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Preface. 

General Observations. 

As the present work differs in many respects from other 
grammars in use, it may be desirable that I should briefly note 
some of the more important changes which I have made, and in 
some cases discuss the grounds of the change. In the work itself 
I have refrained from dissertation, and aimed at giving the facts 
of the language in as few words as possible. If facts are stated 
with their real limitations, they either explain themselves, or at least 
afford a sound basis for theory to work on. If they are grouped 
according to their natural affinities and arranged on natural prin¬ 
ciples, the briefest statement is the most illustrative. 

I have called the book, A Grammar of the Latin I.anguage from 
Plautus to Suetonius . Now first, by Grammar , I mean an orderly 
arrangement of the facts which concern the form of a language, as a 
Lexicon gives those which concern its matter. The ordinary divi¬ 
sion into four parts seems to me right and convenient. The first 
three Books on Sounds, Inflexions, and Word- formation, are often, 
comprehended under the general term Formenlcbre. The fourth 
Book, on Syntax, contains the use of the inflexions and of the several 
classes of words. I have given much greater extension than is 
usual to the treatment of Sounds and Word-formation, and on the 
other hand, have cut away from the 2nd and 4th Books several 
matters which do not properly belong to them. For instance, 
numerals and pronouns are often included in Book II. in a way 
which conceals the fact, that it is only so far as their inflexions are 
peculiar, that they demand specific notice. Again, the use of pre¬ 
positions and conjunctions is often discussed in the Syntax; whereas, 
so far as the use depends not on the class to which a word belongs, 
but on the meaning of the individual, the discussion belongs to lexi¬ 
cography. The error lies in thinking, that because certain words 
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\* \ d&e foole general than others in their application, the^are therj 

However, there is no doubt a convenience in including" 
sofne of these matters in a Grammar, and accordingly I have put 
them, or some of them, in the Appendices to this or the second 
volume. Further, I have not attempted to twist the natural arrange¬ 
ment of the facts so as to make it suitable for persons who are first 
learning the language and cannot be trusted to find their own way. 
There are plenty of other books for that purpose. 

Secondly, it is a Grammar of the Latin language. It is not a 
Universal Grammar illustrated from Latin, nor the Latin section of 
a Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European languages, nor a 
Grammar of the group of Italian dialects, of which Latin is one. 

I have not therefore cared to examine whether the definitions or 
arrangement which I have given are suited to other languages of 
a different character. A language in which, like Latin, the Verb is 
a complete sentence, or in which e.g. magnus can be made to de¬ 


note great men by a change in the final syllable, may obviously 
require very different treatment from one in which, like English, 
the verb requires the subject to be separately expressed, or the 
adjective great requires, in order to gain the same meaning as 
mngni, the prefix of the definite article, or the addition of the 
word men. I have confined myself, with rare exceptions, strictly 
to Latin, and this for two reasons. First, Latin is the only 
language which I have studied with sufficient care to enable me to 
speak with any confidence about its Grammar, and I have learnt 
in the process how little trustworthy are the results of an incom¬ 
plete examination. Greek I have referred to in Books I. and III. 
because of its close connexion with Latin, and I could rely, for the 
purposes for which I have used it, on Curtius’ Griecbiscfx Etymologie. 
The Italian dialects, other than Latin, I have studied but little. 
sSuch results, as can be drawn from the scanty remains which wc 
have, will probably be found in Corssens pages, but I hesitate to 
regard them as sufficiently solid to allow one to rest any theories of 
Latin Grammar upon them. My second reason for declining frequent 
reference to other languages, is the belief that such reference is in¬ 
compatible with a natural treatment of my own proper subject. Each 
language has its own individuality, and this is distorted or disguised 
by being subjected to a set of general categories, even though 
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ntied by Comparative Philology. It is no doubt true that' 
in the knowledge of language is to be attained only, as in other 



sciences, by the constant action and reaction of theory and observa¬ 
tion ; of the comparison of phenomena in different languages with the 
special investigation of each for itself. I have chosen the latter part 
of the work, without supposing that .ill the secrets of Latin etymo¬ 
logy could be discovered by so limited a view. But it is true all 
the same, that if one’s eyes arc but armed or practised (and some 
study of Comparative Philology alone can arm them), a closer and 
longer gaze detects something which might otherwise be overlooked. 

Lastly, this is a Grammar of Latin from Plautus to Suetonius. 
That is to say, I have confined my statements of facts and lists of 
words or forms (except with distinct mention) to the period from 
the commencement of Latin literature to the end of the silver age, 
i.e., roughly speaking, to the three centuries from cir. 200 B.c.to cir. 
t 20 a.d. There are but few inscriptions before 200 B.c. What there 
are 1 have of course taken into account. On the other hand, the 
imperial inscriptions which come within this period are not yet con¬ 
veniently accessible in trustworthy texts. The silver age I take to 
end at latest with Tacitus and Suetonius 1 , and I am convinced that 
this is as real a division with the line drawn at the right place, ,1s 
literature admits of. It is quite remarkable how many forms and 
words are wholly confined to later writers, or at earliest are found, 
end then only in one or two instances, in Pliny the elder, Suetonius, 
&c. Nor can any subsequent writer be fairly regarded as within the 
pale. The literature of the second century p. Chr. is but small. Aulus 
Gellius and Fronto are near in time, being indeed contemporaries of 
Suetonius’ later life, but their claims are vitiated by so much of their 
language l>cing conscious antiquarianism. The lawyers Javolenus, 
Julianas, Pomponius, Gaius. See. have perhaps the strongest claim, 
for they naturally, as lawyers, use a somewhat older style than 
their age would imply. Their inclusion however would not notice¬ 
ably affect the statements. But it is intolerable to find frequently 
8 lv cn in modern Grammars, without a word of warning, forms 
and words which owe their existence to Apuleius or Tertullian — 
imaginative antiquarian Africans, far removed indeed from insig- 

1 Suetonius’ Lives of the Ctrsars date about 120 A.D., though he 
lived to cir. 160 a.d. Tcuffel, Gesch. K8m. Lit . § 324. 
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; \ Pb l antl not at a11 wanting in interest, but certainly rib. _ 

\V representative of the ordinary or normal language of the Romansr* 
^^oliwr other writers, e. g. Justin, Florus, &c. are of too uncertain 
an age, and too unimportant, to be worth considering. Writers of 
the third and fourth century, however good, are quite inadmissible. 
Nor am I at all disposed to attach weight to a mention of 2 word 
or form in Priscian or other Grammarians, unless accompanied bv 
a clearly intelligible quotation from an author before 120 A.D., or 
thereabouts. I do not mean that distinct proof can or need be 


alleged e.g. for every person of every tense of an ordinary verb: 
but any typical form not shewn to have been used in the period 
here taken, ought to be excluded from a Grammar of Classical 
Latin, or mentioned only with the authority affixed. E.g. indultum 
is usually given as the supine of Indulgere, but neither it nor its kin 
(indultor, See.) are found before Tertullianl; and this fact is seen to 
be important when it is observed that they deviate from the regular 
analogy of stems in -1 g (§ 191, 3), and that their occurrence is in 
fact contemporaneous with the use of indulgeri as a personal passive. 
Again, I have said in § 395 that quercus has no dative singular or 
dat. abl. plural. But Servius uses (and the form seems right enough) 
quercutus (AW, i- P- 376). It should be understood therefore that 
a statement in the following pages that a form or word is not found, 
does not necessarily mean more than that it is not found within the 
ci 1 .ml period. A form or word first found in subsequent writers 
legitimate enough, and the absence of authority for it maybe 
only accidental, but in such cases the subsequent use does not 
appear to me to add anything to the evidence for its legitimacy; 
i.e. it does not make i* more probable that Cicero or Livy, or 
Horace, or Quintilian, or even Plautus might have used it. The 
character of the formation and the probability that, if no objections 
had been felt to lie against it, it would have been used by some now 
extant author, who wrote before 120 A.d., form the real turning-points 
of such a discussion. And to gain a firm basis for the discussion 
we must ha\e the facts of the normal Latin usage clear from later 
and inlmntial accretions. Corssen has made his wonderful col¬ 
lection ot facts much less useful than it might have bon, by not 
distinguishing always between latr-r and earlier forms. Of course 
an exclusion of the later forms from a book like his is not at all 


1 1 have since found it in rim. E.\ Tray. 108; a book of which the 
only MS. authority is ltot. 
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desired ; but it is thoroughly misleading to put togel 
words first found in the 4th century of the Christian Era, along with 
well-known words belonging to the ordinary language of the Ro¬ 
mans. To take one instance — (hundreds might be given); he adduces 
{Bdtr. p. 107; Ausspr. i. § 77) nine substantives in -Cdln (Sddn, 
as I call it), which he says are from verbs with -e stems, and 
stand beside six adjectives in -Ido, from six of the same verbs. 
Now the six adjectives arc all well accredited. But of the nine sub¬ 
stantives, two only (torpedo, gravedo) are well accredited; one 
more (pingvedo) occurs once in Pliny the elder, and then not again 
till the 4th century: one other (frigedo) is quoted by Nonius from 
Varro; three others arc first found in Apuleius, two more not 
until the 4th century p. Chr. Now these last five words are pro¬ 
bably mere creations of a later age in conscious imitation of the 
earlier words, and, it may be, imitating them, because they were 
rare. But as soon as w r e get to conscious imitation by literary 
speculators, the value of the words as evidence of the proper de¬ 
velopment of the language is gone. 

[Another instance may be taken. Gustav Meyer, in an in¬ 
teresting essay on Composition in Greek and Latin in Curtins 
Studien v. 1. p. 42, quotes from Corssen 11 2 . 318, as proofs ••that 
the weakening of a, 0, u to i in compounds was not always the 
rule” (nieht von je her Uberwiegend Ublich), the examples Bacro- 
sanctus, Sacrovir, Atenobarbus, primogenitus, mulomedicus, albo- 
galerus, albogilvuB, meroblba, sociofraudus, vicomagister, and says 
that “those justify the supposition that originally the o-stems entered 
unaltered into composition.” 1 take these words in order. 

SacroaauctuB is not an ordinary compound, but its precise comjh - 
nents arc not clear. 1 have suggested (§ 998) that it is possibly a spu - 
rious compound. For in Pliny 7. § 143 we have reiiatondi uacroquo 
sanctum repellendi Jub non esaet. Probably eacro is an ablative, by a 
sacrifice ; or •victim ; or curse. Sacrovir is only known as the name 
of a Heed nan in Tacitus. The origin of the name is obscure. Is it 
Roman at all ? The first Ahenobarbus of whom we have any his¬ 
torical account Held office about 200 years B.C., though the family 
traditions carried the origin of the name to the battle of Lake 
Regillus. Primogenitus appears to be first found in Palladius: (in 
Pliny 11. § 234, 1 find (in Detlefsen and Jan’s editions) only 
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nitis). Mulomcdlcus is in Vegetius; albogalerua in tta- 
<Sext£aefs of Paulas from Festus. Merobiba and sociofraudus are 
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each found once only in Plautus. They are evidently compounds 
framed on the spur of the moment and not part of the ordinary 
stock of the language. Moreover sociofraudus must retain the o 
after i. Vicomaglster appears to be found only in the barbarous 
Curioaum urbia Romse regimen, which is referred to the end of the 
4 th century p. Chr. 

Of the whole number of ten words, one only (Abcnobarbus) can 
be taken as an instance of some weight for the matter in question.] 

My authorities then are the writers of the classical period as 
above defined; and I have not knowingly admitted, without distinct 
mention, any word which they have not used, or made any state¬ 
ment which their writings critically examined do not justify. But 
Donat and Priscian have so long reigned over Latin Grammar, 
and Latin Grammar has so impregnated literary speculation, that 
it is next to impossible, if it were desirable, to emancipate oneself 
from their influence. Still it is important to decline to recognize 
them as authorities for the grammatical usage of classical Latin, 
except where they may be taken to be witnesses to facts. They no 
doubt had access to some writings which are now lost, and they 
often transmit the theories of older grammarians; but they no 
doubt also sometimes misunderstood them, they avowedly regarded 
Groks as their supreme authorities, they lived when Latin had long 
ceased to be pure, and they probably would have regarded a state¬ 
ment by Cxsar or Pliny of what ought to be said, as of more im- 
portarn: than the actual f.-t of what Caesar or Pliny did say. But 
it is to the usage, not to the grammatical the*ories, of good writers 
that we should look for our standard of right. Anti for my part, 
if canons of grammar are to be laid down, I prefer Madvig to anv 
i Roman whatever, and believe Ritschl and Mommsen know a great 
deal more about the Duellian inscription (§467) than Quintilian did. 

The arrangement adopted requires a few words. 


In Book I. 1 have thought it important to give a sketch, how¬ 
ever slight, of the analysis of vocal sound and of the laws of 
phonetic change. The ,-^ cial Utin phenomena are treated at some 
length; but I have been desirous rather that the instances given 
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should be tolerably certain, than that all possible instances shoum 
btf included. In most grammars these phenomena are collected and 
arranged under the heads of Omission, Contraction, 6c c. If any one 
desires such an arrangement, he can make it for himself, by simply 
turning to those heads under each letter. But as the primary divi¬ 
sion of the matter it seems to me much more natural and fruitful 
to make each particular letter the centre of discussion. Whether it 
be changed or inserted or absorbed must ultimately depend on 
the sound it represents and on the relations of this sound to others. 
The drdinary procedure is the same as if a treatise on chemistry 


arranged all the phenomena of chemical action under such heads 
as Explosion, Solution, Combination, &c. Sell weizer-Sidler’s arrange¬ 
ment by the affections of groups of letters is rational enough, but 
not, I think, very convAiient. 

I have distinguished with some care between instances of corre¬ 
spondence and representation (see note on p. 34). The distinction of 
these two classes of phenomena is ignored in many of the earlier 
grammars, and is still not unfrcquently forgotten. Yet the distinc¬ 
tion is of great moment. In questions of pronunciation representa¬ 
tion gives very important evidence, while correspondence witnesses 
at most to the pronunciation of primaeval or at least pra -histoival 
times. On the other hand, in discussing the affinities of language, 
correspondence bears the whole weight of the argument, and repre¬ 
sentation can only mislead. 

The arrangement of the letters has been adopted as the one 
which best brings into connexion allied sounds. Gutturals have a 
tendency to pass into dentals, and dentals into linguals; and the * 
classes should therefore come in this order. Labials form a cla** 
somewhat apart from the rest, and I have therefore put them first, 
out of the way. The relations of the nasals are on the whole 


more with the labials, gutturals, and dentals respectively than with »*•* 
one another. The order of the vowels is that given by Ritschl, and 
is the same to a great extent as that given by Corssen. It is without 
doubt, so far at least as it is common to these two authors, the 
order of development in the history of the language. Any one re¬ 
ferring to Bells Visible Speech (p. 73), will see that the order has a 
physiological side also, in so far that the vocal cavity of tht mouth 
is progressively diminished from a in this order to i. 
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‘ X|firfVo cal izati on according to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit 
principles. This method applied to Latin seems to me to fail both in 
basis and result. Corssen’s elaborate treatment of vowel-intensifica¬ 
tion in the first volume of his new edition is not more satisfactory; 
and on this point I can refer to Curtins (Studien, i. 2, p. 294^ who, 
commenting on Corssen's sanguine view of the result of his medley 
collection of long vowels in root-syllables, suffixes and endings, 
points out that vowel-intensification is “ after all only a name for 
the tact that we often meet with a long vowel, when we expect a 
short one.” The parts of my Grammar which deal with contrac¬ 
tion, hiatus , change of vowel quantity, See., are far from being what 
I should like; but there is a great difficulty in arriving at any satis¬ 
factory’ conclusions, owing to our ignorance of the precise quality 
and quantity of the vowels, which were, or may be regarded as 
having been, the components of the long vowel or diphthong, at the 
time when the long vowel or diphthong first arose. Our knowledge 
of the language begins at a later period, when this process was 
already over, and we have therefore not facts enough for the histori¬ 
cal method. I have little right to speak on such a matter, but I 
venture to think that the greatest light upon this branch of philology 
is now to be expected from strengthening the theoretical side of this 
investigation, but strengthening it not so much by the study of litera- 
ture and grammar as in Sanskrit, but by a more accurate study of 
the physiological conditions, and by a closer contact with nature 
as exhibited in groups of dialects of living tongues. But the appli¬ 
cation to Latin must in any case be difficult. 

I11 Book II. I have regarded the main division as twofold only, 
Nouns and Verbs. Adverbs, Prepositions, Conjunctions, have place 
kx.v here only as being originally parts of nouns or verbs. Numerals 
as I have said before, have no right to a separate place at all: they 
are either adjectives or substantives or adverbs, and should hr> 
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classed accordingly. (For convenience they are also given in 

nrrlmaru ..a. • « <• v « o • ill III*, 


ordinary arrangement, in Appendix D.) Pronouns 
referable to the oilier classes. 


are similarly 


Understanding by a declension a mode of forming the cases by 
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►at ate set of inflexions, I have made two declensions oifi 
Sist^ad of five. The distinction of the stem is subordinate to 
this. At the same time it did not appear worth while to separate 
such forms as flllabus from the more usual forms, and put them 
under the head of the second class, to which they strictly belong. 
Pronouns are in their main features clearly words of the first class; 
but, as the genitive singular is differently formed throughout, they 
are here kept together in a separate chapter. Qvis of course belongs 
to the second class, but here again convenience seemed to forbid 
its separation from qvi. 

The ordinary separation of substantives from adjectives, and the 
gradually growing tendency to confine the term noun to substantives, 
seem to me, in Latin at any rate, thoroughly wrong and misleading. 

The difference between substantives and adjectives is almost entirely 
syntactical, and, even as such, not so great as is generally assumed. 
What slight inflexional differences there are, will be found noted (cf. 
§§352, 403)- The modification of adjectives to express degree in a 
comparison has clearly as little right to be put in Book II., 
instead of Book III., as the formation of diminutives, or any other 
common derivatives, which the language allowed to lie formed 
very much at pleasure from any stem, because it retained a consci¬ 
ousness of the meaning of the suffix. (In Appendix C I have for 
convenience sake treated the matter more in the ordinary way.) 

The formation of participles, &c. ought no doubt to be put in 
Book III.; but they have so much bearing on the inquiry into the 
nature of the verbal stem, that I have preferred to leave them as 
usual in Book 1 1 . The formation of the several parts of verbs has 
been treated under the appropriate heads. The endeavour to form 
the verbs into classes by combined consideration of their present 
and perfect and supine stems, as is done in Vanijek's Grammar, 
after the analogy of Curtius 1 Greek Grammar, to me to lead 

to inconvenience without much compensatory advantage. Chapter xx* 
xxx. contains a list of so-called irregular verbs in alphabetical order, 
as being that which is far the most useful for ordinary reference. 

I have followed the Public Schools Primer in putting generally 
the future instead of the imperfect next to the present tense. 

It is very common, perhaps invariable, to prefix to Book II. 
a classification of the Parts of Speech. So far as this bears on 
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Book II. I have briefly touched it. But in the main it is of a syit^ 
^-tactical nature, and in Book IV. it will therefore be found. 

It may surprise some readers to see so imperfect an explanation 
of the meaning and origin of the inflexions of nouns and verbs. 
Where I have seen my way tolerably clearly, I have briefly stated 
the view which appeared most probable, but in many cases I have 
preferred merely to mention views entertained by others; in some 
cases I have stopped short at the facts, and left the origin un¬ 
touched. This indeed seems to me, at any rate at present, the proper 
position of a Latin grammarian. What can be deduced from the 
facts of the historical language comes fairly within his province, but 
more than this can only be done by the light derived from other 
languages. And greater agreement among philologers is necessary 
before any theory of the precise origin and meaning of these in¬ 
flexions can claim more than a very subordinate place in a grammar 
of historical Latin. 


In Book III. will be found fuller lists of Latin words, arranged 
under their endings, than I have seen in any other grammar, except 
Leo Meyer’s (which has too the advantage of containing lists of 
Grek words as well as of Latin). My lists are distinguished from 
hi in two ways. His embrace a great many words, often without 
notice, which are only found in writers after the silver age; and 
the arrangement is more subjective and consequently less convenient 
than that which I have adopted. There is no doubt that almost 
any arrangement made on some principle brings together words 
which have a claim for common consideration and thereby may 
give rise to useful result. The ordinary arrangement, when of an 
etymological character, has been to class compound endings under 
rxv ‘ the first part of the suffix, not the last 1 . This seems to me 
wrong both as matter of convenience and theory. A word is not 
so easy to find, because the analysis is more uncertain: and the 
practice contradicts the essential character of a (Latin) suffix, that 

1 Key’s Grammar is an exception. See his tables in pp. 26, 28, 
38 , 39 - 
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\ 5 ^ 4t^'applied at the end of a word. Of course if we were quite cer¬ 
tain what is suffix, what is root, cither arrangement (i.e. by the first 
part of the suffix or by the last) would be in some sort natural. 
But when to the uncertainty, which in many words there is on 
this point, is added the fact, that though some compound suffixes 
are apparently used as if they were simple, and are appended at once 
to a root or simple stem, yet in the majority of cases the last 
part only of the suffix is to be regarded as truly suffixal in the 
feeling and apprehension of the people, the safest plan seems to 
be that followed in the present volume; viz. giving all the words 
of any importance and certainty, and arranging them under the final 
suffix, or that filial part which, if anything, would be the suffix, 
or which is at least parallel to what is suffixed in other stems. 

There are other principles of division which are followed in 
some grammars cither with or without the above. One is the 
separation of substantives from adjectives and enumeration of the 
suffixes undvr these supreme heads. Besides the general objection 
to such a division, which I have spoken of before, the lists will 
shew, that in far the majority of instances the suffixes or endings 
belong to both classes, and the separation of them is cumbrous and 


misleading. 

Another division is according to the part of speech from which 
the derivatives arc formed. This again is liable to the same ob¬ 
jections. Many substantives arc not so different from adjectives 
as to render it desirable to establish any sharp distinction between 
their respective progenies. And though some suffixes arc parti¬ 
cularly or exclusively applied in derivatives from verbs, others in 
derivatives from nouns, or, subordinate!y, from substantives or 
adjectives, many have no such particular or exclusive attachment. 

To treat the 4 derivation of adverbs ’ as coordinate to the* deriva¬ 
tion of nouns and verbs, is the same as it would be to treat so the 
derivation of the several persons of a verb or cases of a noun. So xxvii 
far as an adverb is formed with derivative suffixes &c., of the same 


kind as adjectives, they may belong here, but most adverbs are 
merely cases of nouns. 

Many words formed, so far as we know, directly from a root 
are, as I have implied (seealso § 748^, included in these lists. Where 
any tolerably certain indication of the meaning of these roots was 
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knojvn to me, it has been given ; but to add either Sanskrit homo- 
nyifts or investigations into doubtful etymologies would have been 


§L 


unsuited to my plan. 

1 have also added to the lists a considerable number of proper 
names, chiefly of persons. No attempt has been made to be ex¬ 
haustive in this matter, those only as a rule being given, which are 
either clearly intelligible and therefore instructive derivatives, or 
which are names of well-known or at least not merely private 
persons. There is however probably somewhat more vacillation 
in the extent to which this enumeration has been carried, than there 
is in the case of appellatives. 

The list of derivative verbs is fuller than I have hitherto seen, 
though in no way exhaustive as regards stems in a. Still here as 
in nouns it brings into strong light the comparative prevalence of 
different classes. And this is a matter which is commonly left with 
little notice. 


The Chapter on Composition deviates considerably from ordi¬ 
nary treatment. In the first place, the lists are tolerably complete, 
except in the case (i) of very common classes, c.g. words com¬ 
pounded with numerals or with -ffiro, and the like; and (2) of some 
momentary formations found in Plautus or Petronius or the like, 
f he result is to sh^w that, except with prepositions, there was no 
great development of Composition in Latin,—certainly nothing 
approaching the Creek. Secondly, 1 have ventured to lay down 
(§ 979 ) morc broadly than is usual, at least in Latin Grammars, 
the principle that Composition is simply welding together in one 
word two words conceived as standing in ordinary syntactical 
relation with each other. The welding however is a wriding of 
stems, and the changes of letters are simply in accordance with the 
xx*. iii general habits of the language and require no separate treatment. 
Thirdly, the form of th* compound word is given by the necessity 
which produced it. If an adjective was wanted, an adjective was 
formed : if a verb, a verb; and a suitable derivative or stem suffix 
was appended, which might or might not be like that possessed by 
the simple words. No doubt much of this view is identical with 
the ordinary division into compcsita faterminatii'a, construct r*, 
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jfjjxia'*; but it seems in the ordinary treatment to be regn 
rather as a special and adventitious characteristic of some particular 
classes than as the natural result of the determining cause of all 
Composition. The compounds with prepositions used absolutely 
may however, at least with our present notions of prepositions, 
be a separate class. 


Many will doubtless think the lists of words, derivative or 
compound, needlessly full. But I do not fear the charge from 
those who desire to study as a whole the formation of Latin words, 
or to ascertain the meaning or use of particular suffixes, or the 
laws of combination and change of the several vowels and con¬ 
sonants, or the etymology of particular words. I have indeed 
found these lists of much use in testing various etymological and 
phonetic theories which I have seen in other writers or which have 
occurred to myself. I have especially borne the possibility of this 
ure in mind when the multitude of instances forced me to make a 
selection only. Indeed many of the instances inserted have been in 
fact the answers 1 have found to various doubts which occurred to 
me respecting the possibility or the behaviour of certain groups 
of sounds or of certain elements of composition. Nonconformists 
have a special right to a place in such a representative assembly. 

The interjections I have tried to identify with inarticulate 
sounds of emotion. But a greater knowledge of phonetics and 
more acquaintance with the habits of peoples of southern Europe 
than I possess is required to do this clearly and fully. 


1 I worked the matter out for myself with the hint given i v 
division. But L. Tobler’s book {ilicr die JVortzusanimcnsctzuttg, Berlin, 
i8C8) is well worth reading. 
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Observations 1 on Book I.; 

particularly on 

Pronunciation. 

*xi- The account which I have given of the several letters took its 
origin in the desire of finding a tolerably firm basis for forming 
a judgment of the real sound of each. But any inquiry of 
this kind presupposes some acquaintance with at least the leading 
divisions of articulate sound, so far as they are actually heard 
from the lips of Europeans and Western Asiatics. For this 
reason I have prefixed to the discussion of Latin sounds, a 
brief account of articulate sound in general, omitting, however, 
many of the finer distinctions, and many of the sounds (chiefly 
Asiatic and Slavonic) which there seems little room for sup¬ 
posing were known to, or at least represented by, Greeks or 
Romans. Etymology becomes a science only when its physiological 
conditions are understood and applied, and I believe no greater 
service could be rendered to Comparative Grammar, than the pub¬ 
lication of a brief and clear Grammar of Phonetic, with illustrations 
(a) from misformations of sounds, such as are now heard from in¬ 
dividuals; (b) from varieties of sound in living languages and dia¬ 
lects; and (c) from well-ascertained facts in the history of words. 
To write such a book would require, besides knowledge and caution, 
an acute and trained ear, as well as sensitive and flexible organs. 
Few possess these qualificatidns. I cannot pretend to any of them. 
At present, the only book which can be named as combining these 
different pails of the discussion in relation to the ancient languages 
is Max Muller's Lectures, Vol. II. But it is not nearly full enough. 

1 A few copies of these Observations and of Book I. were privately 
distributed in April 1871. Some verbal corrections, and one addition 
(p. xli.), have been since made. 
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other books which I have used are named in the note 
But to these must be added Alex. J. Ellis’ elaborate 
work (not yet finished) on Early English Pronunciation —a work 
with which I did not become acquainted till after Book I. was 
stereotyped, and of which I have consequently made hardly any 
use in that book (except in the list of vowels). When I see 
the admirable mode in which English pronunciation is there dis¬ 
cussed, I feel how very imperfect, nay almost perfunctory, by the 
side of it is any inquiry into Latin pronunciation, which has yet been 
made. And yet Mr Ellis’ inquiry is into the pronunciation of a 
language, still living, and familiar, and only five or six centuries old. 
An inquiry into classical Latin is into a pronunciation which has 
not been uttered by any accredited representative within the last 
seventeen hundred years. Still, I persuade myself, that the pronun¬ 
ciation which I have given, may be taken to be one which would 
at least have been intelligible to Cicero or Cxsar, and which would 
not have differed from his own, more than the pronunciation of 
educated men in one part of England would differ from that heard 
in other parts. 

I have assigned little weight to the accounts of pronunciation 
given by Roman grammarians, except so far as they imply the 


non-existence, at the time, of sounds which the letters might on some 
other grounds be supposed to have had. Some isolated state¬ 
ments made by Cicero and Quintilian arc worth careful notice; but 
to describe sounds properly requires a large acquaintance with 
possible and actual sounds, and who in the ancient world had that? 
It is absurd to see loose statements of writers of uncertain age, 
but probably between a.d. 200 and 600, and often nearer the 
latter than the former, taken as authenticated evidence of the pro¬ 
nunciation of. Cicero and Cxsar, and conclusions deduced from 


them by writers who have themselves a loose knowledge of sounds, 
and that derived only from books, not from close study of the human 
voice itself. Assuming that tlie Roman spelling was in the main 
phonetic, i.e. that it varied with the sound, (though doubtless the 
change in the spelling lagged behind the change of sound,) I am 


1 On the pronunciation of Greek a pamphlet by Friedrich Blass 
iiber die Ausspraclte dcs Gricchischcn (1870), has lately come to me. It 
will be found well worth reading. 
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sure that the only safe guide is the actual history of the letters, 
aided by a knowledge of their possible and likely sounds. 

I have thought it would be convenient if I put together here 
some of the facts and arguments upon which my view of the 
Roman pronunciation is based, instead of leaving them to be col¬ 
lected from the accounts of the several letters in Book I. Some 
points I have treated at greater length than others, because there is 
not that general agreement which would permit of my using more 
dogmatic brevity. Prof. Max Mailer has recently (Academy, i s Feb. 
1871) thrown doubt on what he fairly states to be the conclusion 
almost all scholars have come to with respect to the Latin c. [He 
has since ( Academy , 15 Dec. 1871) explained that his arguments 
were only intended to shew that the evidence for co ke, &c. was 
weaker than that for ca^ka, Sc c., and that he himself is in favour 
of pronouncing c always as k.] Prof. Munro has in a privately cir¬ 
culated pamphlet 1 replied to his arguments on this question, besides 
expressing his own opinion on most other points of Latin pronun¬ 
ciation. My own argument was written before I saw Mr Munro’s 
remarks, but I have since taken one or two hints from them. I 
am glad to find my views on the pronunciation of Latin generally 
accord closely with those of one whose fine taste and many-sided 
scholarship need no commendation from me. I have mentioned 
candidly my difference on some points, though I am well aware 
how probable it is that 1 am wrong. 

I he question, W hat was the Roman pronunciation? is quite 
distinct from the question, Shall we adopt it? Prof. Muller’s 
argument has a tendency to confuse- them. I quite admit that a 
change in our pronunciation of Latin is inconvenient, but the in¬ 
convenience is greater in imagination than in reality, and will be 
soon overcome, whilst the benefit to any student of philology will be 
very great. With our English pronunciation of the vowels, of 3. 
v, c, g, r and others, the development of the language becomes an 
inextricable riddle, and the student naturally gets into the fatal 
habit of dissociating letters from sounds. Nor can it be said that we 

1 rh(. reply to Prof. Muller’s arguments is now reprinted in Aca 
efemv March it, 1*71. [Mr Munro lias since (Oct. 1871) published this 

pamphlet under the title A few remarks on the pronunciation ofLatin 

and added a Postscript.} J ' 
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shall not be approaching to the pronunciation of continental nations 
We shall approach them considerably at once, and if, as seems to me 
probable, they change their pronunciation eventually, we shall be 
coincident with them in proportion as we and they respectively 
have succeeded in ascertaining the truth. Nothing short of that 
can or ought to be the common goal and place of meeting. Argu¬ 
ment from some supposed superiority of one sound, as sound, to xxxii 
another, seems to me worthless: the question is one of historical 
fact, not of xsthetical selection 1 ; and we shall do better in speaking 
Latin as the Romans spoke it, if we can but discover how, than in 
either indulging fancy or being swayed by associations, which aie 
none the less delusive because they are habitual. 

I assume throughout, until the contrary be proved, that a 
letter has but one sound, except so far as it is necessarily altered 
by its position as initial or medial or final. '1 he phenomenon pre¬ 
sented by most letters in English of sound and sign having but a 
fortuitous connexion is, I believe, nearly unique. 


On v consonant. 

The following are the reasons for the pronunciation of v con¬ 
sonant as Eng. w, or perhaps sometimes as French ou (in oui) i and 
not as the labio-dental v. 

i. The same letter was used without any distinction for the 
vowel and the consonant sound. There is no doubt that the 
vowel sound was English oo. 1 By a slight appulse of the lips 
the vowel oo becomes the consonant w 7 (Bell, p. 151). 4 W is 
often considered to be a vowel, but is not so 7 (Ellis, p. 580). At 
the same time the Romans were quite alive to the distinction. 
The emperor Claudius proposed a new letter, and Quintilian 
thought it would have been desirable to have one. tor (he says) 
neither uo, as his teachers wrote, nor uu. as was written in his 
own time, expressed the sound actually heard; which he compares 
to the digamma (1. 27. 26; xn. 10. 29, quoted in Book 1. p. 29). 

1 If the nv. ter were really one of tasie, I should not he afraid of 
putting the questions: Is a sibilant or buzz a finer sound than a mute or 
semivowel ? Are seas and chccsc pleasanter sounds than keys, sin and 
chin than kin \ or real and vain more expressive than weal and vane? 
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Thg later grammarians, e.g. Terentianus Maurus, dwell at gre; 
length on this difference. This makes it probable that the sound 
was rather w than French on. Comp. Gell. xix. 14 with id. x. 4. 


2. A sound practically identical with w is generally consi¬ 
dered to be the sound of u when following q. It is probable, 
indeed, as Mr Ellis says, that qu in Latin represents only a 

xxxi.i labialised guttural, not a clearly pronounced kw, for it never 
lengthened the preceding syllable: but then the nearest approach 
to such a labialised k is kw, certainly not kv. (Comp. Quint, xil. 
10, $ i9-) 

3. The vowel 0, when following v (consonant or vowel), was 
retained till the Augustan age and later, thuugh after other letters 
it had usually changed to u ; e.g. servos, later servus ; quom, later 
(in 4th century) quum. Compare this fact with Bells statement: 
1 When w is before 00, the combination is rather difficult from the 
4 little scope the organs have for their articulative (i.c. consonantal) 
‘ action: the w is in consequence often omitted by careless speak¬ 
ers, wool being pronounced ool , woman, coman , See.' (Bell, p. 171). 
It is worth notice, that in English the pure Italian a was retained 
after w in several words (water, See.), and in the 17th or 18th 
century gave way to its present usual sound of a w (Ellis, 187-8). 

4. u and v were frequently passing into one another : compare 
mlluuB and mtlvus, rellc&uin and reliqvum; genua sounded as 
genva, pltuita as pltvlta. tenuia as tenvia (§ 92). 

Again v is vocalised in soluo for boIvo, acuae (Lucr.) for aquse, 
siluaa for silvse, &c. (§ 94. 2). So solvo has soldtus, volvo, volutua, 
just as acuo has acQtus. 

5. v between two vowels constantly falls away, not sapped by 
a slow decay, but as it were melted before the eye and ear of 
the people. Compare amaveram, amarara; audiveram, audieram; 
eavltum, cautum; sevitaa, ffitas; jnvenior, Junior; reverBum, rur- 
Bum: providens, prudene, &c. (§94). This phenomenon, repeat¬ 
edly occurring, seems hardly explicable, except on the assumption of 
the v being a vowel, or the closest approach to a vowel. 

6. v in Latin never (except in nivls, and the compounds fci- 
vlum, tri-vium, Sec.) follows short 1. Now there is no difficulty 
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\V^ 3 f^£#>>iouncing Engl. Iv, but Iw is very far from easy. Inde 
^-^(r^after any short vowel is not common in Latin. I have only 
noticed the following instances: avis, avus, Bavius, bovis, brevis, 
cavus, exuviso, lnduvlse, favus, fluvius, gravis, Jovis, juvenis, levis, 
ne-vis (§ 728), novem, novns, ovem, ovis, pluvia, pover ( = puer), sim- 
puvium; and the verbs caveo, faveo, juvo, lavo (also luo), moveo, 
paveo. (The syllable preceding v is in all accented.) The cause of 
this rarity is the great tendency to fusion of two vowels when xxxiv 
only separated by a v. (See preceding paragraph, and comp. 
Schleicher, Deutsche Spracbc , p. 159, cd. 2.) 


7. Consonantal v is never found before a consonant (Prise. 1. 
23) or final; but always before a vowel. This is quite as it would 
be if v be equal to w; for w scarcely gains any consonantal power, 
if indeed it be not absolutely unpronounceable x , except before a vowel; 
but v is as pronounceable after as before a vowel. Thus sive (older 
seive), nove when they drop the final e become seu, neu, not siv, 
nev-. Compare this with Italian, where (the Iabio-dental) v is fre¬ 
quent before a consonant in the middle of a word; e.g. avro 
(habebo), co-vrire (cooperlre), &c. 


8. The English name of the labio-dcntal voiced fricative is voe. 
This name is derived from van, the term applied to the digamma, 
with which the Latin f, on account of its symbol and the Latin 
consonantal u, on account of its sound, were identified (cf. Quint. 
XII. 10. § 29). But in classical times, at any rate, v consonant 
and v vowel (like i consonant and i vowel) were not distinguished 
either in symbol or name. Nor were they by Terentianus Maurus. 
Priscian (1.20) speaks of the name van being given it from its r pm- 
blance to the digaminn. But had the sound of English v belonged 
to it, at the time when the other letters received their name, it 
would have been called ev. For it is the law of Roman nomencla¬ 
ture 1 * 3 to denote vowels by their sounds, mute consonants by sound- 


1 [Mr Ellis says (dead. 15 Jan. 1872), that w after a vowel, and 
without a vowel following it, can be pronounced after some practice.] 

■ Manus Victorinus (p. 2465! stands alone, I believe, in thinking 
that obverto, obvlua should be owerto, ovviue. 

3 The names of all the letters are given in Pompei. Comm, ad 
Donat. Vol. v. p. ici, Keii. Cf. also Serg. IV. p. 478 I cannot bring 
myself to believe that Mr C. 15 . Cayley, Phtiol . Soc. Trans, for 1870, 
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irrg a vowel after them, be, ce, de. ge, &c.; continuous conson! 
by a vowel before them (e.g. ef, el, em, en, er, es), probably 
because in this way each consonant gets its fullest and most charac¬ 
teristic sound (Prise. I. 8 ) ; the explosives being chiefly distin¬ 
guishable when they precede a vowel (§ 274), the continuous 


consonants having when final an opportunity of being prolonged 
at pleasure. Varro is said to have given va as the name and sound 
of the digamma, if the Romans had named their consonantal use 
of u, they would have denoted it similarly by va or ve (pronounced 
wa, we), as w like h only obtains its full sound before a vowel. 


9. The labio-dental f differs from the labio-dental v only as p 
from b, t from d, s from z, th (in thin) from th (in then), &c. ; 
i.e. the former is whispered, the latter is voiced. The Saxons and 
(formerly at least) Welshmen do not make this difference, or rather 
they sound the voiced consonants nearly as the voiceless (e.g. pet for 
bat ); we give to each of the symbols, s and th, both the sounds. With 
so great similarity between f and v is it likely that the Romans, if 
their v was a labio-dental, would not have confused them or noticed 
the resemblance? Yet («) no inscription substitutes F for v 
(Corssen, Ausspr , I. p. 136); and ( b ) the Roman writers (at any 
rate before the 4th century 1 ) seem not to have noticed this close 
resemblance, although (as was said before) the symbol F was the 
ordinary symbol of f, and was borrowed from the digamma to 
which the Roman v corresponded . Quintilian’s description (xn. 
10, § 29) of the Roman f indicates strongly its dental and voiceless 
character. I am inclined to think that no more is meant hy his 
words than ‘blown out between the intervals of the teeth with no 
sound of the voiceV In the next sentence he speaks of the ‘./Folic 
letter which we utter in Beraum, ceraum, 1 but stems in no way 


PP- 5 —16 (the only paper which I have ever seen on the question of 
itic names of flic letters), is right in thinking that the I.atin names have 
not been assigned on phonetic principles. Comp. App. A. xxiii. 

1 Marius Viciorinus (p. 2464) speaks of the ‘cognate letters b f 
p, n/ which is of course in some sort correct on any .supposition. * 
buino think that a still harsher articulation than the ordinary Eng- 
• . f is hcie meant, and no doubt this is possible enough, but con¬ 

sidering that Quint dinii regards it as quite peculiar, some emphasis of 
expression is not unnatural. Even in English f and v are different 
enough from any other consonants. 
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conscious of any close similarity of it to f. Terentianus Matke • 
tus(V. 227) describes f quite correctly as uttered ‘with a gentle 
breathing while the under lip is pressed against the upper teeth, 
and speaks of v consonant at considerable length, but ne\er suggests 
any resemblance to f. 

10. The ordinary and regular mode of expressing the Latin v 
in Greek is by ou 1 , and no distinction is made whether it be a vowel 
or consonant. On the other hand, Latin v is ne'er used in the xxwi 
transcription of a Greek word, except as a vowel, usually for 
O or OU (cf. § 90. ii.). 

But Latin v consonant is sometimes expressed in Greek by o, 
and sometimes by ft. Now o was an occasional descendant from 
a digamma (cf. § 9 r, and Curt. Gr. Etym. 11. 145 - 500, « 2 )i 
is certainly, next to the nearest vowel sound to the Latin u. I his 
use of o therefore tends to confirm the inference which may be 
drawn from the use of ou, viz. that Latin v consonant was the 
consonantal sound nearest to the vowel u; and that is Engl. w. 

The expression of the Latin v consonant by £ is one of the 
main arguments upon which the theory, which makes Latin v 
English v, rests. The argument proceeds, as I understand, thus: 

‘ Greek ft either had the sound of Engl, v, or, if not, it had a 
4 sound, say b, nearer to v than to w. And it is probable that Greek 
«p bad the sound of Engl, v, for it has this sound in modern 
‘ Greek. [As Greek ft is constantly used to represent Latin v, it is 
* probable therefore that Latin v had the sound of English v]. 

Now the extent to which ft was used to represent Latin v is 
commonly taken to have been much greater than it really was. 
Nothing but an undoubting acquiescence in an accredited belief couli 
have caused so vigilant and industrious a philologcr as Cornea to 
treat the question in the superficial way which he has .tone C-™" 
sprachc, t. 31 r, ed. 2). He gives no authority for the instances in 
which v in proper names is represented by 3, and he quotes, as in¬ 
stances of ihe same in words which are not proper names, two only 
from inscriptions (date not specified: they are from Lycia), three 

1 The siim 8 (oritrinally a T put with its foot in the middlfc of the o) 
is not found’TnInsertions or coins till the end of the second century 
p. Chr. (branz, Elem. Epigraph. Grac. p. 240)' 
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j^uidas, and four from Lydus. Lydus was a Byzantine, “ _ 

HU bom before A.D. 490; Suidas is later, and indeed is often put as 
late as the nth or 12th century p. Chr. Both therefore are wit¬ 
nesses of little weight in such a question; and when we remember 
that in the 4th century p. Chr. there was a frequent confusion 
between Latin v and Latin to (which began as early as the 2nd 
century but not before 1 ), we see that the use by any writers later 
i than the 4th century of a ft for v is no evidence whatever of the 
sound of v in the age of Cicero or of Quintilian. 

The Greek writers of most importance for this matter arc 
Polybius (2nd cent. B.C.), Diodorus Siculus (1st cent, b.c.), Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus and Strabo (Augustan age), Josephus and 
Plutarch (latter half of 1st cent. p. Chr.), Appian (middle of and 
cent. p. Chr.), Dio Cassius (end of 2nd or beginning of 3rd cent 
p. Chr.). 1 have examined these attentively, though not ex¬ 
haustively, and collected a large number of instances of transcrip¬ 
tion of Latin words, principally proper names. I have since 
examined Benseler’s most painstaking dictionary of Greek proper 
names, and the result is in both cases the same; viz. that, except in 
one writer, the instances of v consonant being represented by ft are 
few absolutely, and very few relatively to the instances of its being 
represented by ov. The one exception is Plutarch, and, so far as 1 
have noticed, most instances commonly quoted have or might have 
l*x-n taken trom him. He lias ft for v frequently, though not as 
often as he has ov. The same name appears with ft iiv some of his 
Livi^, in otheis with ov. Other names are always written one way. 

But this matter lias been so little noticed that some details inay be 
interesting. I have looked particularly through (i)all Plutarch’s lives 
of Romans, and that of Pyrrhus (in Sintenis’ edit., Tcubuer series)* 
(2) the first five books of Polybius (Hul^ch’s edit.), i.e. all that is 
preserved in a continuous narrative; and (3) Books iv.—vi.of Diony¬ 
sius of Halicarnassus (in Kiessling’s edit., which in these books rests 
oil a better collation of the most important MS. than in the fii 0 t three). 


ft fSAfejt3: 
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is as follows, the numbers being possibly not strict! 
accurate, but at any rate accurate enough for the present purpose-, 



(1) In Plutarch there are of names of persons (almost all 
Romans), or places, or peoples, 50 written with ou, and 43 with j 3 ; 
and the occurrences of these names are, in all, 323 with ou, 180 with 
/ 3 . Of these Valerius, Valeria, Valens. Ventidius, Verginius, Ves- 
pasianus, Vihius, Vindicius, Vinius, Vitellius. Volscl occur at least 
5 times each ^Valerius and Volsci nearly 50 times each), and always 
with ou; Fulvius, Fulvia, Varro, Verres occur at least 8 times each, xxxviii 
and always with / 9 . Others, e.g. Veil, occur both with ou and (3 ; 
Volumnius (in Brutus) always with / 3 , Volumnia (in Coriolanus) 
always with ou; Octavius 16 times (chiefly in Grassus and Pom- 
peius) with ou, 30 times (chiefly in Gra( . hi and Marccllus) with 

but Octavia (in Antony) 22 times with ou, and only twice (in Mar- 
cellus) with / 3 ; Servilius 9 times with ou, twice with / 9 ; Servllla 
once with ou, 14 times with / 9 . Yet other writers have 0 u in the 
names which Plutarch writes with /9 only. For instance, no one else 
(according to Bensiler’s Lex.) writes Bcippaw (except once Dionys. 

Hal. 1. 14) ur 1 itppTjs. 

(2) In the first three books of Polybius I find 10 names, 
making in all 20 occurrences, all with ou; not a single instance of 
13 . In the 4th and 5th books I find no instance of either. On 
turning to the extracts from Polybius’ lost books I find nothing 
in those from the 6lh and 7th; but in the 8th OvuXtpios once, 

A iptos four times. 

(3) In Books iv. to vi. of Dionysius I find 21 names written 
with ou (besides Aucmi*)?)) and the occurrences are 184, Valerius, 

Volsci, and Servilius being exceedingly frequent. There ait* 5 names 
only in which v is represented by Nsevius, Flavus written iu 
the two best MSS. <£Aa/3ios), Servius, FulvUlua. and Elva, the last 
only occurring twice, the others once. 

How much of this comparative frequency of f 3 in Plutarch is 
due to the author, how much to his copyists, how much to his 
editors, I do not know. The text of Polybius and Dionysius may, 


1 I have not included instances where neither ov nor £ arc used, 
e.g. in Plutarch, <&auu'tor, N oiufipios, 2*cuo\as : nor instances of u after 
q (cf. § 90, 2); though both these speak fur a light value being gi\cn to v. 
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I ^suppose, be fairly trusted as far as the editors are concerned, Afui 
it may be noted that the most trustworthy part of the text of the 
most trustworthy author (Polybius) gives no instance of 3. 

Now in this representation of v by 3 something doubtless is due 
to the source of the Greek writer's narrative in each case. Some¬ 
thing also to the instinctive desire of assimilating a word to Greek 
forms; hence the frequent use of 3 before -tor, e.g. AtjStor (in 
Plutarch once only A/ouios), <I>Xa, 3 ios, ’ 0 *ra| 3 tos, $ovXj 3 tor, &C. 


Something again is due to phonetic reasons. Thus while ov is (in 
Plutarch) initial in 34 names and medial in j 6, >3 is initial in 17 and 
medial in 26. In 15 of these 26/3 follows X or p, and in the 
rest it is between vowels; which are exactly the positions in which 
a German b is pronounced like Germ. w 1 . It will be seen that 
the instances from Dionysius are all thus disposed of. As regards 
Plutarch it is perhaps not inappropriate to remark that he expressly 
tells us he was not a good Latin scholar (Fit. Demosth . 2, 
p. 846), and secondly, that he was a Boeotian; and the relations of 
the Boeotian dialect to the digamma were such as to make it pos¬ 
sible that his native pronunciation or habits may have had something 
to do with this peculiarity. But all the MSS. of these authors are. 
I supper*, posterior by many centuries to the time of confusion of 
v and b; and this fact, while not at all impairing their testimony 


wlu 11 they represent v by ou, is strong against its trustworthiness 


when writing 3./ For there is no apparent reason why a copyist, if 
he found (1 written, should have changed it to ov, while the change 
• i ov (for consonantal v) into 3 would be in accordance with the 
tendencies either of pronunciation itself or of its expression. A 
reference to Bcnseler s lexicon will shew at once a number of words, 
written earlier with ov, which in Byzantine writers rtceived a 3. 
Or look to the names of consuls, &c. given from various authorities 
side by side in the Corpuj Inscript. Latin. 1. 483 sqq., and it will be 
seen how persistently the Cbronicon Pas c hale of the 7th century 


4 ' v chloiclicr f Deutsche Sprachti p. 212, cd. 2) says: b g we 

\ w “ lc m accordance with the old language, but pronounce these sounds, 
’ • « medial, between vowels, as w and [voiced] ch, consequently as 

, ams n ji as momentary sounds. ,.e g. gntbert, sa^ett, as trrdwen, 
j«t J :ic b also in the combinations lb, rb is pronounced as W; 
■e. g. m zrfi'r, f a , but ot when the 1 and b belong to different 
words, e.g. stitibent , harbeutei ' 
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same word. (Etsi is of course two words.) Nor did the Greel 
either. 

Germ, ch is a sound which, so far as I know, has never yet 
been actually proposed as a value of Latin c before e and i. In 
modern Greek x expresses it exactly, but x * s n °t generally supposed 
to have had this sound, at any rate till late Imperial times (cf. 
Curtius, Gr. Etym. p. 371, ed. 2). It is enough for the present to 
wait till some spark of evidence for such a sound is produced. It 


can never be a formidable claimant. 

Engl. ch = tsh was expressed in Greek by by Procopius in the 
sixth century p. Chr. (in the word rCovpav\ 6 ^ now Tcborlu , and 
others in Benseler's Lexicon), and probably in the Ravenna docu¬ 
ments of the same time, e.g. a*r£to, 6oi/ar^oi/€9, for actio, donationes 
(Corssen, 1. 65 sq.; Ellis, p. 529). So in modern Greek is used to 
represent either tB, or sh, or tsh (Engl, ch) or zh, i.e. French j 
(Mullach, p. 115). Compare the Tzakonian dialect, Mullach, p. 94 
sqq., M. Schmidt in Curtius Studi.n, HI. 349. Prof. Max Muller 
objects to the supposition of £ having been possible, ‘ because £ was 
4 looked upon as a double consonant, and in the middle of a word 
‘ would have made a preceding short vowel long.’ This argument is 
no doubt go<.)d in leference to verse in the Augustan age: I am not 
sure of its being applicable to prose even then, if cl had really been 
sounded as chi, and 1 believe it has little or no weight as applied to 
transliteration in the 2nd or 3rd century, when yet k represented c. 
(See Prof. Munro’s account of an Algerian inscription in Donald¬ 
son’s Varromanus , p. 522, ed. 3 ; Mullach, p. 71; Luc. Muller's 2nd 
Appendix to his De re metrica.') But is not the prosodiacal argu¬ 
ment as good against the supposition of cl being - tshi. as it is 
against its being represented by £? (cf. v. Rauiner, p. 40); and is 
there any trace whatever of a tendency, at a time when quantity was 
felt, to make the first syllable in c. g. cectdl long ? 

There remains one theoretical sound for ce, viz. kye. Here it is 
necessary to discriminate. It is possible I believe to articulate ko at 
the same part of the mouth as ka, but neither English nor Germans 
nor, so far as I know, any other European ]>eople do so. ke is 
palatal and ka is guttural, but the difference is imperceptible. But 
the real question is, had Latin ke cither a full y sound or a slight y 
sound, such as is sometimes heard in Engl, kind, , Mr Ellis 
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*>,;;*! several times (e.g. p. 52 5, comp. 204) suggests that it had, but 
nowhere defines the time to which he is referring, and he seems to 
think the distinction of ke and kye is too slight for us to rely upon 
its being noticed. 1 can only say that the distinction is one which 
seems to me obvious enough, far more obvious than many which I 
find noticed by Roman grammarians; and 1 cannot trust my ear 
or tongue to find or make any clear distinction between sounds 
which Ellis discriminates, viz. a palatalised k (as heard in the occa¬ 
sional pronunciation of kind , &c.) and a full ky. But be that as it 
may, if the distinction was not obvious, surely we need not trouble 
ourselves about it; if it was, then would not the Greek K i have 
been a tolerable representative? Yet no Greek gives us KiTjvcrup 
for censor, or K uKepw for Cicero. 

5. Latin c was represented by Gothic k, and the early Latin 
words, received into High German, were all spelt with a k, what¬ 
ever vowel followed; e.g. Caesar, Kaiser; career, Goth, karkara , 
Germ, kerktr . Later adoptions into German were spelt differently, 
e.g. cenBUB, Germ, zitis; cancelli, Genn. chanzelJa, &c. (Prof. 
Max Mtiller accounts for this as due to the early poverty of the 
German alphabet, not to the identity or similarity of the sounds; and 
as regards Gothic, partly to this cause, partly to a (supposed) habit 
of taking letter for letter without regard to distinctions of sound, 
partly to the possibility of Ulfilas having received the words through 
the Greek.) 


Si 


But the argument most pressed, for c having sometimes a different 
sound from k, is the confusion which existed between ci before a 
vowel and tl before a vowel. Now first, whatever force there may 
be in this argument, it is one which cannot justify our attributing 
an altered sound of c to co, cl, &r. when before a consonant. 
Secondly, it seems tolerably clear (Corssen, 1. 50—67) that many 
instances of the miswriting are due to the confusion not of two 
sounds but of two distinct suffixes -clo, -tto; and that there is no pro¬ 
bable instance of tl for cl before at least the end of the tth century 
p. Chr; and only seven instances of cl for tl in inscriptions before 
the ;th century p. Chr. 1 Further, of these seven instances, three 


1 Corssen points out (ti. p. 1001) that Mommsen speaks to the 
same purport (Liv. Cod, Vcron.p . 175). ‘Numquain in lihro Vero- 
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the 3rd century this sound encroached upon the domain of the w [and 
b], and rendered e.g. verba indistinguishable from berba. But because 
the Greek /9 may very possibly have had this sound, and may have 
been used for Latin v, it does not follow that Latin v had this 
sound, but only that in the want of an exact representative /3 came 
near enough to be used. I see no reason whatever for supposing 
that in classical times educated persons pronounced the letter v (u) 
(except in certain positions) otherwise than as the vowel 00, either 
with a pause after it, or running on to a succeeding vowel, (as in 
French out,) or as English w. The first of these modes was the 
usual sound of v when called a vowel, the third when called a con¬ 
sonant. After q it may have been a mere sign of the labialisation 
of the guttural, an effect which most people would not distinguish 
from w. And possibly the same may be its purport sometimes 
after g, 1, r, s. (See §§ 89 ; 94, 2> and Append. A. xx.— xxii.) With 
a short 1 following, qv made a sound which the Greeks represented 
by kv, i.c. k followed by the nth vowel (see below). The rise of 
b out of v in a few cases is noted in § 76, and this was probably 
negotiated by a labial v, which perished in the transaction. 

Corssen appears to think such a sound as the Engl, w to be too 
weak for v generally, and points to its having expelled the preceding 
consonant in some words. But the words in which this took place, 
leaving evidence in historical L atin behind it, are very few K vigintl 
from duo (§ 76), nivia from nlgv-is, shown by ninguit and nix, vlxl 
compared with vivo (§ 129), possibly reduvia with ungvia. Others 
are evidenced only by comparison with Greek or Sanskrit stems. 
That these changes may have been produced by the mediation of a 
labial v is likely enough, but they seem to me to L*o part or rcni- <1 • 
nants of the changes which constituted the separation of the Latin 
language from its common stock, and to prove nothing for the 
pronunciation of v in the days of Cicero and Quintilian, unless 
indeed guard (once, I suppose, pronounced gward) compared with 
ward, &c. shews that w is in English pronounced as v. That Cors¬ 
sen should also consider (Aiusprackt', 1. 315) the omission ol v in 
such words ar> bob for buos, aavtum compared with Bvavlum, See,, 


1 Cor:-„n d' ?s not mention such words as sCvoco, eevlri; and they 
arc only instances of the usual habit of Bed, sex ; ■ 0 & 93, ?*. 113. 

d 2 
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or absorption of v in fautor for favitor, miper for novum per, 
as proofs that v had not a 1 weak vowel sound like the English w,’ 
but a consonantal tone like the Germ, w 1 , is to me very surprising. 
I draw the precisely opposite inference. (See above, 5, p. xxxiv.) 

[Mr A. J. Ellis has written in the Academy for 15 Jan. 187*2 a 
very interesting paper on the letter v, to which I am desirous of 
directing my readers' attention, as containing a great deal of 
authentic information and the results of an almost unrivalled power 
of phonetic discrimination in reference to this subject. He points 
out that, whereas, when 00 is followed by another vowel, English 
Speakers naturally pronounce a v, other nations do not; Italian 
uomo, uopo, and French ouais , ouate , ouest , oui being distinguishable 
by an attentive hearer from English wa(f)m, wa(r)p, way, wattle 
west, we. The case of 00 before a vowel is parallel to that of ee! 
‘The initial short and stressless elements ee, 00 do not occur at the 
‘ commencement of diphthongs in English, as to my ears they do in 
4 Welsh 3 , and as they may once have done in Latin. Those nations 
■ who use short ee, 00 habitually give them consonantal syllabic value.’ 
He objects to the notion, that Latin v was equivalent to English w, 
mainly on the ground that it is, so far as he knows, not familiar to 
the lips of any European people except the English. ‘The final 
‘ inference would seem to be that I, V (in Latin) should be considered 
4 as vowels capable of becoming the stressless elements of diphthongs, 
4 so long as II, VV initial are not found; that after these were found 
‘ ( an ^ probably some time before they crept into writing, which 
* always lags after speech) y and labial v were employed, when I, v 
‘ were the initial (not the final) stressless elements of diphthongs; 


5 Cnrsscn means by the Germ, w die labio-dental English v. The 
south Germ, w is, according to Mr Ellis, the labial v Gee App. A. xviu.), 
but this is not known to all Germans, though Rumpelt {Deuisch. 

1. 32a—327 note) seems groping lor it. See also p. 319, where 
he argue , for the old high German w or uu having had tile sound of 
English w, 

* 1 M. Midler’s remarks in Acad. 15 Pec. 1871, and ihe reply of 
Mtinru in Am./, j Jan. 187:, should also be read. 
t ' * lnla » 10 10 initial, Welshmen conceive that they pronounce ya, 
yo, yo, and similarly in wfvy ihcy believe they say (Engl.) wo, wy! 

1 jus is doubtful to me, because 1 1 the difficulty all Welshmen expe- 
‘ run ice at hist in saying ye. woo, which they generally reduce to e, 00.* 
EUIs 4 Pfon. p. 746 n. 
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‘3nd that later in some words, especially in provincial pronuncia- 
• tion, y passed into dzh (English J) in Gaul (subsequently French J) 
‘and parts of Italy, and gh (Spanish j) in Spain; that v either 
‘ remained provincially as labial v, or became dentaliscd into labio¬ 
dental v as being the firmer form and corresponding to the fa- 
4 miliar f. But there seems to be no time during which English w 
4 can be interpolated. Asa matter of practical convenience, English 
‘ speakers should abstain from w in Latin, because no continental 
4 nation can adopt a sound they cannot pronounce. As a question 
4 of date, if the spelling vv is used, the pronunciation of labial v or 
4 labio-dental v at pleasure may be employed, most of the Germans 
4 taking labial v, and the rest of the world dental v/ {Acad. pp. 
36, 39 somewhat abridged.) 

I cannot say that the fact of w being a difficult and now rare or 
non-existent sound in Southern Europe is to my mind decisive against 
its having been the sound of Latin v in the time of Cicero. For 
that sound, whatever it was, did (as Mr Ellis agrees in thinking) 
historically give place to other sounds, and is not now the sound of 
the character v either in Italy or in France at least. And 1 can 
detect nothing in English inconsistent with Roman phenomena, and 
a great deal wonderfully identical. At the same time such a pro¬ 
nunciation as ou in French out does apparently correspond equally 
well with the early Roman phenomena; and it has existing Southern 
usage in its favour as against English w. And I am quite content 
to think that a labial v was provincially contemporary and in the 
end generally superseded it. (This really differs little from what I 
have said before; see §§ 61, 88 and supr. pp. xlii. xliii.) But “ns a 
matter of practical convenience/’ I venture to give a different 
recommendation from Mr Ellis. I am confident that the labio¬ 
dental v is a very misleading pronunciation of Latin v, and wholly 
inconsistent with the Roman phenomena until some late period 1 . 
English people will practically lx? very near the truth, if they pro¬ 
nounce v in Latin for some centuries after Christ as w. If the 
French pronounce it as ou (in out), the Italians as u (in uomo), and the 


1 Comp. Trof Munro, Acad, t Jan. 187?. p. 17: ‘Let Latin r be 
1 English or South- German w, or the French ou in oul, only not English 
* or Romance vd 
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s as labial v, there will probably be no greater differehce J 
was often heard in the streets of Rome in the days of Cicero. 
The close resemblance of English w to these French and Italian 
sounds is shewn most strongly by the existing doubt as to whether 
Welsh w is a vowel or a consonant, and by the uncertainty of 
English orthoepists to which class to refer English w (Ellis, Eng. 
Pron. p. 185)- Bs close resemblance to labial v will not be 
doubted by those who hear a South German pronounce English 
words. If the English hearer expects a v, he thinks he hears a w; 
if he expects a w, there is difference enough to make him think he 
hears a v.] 

On F. 


On the sound of f I have already spoken (p. xxxvi). 

The facts adduced in this first book and in § 766 of the third 
book would be almost enough to shew that f was not a sound of 
the Indo-European original alphabet, but of a much later and more 
special source. The number of words, in which it occurs as 
initial, is not very large, but the number in which it occurs, as 
initial of a suffix or after a vowel, is exceedingly small—four or five 
only. (Of course compounds must for such a purpose be separated 
into their members; e.g. in sestlfcr f is initial.) A few more are 
named by Corssen (Krit. Nachtr. p. 193 sqq. Aussprache , T. 140 
sqq. cd. a), e.g. Alflus, Orflus, Ufens, Aufldas, but these arc proper 
n.nn( and probably not Latin, Certainly such a rare occurrence of 
t in suffixes goes far to shew that the sound did not exist at the time.* 
when these suffixes fii t assumed shape and use. It may well lie that 
-bio is of the same stock as ferre to bear , but. if so, they are col¬ 
lateral relatives, and -bro : the earlier of the two. Similarly the 
verbal tense-suffixes -bam, -bo, &c., the derivative noun-suffixes 
-bulo, -bill, -bo, the case-suffix -bi in tibl, -bio in nobis, vobla, -bus 
u in nouns, may very possibly have correspondents in Latin (or 
Umbrian or Oscan 1 ) beginning with f, but 1 should be inclined to 

1 Is il certain that the signs in Umbrian, Oscan, &c., for which we 
vnm f. had tii. which wc ascribe to the Latin f, and not r.ither 

n labial .-und? [Compare what Mr Ellis -ays {Acad, is; Jan. 1N72): 
, AIler Somc recent v\pericncc 1 feel doubtful of all assertions respe tins 
I as well as v. Certainly f is a comparativrlv rare sound, and Ltbinl’f 
■ may prove more common than is generally supposed.’] 



misTfy 
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such words with f as in a collateral not a parental relation 
to those with b. And thus amavi would not be for ama-fui, but 
it may contain a suffix from the same root as fui. 



On C before se, e, i, See. 

That c before e or i was in Latin not pronounced as either 
Engl, ch, i.e. tsb (so in Italian), nor as s (so in French and English), 
nor as ts (so in German), nor in fact noticeably different from k, 
may be inferred from the following arguments. 

i. Closely connected forms exhibit perpetual alterations of the 
letter following e, without any sign of a variance in the sound of c 
when followed by e or i. Can Statius in writing replictus, instead 
of the usual repllcltus, have made so great a change as hardening s 
or sli or ch into k ? If a final e be omitted, could the effect have 
been to harden these dentals or palatals into k? Yet die. due, sic, huuc 
stand for dice, ddee, sice, bunco. Hosce is common, but is never 
abbreviated into bosc: that is to say, c is frequently added when it 
would, if a sibilant, be indistinguishable, it is not added, when its pre¬ 
sence would have been audible! Can decern have been pronounced 
dechem or detsezn or desem, and yet its derivative ordinal have been 
sounded dekumus, and then, at the same time with that, dechimus, 
See.? Kaillus became Cselius: did the c change its sound when the 
diphthong ai was changed into the diphthong ae ? or did it wait 
until the diphthong ae gave place to the single vowel e (§ 262)? 
Compare audacter (Quint. 1. 6, § 17) with audaciter: difflcultor 
and difflcultas with difficile; capio, recipio, cepi, eaptum, roceptum; 
cauo. ceclni; acor, acris; locus, loci, loco, loculus, locellus; lacun 
with its genitives lacl and lacus, and dat. pi- l&ctums and lacltjua; 
piscis, plscieulus, piacosus; averavetum with qvercctum; preeqvo- 
quis contracted into propcox. and prwcox with its genitive praBcoclB; 
fax with its old 110m. faces; &c. I am aware that the substitution of 
a guttural for a palatal (die -:dik, for dice dicbo) may be paralleled xliv 
from Sanskrit as now pronounced, but the change of sound is marked 
by a change of letter, and the palaUl letters are not dependent for 
their sound on one vowel rather than another. Hut in cl» t sicil 
Latin the change apposed is not justified, so far as I know, by any 
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rTnafogy. Changes of consonantal sounds are frequent, but the; 
rarely caused by any change of the subsequent vowel: and the 
change of sound is frequently shewn by a change of the spelling, 
e.g. in veh-ere, vec-tum, which is the nearest analogy that I know. 


' i . The letter c was used in early times in words which were 
afterwards spelt, some with c, others with g ; and some instances of 
this use remain in early inscriptions (see §§ 56, 104). Whether these 
words were at the time pronounced with the flat guttural, or 
whether the sharp and flat guttural were not clearly distinguished 
(of. App. A. vii.), it is not easy to say. But k was also in use, and 
is found in a few inscriptions, generally before a, but also before o, 
and (in one inscription regarded on this account by Mommsen as 
Graecising) before e; e.g. kalendas, korano, dekerntrea ; and it was 
the regular abbreviation for the pranomen Kaeso and for kalendas 
($ 103). It is not likely that, if c before e and 1 was pronounced 
otherwise than before a, 0. and u, no attempt should have been made 
to retain k for the guttural. Yet such an idea does not appear to 
have occurred to any of the reformers of Latin orthography—neither 
to Accius nor to Lucilius nor to Claudius Caesar, in the name of 
each of whom (see however § 946 n.) c occurs before one of these 
supposed influential vowels. Quintilian (1. 7, § 10) speaks of the 
desire on the part of some grammarians to write k before a, (not 
before o and u also.) but his remark on this seems clearly to imply 
that c had but one sound, “k quidem in nullis verbis utendum 
puto, nisi quae significat, etiam ut sola ponatur. Hoc co non omisi, 
quod qindam earn, quotiens a sequatur, necessariam credunt, cum 
sit c littera quae ad omnes vocales vim suam proferat. n ‘k should 
7int in my opinion be used in any word except in those for which it can 
stand by itself as an abbreviation. 1 mention this because of the opinion 
of some persons that k must be used if the vowel & follow it , though 
c is a letter the sound of which is heard before all vowels' 

3. But with these facts must be considered, in order that 
*l their full force may be seen, the fact that there.is no hint in any 
ancient writer whatever of c having more than one sound, since 
the early times mentioned in the last paragraph (Schneider, Lat. 
Cr . I. 244, 247* Corssen, Awspraebe , 1. 48). And this is the move 
remart able, because there are many parts of their writings in which 
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Slioh a variety of sound could hardly help being noticed, if it 
< listed. For instance Quintilian (i. 4, §§ 7—9) reIcrs to ** ,e 

discussion of the grammarians whether the Romans lacked some 
necessary letters, and then to the counter question whether some 
were superfluous, and speaks of k and q. In 7 § 28 he is speaking 
expressly of what is written one way and pronounced another, and 
instances this very letter c as used to denote Gnseus (cf. infr. § 104). 
Terentianus Maurus (who is generally thought to have lived at end 
of 3rd century p. Chr.), referring to the fact that the names of the 
three letters c, k, q contained each a different vowel (ce, ka, qu; 
comp. App. A. xxiii.), says expressly, as I understand him, that k 


and q are alike in sound and are both superfluous, because it 
matters not whether c, k, or q be used, whichever of the vowels 
follow (w. 204 — 209)*. 

See also Diomed. pp. 423, 424, cd. Keil; Priscian Inst. r. 14. 
17; pp. 12, 13, ed. Hertz; Servius, p. 422, ed. Keil; Tompeius, 
v. no, ed. Keil; Max. Viet. p. 19451 Putsche; and others quoted 


in Schneider, Lat . Gr. J. p. 292 sqq. 

4. c is invariably represented in Greek transliteration by *, Ik* 
the vowel that follows what it may; and k is invariably represented 
by Latin c a . Now Greek k has never been, and is not either 


1 The lines stand thus in Lachmann’s edition, but the whole pas* 
sage, beginning at v. 85, should be read: 

k perspicuum est littera quod vacate possit; 
et q similis, namque eadem vis in utraque est; 
quia qui locus est primitus unde exoritur c, 
quascunque deinceps libcat jugarc voces, 
mu tare nccesse est son i turn quidem supremum, 
refert nihilum, k prior nn q siet an c. 
i. c. Whatever velvets you pi ease to utter after forming the guttural 
contact for c, you must change accordingly the last fart of the sound 
{i.c . the vo'itki part of the syllable ca, cu, ce l-*e.\ but m Matters not 
whether the former part (i. <?. the consonant) fa k or q or c. [Marius \ ic- 
toriuus in the passage (I. 6) quoted by Prof. M. Muller {Acad. 15 Dec. 
1871) had this passage of Terentianus before him. Both, I think, in 
the words ‘supremum sonitum (sonum)’ are referring, not to the opening 
of the organs as distinguished from the dosing of them in the pronun¬ 
ciation of mutes, but to the names of the letters, which were symbols of 
the pionunciation. (Sec § 57). In Marius ‘distcnto rictu’ refers to the 
vowel a (in ka), ‘producto rictu' to the vowel u (in qu). ] 

3 Except possibly in a few earlv woids, the spelling '>t whkh may 
be accounted for from c being once the common sign of belli the sharp 
and flat guttural 
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Against this argument it may be urged that as the Latin c 
coincided in sound with k before a, o, u, it was only natural for the 
Greeks to use k for o before e and 1, unless the sound before e or 1 
was clearly different from the sound of k and was readily ex- 
pressible by some other Greek letter 3 . 

Now the actual sounds given to c before e or i in words derived 
from Latin are (i) Engl, ch ( = tsh) by the Italians and AVallachians 
(*) En S L th ( shar P) by the Spaniards. ( 3 ) s (sharp) by the other 
Romance peoples (and the English). ( 4 ) The Germans pronounce 
it in Latin words as ts. Further it may be argued on physiological 
grounds that it may have been sounded as ky, or Germ, ch, or ah- 
these being possible mediating sounds between the sharp guttural 
mute and the various existing sounds of Latin c. (See v. Raumer. 
Gcsam. Sc hr if ten, pp. 40—43, 90—95 ; Schuchardt, 1. 164; Ellis, 
p. 204, quoted in App. A.xxv.; Max Muller in Academy for Feb. 15] 
1871.) Could these sounds have been represented in Greek? 

The sound of s could easily and accurately have been expressed 
by Greek a. 

sh could be expressed by either <r , <r<r or o-i (cf. Mullach, Gram, 
d. Griech. Vulgarspracfx, p. 115). 

th (sharp) would be expressed far more nearly by a- than by 
I he sound of sharp th is now expressed in modern Greek by 0, 
but it is not clear when $ first obtained this sound. 

> t3 could casiI >; be expressed by T(r or rf (see below). I regard 
this value for Latin c, until at least some very late period, as utterly 
inadmissible. No combination was so thoroughly alien to the 
Romans, who never tolerated a dental mute before a sibilant in th- 


1 The Tzakoninns say rfc for /cat (see below, p. li.). Mr I). Bikehs 
9Vhe A,adany for 15 March, 1871) says, ‘in many of the Greek 
‘inlands k i pronounced like Italian c before the vow rid e, t, i>.’ 

, “ lJr °f M Muller says : 4 Unless we admit that c in Cicero was 

• 'Trnr 1 cxni, !>' like f or / xact 'y likc <f—aud tins nobody 

, ' uoilnnjr remained to the Greeks but to ui.e k as tl 0 near«-t 

...‘I'/’VT* W- 1 '. l ' f *" rcly thU is E0in S too lar. He himself 

1 ' ia t me Germans wrote z urtz for c, as proving not 
h \* * c * aa pronunciation of c. but that they came nearer 

to c than did ihc Germ, k, or ch. {Academy, 15 I eb. *871, p. M 0 .) 
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writes /3 where Dionysius or Diodorus or Dio has ov, and 
often the v of the Inscriptions gives place in the Latin of the 4th 
century to b; e. g. Calvua to Calbus, &c. 

Again, the MSS. of the New Testament, are, I believe, the 
earliest MSS. existing (except some papyri and the Herculaneum 
rolls), and the following facts may therefore be of use. The name 
Silvanus occurs four times (2 Cor. i. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. 

>• 1; 1 Pet. v. 12). In St Peter Vat. alone (against Sinait. Alex.) 
has 2tX$ayor. In St Paul Vat. like the rest (and Ephr. in 2 Cor., 
being lost in 1, 2 Thess.) has SiAoutu/o?: two bilingual MSS. Clar. 
Boern. (cent. 6 and 9) with the transcripts Sang. Aug. and (once) the 
second hand of No. 67, are the only MSS. late or early, as Mr Hort 
informs me, which are known to spell the word with (3. The *1 
Latin version of Clar. (though not of Boom.) has SilbanuB. The 
solitary instance of 2i \fiavos in the Vatican is probably (as Mr Hort 
suggests) only one of several indications of the Vatican scribe being 
familiar with Latin; the confusion of v and b being common in 
early as well as late Latin biblical MSS.; e.g. the Codex Vercel- 
lensis of the Gospels (middle of 4th cent,; i.e. same date as the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger, who has written two interesting papers on the 
representations of Roman names in Greek inscriptions, says on this 
point (Hermes vi. 303) ‘on is older’ than fi as a representative of v 
and in lepublican times is found almost exclusively, whereas j3 
‘comes most into use later, without however ever getting completely 
the upper hand; for even in Constantine’s time there arc inscriptions 
‘in which Latin v is represented by on.* The only instances of fi 
which he mentions are BaXf’pto* (Attic, and cent, n.c.); BtfSia for 
Vibla (at Delphi); 4>otiX;:hor (Naples, 71 b.c.) once, against two in¬ 
stances of initial and three of medial ov in the same inscription; 
Aat/iiXXof (Lphesus, not before Hadrian’s time) with Ouft/3ioi> and 
Oilapov in same inscriptions. The name of Varus, he adds, is com¬ 
monly Oi//)pof, much less frequently Brjpos. On the other hand, in 
Italian inscriptions not uncommonly, but in those only, occurs 
Seovacrroff for Xt[3a<rrv? ] 

W hat then was the value of Q: Not, I think, that of the labio¬ 
dental v. tor the only argument that is brought for this value is 
that it has this value in modem Greek. I do not doubt that some 
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7 .. v . speakers give it this sound, but I am not disposed to ad! 
that all those who think they hear this sound are right. The truth 
is there is a labial f and v, as well as a labio-dcntal f and v, and by 
those who are not familiar with the labial the sound is often taken 
for that of the labio-dcntal. Mr Ellis (p. 518) says of an eminent 
modem Greek, ‘ The letters /3, <£ seem to be naturally pronounced 


Sl 


‘ by Prof. Valetta as a labial v and f, but when he became particularly 

* emphatic he made them the labio-dcntal v and f.’ Mr Geldart 
(Joum. of Philology for 1869, 11. p. 159) says, ‘ is pronounced in 

* Greece not like our v but like the German w, only much more 

* strongly and explosively, if one may use the word. It is not 
1 sounded by bringing together the lower lip and the upper teeth, 
‘ but by compressing the two lips together. So too and the con- 
1 sonantal sound of v, are pure lip-letters, and very different in 
‘ point of formation from f or v.’ (See also Appendix A. xviii.) 
It is obvious that a sound like this stands in at least as close a rela¬ 
tion to the English w as to the English v. 

Here then we meet with a solution of the difficulties presented 
by the confusion of Latin v with b, by the occasional representation 
of Latin v by ft, and by the historical substitution of the labio¬ 
dental v in the Romance languages for the Latin v. The phonetic 
pedigree of the Romance v might be at once stated as: 1. u vowei; 
2. French ou, pronounced as in out; 3. English w: 4. Labial v; 
-*■ Labio-dcntal v. But I do not assert that this represents an 
historical succession in a single line. It is very probable that the 
labial v existed dialectically in Italy (and probably in Greece) in 
classical times, .u»d that this accounts for such instances of the tran- 
xli scription of Latin v by as may be really the writing of Polybius, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and others 1 (c.g. lUafitov opos for 
Vesuvius-), and such vacillation in names of places as may be really 
due to the ancient authors (e.g. Lafcici, Cic. Jgr. 2.35 ; so also Greek 
writers generally; but Lavicl, Liv. 2, 3,9 ; 3, 25; 4, 45)* In and after 


1 Some few instances in inscriptions between the battle of Actium 
a, y* c,ul the 4th century p. Lhr. are mentioned by Franz {Elan. 
Ep \raph. Crete, p. 24b). I have not the means now fur lurthei 
inquiry. [See above, p. xii.] 

- [Ihc Neapolitan <i»»le-:t of modem Italian is characterised among 
other thing by * it* extremely frequent interchange of b and v7 (Dicz^ 
Cram. I. 83.)] 




z i On C before se, e. i, &c. 

mj-iL ____— -:—r*i 

(pcrlcla, ocio, prudenciua) are not of early times, and are gi\cn By 
collectors who lived at a time when the spelling ocio at least was 
usual; one (renunciatlonem) is from a notoriously bad collector, a 
fifth (disposiclonem) is from a late Neapolitan inscription contain¬ 
ing several misspelt words 1 ; the remaining two (tenninac[iones], 
defencionea) are from an inscription at Medjana in Africa of the 
time of Alexander Severn s (222 — 235 p. Chr.). Even if these last 
be rightly copied, (which is not certain,) an inference from African 
spelling or pronunciation in the 3rd century to ordinary Roman 
spelling and pronunciation in (say) the Augustan age would be 
about as justifiable as an inference from the usage of words or 
constructions in Apuleius or Tciiullian to that of Ciceio or 
Quintilian. It is curious that the grammarian (Pompeius), whom 
Prof. Max Mailer quotes as his authority for saying that * we 
4 know for certain that in the jtli century it was considered wrong 


4 not to assibilatc tl before a vowel, was also an African, from 
Mauretania, and as regards his age all that is tolerably certain is 
that he did not live before the 5th century, and not later than the 
end of the 7th century (Keil, Gram. Lot . v. p. 93. Sec also 
Teuflel, Gesch. d . Rom. Liu . p. 982). And again, another African, 
Commodianus, of Lhe 3rd century, has iu an acrostic the word rum 
for the initial word of the line which is to give the last letter but 
three of concupiecenrtae 3 (L. Muller, Dc re metr. p. 262, quoted by 
Corssen, 11. 1003). 

Thirdly, what docs this confusion really prove as to the pro¬ 
nunciation of cl before a vowel, at the time, be it what it may, 
when the confusion existed? Trof. M. Muller says: ‘The only 
4 point where these two letters (c and t) can possibly meet is the 
4 assibilation. Tl may go as far as tel, but unless Id also went as 
‘far as tslii, the two could not have met. and no Roman v.lu-thci in 
4 Italy or Africa could have attempted to write rommtlatlo by 
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nensi commutatas rcperics littenis c ct t, quod qui ante septimum 
sceculum obtinuisse sibi persuadeni, nc (cissurniiy) ii vehemcntci cirant. 
[See also to the -same effect Mommsen s Preface to his edition of tl*c 
Digest, p. xl.] 

1 Some of these remarks are due to Prof. Munro s pamphlet. 

9 Prof. Munro tell* me that this line should ho read, 4 Turn pro die 
tuovigila,’ in order to harmonize with the imperatives ami unlit he es 
before and after. [Haupt has independently made the same correct u-ii.] 
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~ 1 reamnclatio * (Academy, p. 146). I reply (1) by referring to Prof. 
Muller’s instructive Lectures, 11. p. 168, where, quoting Marsh, he 
says, ‘We are told by careful observers that the lower classes in 
‘(French) Canada habitually confound t and k, and say mekier , 
4 moikie for metier, moitie . 1 Quintilian (if the MSS are correct, 1. 
11. 5, ed. Halm) speaks of that 4 fault of pronunciation by which 
‘c and s are softened into t and d’ (comp. Schuchardt, 111. 
81, sq.). (2) I refer to an authority whom Prof. Muller will 

respect—Mr Ellis (quoted in App. A. xxv.), who explains dis¬ 
tinctly how the confusion of t with c arises, and in the stage of 
ky, ty, before either is assibilated; and v. Raumer (who seems 
to me to have inspired M. Muller in his argument generally) 
says the same ( Gesam . Schriften , p. 92). (3) [ venture to go still 

farther, and, while fully admitting the theoretical possibility of pala¬ 
talised k and t (ky, ty) having been the mediator between ce, cl and 
the modern assibilated pronunciations, such ass, ts, orth, I hesitate 


as to its reality. For, as Corssen says (1.49), there is not a spark of 
positive evidence for it: and, if c once became t, the change of t to a 
is far too common a phenomenon in Latin to necessitate an explana¬ 
tion, which applies only to t before 1 (cf. § 191 and infr. p. Ixii.). 
it must be remembered that the palatalisation of c into ch ah in 
French is before the vowel a 1 . (Diez, 1. 249, considers here the 
intermediate step to have been a guttural aspirate, Germ, ch.) 

To sum up; as there is not one particle of trustworthy evidence, 
before at least the fifth or sixth century, for any other pronunciation 
of c than that of the sharp guttural, except the few reminiscences 
of the sound of g, two African inscriptions, and the [doubtful 
text of the] African acrostic of the 3rd century with the doubtful 
inferences deduced from them, I am unable to see how it can be 
any defence of so thoroughly confusing a pronunciation of the 
Latin of Cicero and Quintilian, as arises from sounding c as b, 
that it is theoretically possible for the Romans to have made a 
difference in ci compared with ca, which was yet so small that no 
grammarian noticed it, and no writer attempted to express it. 


1 So in English the pronunciation of 0 as ky took place only (?) 
before a; 0. g. curd, bind ( - hyaind), sky { — skyui). 



On e before e and i. 





On g before ao, e and 1 . 

That g in Latin was not pronounced as English J ( = dzh), and 
that it was always hard before all vowels, may be inferred from the 
following arguments. (Compare also the discussion of the sound 
of c before the like vowels.) 


1. Closely connected forms exhibit perpetual alterations of the 
vowel following g, without any evidence of a desire to change g 
before e or 1; c.g. malignus for maligenus; gigno for gigeno; teg- 
men for tegimen; tignum compared with tiglllum, &c. Similarly 
rego, regia, regit becomes rectum (for regtum); reg- makes regls 
regi, regum, reguluB, and rex (for reg-B, rec-s); ager, agrl; fuga, 
fugre, fugax, fugio, fugitivua. 

2. In Greek g is always represented by y; and y is represented 
by g. It is true in modem Greek y before * and i is Eng. y; but it 
is by no means certain when y first gained this sound. And more¬ 
over the sound of y is not that of Engl. J. 

3. There is no trace to be found in the grammarians of any 
different sound of g before the several vowels. This is the more 
noticeable, because they speak of the effect of g and c. upon a pre¬ 
ceding n, in converting the dental into the guttural nasal. But they 
make no allusion to any difference in the g. Yet the instances 
adduced contain the lingual as well as the labial vowels, e.g. angvis, 
lugenuus, an ceps, LonginuB, angulus, angene. It is no doubt not 
impossible that this change in the sound of n should be made lx*forc 
palatals such as Engl, ch and J ; but we do not make it in English. 

I infer that the Latins had (in these cases at least, and ii in these, 
why not in others?) c and g hard, whether e and 1, or a, o, u 
followed. 


4. There is no evidence of g having such a sound as Engl. J 
before the 4th or 5th century p. Chr., according to Schuchardt; 
before the 5th century, according to Corssen. Diez (1. 368) infers 
from the Anglo-Saxon alphabet that g was the guttural flat mute up 
to the 7th century. The omission of g before i, in major for magior, 
docs not appear to imply the assibllation of g. For it takes place 
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11>re v as much as before i, e. g. nivig for nigvls, malo for mi 
aud £ is too commonly omitted before consonants to make its 
omission before semiconsonants unnatural. There is evidence in 
the 4th and 5th centuries of its having the sound of Engl, y (=J), 
e.g. magestates for majestates, fatem for vlgintt. Possibly this 
sound of g may have existed dialectically earlier. 


On dentals; especially ti before a vowel. 

On the pronunciation of tl we have a distinct statement bv 
Isidore in the beginning of the 7 th century p. Chr., viz. that before 
a vow el tia should be sounded as zia. And Pompeius (v. pp. 104 
286, ed. Keil) and Consensus (v. p. 395 , ed. Kell) appear to say 
the same. But these are apparently not much, if at all, earlier wit¬ 
nesses; and accordingly donationem, donatlones, are represented i n 
Ravenna Greek of the 6th century by foyafiwp, ow . And 

since the 6th century, according to Corssen, instances occur of a 
similar assibilation, in which the 1 was not preserved, e.g. con- 
stantao, conatanzo are written for constants. Schuchardt (1. 104. 
150) thinks that assibilation began as early as the 2nd century 
p. Chr., but did not become general till a much later period. In 
Umbrian and Oscan it appeared before the first Punic War, and 
the origin of such forms as formonsua is probably to be found in 
fonnontios (see §813). On dl before a vowel see § 154. 

A final d was often pronounced as t (§ 150); and Quintilians 
words (1. 7, § 5) imply, I think, that there was no difference in the 
pronunciation of ad and at, though the difference in spelling ap¬ 
pears to have continued long. But d is rarely final (§ 155), aru j 
Vclius Longus (beginning of 2nd cent. p. Chr.) speaks of apud 
and Bed being pronounced with d (p. 2231, Putsche). 

Mr Munro calls attention to the fact that the continental t (and 
therefore of course d) is more dental than w ith us. Mr Ellis ( Phil 
Soc. Tram. 1867, SuppL p. u) describes the European dental as 
formed by pressing the tongue against the teeth, whereas in English 
the tongue scarcely reaches the gums. (See however Eng. Pron, 
P- 477 > n ) But I do not think this can affect the question of the 
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0n ti; final d ; bs, & c . ; n before gutturals ; gn. 



Interchange of d and t. That interchange depended on the tendci 
tb^lrop the sound of the voice at the end of the word, as the 
Germans do now, e.g. unt for und (Brilcke, pp. 38. 46. See also 
below, App. A. vii.). 


On bs, x, bt, &c. 

That bs is = pa, not bz, follows from the general law of Latin, that 
the former of two consonants is made conformable to the latter, and 
from the fact that b was the sharp hiss. Some instances are found 
of araps, urps, pleps (Neue, 1. p. 137)* Compare also sertbo, 
scrip si, scriptum (cf. § 78). Plutarch writes tVpoi/ 01 j/eKovevrrjs 
for templum obseqventlB {Fort, Rom. 10). 

Similarly x is for kB, not gz. Compare rego, rexl, rectum. 
Reg-sl first* becomes rec-sl, then is written rexi. 

So also cbtulit was pronounced optullt: optlmue is for ob-ttmuB, 
(see Quint. 1. 7. 7). And usually with the prepositions in compo¬ 
sition, we shall be justified in thinking that, even where MSS. and 
inscriptions vary much in their spelling, the assimilation, entire or 
partial, was expressed in pronouncing; the spelling, as is natural, 
oscillating between the claims of etymology and sound ; e.g. apparere, 
adparere; lmperium, lnperium; &c. 

On n before gutturals; gn. 

The pronunciation of n as ng before a guttural (c, g, qu) is char 
from Nigidius Figulus, ap . GW/. XIX. 14. 7. No mention is made of 
the absorption of the g. And in the Greek to which it is compared 
the y is written twice, uyyfXor. 

On is (or was) in Germany, I believe, pronounced like ng 4 -n, i.e. 
dlgnufl is sounded ding nus. In Italian and french itis like ny in 
dln-yug. There appears to be no allusion to such pronunciations 
in any of the Latin writers, although they frequently discuss ng. 
This seems decisive against the above-named pronunciations of gn, at 
least in the absence of any other evidence for them. (See Schneider, 
I.at.Gr.i. 27a; Curssen, n. 261, cd. 2; and below, p. Ixxx.) 
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O n a. 



liv Corssen maintains (Ausspr. i. 294) that s had in Latin three 
sounds: 


(1) Sharp (i-e. a hiss) as initial, and medial before and after 
other consonants, except n. 

(2) Soft (i.e. flat = Engl, z) between two vowels, as r.ow in the 
■Romance tongues, and after n. 

(3) Dull and faint at the end of words. 

Of the sound of s as s sharp there is the strongest possible 
proof. For (a ) it maintains its place before sharp consonants in at, 
sp, sq, sc, and it does not maintain its place before flat consonants, 
e.g. d, m, n, 1, r (§ 193. a). And(/») it changed a flat consonant preced¬ 
ing it to a sharp. It may be said that consul, mons, axs show flat 
consonants preceding. But consul was abbreviated cos, which shows 
the evanescence of the n. Mons, ars (from stems monti-, artl-) 
are instances of the refusal of the Romans, when sacrificing some¬ 
thing, to sacrifice all. The ti had already gone: it was necessary at 
least to write n and r to preserve the individuality of the words. 
But the pronunciation is a different thing. I conjecture that both n 
and r were in these cases whispered^ not voiced (cf. App. A. viii.—x.). 
This necessity made the Romans unwilling to permit the retention 
of n and r, when there was.no further reason. A whispered r 
exists in Icelandic (written hr, Ellis, p. 544). A similar whispered r 
may be presumed in words like prorsum, eursum, which became 
prosum, eUBum, by r assimilating to b. But that r as a general rule 
was voiced, appears clearly from its pathology and inJluence. 

The third sound, attributed by Corssen to b, is inferred from 
the frequent omission of a in writing, and from its non-pronuncia¬ 
tion in early verse (§ 193. 5). I do not know what precise sound 
Coi;>sen means to give it, nor what it could have, different from s 
or z, but, this difficulty over, I have nothing to object. 

But the second sound seems to me very doubtful. I cannot 
estimate properly the value of the argument from the Romance lan¬ 
guages 1 . Their list of sounds is not so closely accordant with that 


1 Mr Payne Phil. Soc . Trans . 1868—9, p. 419) doubts the 8 between 
two vowels having a z >ound in French in the 13th or 14th centuries. 
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On a. 



jited cither by Corssen or myself to the Romans, as to 1 nil 
^ -itS^cessary to suppose any identity of pronunciation in this case. 
In Italian particularly s has a very different character from what it 
had in Latin. Witness the combinations sb, sm, sg, sd, sn, si, sr, 
&c. There remain three other arguments which appear to me, if 
they prove anything, to prove that s written was s sharp. 


§L 


(i) The fact that r supplanted s in many words is justly ad¬ 
duced (p. 280) as a proof that a was in these words pronounced 
like z. But why this should prove that a was pronounced as z in 
other words, in which this change did not take place, is far from 
clear. I draw exactly the opposite inference. If s had in these 
words been pronounced like z, it would have passed to r as in 
other words. This rhotacism swept over the language like an 
epidemic, and seized those instances of 's as its victims which were 
predisposed to it by the sound; and it is surely most probable that 
it seized all such. Reason for discrimination I see none. 


(2) Another argument (p. 281) is that an s between two 
vowels, which in some forms was changed to r, in other forms of 
the same stem was omitted. I cannot see what this proves, except 
that the flat b which changed to r was sometimes omitted. But 
the question is, what was the sound of an a which was not omitted, 
and which did not change to r? 


(3) The last argument brought by Corssen (p. 284) is that s 
after n was pronounced, in certain words at least, ae if between 
two vowels, the n being omitted, and, consequently, it would have 
the ordinary sound of s between two vowels, i.e. z (see § a)- 

On this matter I would refer to the extract from Mr Bril given 
in App. A. § v. It will be remembered that Cicero tells us that ns. 
nf lengthened the preceding vowel (§ 167). Now b and f agree in 
being voiceless continuous consonants. And voiceless consonants 
are just those ‘before which n is so short, as scarcely to add any 
‘ appreciable quantity to the syllable,’ I conclude from these facts that 
s was a voiceless consonant in this case also; that the n was scarcely 
audible: but that to compensate for this, the Romans lengthened 
the preceding vowel, i.e. dwelt longer on the preceding vowel, to 
signalize the fact of the syllable being more than the vowel + a. 
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\ J; ^ijr^pe0y transcriptions show that it was the vowel, not mcrel 
syllable, that was lengthened. 

[Mr Munro contends for s having had the flat sound ‘in the 
4 comparatively few cases in which s not representing a real bs 
4 comes between two vowels.’ He points to the fact that 4 in 
4 Italian there are most suggestive exceptions to s being soft’ (flat) 
* between two vowels: in cosa, riso , etc.; and in the adjective ter- 
4 mination -oso it is sounded, as’ sharp s. 4 The Italian too is strongly 
‘supported by late Greek; we find Kaa-cros (casus), Kovpioavos 
4 (curlosus), (fiapcoa'da (famoasa), €^Kova‘(raTos (excusatUB), c£kov<t- 
4 (rartveiv (excusare) and the like. What is the meaning of this <r<r, 
4 if there was no difference between the s of casus (cassus) and c&sa, 
4 of rosus (rossus) and r6sa?" (Few Remarks , pp. 13 and 26.) If 
indeed the Italian representatives of all the words enumerated in 
§ 193- 3. which are not really referable to a , or b of that section, 
and if no other words with Latin s have a fiat s between two 
vowels, the coincidence would be so striking as perhaps to justify 
Mr Munro's inference. I do not know whether this is so or not. 
An intimate knowledge of Italian in its whole development is re¬ 
quisite to enable due weight to be given to an argument from 

pronunciation which seems to spring over many centuries.] 

Curtius has made the origin of the long vowel in the nominative 
case of certain classes of Greek substantives the subject of an 
instructive essay (as indeed all he writes is instructive), Studien, n. 
15 9— 1 7.5 > and has put forth a theory of the pathology of these 
cases, which has considerable bearing on the Latin long vowel 
before ns, a fact which he naturally notices in this connexion. 
I am not sure that in setting out the ditferent moments of the 
change from C.g. tt (trips to tt arrfp, yvoopovs to yvnpoiv, <f>€povTS to 

(fiepuv, aa(f)(<7t to <ra<f)}'ft (p. 169), he means to imply any chrono¬ 

logical interval, even the smallest, between the stages of the change. 
Rut there seems to me to be an unreality about it, which makes me 
unable, at least without explanation, to adopt his theory. He de¬ 
scribes the process thus: 4 n, r, s before a final s make the preceding 
4 vowel long; and thereby becoming weak themselves, run a risk of 
passing, as it were, into the preceding vowel, as is the case in the 
‘accusative plural (poiaas, rnusas, for povaavs, nniearne). But in- 
4 stead of so doing, they draw the following 3 to themselves, assi- 




~£jfphite it to themselves, take, as it were, the duration of the s, and 
‘ so recover their full sound of n, r, a.’ The unreality of this lies 
first in speaking of n, r, a as going through successive stages of 
weakness and recovery, and secondly in the notion of assimilation 
itself. The fact is, I suppose, that in Greek and Latin the vocal n 
and voiceless s were incompatible. The Latin generally, after its 
wont, and the Greek in some instances (e.g. ^oucrav, Sou?), made the 
former of the two give way to the latter; n became voiceless, and 
the vowel was lengthened by the involuntary dwelling upon it in 
consciousness of the obscuration of one of the normal sounds of the 
word. In Greek generally the n won the day, and the so-called 
assimilation of ns to nn is, in reality, the voice dwelling longer on 
the n and not uttering the s at all, the previous vowel having been, 
as before, prolonged in anticipation of the loss. If I may use 
metaphorical language, the voice may be said to lengthen the vowel 
just as a lea per presses the ground more firmly before a spring. 
The speaker is aware of a difficult combination of sounds ap¬ 
proaching, and instinctively spreads the time required for the vowel 
-f-n + B over two of them, because he knows he cannot apportion it 
strictly and preserve them all. 

In Latin homons became homos, and the s was then dropped ; Ivii 
partly perhaps, because otherwise a confusion with the acc. plur. of 
o nouns would be imminent, partly from the slight hold a final s 
had in the early language. But in by far the majority of -on stems 
(cf. §§ 449, 450) the 0 was naturally long. The stems in -r and -1 
(which were voiced consonants) repudiated the sharp nominative 
sign a. Stems in -b with a short preceding vowel and not neuter 
are rare. In some we have a long vowel in the nominative (e.g. 
Ceres, arbOs), in others a short vowel (e.g. veniia, velils, lepus, 
cIuIb). Of stems in -t with short vowel, only abiee, aries, paries 
lengthen it in nom. sing. 
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It passes now for a recognized and certain theory among most 
philclogers that as is in many words the result of a progressive 
assimilation (§31. n.). This assimilation is alleged in (a) the supine 
stem; and (6) in superlatives and ordinals. It is always assumed by 
Bopp, Curtius 1 , Corssen, L. Meyer, Schleicher. 

(a) Corssen, who especially has defended this theory against 
all comers ( Beitr . 419, 426 sq.), holds that, e.g. tond-tmn became 
tons-tum, and then tons-sum, afterwards tonsum; and that in such 
cases as mer-sum. lap-sum, &c., where there is no dental at the end 
of the stem, the change of t to b is due to a false analogy. 

Now to this theory there are, as it seems to me, two fatal ob¬ 
jections: (1) tons-tum is a perfectly stable sound, and if this form 
had once arisen, no further change (except perhaps to tostum) would 
have occurred; (2) there is a whole class of stems forming their 
supine in -sum (§191.3), for which the theory utterly fails to account. 

I have not a word to say against the possibility of Corssen’s first 
step; viz. thattond-tum becametons-tum. Neither Greeks nor Romans 
tolerated two dental mutes coming together. It was important to 
show the existence of the suffix, and yet tond-tum, if left to the 
ordinary law, would have become simply tont-tum, and the double 
in t would have been sounded like one only. The Greeks therefore 
softened the former of the two mutes into s; e.g. diw-rd?, cWr™?: 
dS-rcnv, tlartov] 7 TtiO-Srjvcu, 7 retatirjvcn. (Curt. Gr. Gr. § 46. See also 
§ 50.) The Romans also adopted this course in cases in which it 
was important to preserve the t (e.g. in cat for edit (edt), eats): and 
where an r follows immediately, because an s immediately before 
an r is hardly pronounceable; e.g. tond-trix becomes tons-trix (not 
tond-srix, tonarix); and compare mulctrum with mulBura. There is 
therefore nothing against, but much to favour, the first step of 
Co-wen's theory, if dental steins only were concerned. Tond turn, 
nitt-tum may well have become tons-tum, mis turn; but why should 

1 Curtius says, ‘ or is in all Greek dialects one of the most favourite 
* group . I only know at the most of one instance of its passing into 
‘ <r ...The passage of at into 0 is in Latin us frequent, as it is strange in 
‘Greek.’ (StuMctt, 1. 1, p. 241—2.) 
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any further change have occurred? If, as Gurtius says ( Erlaut . zu 
§ 147), 4 it is a prevalent law of speech that difficult combinations 
1 of sounds are more bearable, if they nave arisen from others yet 
4 more difficult, language setting limits to the change of. sounds in 
‘order to make their origin more patent,’ still less is it likely that, 
when change has secured an easy combination, a causeless further 
change should be made. The combination st is one of the com¬ 
monest in the language 1 ; e.g. fastus, festus, § 787; arista, costa, 
prratexta, &c. § 788; angustus, funestuo, &c. § 789; astus, csestus, 
&c. § 800; fustis, hostls, pestis, &c. §803; agrestis, &c. § 808; 
egestas, potestas, § 8ri; equester, pedester, &c. § 903; post, ast; 
ostendo, absdneo, sustento, &c.; est, estis; venisti, audisti, See, ; 
Stella, sturnus, sto, Btemo, antistes, &c. Nor, so far as I am aware, 
is there a single clear instance of st passing into sb or s*. There is 
no necessity whatever for assuming that os, ossis, or the old form 
ossu, are formed from Senior. The root of os may have had a d or 
t; in which case this instance would only exemplify the very same 
difference between the Greek and Roman method of dealing with 
double dentals, which we are here discussing. Corsscn indeed 
brings forward adgretus, egretus, quoted by Festus as old forms of 
the past participles; comestum is also found in one or two places 8 
as well as comcsum; and ostensa is found as well as ostenta. 
Now adgretus and egretus are of course, if genuine, simply in- lix 
stances of the preservation of the starting-point common to all 
theories: comestum is, I believe, the only instance of a perfectly 

1 Leo Meyer calls it * a combination for which our languages 

‘ (i.e. Greek and Latin) have a general and strong predilection.’ (/'*■»£/. 
Or. it *43.) . _ r , 

2 Even in the later imperial times there seems little evidence 01 such 

a change. See Schuchardt, I. 143. TH. 75 - , , 

* [They are (see Neue, IX. 44a) Cato, A'. A’. 5 °’ ‘comc:>ta (but ill 58 
'comc&K’i; Val. Max., 9, 12, Ext. 6 ; and the African physician (referred 
by TcufTvl to Hadrian’s timc)Cielius Aurcl., Chron . 11. 1. Pnscian, x. 

3 °« quotes ‘comestum’from Cic- Clu. 62, § 173, where the oldest 
MS. has ‘comesum.* Diomedes, pp. 363. 3^7» cd- Keil, condemns the 
formation ‘comestum,’but adds a quotation from an obscure 'Didius de 
Sallustio, comesto patiimonio. 5 If this is ilie Declamatio in Sallust., the 
MSS. give comeso. In a passage of Varro (Ah ‘ Saf, 523! cd. 
Biicheler) quoted bv Nonius, p. 15:, \vc have ‘aciniselcclis ct comestis.’ 
(In Varr. A 1 2 . A'. 1. a, $ 11, wc have ‘comesa* or 4 comeisa.')] 
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^ ^ way of dealing with the double dental in these 
bjit may be equally well regarded as the sister, not the mother, of 
comesum: oatenta may be an instance of the same, but is probably 
to be regarded as belonging to ten-ere, while ostensa belongs to 
tend-Sre. (On tnfestus, &c., quoted by Corssen, see my note on p. 
220. On haosum, Hausurus see below, p. lxv.) It can hardly be 
said that there is any evidence for the change of st into s or ss. 

My second objection to Corssen's theory is this. All the verbs 
which form theii supine in -sum may be divided into three classes* 
the first, stems of whicli the final consonant is a dental mute, viz! 
t, d; the second, stems in which the final stem consonants are 1 or r 
preceding g, 1, or r; the third consisting of a miscellaneous list of 
verbs, all of which are however characterised by the active perfect (if 
they have one) being in si (§ 705). Now this third class, not a large 
one (lapsum, Jussum, pressum; parsurus, mulsum from mulcere; 
fixum, fluxum; manBum; censum, hffisum, hausurus), but containing 
stems ending similarly to other verbs which have -turn, exhibits 
probably the result of various laws, and the -Bum may be partly 
due to a kind of attraction exercised by the perfect. At any rate 
no light on its origin is derivable from Corssens theory. But the 
second class, whicli is quite as numerous, is pervaded by a law ; all 
words of the character named have the supine in -sum. And yet 
this is utterly alien from Corssen’s theory. No one will suppose 
that sparg-tum, xnulg-tuin, fall-turn, curr-tuxn became spar-sum, 
mul-sum, foJ-sum, cur-sum by passing through the stage of spar-s¬ 
tum, mul B-tuni, fal-s-tum, cur-s-turn. (Torreo with stem tors- 
made torstum, then tostum, and there stayed.) 

I wo other grounds for hesitation in accepting Corssen s theory 
may be mentioned. (1) It supposes a progressive assimilation, 
whereas this is very rare indeed in Latin 1 . But I admit that it is 
possible. Its probability however is very small. Moreover (2), 
i the fact should be noticed that stems ending in a originally do not 
follow' the change prescribed by Corssen; e. g. ges-tum does not 
liecome ges-sum. But there are three verbs in which such a change 


^ It is rare in other cognate languages too, if I may judge from 
ochleicher s Compendium. (For the definition of progressive and revres- 
sh't assimilation see note to page 12. Kiihner \Ausf Cr. Gr. § 
Veil. 1. p. 209, cd. 2) reverses the usual application of these terms). 
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appears to be found; censeo, haurio, haareo. Now cenaeo is origi 
naiiy a t- stem (comp. Kevreco), and is perhaps a secondary- 
derivative from cenaus, which would in that case be the participle 
of a lost consonant verb. Hausurus is quite anomalous. I find 
it only in Verg. A. iv. 383, and an imitation in Stat. A . I. 667, 
twice in Silius, and possibly once in Seneca (see p. 247). Hausturua 
(Cic.) and haustus show the regular supine stem. Haereo is, 
1 suspect, an r stem (comp, atpea, though li in Latin does not 
usually correspond to. an aspirate in Greek), and owes its supine stem 
(hsesurus, hseslto) to the long penult (comp, curro, verro). 

[Mr Nettleship ( Academy 1 March 1872) brings, against my 
theory and in favour of a progressive assimilation of st into S 3 , the 
words Jubsus (for Justus) from Jus ; assus, assura apparently par¬ 
ticipial formations (as-tus, as-tura) from a stem as- which in arSre, 
arldus follows the ordinary law; pustula with another form pusula 
(or pussula?) which had it been formed from stem pus + ulo would 
have been purula. Now jussus is from a stem Jou-, as I believe, §§ 
76. a; 705, though why it has jussus and not Jutus I cannot explain. 
Possibly the desire to avoid comparison with the participle of juvaro 
may have had something to do with it: (see also p. Ixiv). Assus, 
assura I take from a root ar- and parallel them to hasr-, h®Bum. 
Pustula, in texts accessible to me, I find only in Cels. 2. 153, 22, 
ed. Daremberg; Sen. Ep. 72. § 75, ed. Haase; Mart. 8. 51. 6; 11, 
98, 4. ed. Schneidewin ; Vitmv. 7, 2. § 9 ed. Rose. Also pustu- 
latum Suet. Ner. 44, cd. Roth.; Mart. 7, 36 . On the other hand 
I find puaula in Cels. v. 26. § 31, 28. §£ 6, 10, 15 (eleven times), 16, 
17; Sen. Jr . 3. 43; Pliny (ed. Detkfsen) xx. § 44; and at least 
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eleven other places, besides xxxvn. §§ 77, 98, ed. Jan.: in Martial. 
14, 167; Colum. VII. 5. § 15 ; Paul. ap. Fest. p. 99, s.v. Jietta, ed. 
Mtlller; and pussula in Tibull. 2. 3. 10, ed. L. Muller q. v. p. xxii.; 
also pusulatum Dig. 19. 2, 31; pueuloBuni Cels. 5. 26. 31; Colum. 
7. ?. 1 ■. I believe pusula to be the earlier form 01 the two, and 
to be from the Greek foa-a, <£raaXX/s. Pustula, if not due to 
copyists, is probably formed from the Latin pus.] 

The theory which I oppose to Corssen's is, taking the dental stems 
as instances, that tt, dt became first ts. ds, and then be or s. This 
theory fulfils the really necessary conditions of truth as completely 
as Corssen’s fails. For the first step is equally applicable to all 
stems, inasmuch as it supposes the suffix only to be primarily 
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feected: the second step is inevitable if the first be admitted.^ 
da art* utterly unstable (in Latin), and must become entirely sibilant. 

The only objection which I can see to this theory is that the 
phonetic cause of the change of dt. tt, 2gt, bt, See. into ds, ts, lgs, 
ps, &c. is not apparent. But neither is the phonetic cause of the 
change of dt to st. Possibly a good phonetician, like Mr M. Bell or 
Mr Ellis, may find a reason for the change where others cannot. 
I content myself with referring to the fact that in Greek r before t 
frequently changed to s (c. g. Dor. <£«r 0 , <j>£cns by the 

side of f/wr/r; worn, Dor. umHadrjaia from ^cuV^ror 

(Schleicher, Vergl . Gr. § 148; Curtius, Gr. Gr. § 60); and some¬ 
times before u; e. g. <ri/, Dor. ru, Lat. tu (but also cov, <ro/); and 
to the word ipse, which is generally taken to be for ip-te; noxa for 
noc-ta; capsa, a box , from capere; & c. (See App, A. xxvi.) 

A double t is found in a few words; e.g. Attius, blatta, cette, 
Cotta, cottidie, auattuor, gntta, matta, sagitta, vitta, futtilis, littera, 
Mettius, mitto, and, it may be, some others. The question is perhaps 
one rather of spelling than of pronouncing. But, considering the 
frequency of suffixes commencing with t, the paucity of words with 
double t is striking. As I hold, the Romans had two ways of avoid- 
Ixi ing it; they changed tt either into ts or into st. The first produced 
an unstable combination, and therefore passed on into ss or s. This 
was the course usually adopted. The second produced a stable com- 
hinat ion, but was (in Latin) used only where the first would occasion 
further difficulties of pronunciation. (Comp. §§ 151. a; 152. 3.) 

(b) I he douhle s in the superlative form of most adjectives is 
also supposed by Corssen (see esp. Ausspr. 11. 550 sqq. 1022, cd. 2) 
and many philologers to have arisen out of st. The superlative is 
formed from the comparative stem in ios, by adding, as is supposed. 


tOnms (or tlmus), and compressing los to Is, as in rnagis for mag-ios 
( Ausspr. 11. 21 j). My objection to this is the same as in the 
former case, the extreme improbability of a stable combination like 
8t changing u> ss. Corssen states that his theory of this change rests 
principally on his explanation of the two words aihistimus, sollls- 
tlmus. as being superlatives. But, even granting that these are super¬ 
latives, such a fact would only show that a superlative might, not that 
it >nust, be so formed. Here again, as I conceive, the Latins had 
two modes of forming the superlative; either by a suffix -tlmo, or by 
a compound suffix -tiuno. It is agreed that ^onu- superlatives are 
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rfojrroed by the simple addition of a suffix (without a dental) -mo or 
-timo to the positive or comparative stem (see § 754; Corssen. 1. 
780); e.g. primus, minimus, plurimus. See. I think that the easiest 
way of explaining the formation of the ordinary superlative is by 
adding the same suffix -umo to the comparative, and regarding the 
double s as accentual and phonetic only, i.e. as representing the 
length of the syllable and the sharp sound of the 8. It is possible 
to explain the superlative of words in 1 or r, as having the same 
suffix, but attached to the stem of the positive, and to give a similar 
explanation of the double 1 or r. But the suffix may have been 
appended to the comparative, and then a strong contraction have 
taken place, factlios-imus, facilisumus, facUstmus, faciHimus. This 
presumes indeed a progressive assimilation. But 1 and r seem to 
me the only sounds in Latin which show signs of such an in¬ 
fluence; comp, velle for volere, turris by the side of ri'.po-t? (Cors¬ 
sen, Beitr . p. 402), and the evident incompatibility of 1 and r with 
a final a; e.g. consul for consuls, pater for paters. Corssen con¬ 
siders mlserrimus to be for mlsersimus, and that for misertimus ; 

4 for t after r and 1 is frequently changed to s’ (Ansspr. ir. 552); 
but with this I cannot agree. I do not remember any instance of 1-\m 
t after a simple r or 1, preceded by a short vowel, becoming s. The 
instances are after it, 11, and hiurio. hsereo; on which see above, p. lxv. 


Corssen accounts for the s in ordinal numbers on a similar 
hypothesis to that which he applies to the superlative forms; e.g. 
vigeBlmuB for vigenstiraus, for vigentitimus. As in the case of the 
supine form I suppose nt-t to have become nt-s, and then necessarily 
na-s, and easily ns or 8 only. (Cf. $3 757. c . 168. 3.) 

Besides the above-named classes of formations we find ss also (r) 
in the old futures; e.g. profcibessit, levasslt; (/) in arcesso, capesso, 
*r-; (e) in verruooasna, &c.; ( f) in essem, amavlaBem, anifivisse, 
8:c l Or) in assls, bessls, tressls, &c.; (£) to represent Greek 
The cases of double s in prohibesslt, &c. are explained in § 622; 
and here I have the authority of Corssen in supposing the double 8 
to be due to accentual considerations ( Ausspr. 11. 563, ed. 2). For 
arceaeo, &c. see § 637; for vorrucoasus, f§ 168. 3, 813; for ocsoin. 
see § 609; for amavlcjcm and other similar forms of the p 'rfect stem 
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see §§658, 6 <9. Assis is of uncertain origin, unless it be a mas¬ 
culine formation from the same stem as ses, but retaining its a and 
therefore defending it with a double a. 

The double a used to represent the Greek f, at least in 
early times (§ 189), was perhaps really from the Dorian o-cr. 
Whether this as represented the sound of b or sh (which Curtius 
once attributed to era-) is not, as it seems to me, certain. Sh appears 
to my tongue and ears a more natural result of ky, ty, which are 
regarded as the origin of <rcr in Greek, than s (Curt. Gr. Gr. § 57). 
But see above, pp. liii, liv. 

It appears to be generally conceded that the sound of Bh was 
not unknown in Italy. According to Mommsen the Etruscans 
had it ( Unter-Ital. Dial. p. 6); the Greek alphabet of Caere had it 
(p. 15); the Umbrian had it (p. 22); perhaps also the Sabellian 
(p. 24) and Oscan (p. 26). Moreover, of the Romance languages 
Portuguese and French have this sound (written ch), and Ital. and 
Wallach. c before I and e, and Spanish and Provencal ch are 
sounded as (English ch; i. e. as) tsh. (See Diez, Gram. Vol. 1.) 

Uiii On the assumption made in the above explanations that sa may- 
stand merely for a, or at least for a when some letters or syllables 
have been extruded, I will only observe that the fact that the early 
Romans wrote no double letters (§ 58) seems to me a very im¬ 
portant one. For, when first the Romans took to writing them 
double, what clue did they follow? It is possible that they followed 
the pronunciation, as an Italian now makes a difference between 
such sounds as &to and atto— a difference which Englishmen do not 
make. (Comp, also Ellis, Early Engl. Pron. p. 56.) I am not sure 
whether Quintilian’s language (quoted in note to p. 58) should be 
taken to imply a real difference in pronunciation, though the word 
dixorunt looks like it 1 . But, w f hcn the practice of writing double 
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1 Mr Munro (in his note on Lucr. m. 545) quotes Servius on JEn. 
1. 616 : ‘ applicat; secundum prnesentem usum per d prima syllaba scri- 

* bitur: secundum antiquum orthographiam, quee pnepositionum ultimam 
‘litteram in vicinnm mutabat, per /: secundum vero euphoniam per a 
‘tantum;’ and add-, *i.e. only one p was sounded. In this, as in so 

* many other points, it is clear that the artificial modern Italian pronun- 
‘cionon is directly contrary to that of the old Latins, with whom causa 

* and caussa, excisus and qxscIbsub, were identical in sound.’ In his 
note, Lucr. III. 504, lie points out the striking instances of mamma, 
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came in, it is surely very probable that they were 
least to some extent, by etymological theories; and thus, though 
I regard the supposition that levasso arose by assimilation from 
levaviso as unsound, I think it by no means unlikely that the notion 
of a syllable being dropt justified to the popular apprehension the 
spelling levasso 1 . 
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On the vowels, especially o and e. 

The exact determination of the quality of the vowels is a 
problem which scarcely admits of satisfactory solution. Descrip¬ 
tions of vowel sounds are worth very little, and the ancients had no 
full list of customary or possible vowels, derived, either from 
observation of provincial pronunciations, or from analysis of vowel 
sound, so as to assign to any particular vowel its nearest representa- k!v 
tive. Still less had they any such definitions of vowels as Mr Bell's 
system affords, and his Visible Speech exhibits. It is quite possible 
that the same letter did not always represent the same quality of 
vowel; indeed, when we see one letter supplanted eventually by 
another, we may be sure (as I have said before) that the sound had 
been already supplanted, before the letter was changed. 

But there seems no ground for doubting that a, u, i were what 
they are now in Italian, the distinction between the Germ, a and 
Ital. a being relatively unimportant, o and e are intermediate 
vowels, o being somewhere between a and u, e somewhere between 
a and i. Modern Italian which, as the local representative of Lath', 
has perhaps, the right to maintain its identity, until a reason for 
inferring a difference is brought forward, has two sounds of each of 
these vowels. They will be found included in the list on p. 9, 
the close sounds being further from a and nearer respectively to 1 
and u than the open sounds. Illustrations of the present use of these 
sounds in connection with their Latin original are given in Die/., 

mamma ; ofla, GfeUa; tlnUno, tlntlnnahulum; PorBenna. Porsfina; 
CatUluB, CattlnB; and perhaps currus, ctirulia ; quattuor, quSter; 
llttera, litura. See alao on in. 10+4. Ami comp. Omltto, dporlo. § 7S4. 

1 A similar account may be given of dlBBlcio, porrlcio for dis Jiclo. 
por-Jicio: cf. § 144, 2 an d 143. (I doubt these being analogous to 
a\\ot for a Hub, &c. on which see Curt. or. Etvm. p. 59a sqq. cd. i.} 
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Gram. Vol. I. ed. 3; (see also Schuchardt ill. p. 161 sqq/ 
X ^Mfl|Hmportant facts seem to be these: 

Open e arises (1) from short e, (2) from e before two conso¬ 
nants, (3) from so: 

close e arises (1) from short 1, (2) from i before two conso¬ 
nants, (3) from long e; and (4) is usually heard when e is final. 

Open o arises (1) from short 0, (2) from 0 before two consonants, 
(3) from au; and (4) is heard (without exception?) when o is final: 

close o arises (1) from short u • (2) from u or y before two 
consonants* (3) from long 0 in the suffixes one, oso, ore, 0J0 
(though this last is identical with orio which has open o). 

From most of these rules there are more or fewer individual ex¬ 
ceptions, especially (perhaps in accordance with the real length or 
shortness of the vowel) from the rules relating to the vowel before 
two consonants: and both e and o have the close sound frequently, 
when the former of the two consonants is n. Moreover it appears 
that Italian grammarians are not always agreed as to whether a 
particular word has the close or open vowel 1 * . 
l*v Two points here are noticeable. The first is that both e and o 
are often written in Italian where the Romans had i and u, and in 
this case the e and 0 have the close sound, i.e. a sound nearer to 1, 
u than the open sound is. If the cultivated Latin dialect had been 
the parent of the Italian, we should have had here a reversal of the 
rarly tendency by which 0 became u, and e became i (§§ 196, 213, 
234)* But, as the Italian has sprung not from the cultivated 
language, but from one or more rustic provincial dialects 3 , the 
explanation is simpler,—the old sounds having been preserved, if the 
close sounds were original, or. more probably, having advanced only 
half, and not the whole, distance towards t and u. In either case 
we gain little if any light on the question, how 0 and e were 
pronounced in the cultivated language of, say. the Augustan age. 

The second point is that long e and (though less decisively) long 

1 I am not acquainted with Italian myself. My notion of the Italian 

sounds is mainly derived from Mr Ellis's book. 

3 [This is from Schuchardt: sec also Diez, Gram, i. 6. Mr Munro 
says {Fru> Remarks, p. 29), ‘I on the other hand hold it to bo 
‘demonstrable that the Romano-Tuscan is the child of cultivated Latin 
‘falling to pieces, and caught up and subdued by German mouths.’] 
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a"ift/Latin generally receive in Italian the close sounds, shor 
^Ftrtd o receive the open sounds. The inference which may be 
drawn from this is confirmed, as Schuchardt 1 maintains, in the case 
of e, by the fact that sa is often miswritten for 6, and i for e; by the 
language of the grammarians, who describe $ as having the sound 
of a diphthong (apparently »), e as having the sound of i; and 
by the same difference in quality accompanying the difference 
in quantity in the o of the Greeks, Kelts, Germans, English 
(Schuchardt, I. 461 sq.). In the case of the o sounds the mis¬ 
writing is not so decisively oneway. And though Marius Victorinus 
(p. 33, ed. Kcil) says, * O, ut e, geminum vocis sonum pro con- 
Micione temporis promit...lgitur qui corrcptum enuntiat, ncc 
‘ magno lhatu labra reserabit, ct retrorsum actam linguam tenebit : 
Mongum autem productis labiis, rictu tereti, lingua antro oris 
‘pendula, sonum tragicum dabit; cujus observation is et in e litera 
4 similis pame ratio est yet other grammarians (Sergius in Donat. iv r . 
p. 5^0, cd. Keil; Pompcius v. p. 102, ed. Kcil), probably copying 
from Donatus, speak of 5 as being expressed at the extremity of the 
lips (prlmls labiis exprimltur), and 6 as sounding within the palate 
(lntra palatum sonat), which apparently would make o to be a 
sound nearer a, and 6 to be nearer u. And the Greek <a 3 never j xv i 
became so completely uas ij became i (Schuchardt, II. p. 146), 
though the Germans and English, it may be added, give to their 
long o a sound nearer to u, and to their short 0 a sound nearer 
to a. 

It is not easy to draw with much confidence any argument from 
this to the pronunciation of the Romans in the classical period. 

Eor (1) Italian is (as has been already remarked) not the child of 
classical Latin, but of one or more unsubdued dialects, [or, if the 
child of cultivated Latin, has grown up under foreign influences; (see 
above, p. lxx)]. (z) The inference from misspellings is by no 


1 In reading Schuchardt it is well to remember that his distinction 
of ‘clear’ and ‘dull’ corresponds with ‘open’ and ‘close* in the 0 
sounds, with ‘ cl.»«e’ and ‘open’ in the e sounds. His use of accents 
in Italian words is different from Die/.’s (see 11. p. 146 n., but also in. 213'. 

a Mr Ellis says (p. 523', that Prof. Valetta (Greek) pronounced 
Greek (o and uO and English with a clear 7th vowel (Ital. open 0), and 
did not seem to bi aware of the 8th vowel at all. 
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ISieans clear in the case of o, and is not very weighty in the case <>£*, 
For se is frequently miswritten for long e, and 1 for short e; and 
many instances of & for short e are probably due to mistaken ety¬ 
mology (e.g. praeces, saeoundum, quaeatus for questus). £3) The 
grammarians quoted (Schuchardt, 111. 151, 212) are none of them 
earlier than the 4th century 1 ; and three centuries area long interval, 
when delicate distinctions of sound have to be caught. (4) The 
analogy of other languages is proof only of what was possible, not of 
what was actual, still less of what was actual at a particular time. 
And long e and long o, even if they changed at all, may yet very’ well 
have been open e and open 0 in the mouths of Cicero and Quintilian. 
Mr Ellis’s investigations into English pronunciation show a similar 
direction and at least as great an extent of change within the period 
from the 16th to the 19th century’. The whole section of Mr 
Ellis’s book (chap. ill. § 6) is highly illustrative of the question, 
but some of his words describing the change may be quoted. 
4 The long vowels have altered more than the short vowels. The 
‘ voice being sustained, there was more time for the vow’el-sound to 
1 be considered, and hence the fancy of the speaker may have come 
‘ more into play. This has generally given rise to a refining procesc, 
‘ consisting in diminishing the lingual or the labial aperture. The 
4 lingual aperture is materially diminished in the passage from a long 
4 Italicdi a (2nd vowel) successively to Somersetshire a (13th vowel), 
Uvii «to open e (15th vowel), to close e (16th Yowel); and again in the 
1 passage from open e to Ital. i. The change of long open 0 (7th 
1 vowel) to long Ital. u (10th vowel) w r as a similar refinement, con¬ 
sisting first in the elevation of the tongue, and corresponding 
‘narrowing of the labial passage, producing long 9U1 vowel, and 
1 secondly in the narrowing of the pharynx. The change from open 
‘0 to close 0 consisted simply in narrowing die pharyngeal cavity. 1 
(Ellis, p. 232.) 

This tendency of long vowels is a tendency working through 
long periods of time, and is not at all inconsistent with Mr Bell’s 
assertion, 4 that the tendency of all vowels is to open in prolonga¬ 
tion’ (Principles 1 p. 34, comp. 112). This latter physiological tend- 

1 Tcrentianus, quoted by Pompeius {/Ceil. v. p. 102I, does not bear 
out the quotation, at least if the poem of Terentianus Maurus is 
meant. 
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ency accords with the following line of argument, which seems 
to me to furnish us with some evidence as to the quality of o and e 
in Latin. It has two premises; (i ) the representation of Latin 
vowels in Greek, and of Greek vowels in Latin; (2) the compo¬ 
nents which under crasis, contraction, &c., gave rise to co and 9 


or o. 

The details of the representation 1 will be found under that head 
m Book I. Chap. 9 (viz. 0 in §§ 208, 218, 219; e in §§ 229, 239). 

The facts of Greek contraction, &c., may be found in Greek 
Grammars (e.g. Kuhner’s Ausfuhrliche Gram. ed. 2, §§ 50, 51. 
Curtins, Gr . §§ 36—38. Comp, also ib. § 42). 

Now the very introduction of the new symbols o> and tj proba¬ 
bly implied a sound different in quality as well as in quantity from 
o and e respectively. And this is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of o was 0 u, not &>, and of € was not tj ; in other words 
that, as the voice dwelt on the sound of o, it naturally uttered ov, 
and as it dwelt on e, it uttered ft. In the same way, when the 
vowels e and « were lengthened in compensation, as it is called (see 
below, § 273. 4), for an omitted consonant, they become ft and ov. 

But when no and oa are contracted, we get co in Attic: when ac 
is contracted, we get a; from fa, usually q in Attic. From these 
facts I infer that oj and 9 differed in quality from 0 and e by being 
nearer a, and not by being nearer the u and 1 sounds; i.e. <0 and 9 
were opener, not closer than 0 and e. But 9 was perhaps nearer to uviii 
e than to was to o. 


But Latin 0 represents Greek *>, and w represents Latin 5 . 
Both Latin & and Latin fl. represent Greek 0; Greek o represents 
Latin 0 ; and both o and on represent Latin it (as well a:> Latin v t 
L 'f- §§ 90, 91). This seems to imply that Greek o was between 
Latin 6 and Latin u. Again Latin 6 represents Greek q ) and rj re¬ 
presents Latin S. Latin S represents Greek f, and Greek c re- 
presents both Latin g and often Latin I. This seems to imply that 
f was between Latin & and Latin I; but perhaps, considering the 
sphere of t , c was nearer to Latin 5, than o was to Latin 0. [It is 


Correspondent* ,\.c. Etymological representation (seep. 24, n.) is 
not here concerned. And to this head belong the suffixes of inflexion, 
e.g. Hecuba, 'EKafir). 

/ 
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that the Greek e, when used apparently to represent 
is really a representative of the older vowel e (cf. §§ 234, 239) which 
older vowel may have remained dialectically for a long time]. 

In the stricter Doric O o gives ao and oa give a 1 ; re, ae and 
ea give 77. This is probably to be accounted for by supposing 
o and e to have been opener in Doric than in Attic or Ionic, and 
perhaps a to have inclined more to the o sound than it did in 
Attic. But the language with which we compare Latin is the 
language of Polybius, Dionysius, Diodorus, &c., and this is an 
Attic dialect, though a late one. 

Now, without professing to be able to assign any absolute quality 
to the ancient vowels, I may, if this argument be sound, express 
their relative qualities by a tabular arrangement, I take a, aw, 
Fr. au, u to represent four regions of labial vowel sound, and 
a, 6, 4 , i to represent four regions of lingual vowel sound. Then 
we may arrange Attic, Doric, Latin somewhat as follows: 

Labia/ a aw Fr.au u 

Attic a 6> o, ou 

Doric a o ou? v? 

Latin a 06 u 


Lingual a 

Attic a 

Doric a 
Latin a 


6 1 


7) r, €t 

5 6 


L 

1 


It should always be borne in mind, in comparing the transcrip¬ 
tion of a word in different languages, that each can supply only 
beix what it possesses, and therefore if the sounds are not the same (and 
the whole range never is the same), the representation of them can 
be but approximate. Hence the Latin u and the Greek o may 
sometimes be representative of one another. But generally Gr. o 
and o go together, and ov represents Latin u. That ov should in 
the Roman period represent u even exactly, is no obstacle to its 
having earlier represented the long sound of the Greek o. This 


1 The Doric substitution of a for w is reproduced in the Cumberland 
quarter , and Somersetshire cord with and vowel instead of 6th; the 
Ionic substitution of 17 for a by the Somersetshire Bath with the 13th 
vowel instead of the 2nd. (Cf. Ellis, p. 67.) 




J 



On the diphthongs at, ae, oi, oe, ul. 



change is analogous to that which has befallen which is now 
identical with long i. And both are but instances of the same law 
as that which we find to have prevailed in English. So et (at least 
before consonants, § 229) was in the Roman period a long i, but 
earlier a long e . Whether both ei and ov had, at first, the slight 
diphthongal termination which we hear in our ordinary Southern 
English long a ( = et ), and fl( = ou), is not easy to say positively, 
but it looks probable enough on the mere face of it. 


On the diphthongs ai, ae, ol, oe, ui. 

The Latin sb. the ordinary representative of the Greek ru, be¬ 
came eventually hardly, if at all, distinguishable from e, just as at 
was confounded with e. Originally it was doubtless a diphthong. 
And this seems to have been the case in Yarro’s time; for he states 
(Eat. Ling. v. § 97, Mull.) that in the country edua was used, in 
the city redus, 4 with the addition of a as in many words;' (see 
also vii. § 96, Mull). Speaking, not writing, must be meant. 
Now a diphthong with so small an interval between its limiting 
vowel-positions easily passes into a single intermediate sound. It 
may be assumed that this sound, if it differed from e, lay on the 
side nearer a and not on the side nearer i. So that if Latin e be 
represented by the Italian open e, perhaps the English & (13th 
vowel) may be taken (in quality) for se. The sounds are quite near 
enough to be readily confused, and yet are in themselves distinct. 

A Saxon (says Mr Ellis, p. 58, 106) would pronounce the English 
words body Ixad, with the substitution of the Italian open e for the 
vowel in each. If the Latin e be represented by the English open e, 
we E e t a somewhat greater distinction (and (hat is desirable) be¬ 
tween Latin ee (13th vowel) and e (15th vowel). 

] he sound of ce is somewhat perplexing. Mr 1 !llis has suggested Lot 
{Trans, Phil. Sor. 1867, Supp. p. 65, and Early Eng. Pron. p. 529) 
that Greek 01 was originally ui with the first element preponder¬ 
ating, Latin ce was originally ue with the second element preponder¬ 
ating. This seems possible enough for the Greek, as o had fre¬ 
quently that approximation to our w, which is here presumed (see 
App. A. xii.). But the Latin sound is much more doubtful. It is 

/* 
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true that ce is the successor of Latin ol and the representatkJ 
Greek ot, and that both oi and ce passed frequently into u, e.g. 
coirare, coerare, curare; mcerus, murus; mcema.munla; poena, punire, 
See.: but 1 am not aware of any indication that Latin o had any 
such approximation to our w; and ce never alternated with ul. The 
passage of oi and of ce into u seems to imply that at that time the 
first, not the second, dement, the o, not the 1 or e, was in the pre¬ 
ponderance. In imperial times ce became confused with e and sb, 
and then the second element may have been preponderant. And 
this was the case also in the words which in very early times 
were spelt with 00, e.g. lcebertas. oloes (cf. §§ 164, 363, 366), and 
afterwards were written with 1. I am inclined to think that the 
diphthongal sound implied by the letters 0 and i, or 0 and e, (with 
their Latin sounds) is the safest conclusion, and that in the words 
which the ordinary language spells with ce (e.g. amcenus, coepi, 
moenia, feedus, Pceni, poena, obcedio) the stress should be laid on the 
0 rather than the e. 

ul as a diphthong occurs (besides an interjection or two) only in 
huic, cut. In both of these words it represents an earlier ol, e.g. 
hole, quoi. In Quintilians time (1. 7. § 27) cul and qul appear to 
have been pronounced alike. Probably the sound was French out , 
In the dative of -u stems, e.g. gradui, the vowels would probably 
be pronounced separately, when both written. But a diphthongal 
pronunciation may have led to the omission of the 1. On the pro¬ 
nunciation of -aius, otus, -eius, see § 138. 


On a supposed sound like ii. 

There arc three cases in which it appears more or less pro¬ 
bable that the Latins had a modified sound of a short vovrel similar 
lxxi to that of French u or Germ. U, especially when it inclines, as it 
dors in some parts of Germany, more to i than to u. 

(1) The first case is in the combination qul-, which is generally 
represented in Greek by kv, though sometimes by kvi or koi. Cf. 
§ 90. 2. And in some Latin words qui- is descended from cu- or 
co-; e.g. Qulrinus from cutcb, esqulliaa from aeBcuIua, inqulllnue 
from tncola, Bterqullinluin (§ 934) from Btercus. So Tarqulnius 





On a supposed sound like ii. 


fronvtlie Etruscan Tarcliun (Schuchardt, n. 277). The labialisa¬ 
tion of the guttural, which is expressed by qu, affected the follow¬ 
ing vowel, and the result was a pronunciation like ku instead of 
kwi. 


(2) The second case is that of I after v, which is noticed by 
several of the grammarians in almost the same words. Priscian 
(Part. § 24, 25 = 111. p. 465, Keil) lays down generally, that words 
beginning with vl followed by d, t, m, r or x appear to have the 
sound of the Greek v, and instances video, vim, vis, Virgo, virtus, 
vitium, vix, and says most people gave the same sound to fl. But I 
see no other authority for such a statement, the only examples 
quoted by Diomcdes, Servius, Sergius and Clcdonius being vir, 
to which Velius Longus adds virtus, and the Appendix to 
Probus (IV. p. 198, Keil) adds Virgo and virga. (Cf. Schuchardt, 
II. 219. Schneider, 1. 19 sq.). I notice this because vir and its 
probable kin are almost the only words in which short i occurs 
before r, and some peculiarity of the sound of i in these words is 
therefore not unnatural (cf. § 184} 3)- 


(5) The third case is that of the vowel in the penultimate of 
superlatives and ordinal numbers, which was u in the earlier language, 
and i usually in the subsequent language. J11I. Caesar is said to 
have first written i. The variation in spelling remained for long. 
Quintilian (1. 7. 21) expressly says that the sound of i in optimus 
was intermediate between i and u, and tins view is confirmed by 
tlie later grammarians. 

But on the other hand there are difficulties. (1) It may be said 
that, if the sound of this vowel had been that of the French u, the 
Latin y, which was the Greek v, would have been often used to 
represent it. But from Sehuehnrdts collections (n. 2241 *25)1 * 
appeal's that it is rarely found in this termination. Indeed it is more 
common in gyla. Sylla (Schuchardt, u. 198, 205). Its rarity, how*- ixxii 
ever, may be accounted for by the natural shrinking of the Romans 
from writing their own words with a foreign letter. (2) The Greek 
transcription of these words is, so far as 1 am aware, uniformly by 
t, not by [Dittenbergcr {Hermes, vi. 296) says that in inscrip¬ 
tions we find earlier only o, later nv or i, never v], (5) Quintilian 

dwells on the beauty of two Greek sounds, <p and v, and expressly 
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_ „„/the Romans have not got them (xii. io, § 27). (4) TheNdtr 

^grammarians, except Marius Victorinus, do not suggest the y sound 
for this vowel, though Priscian does almost in the same sentence 


suggest it for I after v. 

I do not see much likelihood or possibility of u changing to i, 
without some such intermediate step. But yet it may be, that the 
vowel was not specifically u or specifically i, but simply an unac¬ 
cented vowel in a suffix, which for a time was, under the influence 
of the following labial, retained at the stage of ii, but afterwards was 
carried away by the general drift and became i. In this c;ise the 
precise quality of the vowel need never have been very sharply 
defined, and the representation of it by one of the five vowel signs 
was approximate only. Or, indeed, the relation of the two sounds 
in this and in many other cases may be more analogous to the corre¬ 
spondence of sounds in different languages. U may have belonged 
to one dialect and 1 to another, and the eventual substitution of i 
may have been mainly the triumph of the second dialect. Thus 
Mr Ellis (p. 473, n.) speaks of the Peak in Derbyshire having two 
distinct pronunciations of e.g. sheep , and one of these is a sound 
which one Southerner might interpret one way and another another. 
Thus sheep might be sounded with the 16th vowel, or the 18th or 
the diphthong 3 to 18. We shall not be far wrong, if we print 
prorumus or proximug according to the best evidence we may have 
respecting the particular author in whose text it occurs, or the 
period at which each author wrote, and then pronounce accordingly 
either u or 1 lightly. But our English sound (the 3rd vowel) is, 
I suppose, entirely out of the question, though l expect many English 
speakers often utter it in these as in many other unaccented syllables. 


Miscellaneous: chiefly on vowel pronunciation. 

There arc on^ or two other points respecting the pronunciation 
of towels which may here be mentioned. 

]ji*iij The l cn £th of the n'crwel should be preserved, as much before 
two consonants, as before one or more. In the cases of ns, nfa 
vowel originally short was lengthened by position (§ 167). Mr Munro 




1 Miscellaneous : chiefly on vowel pronunciation. 


riscian’s statement 1 (n. 63), that the vowel before gn was 
ys long, as meaning that the gn makes it long by nature: but 
I cannot agree to this. Priscian could on his principles come to 
no other conclusion; for he held that gn begun the final syllable 
(n. 8) and that gn made a preceding syllable common, i.e. allowed 
a short vowel to remain short (1. n; 11. 12). Hence, finding all 
words which ended in gnus had the penultimate long, he concluded 
the •vowel must be long. But, I believe, gn did not belong to the 
last syllable; the g belonged to the penultimate 3 . And, as in Greek 
such a syllable with a short vowel (e.g. eyvcop) is always long by 
position, although at one time it was supposed that occasionally 
it remained short, there seems no reason for assuming in general 
the 'vowel to be lengthened. In ignavus, &c. where the n is omitted, 
the i may be lengthened in compensation. Many words no doubt 
hr.d, or were supposed to have, a naturally long vowel, e.g. reg- 
num from reg-, rex, instead of from rfcg-6re; but tlgnum, signum, 
magnuc, &c. (comp, tlgillum, Blgillum, migis) probably have a short 
vowel. The Latin words Egnatla, Egnatius occur not unfrequently 
in Greek with f . (See Benseler's Lexicon). 

[Mr Munro has replied (j Few Remarks , p. a6sqq.) to these ob¬ 
servations at length. But I am still unconvinced. 1 do not think 
Priscian or those from whom he copied were at all incapable of 
substituting a theoretical conclusion for an actual observation. 
Very much better orthoepists than he was have stated rules, 
which their own ear, if emancipated from prejudice, would have 
told them were not true, or not universally true. This particular 
statement may very likely not be of Priscian’s own discovery, but 
I should require further evidence before I should think it properly 
attributable to a good authority four or five centuries earlier; and 
less time will not give us a contemporary statement. A statement 
like that of Cicero's about ns has very different weight. 

But I have endeavoured to show (p. lix.) how ns lengthened the 


1 Priscian is, 1 think, unsupported in this statement. 

* See § 372. The Verona palimpsest of Livy, which was probablv 
written in the 4th cent. p. Chr., and consequently before l’rbvian’s 
time, always divides words with gn occurring at the end of a hnc be¬ 
tween the g and n, so as to give the g and n to separate syllables (Momm¬ 
sen, Cod. Liv. Ver. p. 164'. 
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vowel. I do not see, why gn. if pronounced as hard g 
by the dental nasal, could, have done so, any more than 
any other mute followed by a nasal. If Priscian’s statement is true, 
then I should argue that probably gn was pronounced like ng-n 
or like ny, (Spanish n.) And this statement of Priscian has, I see. 
actually been brought forward by C. Brugman (in Curtius Studien, 
iv. T05—108) to prove that gn was ng-n. But against this sound of 
gn is the fact that no Roman grammarian, so far as I am aware, al¬ 
ludes to such a sound of gn, though the occasions for so doing 
were obvious (see p. lvir.). 

I did not refer before to Mr Munro's arguments in support of 
his view derived from the long I in Cigna, dlgna, “in inscriptions 
of high authority not likely to err on such points,” and “from 
regni and regno with the apex,” because the long 1 is certainly 
sometimes misplaced, and I expect the apex is too. And it is not 
at all clear to my mind why one stone-cutter puls long I or apex, 
and another omits them, or on what grammatical authority the 
stone-cutter who did put them acted. But until we get further 
volumes of the Berlin edition of the Inscriptions, I deem it wise to 
postpone any positive opinion on this as well as on some other 
points. 

Mr Munro has I think missed my meaning when I refer (p. 
lxxix. n.) to the mode in which syllables are divided in the Verona 
palimpsest of Livy. I endeavoured to account for Priscian's statement 
by his thtxjry (if syllables. And I adduced the Verona palimpsest 
to show that tins theory was apparently not that of more ancient 
authorities. Rightly or wrongly, I do at present hold that a 
Roman did not pronounce i-gnomlnia, i-gnota, co-gnatua, re-gnum, 
gi-gno, but ig-nomlnia, Ig-nota, cog-natus, reg-num, gig-no. 

For we have to account for the Romans writing lnglorius, con- 
grodlor, but ignotus. cognatus. Now gl and gr are, and were 
readily pronounceable in an initial position. Gloria and gradlor 
were so written whether in or out of composition. But gn is not 
ra-tly so pronounced, and therefore gnomen, gnatus, became nomen. 
nntuo. Accordingly I divide lnglorius, congredior, as Ing-glorius, 
cong-grodior, the ng being a single sound, viz. the guttural nasal 
(see § 162). Find the Romans retained the n of the prepositions 
be tore gn, they would have felt bound to pronounce ing-gnotus, 
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COuK-gnatiiB, but would practically have pronounced ing-notus, con* 5 ; 
nalus. Rut they did not retain the nand write ingnotus, congnatus, 
but Ignotus, cogriatus. What is the explanation ? Does this repi c- 
sent a pronunciation ing-notus. cong-natus, or inyotus, conyatus. 
Mr Munro (and I agree with him) holds that it docs not. I ac¬ 
count for it by supposing the Romans to have reduced the itl.ss 
of consonants, the whole of which they were unable to pronounce, 
by omitting as usual (§ 31) the former n, that of the preposition, 
rather than the later and radical n. And then I divide the conso¬ 
nants according to phonetic laws, and pronounce with the oidinary 
sounds of the consonants ig-notus, cog-natus. That the vowel i ma) 
here be lengthened, as an n is omitted, I have said abo\e is quite 
possible. But it is very remarkable that Cicero, only a few lines 
before he calls attention to the lengthening of the vowel befoic ns, 
nf, refers to this very phenomenon without giving a hint that the 
vowel was lengthened. His words are: ‘noti erant et ‘na\i, et 
1 nari,’quibus cum ‘in’ prreponi oporterct, dulcius visumest ‘ignoti, 
ignavi, ignari’ dicere, quam ut veritas postulavjt (Or. 47). The 
context shews that ‘dulcius’ here has no distinctive reference to any 
jxxmliar pronunciation. 

1 see no ground for thinking that the Romans pronounced 
according to the etymology, and therefore neither did they (before 
Greek-following systematises like Priscian gave artificial rules) 
divide the words in writing according to the etymology, which is 
all that Mommsen means in his words quoted by Mr Munro. 

It is hard to believe that the i in glgno was ‘ long by nature/ 

In reference to Egnatlus, I will quote some of Mr Muni os 
remarks. * The words Egnatla, Egnatlus, are no more Latin than 
‘ DIBgnotus, PolygnotuB, PrBgne, Cjtgnus: the town is Pei.cc-tun, 
‘akin to Greeks, not Latins; and Mommsen tells us that the rul «■ 

‘ name is Gnathia, the genuine Latin form Gnatb lU • 7 

‘our two oldest authorities Horace and Mela know no other 

* form\] 


Of coura a short vowel before two consonants (unless length¬ 
ened as above) should be pronounced with its usual short quantity 

In English we are in the habit of changing, or pronouncing ob 
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sduftdy, short vowels in unaccented syllables, e.g. in the first 
^'-of appear , together, See., and in the final syllable of mention , goodness, 
cabbage , futile , honour, &c. In Latin the pronunciation may be 
presumed to have been, as in Italian, more distinct; and though 
changes of the vowels occur, we shall be safest in following the 
spelling, which represents, though no doubt sometimes laggardly, 
the pronunciation. 

txiv The pronunciation of a final vowel before an initial vowel is 
somewhat uncertain. But that it was not omitted, but either lightly 
pronounced separately, or formed into a diphthong with the initial 
vowel, seems both in oratory and poetry to be the right conclusion, 
both from the language of Cicero ( Orat . 13. § 77; 14. § j 5 o sqq.), 
and Quintilian (ix. 4, § 33; 3- 34), and from the fact that the 

vowel was written, not omitted. (See Corssen, Ausspr . 11. pp. 770 
—793). The chief points of usage in this matter in Latin verse are 
given (after Luc. Muller) in §§ 288—291. (I have there used the terms 
elided and elision in conformity with general usage and for brevity.) 
The modern analogies are thus stated by Mr Ellis (p. 324). 

* In common French discourse the final e and many medial e's 

1 may be said to be entirely elided . When singing, the French 

‘ not merely pronounce these e's, but dwell upon them, and give 
‘them long and accented notes in.the music. This recognition is 

* absolutely necessary to the measure of the verse, which, depending 

* solely upon the number of the syllables in a line, and having no 

* relation to the position of accent, is entirely broken up and 
‘ destroyed when these syllables are omitted. And yet when they 
‘declaim, the French omit these final es without mercy, producing 
1 to English cars a hideous, rough, shapeless, unmusical result, 
‘ which nothing but a consciousness of the omitted syllables can 
( mass into rhythm.’ Again (p. 329 n.), ‘In German and French 
' poetry the omission of the vowel is complete and absolute. It is 

* not in any way r-lunrd over, or rapidly pronounced in connection 
4 with the following vowel, as is the case in Italian and Spanish 
‘ poetry, and even in Italian singing. The Germans, like the Greeks, 
‘do not even write the elided vowel. The Latins wrote the elided 

* vowel, as the Italians do, and may therefore have touched it briefly, 
‘as in the English custom of reading Latin verse; whereas it is 
4 the German custom to omit such vowels altogether, even in reading 
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4 "Lafin verse. Except in a few instances as /’, t\ &c. the French do 
4 not make the elision of a final e before a following vowel, and in 
1 old English the vowel was written even when elided.’ Mr Ellis 
thinks Chaucer sounded, at least usually, his final e's. 

Final m before an initial vowel was, according to Quintilian (ix. 

4 . 40), sounded, though slightly: ‘ Etiamsi scribitur, tamen parum 
4 ex primitur, ut multum tile et quantum erat , adco ut ptcne cujus- 
‘ dam novae litterae sonuin reddat. Neque enim eximitur, sed lx** 
‘ obscuratur et tantum in hoc aliqua inter duas vocalis vclut nota 
4 est, ne ipsae coeant.* [Mr Ellis {Quantitative Pron. of Lathi, p. 43 
foil. 1874) suggests that final m was itself always inaudible, but 
that, if it came before a word commencing with a consonant, the two 
words were run together, and this initial consonant was doubled in 
pronunciation ; e. g. purpureos spargafflores animacque nepotis his 
salte accumuladdonls. He quotes a striking analogy from Italian.] 

The omission of the initial vowel in est is mentioned in § 721. 
Perhaps also the same may have taken place in ifltuc, See. (§ 375). 

The chief rules of accentuation are given in Book I. Chap. xill. 

I conft-s to entertaining some doubts as to a short syllable, when 
followed by an enclitic, receiving the accent, e.g. primaque. As 
the Romans would not have accented primaque on the penult, if it 
had been one word, I do not see why the 1 should have lost the 
accent by the addition of the enclitic. But the grammarians no 
doubt are against me, and I cannot pretend to any great confidence 
in my own judgment in matters of accentuation and quantity. 


Division of words into Syllables. 

The general doctrine given (in $§ 14—16, 272—274) is, I 
think, in fair accordance 1 with the teaching of Mr Bell and 
Mr Ellis. To a pamphlet of the latter I owe the first hint ot 

1 But the mode of representing the pronunciation is often different 
from what they appear to recommend. For instance, Mr Bell ( Vtsxble 
Speech , p. 119; and com p. Ellis, p. 55 notc^ says critical is pronounced 
en-ti-cal not crit ic al . I am quite aware that his ear is far better than 
mine, but I cannot think, if we are to assign the t to one syllable 
more than the other, that it would he generally felt to belong to 
the second syllable. However, write the division how we may, 1 do 
not mean more in what I say of I.atm pronunciation of mutes than 
that the consonant was pronounced as much witli the vowel before it 
as t is (invariably I believe) in this word critical . And this is not the 
notion which I get from the ordinary statement. 
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what I believe to be the truth. Their views will -be found in 


Pritble Speech , p. 69 sq., Principles of Speech , p. 87 sq.; Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation , p. 51 sqq. 

The application of this doctrine to Latin brings me at once into 
collision with the doctrine faithfully transmitted from Priscian 
(Lib. 2), and even with the same doctrine as modified by Krllger 
(Lat. Or. §§ 32, 32) and Madvig (Bcmcr&ungen, p. 17). Madvig's 
lxxvi account of both is as follows {Lot. Gr . § 13): 4 A consonant be- 
4 tween two vowels belongs to the last vowel, and with this it is 
4 combined in pronunciation. Of two or more consonants the last, 
1 or, if they can begin a Latin word, the two last, belong to the 
‘ following vowel, the remaining consonant or consonants to the 
4 preceding vowel (pa-tris, fa-sola, ef-fluo, perfec-tus, emp-tus). 
4 The double x is best united with the preceding vowel. In words 
4 compounded with prepositions the final consonant of the preposi- 
4 tion is not separated from it (afc-eo, ad-eo, prseter-eo, also prod-eo, 
4 red-eo). 

4 According to a generally spread custom’ [this is Priscian’s doc¬ 
trine and is the only one which has ancient authority in its favour] 

4 words are in many books so divided, that all consonants which 
4 in Greek can begin a word, and all mutes with liquids (even 
4 though they could not begin a Greek word, e.g. gm), and similar 
4 combinations of two mutes (e.g. gd as ct) are drawn to the syllable 
4 following ( 1 -gnls, o-mnis, a-ctus, ra-ptus, Ca-dmuB, i-pse, scri-pei, 

4 Le-aTjoB. a-gmen, Da-phne, rhy-thmus. smara-gduB). 1 

I assert, on the contrary, that the Roman pronunciation tended 
to unite a consonant with the preceding, not. with the following, 
vowel; and I have briefiy mentioned in § 273, and need not here 
repeat, the indisputable facts of Latin etymology and prosody, which 
seem to me to justify this inference. I have in § 274, p. 89, briefly 
noted (in some words of Mr Ball's) the probable basis of the ordi¬ 
nary doctrine, and will now remark on some objections which may 
possibly be urged to three of my four arguments. 

t. It may be said that the retention of 0 after v (instead of 
allowing the change to u, § 93) shows a connexion with the follow¬ 
ing, not with the preceding, vowel. Unquestionably it dot's, and 
the reason is that the vowel u only becomes consonantal at all by its 
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rSpitl pronunciation before a following vowel. V ( = w) is not a 
consonant standing independently between two vowels (as it ought 
to have betMi to invalidate my principle), but a vowel, which, if it 
be distinctly pronounced as such, does not necessarily affect either 
the preceding or subsequent sounds, but, when coming before 
a different vowel, naturally gains a semiconsonantal character. W is 
hardly pronounceable at the <.nd of a syllable. See above, p. xxxiv. 


2. It may be said that a change of the final sound of a word is 

sometimes caused by the initial sound of a suord following; e.g. lxxvii 
«/x- 7 refiot/ for ava ; imprimis for in primis; and that therefore 

such a change does not imply the union in one syllable of the con¬ 
sonants so affecting each other. I do not deny that sounds in 
different syllables may affect one another ; the law of assimilation or 
dissimilation does undoubtedly extend over several syllables, and in 
some languages, I believe, prevails much more largely than it does 

in Latin; but when we find, as we do in Latin, such changes 
frequent and regular, almost invariable indeed, in the case of con¬ 
tiguous consonants, and very rare, in the case of separated conso¬ 
nants, it seems to me difficult to suppose that these contiguous 
consonants were separated in speech. And such instances of the 
influence of initial sounds of a word on the terminal sound of a 
preceding word rather show that the two words mn into one 
another in pronunciation. This is confirmed (a) by the express 
statement of the Latin grammarians, that prepositions with a case 
had no separate accent (§ 299): (£) by their being constantly writ¬ 
ten as one word in inscriptions (Corsscn, Ausspracbe, 11. 863—S 7 2); 

(c) by the change of vowel in (for instance) iUico for In loco 
(lb. p. 869). 

3. It may be said that the prosodiacal law, 01 a syllable being 
long if its vowel has two consonants after it, applies just as much 
when these two * ~>nsonant8 are in different words, as when they are 
in the same \ is the vowel; and therefore, if the lengthening of 
the syllable proves that the consonants arc in the same syllable, it 
proves also that the initial consonant of a word must be regarded as 
in the same syllable as the end of a preceding word. This is so, 
no doubt, but how else is the fact to be accounted for? The 
Romans did not arbitrarily invent the laws of prosody : these laws 
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mpst/in substance rest on sounds actually heard. Part of 
solution of the apparently strange confusion of word with word is, 
1 think, to be found in the fact that words were not divided in 
writing, and that consequently a law strictly applicable to con¬ 
sonants in the same word was applied also to consonants in different 
words, partly from a real confusion in rapid speech, partly from a 
want of distinction in writing. When both consonants are in thp 
second word, the Romans were much more reluctant (cf. § 29 5) to 
lxxviii admit in theory, because they were less liable to produce in prac¬ 
tice, the same prosodiacal effect. The confusion of two words 
here supposed finds an analogy in French, when the final consonant 
otherwise mute is revived in order to be pronounced, not with its 
own word, but with the following word. (Comp, also Ellis, Early 
Eng. Pron. p. 56.) 

To the 4th argument I do not see what answer can be made. 


Madvig (Bejnerk. pp. 17, 26. n .) points to the vowel e being 
found in psrfectus, nomen compared with 1 in perflcio, nomlnls, and 
considers it to be due to the syllable being closed in the first two 
words, open in the last two. And it may be urged that on my 
theory, though perfect-us compared with perHc-io may admit of 
explanation, there are not two consonants to account for the e in 
nomen. True, but neither is there a closed syllable to account for 
mare compared with marls; and still more clearly in words like late, 
ante, compared with lstic, antlstes, &c. (see § 234, 3), the open 
syllable exhibits the e, but becoming closed takes 1 instead. The 
true explanation of the e in nomen, I am not at all sure of: it might 
perhaps be held to be the result of the suffix having once been, as 
sume philologcrs (e.g. Leo Meyer, n. % 63) suppose, ment (for mant), 
in which case the e has remained as in eques for equets, &c. But 
it is enough to observe that on examining carefully the laws of 
change as set forth (more systematically than I have elsewhere seen) 
in § 234, 3, it will be* found that nomen, nomlnls is quite consistent 
with other words, and that these laws, be their basis what it may, 
do not depend on the syllable being open or shut. 
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le following is a summary statement of the probable pro¬ 
nunciation of educated Romans in the period from Cicero to 
Quintilian, say 70A.C. to 90 P.c. (The references in brackets are 
to pages of the preface or sections of the book where arguments 
are given.) 


I. Vowels: lxxi* 

The long and short sounds of a vowel were probably identical in 
quality. In English they are always different. 

a. as in Italian, i.e. as in fat/jer ; not as in fate. 

3 . the same sound shortened, as in French chatte ; not as in bat. 

5 as Italian open 0, nearly as in dot. 

6 as Italian open 0, or the Cumberland pronunciation of borne , 

a sound nearer to English aw than is the ordinary 0 in dote, 
or in the ordinary' English home. (pp. lxix.— lxxv.) 

ft as in Italian, i.e. as French ou in poule, nearly as in pull; 
not as in lull. 

fi as in Italian, i.e. 00 in pool; not with a prefixed y-sound, as 
in pule, mule. 

6 as Italian open e; nearly as in pet, fuet. 

e the same sound lengthened; not as in peat,mete, (pp.lxix. — lxxv.) 

S as Italian 1, i.e. as in machine; not as in shine, pine. 

1 the same sound shortened: but practically the ordinary 
English short X may be used, as in pin. 

y as Germ, ii, but inclining to i, e.g. Muller, which is nearer 
Miller than Muller . 

This pronunciation of 5 and e is recommended, partly be¬ 
cause it appears more probably to be right than the sound of 
French au and French 4 : partly because the ordinary English 
long 0 and long a, which might be otherwise used, are usually 
diphthongs (see § 21). 

A long vowel was pronounced long, and a short syllable short, 
whether by itself or before one or more consonants, e.g. lilx, Idee; 
pAter, p&tre; mater, m&tro; am&nt, regent, &c. (pp. Ixxviii. lxxxi.) 

A vowel before na or nf was pronounced long (*j 167). 
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ih unaccented syllables, each vowel probably had its proper sound, 
instead of their being all alike reduced as commonly in English to the 
sound in mention, paper, label, turban, See . (pp. lxxxi. Ixxxii.) 




When est followed a vowel or m, the e was omitted (§ 7x1). 


Uxx u. Diphthongs. 

The right rule for pronouncing diphthongs is to pronounce the 
constituent vowels as rapidly as possible in their proper order. (See 
a more exact account in App. A. xi. xii.) This will give as fol¬ 
lows: 

au as in Germ, bans, i.e. a broader sound than ow in cow: 
not as au in cause. 

eu as in Italian Europa, i.e. as ow in Yankee town. 
ae nearly as (the single vowel) a in the Somerset pronunciation 
of Bath, i.e. as in bat lengthened, (p. lxxv.) 
oe as a diphthong, (p. lxxv.) 

ei nearly as in feint, but with the stress on the latter vowel; 

not as long English 1. (Cf. § 267.) 
ui (in huic, cui) as French oui. (p. lxxvi. and § 222.) 

The diphthongs ou (§ 251) and ol (§ 263) are found only in 
early Latin. 


III. Consonants: 

c always hard, as k in kitty; not as c ( = s) in city. (pp. xlvii — 
liv.) 

g always hard, as g in give; not as in gin. (p. lv.) 

ng as ngig i.e. as in anger (i.e. ang-ger) ; not as in hang-er. 

So nc, nq, as ng 1- c, ng + q. (p. lvii.) 

J as English y, ill year; not as English j in jeer. (§ 138.) 
v as English w in wine, or French ou in oui ; not as v in vine. 
(pp. xxxiii.—xlvi.) 

qu as in English, e.g. queen. But quu should be avoided, and 
e.g. quom or euro uttered. On qul- see p. lxxvi. 
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\ .^always trilled, never vocalized as commonly in English whei 
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a vowel does not follow. (See App. A. xiii.—-xvii.) Thus 
per should be sounded as in perry, not as in pert; ere as 
English a-ry, not airy: ire as (English) ee-ry, not eary. 
s always sharp as in hiss; not (like z) as in his. (pp. Wiii.— 1 
Ixi.) The mispronunciation by Englishmen occurs most 
when s follows e or n. 
bs as pa, not as bz. (p. lvii.) 

x always as ks, as in axe; not gz, as in exact, (p. lvii.) 
ti always tee (long or short as the case may require), not (as 
before a vowel, e.g. natio) as sh or she. (p. lvi.) 
ch, th were not like English f, German eh, English th. 
but as p + h, k + h, t + h: sounds somewhat difficult to 
Englishmen, but often heard from Irishmen (§ 132). 


In prepositional compounds assimilation in pronunciation appears 
to have been usual in certain cases : 

ad was completely assimilated to all consonants, except b, 
f, and m. (§ 160. 9.) 

fiub, ob were completely assimilated to c, f: and became sup, 
op, before sharp consonants. (§ 78.) 

com was completely assimilated to 1, r; became co before gn 
and h; and became con before all other consonants, ex¬ 
cept labials. (§ 85. 4.) 

In was completely assimilated to 1, r, and became im before 
labials. (§§ 168. 1. ^ \ 176. 1; 184. 1.) 

per was completely assimilated to 1. (§ i 7 6 . 1.) 

On other cases see Book I. 


The other consonants in Latin were probably pronounced as 
wc now pronounce them. But final m was sometimes not sounded, 
or perhaps was assimilated to the following consonant (p. lxxxiii.) 

An observance of the Latin rules for accentuation does not in¬ 
volve much which is different from the usual English practice 
(p. lxxxiii.). On the division of the words into syllables, see §5 j 
232; pp. lxxxiii.— lxxxvi. 

S 
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A few examples will show plainly the great difference between 
the ordinary English, and what is here represented to be the Roman, 
pronunciation. To express the pronunciation I have thought it 
best to follow no exact system, but to select, where possible, common 
English words or syllables. I have however used ah, so, eh, and 6 
for what I suppose to be the true sounds of Latin a, so, e, and o 
as defined above; err for the sound in herring, not in English err; 
ay for the ordinary English long a. 


Pronounce 
cemo, crevi 
dVTtatCs 
cxercltui 
fagls 
fieri 
fumare 
infra 
jaciunt 

jbvis 
uatio 
obscurior 
paucae 
re rum 
scire, cl re 
6 ciscltari 
vJni, vldi, vlci 

[mbs 


as 

kerr-no, kreh-wce 

kce-wi-tah-tace 

cks-err-kit-oo-ee 

fah-geese 

fee-err-ee 

foo-mah-reh 

een-frah 

yahk-i-oont 

vo-wis 
nah-ti-6 
ops-koo-ri-orr 
pow-koe 
reh-room 
skee-reh, kee-reh 
skis-ki-tah-ree 
wch-nee, wee-dee, 
wee-kee 
oorrps 


not as 

sur-no, kree-vie 

sigh-vi-tay-teez 

eg-zur-sit-you-I 

fay-jis 

fire-eye 

few-Mary 

in-fray 

jas-i-unt or jay-si - 
unt, jay-shi-unt 
joe-vis 
nay-shi-o 
obz-kyoor-i-or 
paw -see 
rear-um 
sire-y 

sis-si-tare-eye 
vee-nigh, vie-die, 
vie-sigh 
urbz] 


The division of syllables in the above is, in order not to embarrass 
the reader, accommodated in the main to the ordinary view. 



Observations on Book II. 


Noun-stems ending in e. 

I believe the general doctrine of grammarians may be represent¬ 
ed to be, that the stems commonly forming the fifth declension have 
the genitive and dative singular, except occasionally in poetry, in el; 
that the ei is a dissyllable; and that the e is usually long, c.g. diel, 
but short, if it follows a consonant, c.g. fidfil. And accordingly 
it is common enough to find modern writers using such words as 
materiel, and referring (c.g. Corssen, II. 723) without hesitation 
to words like faclBX, notiti&i, amlcltiei, as if they were of common 
and undoubted occurrence. Now, putting aside the Latin authors 
subsequent to the silver age, into whose usage on this point I have 
made but little investigation, and speaking of the older period, that 
which alone I regard in this volume, I believe all the above parts 1 
of the ordinary doctrine to be quite unfounded. I do not profess to 
have read through all the writers of the gold and silver ages witli 
a view to this inquiry, but 1 have used such other means as were 
available, and have had the point before me for some years. The 
result is stated in §§ 340—343, and 357 and 360. The kernel of the 
whole matter is to be found in Gellius, ix. 14, and in Quintilian's 
significant question (v. 6. § 26) quoted in the note to p. 116; and 
the inference, which may be thence drawn, is confirmed by Neue's 
collection of the facts of actual usage. The great mistake com¬ 
monly made is in starting from the assumption, derived from Roman 
grammarians, that a dissyllabic el is the regular ending, and con¬ 
sequently only noticing what are supposed to be deviations. In 
§§ 35 7. 360 will be found all the instances that 1 have been able to 
collect of the use of a genitive or dative singular of an 0 stem at all. 
It will be seen that dies, res, spa*, Ados and plebei, are the only 
words which are found in these cases, except quite sporadically. 
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>U*xv, Qf these, only dies has i before e, and the i here is a vowel 

-'l'oot, not part of a derivative suflix, as in notlties, & c. As for the rule 
concerning the quantity of the e, diet alone, when ei is dissyllabic, 
has always an e long (as indeed a short e between two l’s would 
be utterly unstable in Latin): rei is used with e long in Plautus 
and Lucretius, with 5 short in Plautus, Terence, and Horace: fidei 
has e long in Ennius, Plautus, and Lucretius; 6 short in Manilius 
and Silius. There are, so far as I can find, no other instances in 
verse of a genitive and dative singular in ei. The dissyllabic nature 
of el can be shown only by express mention or by verse. 

Now, putting together the following facts, (i) that at least in 
many words the stems in e are collateral to stems in a; (2) that an 
antique genitive of -a stems, in ai, was preserved in poetry by occa¬ 
sional usage for some time; (3) that in Ciceros time the genitive 
and dative of the -e stems were written either with e or with 1 ; 
( 4 ) that el was an accredited spelling of either an intermediate 
sound between 0 and i, or of long 1: (5) that the use of any 
genitive or dative sing, of these stems is decidedly rare, except in 
three or four words, and that Quintilian regarded the form, at Past 
I as regards progenies, as either non-existent or disputedputting 
these facts together, we may conclude that while el may very pos¬ 
sibly have been one mode of spelling the ending of the genitive 
and dative, it was probably monosyllabic, except in poetic and 
antiquarian writers. There is, however, no reason to doubt that, 
after Gellius’ time, this was the ordinary spelling, and possibly, under 
the deceptive influence of diei, fidei in the old phrases bonsa fidei, 
and pletei (in tribunus plebei, plebeiscitum), and the monosyllabic 
steins re-, spe-, the el was regarded as dissyllabic, i have given 
in the paradigms of the declension (§ 343) what I suppose Cicero 
or Livy would have given. 

It may perhaps be the most convenient course in modern times 
to continue to write ei, but we should pronounce it as a diphthong 
(§ 267), and use such forms as little as may be. It is impossible 
to suppose, considering the words 1 , that the rare occurrence of 
the genitive and dative is not in some degree the result of a felt 
difficulty: and some of the instances which a , exist arc probably 

1 e. g. acles. I have not hit upon any place in Livy where the geni¬ 
tive or dative of this word is used. 
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to copyists who restored the ordinary spelling of their time, Ixxxv 
not to the writing of the authors of the gold or silver age them¬ 
selves. 


Noun-stems ending in 1 and in a consonant. 

In determining which are i stems and which are consonant 
stems, I have followed principally the clue given by the genitive 
plural, and, in the case of neuter substantives or of adjectives, that 
of the nominative and accusative plural also, hut I have also 
taken into account, especially where evidence on the above points 
was either non-existent or vacillating, the use of -is in the nom. 
or accus. plural of masculine and feminine nouns, and of couis., 
in the few nouns which exhibit it, -im in the accus., and the more 
frequent l in the abl. singular. Many writers have considered words 
like ars, menu, &c., which do not exhibit the i in the nominative 
singular, as having, either in this case or in the singular numlxr 
generally, passed into the consonant declension, or as having two 
stems, a consonant stem and an i stem, hut the thorough-going 
distribution of the words of the third declension, adjectives in¬ 
cluded, between consonant stems and i stems, and the enumeration 
of all the words (except very numerous derivatives), with mention 
of any peculiarities they may show, have not, so far as 1 am aware, 
been done before. And this has brought into light two important 
points, stated respectively in § 406 and in § 40?, compared with 

§ 435 * 

1. The first of these points is that the difterence between re¬ 
taining or omitting the i in the nominative singular is due to 
phonetics and not to etymology. The i was evidently so weak 
m this final syllable, that, with rare exceptions, it was retained 
only when the nature of the preceding consonants was such as 
to be powerfully affected by an adjoining a. I * 1US stems in -nai, 
-vi, -qvi, -gvl. -nl, -U, -ri, -al, retain the 1 with rare exceptions. 
The exceptions show the extent to which the stem would have luvn 
disguised, if ibis protective inlluencc had not been exerted. I hus 
nix is hardly recognizable as of the same stem as nlgvls or nivlB ; 
prsccox, though looking very different, really stands to prsecoqvls in 
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Ohz same relation that cOcus does to coqvos. Ci generally < 

• hut sci retains it, clearly because fascia 'would otherwise have been 
confused with faz. Ti generally dropped it, notwithstanding that 
this occasioned the loss of the t also. I presume, the close affinity 
of the continuous dental sharp s to the explosive dental sharp (t) 
rendered the former a sufficiently clear symbol of the real stem. 
But this clearness could not last, if other consonants were also to 
be absorbed by the nominative suffix; and therefore sti and -dl 


retain the i, and thereby retain their distinctive consonants; restis 
is not allowed to become res, nor pedis to become pes. AbsIs, 
semissis, bessis (cf. App. D. p. 449 ), are found both in the full 
form, and as as, semis, bes, the abbreviation being the natural 
result of constant usage. Again, where t is preceded by a short 
vowel, the omission of the 1 would confuse stems having a short 
vowel, with stems having a long vowel. Hence natls does not be¬ 
come nas, because nas would presume a stem nati-; sltls is, by the 
retention of its i, preserved from an identity with the commonly 
occurring word sis. On the other hand, intercus, compos, com¬ 
pared with cutis, potis, show the tendency allowed to operate, 
because the desire of shortening a long word prevailed over the 
risk of confusion—a risk which is indeed less when a word 
has a prefix than when it is a simple stem. But the confusion 
is evident, where such principles have been disregarded. Princeps 
mny fairly enough represent princlpis, but then prseclpitis should 
not have been allowed to sink into an apparently analogous pr»- 
ceps. Ennius indeed, and another old poet, seem to have been de¬ 
ceived by the nominative, and used preacipim, praecipe, for aceus. 
and ab!. 1 Clear evidence of the antipathy of n, 1. and r to an ad¬ 
joining final s is afforded by the nominative of such consonant 
nouns as had stems ending in these sounds. H would not have been 
well to cut all such words down, as supellectilis was cut down, 
simply through this, to (supellectils, BupeUects) supeUex. Who 
ci borne messis becoming mes, tussis becoming tus? 

Corbis and orbiB retained their 1, probably because otherwise 
they might be confused with p stems. Thus urbs was doubtless 


1 This is by no means the only instance in which the very early 
poets (Greeks by origin) st em to have simply blundered. 
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ppotiouneed urps, but there appears to have been an unwillingness 1 
so to write it, lest the last evidence of the b stem should vanish. 
For, it must be remembered, though the Romans knew nothing of 
the modem theory of stems, yet they were struck by the apparent 
anomaly of writing, e.g. urps in the nominative and urbem in 
the accusative. 

It is probable that the 1 has a very different origin in some 
of these words from what it has in others ; in some it may be 
original, in others a weakened a (or o or e); in others it may 
have been inserted in order to give more distinctness and indepen¬ 


dence to a puny stem, and ward off the dangers of an overbearing s. 
This appears to be the case in canis, juvenis. Senex found another 
way out of this difficulty. 

The stems with nom. in -es, I have thought best to class 
with the 1 stems, as those with which they have most resemblance. 
I am well aware that they are often supposed properly to have 
their stem, not merely their nominative case, in -es (cf. e. g. 
Schweizer-S idler Lat. Gr. § 50, and see Leo Meyer, Corssen, 8tc.\ 
but this appears to me far from certain (see § 405). And in a case 
of obscurity I have preferred to be guided in my arrangement by 
the balance of objective facts. 


2. In §§ 408, 435, I have pointed out some striking differences 
between the words which have 1 stems, and the words which have 
consonant stems. While fully admitting the probability of some 
of both classes of stems being as original as stems in a and 0, l 
am inclined to regard the second class of nouns as on the whole 
of later birth than the first class, and live majority of these stems as 
being weakened forms of 0 and a stems, the so-called 1 stems having 
been for phonetic reasons arrested at an intermediate stage, the 
consonant stems showing the latest and furthest stage. As the 
words increased in length by the addition of derivative suffixes, 
they under the influence of the Latin accentuation first thinned the 
final vowel, then dropped it altogether. This final vowel was, 
it is true, originally very important as the sign of gender, but as 
the language grew older, the imagination which saw sex in inani¬ 
mate objects grew duller, and first the distinction of male and 
female became unimportant in such matters, and then the distmc- 
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ttlQn/of sex and no sex. The new derivatives which were ti 


J&pfing of the rational faculty were names of abstractions, not of 
things, and they were by the process of their formation descriptions, 
not pictures. Thus the gender became masculine or feminine 
according to some distant analogy, instead of present vision; and 
it was recognized not by one special and invariable suffix for 
each sex (o or a), but by the character of the derivative suffixes 
themselves; e.g. on masculine, -ion feminine; -tor masculine, -trie 
feminine, &c.; -iis or -6s neuter. So again some suffixes were 
confined primarily at least to adjectives, e.g. -tUi: others to sub¬ 
stantives, e.g. -6n, -ion. 

Gossrau ( Lat . Gr. § 86, p. 92) has called attention to the con¬ 
nection of the genitive plural with the accent, and proposed the 
following rules: 4 (i) All pari-syllables, as belonging- to the 1 de¬ 
clension, have -ium. (2) All words, which with the ending in 
4 -ium need not draw the accent forward from the syllable on which 
‘it falls in the genitive singular or nominative plural, have ium; 

4 others have uin. Or the rule may be thus stated: all words which 
4 in the genitive singular have the penultimate syllable long have 
‘-ium, those which have it short have -um. This rule,’ he adds, 

4 is good also for all adjectives.* But there are some considerable 
exceptions, as he acknowledges, to these rules. 

In my opinion the only truth, contained in these rules, is what 
I have before referred to; viz. that the consonant stems are to a 
considerable extent stunted i stems, the Roman law of accentuation 
exerting a constant influence to shorten the word at the end, and 
this particularly, when the penultimate syllable is short. 


Verbs with vowel stems. 


Some readers will probably be surprised at seeing the final vowel 
of some verb-stems marked as short; e.g. doma-, mon6-, fad-, and 
others of the classes to which these belong. J-Iy reasons for regard¬ 
ing them as short are these. 

To take first the case of e stems 1 . (1) A few verbs with e 

1 A very competent comparative philologer, Grassmann, has already 
taken a similar view, and on much the same grounds (Kuhn’s ZeiU 
uhrift, XI. p. 89). 





Verbs with vowel stems. 


(all but two, -ole, and -vie being monosyllabic steins) 
-Stum in the supine (§ 692). But the great mass of the res^ ha\e 
-Itum (§ 693). A few omit the vowel altogether (§§ 700—709). 
Short 1 is a very frequent substitute for 6, especially in unaccented 
syllables (§ 234). The occurrence therefore of a short i in the great 
majority of suffixes from verbs with e stems is strongly suggestive 
of the shortness of the final stem e. 



(2) There is a numerous class of adjectives with stems in -do 
(§ 816). Most of these are derived from verbs, and all but a few 
of these are from verbs with e stems. In all these cases there is 
a vowel preceding the -do, and this vowel is short i. In no in¬ 
stance is there a long vowel, unless radical, preceding -do, and in 
no instance is the adjective derived from a stem with S, or 5 or 
or 1. This again points to a connection of I-do with shortness 
of the stem vowel of the e verbs. 

(<0 The perfect of verbs with 0 stems which have -Itum in 
the supine is in -ut f never in -evl. And the same perfect is found 
m a great many other verbs of the like stems, which have no supine 
or other word of this formation in use. Now it seems difficult to 
account for the general prevalence of ui (instead of evl) in e verbs, 
compared with -&vl in a verbs, unless from the quantity of the 
vowels being different. The difference in quality between a and e, 
when these vowels come before u, does not seem of a kind to 
account at all for the nearly universal solution of the one vowel 
and maintenance of the other. Verbs which, as monosyllables and 
as having radical e, have the best claim on a priori grounds to 0 
long, have evl in the perfect, accompnn>ing etum in the supine. 
But fi iu seems calculated to pass into eu and then into u with¬ 


out difficulty. 

These facts together seem to me to make strongly for the short¬ 
ness of the 5 in xnone- and such like verbs. Nor do I see any argu¬ 
ment 1 for Us length, which is not drawn from facts which, to say 


1 Gellius indeed speaks (vn. = VI. is) as if ‘calescit, nitescit, stu- 
pcscit, et alia luijuscemodi multa’ had e long, and ‘ qvieseit e short. 
Those who consider thi; a proof of the characteristic vowel 01 e verbs 
being long naturally, may explain bow ‘quiescit’ came to be (according 
to Geilius) short. [In Greek inscriptions we have from yerhs with e 
stems OvaXtvros, IIolocvtos though tb nominatives wcic writ • 11 Oi a 
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tfie least, are perfectly compatible with this theory. I conceive the 
ic length of e in parts of the present stem, e.g. mones, monemus, 
monetis, monere, and similar parts of the passive verb, to be explica¬ 
ble by a contraction of the final e with the initial vowel of this 


suffix, mon5-8re = monere. For the existence of the initial vowel 
of the suffix, I refer to the consonant stems. (For Corssen’s theory 
respecting these consonant stems, see § 743.) 

The analogy of Greek stems appears to confirm the same 
view. There the e is unquestionably short, c.g. </)iXcco; and 
wherever a long vowel appears in its stead, a contraction has taken 
place. 

I might refer to the quantity of the e in the half compounds, 
e.g. pudefacia, but the evidence is not decisive. All the instances 
will be found collected in § 994. The majority of them have 
e short, and of the dozen which are found with a long e, three 
(experge-, rare-, vace-) are not from e stems, one (sve-) is from 
a verb with radical e, four others (liqve-, pate-, putre-, tepe-) are 
also found with e short ; and the remaining four (conferve-, contafce-, 
perfrige-, obstupe-) are each used once only, and that in writers 
(Plaut., Ter., Lucret.) whose use in such a matter can hardly be re¬ 
garded as decisive. The probable solution of this occasional lengthen¬ 
ing may be sought in a wrong inference from *he length of the e in 
monemus, monere, or in a fancy that, e.g. perfrige-facio is contracted 
for perfrigere facio. Anyhow the evidence from these compounds 
on the whole inclines considerably in favour of the theory of the 
final e of the stem being short. 


There are a few verbs with a stems which seem to me to have a 
short. They will be found named in §§ 645 and 688. The 
greater number of them are markedly distinguished from ordinary 
a verbs by the same characteristics as have been noticed in most e 
verbs, viz. a perfect in -ul (instead of avl), and a supine in -Itum 
(instead of atum). Some of these show indications of having their 
natural character eventually overborne by the analogy of the others. 
Hence we have mlcui and dimic&vl, enecui and enec&vi, -pllcui 


IIoi; 3?2T (for Valcns, Fudens, cf. § 167); OeaXerrf ivoi, 4 'Xwpcvria; just as 
much as K oytnuvi o* f Upaiafpra which are from consonant verbs. 
(Dittcnberger, licnncs VI. 308.)] 



Verbs with vowel stems. 



ancL-plicavi. Da- retains its radical short quantity throughout, 
except in das; sta- is, as regards the present stem, swept into the 
strong current of the derivative verbs; send- gives place to a verb 
s5n-; or it may perhaps be held that souls, eongre are really attempts x 
at preserving the proper quantity without the apparent anomaly 
of a short a. [Lavgre, lavi, lautum or lotum with compound 
(diluo for dilauo) points to a stem lau-; but there is also lav&tum 
pointing to lava-: the common point of origin may well have been 
l&va-]. Rn- and sa- deviate in other ways. On inqvam, sec § 561. 


The argument from the supine will be best appreciated by an 
examination of Book II. Chap, xxiv, It will be seen how few are 
the cases in which a vowel is found before turn in the supine, with¬ 
out the other parts also showing a vowel stem. (See § 698, also 
fruiturua and ruiturus.) Nor are the instances many more in 
which, if the above principles be adopted, the quantity of this 
vowel does not correspond with the quantity of the final stem 
vowel. (Corssen supposes in the case of e stems a shortening of 
an original S; in the case of the a stems the coexistence of a verb 
of the 3rd conjugation. Ausspr. II. 29a—295 ed. 2.) 


The verbs like iucio, capio, &c. are generally regarded as having an 
inorganic i inserted in some parts, whilst in others what is considered 
its real consonant stem is shown. I have ventured to consider these 
verbs to be vowel verbs with stem ending in -I. For, as far as 1 un¬ 
derstand the laws of vocalization in Latin, the phenomena are exactly 
those which would be found, if they had this stem ending : I would 
maintain its place before a labial vowel (o or u), and would be 
omitted before 1 ; comp, adice for adjice, See. (§ 144)- But ' vhcu 
a becomes r, I would of course become 6 , and this completely ac¬ 
counts for what otherwise seems such strange variation as capio, 
capla, caplt, capiunt, caplefcam, capias, capies, capSre, cap g rem\ 
See. The imperative singular cape from a stem capl- is evidently 
analogous to mare from a stem marl-, and may be accounted for m 
the same way, whatever that be (see § 196). It may be remarked 
that a final I is very rare in Latin words (see §§ 280, 2431 4 )- Such 

1 Comp. Grassmann in Kuhns Zeiischrifl , XI. p. 50. 
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iistances as do occur are all due to poetic shortenings of orij 


vowels. 


Some of these verbs exhibit this i short in the-supine. In others 
it is omitted, as is the case in many vowel verbs. Any short vowel in 
this position would almost inevitably have become I, and the omis¬ 
sion of i in, or adjoining to, suffixes is far from being uncommon. 

[Just as the current of the derivative verbs with -£L stems, swept 
with it some verbs whose stem was properly in so some verbs 
with I stems were made occasionally to assume the character of 
verbs with I stems. Thus e.g. cupl- has cuplvl, cupitum and once 
cupiret; mori- has morirl; aggredi- has aggrediri, aggrcdlmur ; 
fodl- has fodlri; ori- has orimur, adoriris; potl- has potitus, potlrer, 
potiri. (See Chap, xxx.) Comp, also § 657.] 
xcii I am not confident as to the quantity of the final stem vowel in 
such verbs as seat!- (sentio, sens!, Bensum). I have sometimes marked 
it long as usual. It may be, these verbs are instances of a semi-per¬ 
version by the analogy of more regular 1 stems, e. g. audio, audlvi, 
audltum; or the i is here distinctly realized as a suffix of inflexion 
only, a mark of the present stem, instead of the verb stem. In verbs 
which have reduplicated perfects, or perfects in -si, the same dis¬ 
tinction is practically recognized. 


Concluding Remarks. 


I have stated in different parts of the book such obligations as 
I thought necessary to mention in a book of this kind, which can 
rarely be formed by independent research from the original authori¬ 
ties directly. But 1 desire here expressly to recognize the debt I owe 
to Ritschl, Corssen, Ncue, and Curtius, to all of whom I hope 
at a future lime, to express renewed obligations for further infor¬ 
mation. Many of the statements about Latin inscriptions of the 
Republican period are taken from Ritschl, and taken with the con- 
lid- nt belief that, though they may not prove always right, it is ex¬ 
ceedingly improbable that I should be able to correct him. Some of 
his writings on Inscriptions are not easily accessible. I look forward 
with much interest to their republication in his OpuscuJa , as well as 
to the new edition of his Plautus, and the promised Grammar 
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V Latin, if indeed the last is not put off to the Greek Kalends. 
The statements about later inscriptions, and some respecting Repub¬ 
lican inscriptions, are chiefly founded on statements by Corssen oi 
Hrambach (Die Neugestaltung tier lateinischen Orthograpbte , l868 )- 
These of course cannot claim anything like the weight o« Ritsc i s 
statements, which are the outcome of years of skilled and carefu 
labour. To Corssen I am the more anxious to acknowledge my 
frequent obligations, because his very prominence in the field of 
Roman phonetics has made it necessary for me, in some cases, 
to express and vindicate my dissent from his views. The second 
volume of the new edition of his Jusspracbe did not reach me in 
time to make much use of, except in occasional reference and cor¬ 
rection. Curt ius' very careful identification of Latin and Greek 
roots has been followed almost implicitly to this extent, that I have 
rarely suggested an identity which he has not approved, though I 
have frequently omitted some which were either superfluous for the 
purpose in hand, or appeared to me to admit of some doubt. 

Ne lie's Formcnlebre (1300 closely printed pages without an index) 
has enabled me to give a more complete, and at the same time a 
briefer, account of Latin inflexions than will be foundun other 
Grammars. It seemed to me useless, as a general rule, to encumber 
my book with references to the passages where a particular form 
occurs, when this work has been done exhaustively already, and 
the result can be easily obtained by any scholar who seeks to test 
a matter himself. On the other hand Neue’s book is quite unreadable 
by the majority of students, and is, in fact, not so much a grammar 
itself, as a quarry from which grammars will be built. 1 hope 
greatlv to improve my own 1st and 3rd Books when the corrc- 
sponding parts of Neue’s work are published. It may be useful to 
add that, being mainly a collection of references, it is accessible to 
a great extent by students who have little knowledge of German 
I have tested his references in a great many cases, and rarely found 
them inaccurate. Of course, later criLical editions of authors will 
sorrntimes alter his results. 

Madrigs Grammar (3rd Germ, edit.) has not been of so much 
service to me in this volume, as in the Syntax. In that my obliga* 
tiuns to him are paramount to all others. To Key s Grammar 
I certainly owe much in the way of suggestion, but how much 
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tell, as I have often used it for many years, and in sm 
ca?>? it is impossible to distinguish between ideas which have been 
more or less borrowed, and those which have been obtained by 
independent inquiry with eyes turned in the same direction. But 
there is no recent Latin Grammar, that I know of (except Madvig's 
in the Syntax), which is based on so fresh a study of the facts, 
or has done more in awakening a more scientific treatment. I have 
also read some of his other Philological papers, and sometimes got 
useful hints even from those with whose general arguments and 
conclusions I am quite incompetent to deal. 

Gossrau’s elaborate, but not, as I think, very happily conceived 
Grammar, and Schweizer-Sidler’s Formenlehre , were not published 
till my first two books were in print. And two English books, 
• v Peile’s Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology , and Ferrar's 
Comparative Grammar , vol. I., did not come into my hands till 
still later. 


I have intended to use always the best texts of the Latin authors. 
What I have used are Cicero by Baiter and Kayser, and the larger 
edition by Baiter and Halm; Sallust by Jordan; Ca?sar by Kraner 
and Dinter; Livy by Madvig; Curtius by Hedicke; Pliny the 
elder by Detlefsen, so far as it had appeared (now 3 vols, containing 
Books i.—xxii.), and Jan for the rest; Quintilian by Bonnell, and 
latterly the edition by Halm; Plautus by Ritschl, and Fleckeisen, 
with Wagner's Aulularia ; Terence by Wagner and Umpfcnbnch; 
Lucretius and Horace by Munro, to whose notes on Lucretius 
I am often indebted; Vergil by Ribbeck, whose grammatical index 
lias been of much service to me. For most other books 1 have 
used the editions in Teubner’s series. 

Of some plays of Plautus which have had no recent critical 
editors, and of Cato and Varro, de re rustic a , I have made less use 
than I should have done, had I been able to regard the text as in a 
fairly trustworthy condition. 

1 have the pleasure of expressing my thanks to my friend, the 
Rev. Professor Joseph B. Mayor, who has kindly read over most 
of the proof sheets, and by whose criticisms 1 have always benefited: 
and to the Rev. J. H. Backhouse, who read and commented on the 
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prfo&p sheets of the book when in an early stage. The draft he saw 
(an enlargement of my Elementary Latin Grammar , published in 
1862) has however been twice superseded since, and I can only regret 
that the present book has not passed under his most accurate eye. 

There arc several real or apparent inconsistencies, especially in 
the printing of the volume, which I mention, lest they should 
deceive any one. I have by no means always distinguished 
(as I think it desirable to do in a grammar) the consonant v 
from the vowel u; nor always marked the suflixes or parts of 
suffixes with hyphens, nor always marked the quantity of vowels, 
nor been rigid in spelling, especially in cases of assimilation, c.g. 
qvaaiqvam or qvamqvam, &c. r nor named a word always ac¬ 
cording to its form at the same stage of the language, e. g. xcv 
proxumus and proximus; com, cum, con; &c. Nor have I been 
always consistent in noticing or not noticing, very exceptional oc¬ 
currences of words or forms, or rare occurrences in extinct writers 
(e.g. the early dramatic poets) ; or the non-use of particular cases 
of nouns, where the non-use was probably accidental, and the like. 

In some cases I have had a mason for the apparent inconsistency, 
but in others it has been unintentional. I fear too that there are 
some unintentional omissions and misplacements of words in the 
lists in Book III. 

The second part containing the Syntax is half printed, and will 
be ready, I hope, in a few months. References made here to sections 
bearing numbers higher than 999 are to the Syntax. 

I have now only to add that I shall be thankful to any one 
who may take the trouble, either privately or publicly, to point 
out any mistakes I may have made. 


H. J. ROBY. 


London, May , 1871. 

{Published 7 Jtily t 1871.) 
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In this second edition I have silently corrected the errors which 
have been pointed out to me and those which I have myself noticed. 
Some additions also have been made, though these had to be kept 
within narrow limits owing to the book being stereotyped. Both 
corrections and additions, though not inconsiderable in number, are 
mostly of slight moment, and none, I think, involve any change 
of principle. A thorough revision of the book has been out of 
the question. Such time as I have to spare for studies of this kind, 
has been fully taken up with the preparation of the Syntax. Nor 
indeed could a re-examination of the subject-matter be so usefully 
undertaken now, as after a few more years have brought further 
criticism and further aids from without. 

The additions made to the Preface have been included in square 
brackets. A few verbal corrections have been made without notice. 

I have marked in the margin the pages of the first edition. 

I am glad to be able to refer my readers for a fuller exposition 
of many points of phonetics and philology to the second edition of 
Mr Peiles able and interesting Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymology. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging corrections kindly sent to 
me by the Rev. John E. B. Mayor, of Cambridge; Henry Nettleship, 
Esq., of Harrow; Charles C. Tancock, Esq., of Exeter College, 
Oxford; and especially by Professor George M. Lane, of Harvard 
College, Massachusetts, who favoured me with a long list of cor¬ 
rections, of which many might have escaped my notice, and all have 
been of much service. 

The second Part has been delayed partly by increased official 
work, but chiefly by my having recast and enlarged the doctrine 
of the cases. I hope now a few months will complete it. 

14 Octal'. 1872. 

In the fourth and fifth editions a few slight corrections and 
additions have been made. Three Appendices, on Metre, on Gram¬ 
matical and Rhetorical Expressions, and on Latin Authors, which 
first appeared in my School Latin Grammar, are added to the fifth 
edition. JJ. J. R. 

Jan 1BB1 & i£ 3 ;. 
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SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER I.' 

ELEMENTS OF SPEECH; and particularly CONSONANTS. 

The human voice may be regarded as a continuous stream of r 
air, emitted as breath from the lungs, changed, as it leaves the larynx, 
by the vibration of two ligaments (called chord® vocalos) into 
vocal sound, and either modified by various positions, or inter¬ 
rupted or compressed by various actions, of the uvula, the tongue, 
and the lips. In a whisper the ligaments do not vibrate, but other¬ 
wise the description holds good. 

Interruption by complete contact, or compression by approxi¬ 
mation of certain parts of the organs, or vibration of the tongue 
or uvula, produces consonants. 

Modification, without interruption or compression, and without 
vibration of the tongue or uvula, produces vowefs. 

Consonants. 

Consonants admit of a fourfold classification, according to a 

i. the completeness or incompleteness of the contact; 
the accompaniment or absence of vocal sound; 

3. the position of the organs, where the contact takes place; 

4- the passage of the breath through the mouth or nose. 

1 T11 this and the next two Chanters, much use has been made of 
Lep^'us’ Standard Alphabet (1863); Max Millter’s Surry of LangiMgts 
(1855) and Sectures irul series; Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech 
(1863); BrUckrs Physiologic der Sprachlaute { 1856). 
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^fy(a) If the contact is complete, so as to cause an entire in- 3 
terruption of the passage of the breath, we get mutes (explosive 
consonants, checks , &c.); as p, b; k, g; t, d. 


(b) If the contact is only partial, i.e. if the organs do but 
approximate more or less closely to each other, we get a continuous 
sound caused by the friction of the breath against the parts. 
These sounds are called fricative consonants ( continuous , spirants , 
flatus, breathings , &c.); as b, z; sh, zh (French j); th; f, v; &c. 


2. (a) Again the contact or approximation may be made with 4 
the vocal chords wide apart, in which case a whisper only takes 
place. These consonants are called sharp or voiceless (breathed, 
hard, surd , tenues, &c.); as p, k, t, a, ah, th (in thin), f, wh, h (in 
huge), rh (as r in French theatre, fiacre), Sc c. 

(b) If the contact or approximation is made, with the vocal 
chords close to one another, the consonants are called flat or voiced 
(soft, blunt, sonant , mediae, &c.); as b, g, d, z, zh, th (in then), v, w, 
y, r, &c The chords being thus ready to vibrate usually do vibrate* 
causing voice, either during the approximation, or, in the case of 
a mute, the instant that the contact is released. But the sound of 
the voice is not essential, as, in whispering, a rustle in the throat 
takes its place. (See App. A. vii.) 


3. Again the parts of the mouth which are put in contact or 5 
approximation or movement are very various, and the sound is 
modified accordingly. For the purposes of classification in Euro¬ 
pean languages live parts may be especially distinguished; viz. the 
lips, the throat (or rather the soft palate just above the larynx), the 
hard palate, the teeth, and the tongue. 

(a) Consonants formed at or with the lips are called Labial; 
viz. p, b, m, w. and labial f, v. "The ordinary f, v arc labio-dentals , 
being formed by the under lip and upper teeth. 

(b) Consonants formed in the throat (or soft palate) are called 
Guttural; viz. k (c, a), g, ng, cli (in loch). 

(c) Consonants formed at the hard palate arc called Palatal, 
of which some approach nearer to gutturals, some to dentals: 
such are y, ch (in Germ. Ich , or h in Engl, huge), eh, French J. 
(The Italian c (in dma)i.c. English cb (in church ), and Italian g 
(in giro) i.e. English J (in join), which are sometimes classed as 
palatals , appear to he really double consonants; viz. ch--tsh; J __dzh 
where zh is French ).) 
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(«f) Consonants formed at or just above the teeth are callo 
LlUnfa!; viz. t, d, n; th; s, z. 


Sl 


(f) Two other consonants, called Lingual consonants or liquids 
(or trills ), are r, 1, r is caused by the breath passing over the tip ot 
the tongue, which is more or less vibrated: 1 is caused by the 
breath passing over the sides of the back of the tongue, which is 
then removed from its position to complete the sound. For an r 
(common in France), caused by vibration of the uvula, see App. A. 

4. If the uvula be lowered so as to obstruct the passage of the 6 
air through the mouth, but allow it to vibrate in the cavities of the 
nose, a nasal sound is produced. If the organs are otherwise in 
the positions required for h, d, g, but the air passes into the nose, 
the nasal consonants m, n, ng (a single sound as in sing) arc respec¬ 
tively produced. (The palatal n has much the same sound as a 
dental n.) 

The nasals resemble the explosive consonants in requiring a 
vowel before and after to give the full effect; they resemble the 
continuous consonants in the possibility of continuing the sound, 
which is however that of the first half only of the consonant. 


5. The semivowels w and y will be best described after the 7 
vowels (§ 23). 

Another letter has yet to be noticed, viz. h (Bpirltus asper). 
This is a mem expulsion of breath through the perfectly open 
glottis, i.e. with the vocal chords apart, not approximated and 
vibrating, h stands to the vowels, as p to to, k to g, &c. 


(If h is breathed immediately after an explosive consonant we 
get sounds, represented in Greek, viz. p + h, ^ = 8 t + h, 

and in Sanscrit (g + h &c.). A strong articulation ot consonants 
e.g. by Scotchmen or Irishmen gives a similar sound.) 

There is also a very slight sound heard before any initial vowel, 
and best caught when two vowels come together, but are pro¬ 
nounced separately, as in go over. This is rarely expressed by any 
letter. It is the gpiritus lenls of the Greeks. 


The principal sounds in European languages may be tabulate) s 
as follows, the lctu-js being supposed to be sounded as in English, 
except where it is otherwise stated. 






Sounds. 




Go ^\ 


VA| 

V*. 


& 


.7 


Explosive. 
Sharp. Flat. 


Nasal. 

Usually 

Hat. 


Fricative. 


Sharp. 



Flat, 


Labial. 

Labiodental. 

Guttural. 

Palatal. 

Lingual. 

Dental. 


lz g hard ng 


w 1 

labial v 
ordinary v 

g in. Germ. 
tage 


( wh 1 . 
j labial f 
ordinary f 

{ eh in 
Scotch loch 
(Germ.ch after 
a or o) 

f h in huge 7 

J (nearly Germ, cli nearly g in 

I after i or e) Germ, nviege 

L ah zh (French j) 
J whispered r r 

Welsh (?) U l 

s z 

1 th th 

[ (in thin) (in then) 

It may be added that s, z, and sometimes sh and French j are 
called sibilants. 


CHAPTER II. 

COMBINATION OF CONSONANTS. 

Single consonants may be sounded either before or after a 9 
vowel. But the semivowels y and w arc sounded only before a 
vowel. 

A continuous consonant has always the same sound whether 
its vowel be before or after: but an explosive consonant has not 
the same. The full pronunciation of an explosive consonant re¬ 
quires both the closing and opening of the organs. Thus in aD 
only half the p is properly sounded: in pa we have the other half. 
The full pronunciation is heard in apa, or, as commonly written, 
ap-pa. In ap-ka the first half of p and the second half of k is 
sounded. 

Writing consonants double has either an etymological origin, 
when it is done to preserve the memory of distinct sounds now lost; 
e.g. ac-certo for ad-cedo: a\A-or compared with all-us; &c., or a 
phonetic origin, as in English it is used to distinguish a short accented 
vowel from a long one, e.g. kite , kitten; See. In cither case the 
consonant is wholly pronounced once only. 

1 The continuous part of the sound wh is really a blowing, the con¬ 
tinuous part of w is the vowel u. 
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OV.o or more consonants may be pronounced \yith only one 10 
but the possible combinations are somewhat different, when 
the vowel is before the consonants and when it is behind them. 
When the vowel is sounded after the consonants, the combination 
may be called initial ; when the vowel is before the consonants, final. 

(The Germans give the name Anlaut , Inlaut , Auslaut (on- 
sound, in-sound, out-sound) to the sound of a consonant with the 
vowel following, on both sides, and preceding, respectively.) 


An Initial 1 combination may not consist of a liquid or nasal 
followed by any other consonant, except that an m may be fol¬ 
lowed by n, nor of a fricative, except a sibilant, followed by an 
explosive: nor of two explosives unless the former of the two be a 
labial or guttural, the latter a dental. Semivowels are never fol¬ 
lowed by any consonant. 

Of the rarer combinations may be given as instances: 

Greek, rXaaj, tttvco, ktclucs , \frevdct}, £aiVa>, /zvq/za, (fjOlv a), 

German, Pfantic, Pflaum , Pfropf Zerren (i.e. tserren). 

A final combination may not consist of a nasal preceded by any i 
consonant, except a liquid; noj- of a liquid preceded by any consonant, 
except that 1 may lie preceded by r: nor readily of two explosives 
or two fricatives, unless the latter of the two be a dental: e.g. alrp, 
apk, atk, atp, seem harsher than akt, apt; and (taking tk as in 
English and ch as in German) atrtif, asf, athch, afeh, than afth, ofe, 
achtli, achf. 

Instance's of the rarer combinations arc 

English,/*/;/;. kiln, strength , watch, texts , cringed. 

German, kopf dumpf obst y balgst, birgst. 

Neither in initial nor final combinations are sharps pronounceable 13 
before fiats, or readily flats before sharps. When they occur to¬ 
gether in writing, the former of the two, if a sharp, is usually changed 
in speaking into the corresponding flat; if a fiat, into the tin-re¬ 
sponding sharp. Sometimes the latter is changed, to suit the former, 
which is retained: c.g. okat is either pronounced opst. or obzd. 
(But midst, strivst , hugg'st are pronounced without the, chnwre ) 

Nor can cither an initial or final combination contain moie ex¬ 
plosives than two, with or without a fricative before or after each. 

A syllable is such a sound or combination of sounds is can be 14 
uttered with one breath. It may consist of a vowel (or diphthong) 
only, or' of a vowel (or diphthong) combined with one 01 more 
consonants. 

A word consists of as many syllables, as it has vowels separately 
pronounced. 


1 The languages of the Grxeo-I.alin and Teutonic stocks are alone 
regarded in the following statements. 




Sounds. 





syllable may contain a vowel with two or more con- ts 
sonants on each side of it. Two consecutive syllables may therefore, 
if the first ends and the second begins with a combination of con¬ 
sonants, bring together in the middle a twofold aggregation of 
consonants. 

The aggregation of consonants in the middle of a word is 
limited only by the necessity of its being capable of precise division 
into a pronounceable final combination followed by a pronounceable 
initial combination. 


But in ordinary pronunciation a consonant between two vowels 
i. uttered partly with both. The real division of the syllables is 
therefore neither before nor after the consonant, but in the middle 
of it, i.c. after the closing of the organs and before the opening. 

Accordingly a valid aggregation of consonants in the middle of a 
word must be such that some one of the consonants shall fitly close 
the first syllable, and also open the second syllable: e. g. actra is 
divisible into act-traj but act-pra is not divisible into act-tpra or 
into aetp-pra, tpra not being a possible initial combination, noractp 
a possible final combination. 


J 


The division of a word into syllables is in modem languages ^ 
decided rather by the etymological than by a phonetic division. 

So far as this phonetic principle is disregarded, the word is either 
resolved not into separate syllables, but into separate words, or else 
a vowel is lightly interposed between the consonants by the open¬ 
ing of the organs to complete one consonant before uttering the 
next: e. g. aetpra becomes actSpra or acStfipra. 

On the division in Latin, see Chap. xi. 


CHAPTER IIL 

VOWELS AND COMBINATIONS OF VOWELS. 

Tfie shape of the mouth determines the quality" of the vowel. 17 
There are two great agents in modifying vowel sound, the ’tongue 
and the iips. The tongue by the elevation of its hinder part towards 
the palate diminishes internally the oral channel: the lips being pro¬ 
truded lengthen the oral channel anti contract the external aperture. 

The purest and simplest vowel is Italian a, English ah. The 18 
extremes are Italian 1 (i.e. English ee), being the vowel with the nar¬ 
rowest channel: and lt.ilian u, English oo, the vowel withthelong- 
<-»t channel and narrowest external aperture. Of these a is formed 
neaiv t to the guttural point of contact; i at the palato-dental • 
point; u at the labial. 

Other vowels, i.e. other modifications of vowel sound, may Ik- 
regarded as intermediate either between a and i (lingual vowels), or 
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■ between a and u (labial or round vowels), or partaking in some 
degree of the characters of both lines. Each vowel also may be 
wide or close , according as the pharynx (i.e. the cavity at the 
back of the tongue above the larynx) is more or less expanded. 


§L 


It is difficult to put any precise limit to the number of possible 
vowels, most nations, and, indeed, most individuals, diffeimg more 
or less from one another in vowel pronunciation. But the vowels 
most worth notice for an English student of Latin are given m the 
following list. All may be either long or short. (Ellis s pabeotypic 
symbols, and Bell’s names are subjoined to each. Most of the 
parallelisms are from Ellis.) 


i. Germ, a [a. ‘Low back wide’). Scot m&n; Germ. nfanti, 
Wfill 71 C 71 . 

e. Ital. a (a. 4 Mid back wide’). Engl, father; Ital. miito, motto; 
Fr. chidte. 

3 * A common Engl, vowel (a or 3. 4 Mid mixed ’ or * Mid back ’). 
Engl, tt/, stin, does; nearly tailor, paper; long in ur n, word, fern, bird; 
nearly Fr, que je me repente. 

4. Ital. close 0 («h. * High mixed wide round’). Ital. croce, dolce , 
Roma. It sounds to English ears between 3 and 9, but nearer g. 

5. Engl, short o (a. 1 Low back wide round '). Engl, odd, do//, 
John, dog. 

6. Engl, aw (A. ‘Low back round 5 ). Engl, owed, lull, /awn; 
Austrian a - short in Engl, at igust. 

7. Ital. open o (o. ‘ Mid back wide round’). Cumberland home; 
Ital. /<o///o; French short o, e. g. homme; Germ, short o, e. g. gold. 

8. French au ( 0. 4 Mid back rohnd ' Engl. 6 mit, window, home 
(but cf. § 21) ; Germ, long o, e.g. gross. 

9. Engl, short u (//. 1 High back wide round’). Engl, pull, booh, 
wood. 

10. Ital. u (u. ‘High back round 5 ). Engl, brute, rule, do, moot!; 
short in French poule, coupe. 

11. French eu (ce. ‘Mid front wide round’). Fr. peur, jeunc\ 
Germ. 6 , c.g. bocke, Gothe. 

12. French u (y. * High front wide round’). Devonshire combe , 
you ; French r/u, hutte; Germ, ii, e.g. IWckc, AfyXllcr. 

13. Engl, short a (x. 4 Low front wide’). Engl, hid, mb/.; long in 
(sometimes) hub/, n_r/-, and in Somersetshire FJUh. 

14- Ital. open e (E. * Low front 5 ). Scot, ell, pc;; Ital. be/, a, letto, 
<vn. A, r.g iTkief; fr.mtieu. 

1= y n,;l. • hoit e (e. ‘Mid front wide’). Engl, e //, pet, men; 
Scot, ill, pit; Genu, jt it, *e-v/:; Fr. die, /e<\ 

16. Ital. close e (e. 4 Mid front’). Engl, a in serial j Ital. qudfo, 
delta, revio; Fr. 0 , e.g. 6 tb. 

17. Engl, short 1 (/. ‘ High front wide’). Engl, shin, fit, fdy: the 
long sound is heard in singing and in Icelandic. 

18. Ital. i (i High front*). Engl, machine, feet; Scot, fly; the 
ordinary Fr., Germ., and Ital. i. 






Sounds. 


I Be 


Sl 


, — these 5 to 18 may be arranged tabularly from their common 
base a to each of the extremes: 


Labial. Labio-lingual. 

Wide Close Wide 

5 6 

Enel, short o Engl, aw 

7 8 it 

Ital. open o French au French en 

9 IO 13 

Engl, short u Ital. u French u 


Lingual. 


Wide 

13 

Engl, short a 
*5 

Engl, short 0 
17 

Engl, short i 


Close 

14 

Ital. o— 

i 

Ital. close e 
18 
Ital. i 


A diphthong is the sound made by the voice while passing from 
one vowel position to another. The precise sound varies according 
to (i) the quality of the limiting vowels; ( 2 ) the distance between 
them; (3) the evenness of the rate of speed. The most usually 
recognized diphthongs are formed when the passage is from an 
open to a close position, i.e. when the initial position is nearer to 
a, and further from 1 or u than the final position is. 


20 


The following may here be noted, the limiting vowels being 21 
denoted by their numbers in the list given above. (Ellis’ symbol is 
added in brackets. On diphthongs with Engl, r see Appendix A.) 


2 to 10 (au). Germ, haus, /au/. 

3 to ro (au). Engl, wow, boxigh, house, loud, 

8 to 10 (<?<?u). Southern Engl, long o, the second element being 
faint, e.g. wo, done, hose. 

13 to 10 (.eu). Cockney town. 

15 to 10 (eu). American /oww; Ital. and Span. Y.uropa. 

*2 to 18 (ai). Engl, ay {yes ), a broad sound of I, Iseuah; Germ. 
/;aiw, ICaucr, Me 1/; ital. ai (with first element prolonged), daxtto, lo\do; 
French ai (with second element prolonged), fdxcnce. 

3 to 18 (ai). Engl, long i, c. g./ine, eye, buy, die. 

1* to 18 Uci). Cockney and Scotch long i. 

ibto 18 (rei). Southern Engl, long a, the second element being 
faint; e.g./aiw,/eiw/. 

5 to 18 (oi). Engl, oi, e.g. />oi/, boy, oyster. 

7 to 12 or 18 (oy or oi). Germ, eu, e.g. heule, euch. 

A diphthong sometimes gives way to an intermediate vowel, 
which yet is often written as a diphthong. Comp. Germ, au, al 
with E reiich au, ai. Again, an intermediate vowel is sometimes re¬ 
solved into a diphthong; e.g. Cockney au for 6. 


The sounds represented in English by w and y when initial 23 
arc usually called semivowels. They easily arise when the voice 
passes from a closer to a more open vowel position; i.c. w in pass¬ 
ing from u or o, y in passing from i or e, backwards towards a 
The consonantal character (compare Engl, -we with Ii\ out) is pro¬ 
duced by very slight pressure of the lips in the case of w, of the 
tongue and palate in the case of y, followed by instant s paration. 



laws of Phonetic Change. 




CHAPTER IV. 

LAWS OF PHONETIC CHANGE’. 


i. Phonetic change in words is either -voluntary , e.g such as u 
is made for the purposes of inflexion, or involuntary. The latter 

one is the subject of the following statements. 

ii. Involuntary phonetic change is the result of a struggle be- 25 
tween the physical tendency to reduce the effort of articulation, and 
the intellectual or instinctive desire of preserving any parts of the 
word which are characteristic of its meaning. The latter acts 
mainly by way of resistance. 

e. g. ab is much seldomer changed in composition than sub, 
because of the danger of confusion with ad. 

In the passive voice forms like amabarls, amaberla, amarerls arc 
shortened into amabars, $ce., but aznarls is not shortened to am ar e 
lest it should be confused with the present infinitive. 

iit. The normal condition of these forces is one of apparent *0 
equilibrium, but really of slow conflict, which however is called 
into greater and more perceptible activity, when a new sound or 
syllable is added to the word, as is done by inflexion or derivation 
or composition in order to adapt the word to a modification or 
enlargement of the conception. 


Sudden phonetic change. 

iv. Such an addition may produce phonetic changes in two * 7 
ways: (t) by its adding to the length or weight of the word; and 
(1) by its bringing into contact sounds, which do not then admit of 
easy articulation in their integrity. 


1 The illustrations throughout this Chapter are meant as illu^lra¬ 
tions only, not a.*, in any way exhausting the phenomena. Many of the 
tacts are stated more fully as regards .Latin in ihc sixth an 1 lullowing 
Chapters. 






Sounds. 


[Bo\ 


YA^yi’.v'oo far as such an addition lengthens a word, there 
pendency to counteract this in other ways, especially 
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i. by omitting short unaccented vowels; e. g. audacter for 
audaciter ; jurgium for Jurigium; dlsciplina for diacipulina. &c. 


2. by omitting entire syllables; e.g. homicldlum for homini- 
cldium ; venefleium for venenificium ; viglntl for dvl-decen-tl ; cor- 
pulontus for corporulentus; voluntas for voluntitaa, &c. 

Compound verbs rarely retain the reduplication in the perfect; 
e. g: tango, tetigi, but conttngo, contigi. 

So in French Bemet ipslsslmum becomes in old Provencal smet 
essme; in Proven9al medesme ; in old French meisme; in modern 
French mtme. Maloaptua becomes Prov. malapti: Ital malato • 
French nialade « 

In English Cholmondeley is pronounced Chumley ; Bright helm stone, 
Brighton ; Wymondbam, IVyndham; Tonvcester, Towster; Marjori - 
banks , Marchbanks ; Cirencester , Cicester ; &c. 

3. by slurring over the final syllable, which in Latin is always 
unaccented; e. g. amavere for amaverunt ; amatOr for amator, &c. 
Each of these changes may again bring incompatible sounds into 
contact. 


vi. The incompatibility of neighbouring sounds may be abso- 29 

lute, or only relative to other combinations ready at hand to 

<■ them. That is, it may he impossible to pronounce two 
neighbouring sounds, or, at least, it may be much easier to pro- 
nouncc other sounds nearly allied to the more difficult sounds. 

I hus we have suggero as well as succurro, though sutogero con¬ 
tains no such incompatibility as suheurro does. 

vii. Sounds are incompatible either from requiring very different 30 
positions of the organs, or from being respectively voiced and voice¬ 
less (fiat and sharp). 

viii. When two incompatible sounds would otherwise come 31 
together, usually the difficulty is foreseen, and instead of the organs 
bring left, after pronouncing the former, to do what tlidy can with the 
lattei, the anticipation works a change in the former, or at least 
arts so as to preserve the latter. (But the reverse is sometimes the 
ca^e 1 .) 

1 When the former of the two consonants or vowels is changed to 
suit the latter, the assimilation is called regressive; when the latter is 
changed t<< suit the funner, progrmivt. 
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"^The former is either made compatible with the latter by pat^ 
t$&<lssimilation, or by complete assimilation, or the former is omit¬ 
ted altogether, or other changes are made. And the change thus 
produced may propagate effects still further back. 

ix. The phenomena are naturally divided into four classes, 32 
according to the nature of the sounds brought into contact: 


1. Consonant + consonant; 2. vowel + consonant; 3. 
sonant + vowel; 4. vowel 4- vowel. 


con- 


1. Consonant + Consonant: 33 

(a) Partial assimilation. 

Thus, voiced are changed to the corresponding voiceless conso¬ 
nants ; e. g. BUb-porto to supporto; scrlb-tus to ecriptus; ag-tus 
to actus; aug-sl to auc-Bi (auxi), &c. 

Again a nasal of one organ is changed to that of another; e. g. 
com-tero to contero; exim-de to exinde; in-pero to impero, Sc c. 

Analogous to this is the change of an explosive to a continuous 
consonant as seen in lg, rg, 11, rr, changing a following suffixed t 
to b ; c. g. rnulg- mulsum ; curro, curaum, Sc c. 


(b) Complete assimilation is found, chiefly, either (a) when si 
both consonants belong to the same organ, or f/5) in the case of 
prepositions in composition ; (y) rarely otherwise. 

C. g. (a) ceBsi for ced-sl ; foaBus for fod-sus ; pos-sidere for 
por-sidere ; summus for Bub-mus ; gemma tor gen-ma ; sella for 
Bed-la; puella for puer-la ; columella for columen-la ; See. 

(3) ad in compounds ap-pello, accurro, oggero, afflelo, attraho, 
assideo, arrldeo, alliclo, See. 

ob in oppono, occuito. officio, oggaunio, See.: sub in suppono, 
Bummoveo, buccuxto, aufflcio, suggero, See. 

ec- in effero, effugio, &c.; dis in dlfftigto, &t\; com in corruo, 
collido, Sec. 

(y) prcsBt for prem-ai (pren-el); flamma for flag-ma, See. 

(c) O mission: the preceding vowel is often lengthened: 35 

(a) Medial: K-forc 0; t\ g. hoo for hodcc. 

Before nasals; e. g. exfimen for exfig-men; jtmentum for JUg- 
mentum ; camentum for osed-mentura ; semestriB for ses-inefltria ; 
pono for po»no ; Ulna for luo-na ; dflnl for dfto-ul; satin' for sallBno ; 
See. 
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, nitor for gnictor (§ i io); autumnus for auctumnus. 
Before d; e. g. Judex for jusdex. 

Before b ; c. g. sustollo for substollo; ostento for obatento; as- 
porto for absporto. 

Before 1 ; e. g. qualus for quas-lus. 


Before J; e. g. dijudico for disjudico; r&jectus for redjectuB ; 
Pttjero for perjSro; major for magjor. 

Before y; e.g. brSvis for bregvis (§ 129). 

The middle of three consonants is frequently omitted; e.g. 
fulmen for fulgmen: fultUB for fulctus; mul-sl for mulgsi; pars 
for parts. Comp, pergo for perrigo; surpuit for aurripuit, &c. 


03 ) Initial: e. g. lamentum for clamentum; lis for stlis; 
bonus for dvonus ; Janus for Djanus; nitor for gnitor, &c. 


(y) In final syllable; e. g. cor for cord; lac for lact; con¬ 
sul for consuls; equfis for equets; pea for peds, &c. 


( d ) Dissimilation; e.g. in order to avoid the recurrence 36 
of 1 T the suffix alis is frequently changed after 1 to -arts; e.g. pueri- 
lis, but puellaris, &c. Similarly Parllla from Pales. 

0 ) 1 nsertion; e.g. Bumptus for sum-tus; liiemps for Iiiems. 37 

See. 

So also in early Latin ; e. g. Alcumena for Tecumessa 

for TiKfirjaaa^ JSsculaplus for ’Ao-kXjjttiov. 

ill Greek avbpos for auepos] fif(rr}pftpui from fi€<TTj qp.cpa. 

In Frciu h ebambre from camera; tiendrait from tenir ; humble 
from humilis; nombre from numerus. 

In German <zuesentlicb, namentlich for <wezenlich , &c.; Fdndrich 
for Fanrich; aendlich (in rustic dialect) for ahnlich; in Dutch Hen¬ 
drick from Henricus , &c. 

(/) Transposition: 3 g 

(a) of two consonants; e.g. mlxtUB for mlsctus (as some think: 
but cf. § 635). So in Greek tcr^aror for t£aro?, superlative of e£; 
English <wajp , dialectically nvaps. 

(ft) of liquid (r, 1) with succeeding vowel; e.g. stra-, sterno;- 
Bpro-, spemo; ere-, cerno. So in Greek tcapbta for K pa8ta ; dpa, c-, 
fc { >K(D ; Sec. dulcls compared with y\ V Kvs ; in English, purtv for 
pretty; bum for bren; firth and frith; Althorp pronounce Altrup; 
Sic.; and all terminations in -bro, -ore, -gre, -tre; -ble, -cle, -glo, 
-tie, pronounced bor, cer, ger, ter; bul, cul, gul, tul. 






Laws of Phonetic 
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.( g ) The combinations dt, and (almost always) tt appear to 
'been unbearable; hence they are usually changed to ss, apparently 
by the latter letter being changed to b and then the former assimi¬ 
lated to it ; e.g. cessum, mlssum for ced-Bum, mit-sum from ced-tum, 
mit-tum. (But mitto, quattuor, &c. are allowed.) 


a. Vowel + Consonant. w 

(<7) The vowel 6 is substituted or retained before r (also br, tr) 
in place of I; e.g. p&rio, pep^ri, compBrlo compared with c&do, cecldi, 
concldo; fSro, reffiro with 16 go, colllgo; funus, fungris with homo, 
homlnis; anser, ansdrls with ales, alitls; regerls from regis; &c. 

In ftorl, fierem (for firl, firem) 0 is inserted (or not absorbed) 
before r. So in English mire, fire pronounced ?nier,fier . 

(b) If a precedes two consonants, of which the first is 1, a is 
changed into u instead of into e; e.g. ealsus, insulsus, compared 
with cantus, concentus; calco, conculco, with tracto, contrecto, &c. 

II prefers e; e. g. vello, vulaum ; pello, pulsum; &e. 

Before a single 1, 6 is changed to ft (or retained) instead of being 
changed to I (unless i follow; cf. § 41); e.g. popolus, populus; c Vi- 
episfcula; compared with homo, homlnla ; Xeyofxcv, legimus, Sec. 

( e ) 6 is found before two consonants, where I is found before 

a single consonant; e.g. scando, conscendo compared with cano, 
concino; nutrimentum compared with nutrimlnls; bleeps with 
blcipitis; See. 

(//) ft was preferred to I before m (at least before Cresar’s 
time); e.g. marumus, documentum, drachuma, &c. 


3. C O X SON AN T 4 * Vo W EL. 40 

(а) The vowel 1 when following c, g, t, d assibiiated the pre- 
ceding consonant in late Latin, and languages thence derived. Hence 
we pronounce nation, nashon; musician, musishon. The Italians 
pronounce c as English ch, in Cicero; gi as English J, in collegia to, 
religione, Sec., and have Manzo from Martiuu; pa/amzo from pala- 
tium; metxo for medius, &c. 

The French have assibiiated c before other vowels; e.g. ckambre 
from camera; ckien from cauls; clxrval from caballuB ; Sec. 

(б) The vowel 6 was retained (to avoid confusion) after the 
consonantal v (£§ 93, 213) for a considerable time after it had given 
place in other words to ft; e.g. equos, quom. servos, Sec. were not 
changed to equus, quum, servua, Sec. till long after dominos (nom. 
sing.), &c. had given place to dominus, Sec. In English want, was, 
war. Sec., the sound of a has been partially assimilated to w. 




V o\v el + Vowel. 


Sounds. 



(a) Though 1 has a liking for u (or earlier o) before it, yet 
if i follows, 1 also precedes: hence aimilis, facllis, compared with 
slmulo, simultas, facultas; lnqullinua from incola; JEmlLius, familia, 
exs ilium, compared with samulus, famulus, exul, &c. 

( b ) A similar assimilation is seen in bene for bone; soboles for 
suboles; socordia for secordia; solvo for se-luo (Curtius). 

In German this principle has a much wider application, under 
the name of Umlaut, when a, o, u of the stem are changed to a, b, U 
in consequence of an i or e in the termination, e.g. Glas Glaser - 
Scbloss, Schlosser; Kub , Kube- Kunst , kunstlich ; flog,jlo g e- See 


x. The usual changes are sometimes foregone from dread of 42 
some characteristic part of the word being obscured. Hence (i) 
sometimes an unstable combination of sounds is preserved, espe¬ 
cially where it is the result of previous changes: (2) sometimes 
the incompatibility of sounds is removed by other methods than 
those usual. 


(r) Thus axs, puls, amans, frons are allowed to remain because 
they are for arts, pults, amants, fronds or fronts; while pater, 
consul have thrown away the s, and homo, sermo for homons.’ 
sermons have thrown off ns. In fers (so also in vis for vils) the s 
is preserved as the sign of the second person. 

(z) In tonstrix for tondtrix the suffixed t is preserved, because 
tonsrix would be contrary to Latin pronunciation; tonsor for 
tondtor follows the ordinary rule by which dt becomes ss or s. 

I11 pietas, socletas, ebrietas, &c., the 0 of plo-, socio-, ebrio-, is 
changed to e i stead of to 1 (as in bonitas, &c.), because pittas 
would have become pitas. &c. 


Gradual Phonetic Change. 

xi. The more gradual phonetic changes, not caused by any 43 
sudden derangement of the balance, take place mainly according to 
the following laws or tendencies: 

i- A position of the organs requiring greater exertion is changed 
for one requiring less exertion, 

2. The change is either between sounds of different characters 
( r harp, flat, nasal, fricative) uttered at the same part of the mouth- 
or 

3. A sound made in the more forward part of the mouth is 
substituted for one which should have been made further back. 
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Laws of Phonetic Change, 


xtL The result of these tendencies (when uninfluenced by 
! neighbouring sounds) is that 


Si. 


(a) Explosive sounds change to fricative, not the reverse 1 . 
c = ktoc = s; e.g. centum ( — kentum), Fr. cent, 
k to ch Fr., (sh Engl.); e.g. caballus, Fr. cheval, 
g toy; e.g. Geist, Berl. Jeist; Germ. Ge stern, Engl._>wfrr-day. 
t to s; e.g. Indo-Europ. Lat. tu, Doric tv, Attic crv. 
e to Fr. J; e.g. paglna, Fr .page, 
d to 1; e.g. daKpv , Lat. lacruma; *0 Svcro-evs, mixes, 
d to tk; e.g. ovtiiv, modem Greek 8*v, pronounced as English 
then. 

t to v; e.g. kabere, Ital. avere. So Greek /3 = b has become 
in modem Greek a labial fricative, between our v and w. 
p to v; e.g. Bapere, Fr. savoir; faba, Fr .five. 

So the three aspirates $ , <£, once pronounced k + h, t + k, p + h, 
are in modem Greek fricative; viz. ck Germ., tk, f. And the 
Latin k and f are representatives of earlier aspirates. 


(b) Gutturals change to palatals and dentals, not the reverse. 45 
Thus c k changes to c = Eng. cb ; e.g. Cicero (Kucfpwr) to Ital. 
Cicero: caseus, Germ. Kdse, Engl, cheese, 

hard g to g = Engl. j; e.g. gyrus, Ital. gire. 

The labials conform apparently to no definite law. 


(c) Of the liquids &c., r appears to be older than 1, Greek 46 
and Latin often giving 1 where Sanscrit has r. In the Romance 
languages they interchange both ways; e.g. peregriuus. Ital. pelle- 
grino; Tibur, Ital. Tivoli; lusctnlolUB, Ital. rossignuolo; apostolus, 

Fr. apotre; &c. 

N also passes into either, and sometimes vice versa; e.g. BononJa, 
Ital. Bologna; venenum, Ital. njeleno ,* lamella, Provencal namela ', 
komlnem, Span, bombre; tympanum, Fr. timbre . In Greek, 
in Doric tvdtiv; <£(Ararov, </uViaros; & c - 

m appears to be earlier than n; e.g. Sanscrit damam, (Lat do- 
mum), Gr. 86fiov; rem, Fr. rien, See. 

a changes to later r in Latin; and to the rough breathing in 
Greek; e.g. arboaem. orborem; Sansc. saptan, Lat. septem, Gr. 

inra , &C. 


1 See Crntius, Gr. Etym . p. 385, ed. a. 

2 




Sounds. 


[B, 



H ill Latin becomes in French almost always inaudible: 1 is o) 
omitted or sounded as y; final a is not sounded; and the nasals 
merely give a twang to the vowels. 


( d ) In the case of the vowels a appears to have been earlier 47 
than o and e, and changes through them respectively to u and i. 
Thus Sanscrit frequently has a, where Greek and Latin have the 
more forward vowels. In Latin the order of priority is a. 0. u, 0 1, 
not the reverse. (See § 196.) 


xiii. By a similar laxness of pronunciation parasitical sounds 48 
often arise, the organs assuming a position tor one sound in the 
effort to reach or leave the position required for another sound. 

Thus from Latin vast are comes Ital. gu as tare ; from vadium, 
guage; from vespa, French guepe ; &c. The same was perhaps the 
case with vivo compared with vic-sl, as if from vigvo; (see § 129 c). 

So in English a parasitical d becomes attached to n in the vulgar 
pronunciation of gown as gownd• drowned as drownded K 

Y is by some speakers inserted before 1 ( = ai) in guide pro¬ 
nounced gy/W*,- kind, kyind ; sky, skyi; &c.: and before u, e.g. duty , 
usually pronounced dyooiy; music, use, &c., always pronounced 
myoosic,yoos ; &c. But see App. A. xx, xxv. 

After a broad a = ah or er. a slight raising of the tip of the tongue 
suggests to some speakers a vibration, and an r is the result; e g. 
Emma Ann becoming Emma ran , &c. 


xiv. The difficulty of uttering a particular sound varies with 49 
different individuals, sometimes from want of practice, sometimes 
A Vi V de . f 5 ct; . and where there is no absolute incapacity or 
assume dna V re 1S often a greater tendency for the organs to 

rather than another"’ ^ Conse< l llcntl y to P ronounce onc 


Thus in hnglish we have persons pronouncing rake for lake • 
lake tor rake (cf. Aristoph. Eesp. 45); thin for sin; dound for round: 
<wun,gween, tor run, green; hat for at, and at for hat; wine for vine 
and vine for wine ; See. Foreigners often prunuunce tree and dat 
lor three and that 


XV. As with individuals, so witli tribes and nations. Certain « 
. ounds and certain classes of sounds are preferred or avoided are 
’T’fT or nCVtr Pronounced. In this way the same word mav, 
hen tubes separate irom a common stock, assume gradually’a 

h 'y v considcrs this tendency to have been widely operative in 

language. Essays, p. 204 foil. 
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Laws of Phonetic Change . 




Somewhat different shape (even apart from inflexions) in one 
torn what they bear in another, each tribe fixing differently an 
ambiguous or intermediate sound, or developing it in a different 
'vay. A few illustrations only can be given, (i) of the absence or 
presence of certain sounds in nations 1 ; (2) of the different shapes 
the same root assumes in different languages. 


1. (/*) The dentals appear to be the easiest sounds, for they are si 
usually the first uttered by children and they are the most universal. 
But it is said the voiced dental d does not occur in Chinese, or in 
the Mexican and other American languages. 

(J>) Several of the Polynesian languages have no gutturals; and 
several of the North American have no labials. In the language of 
the Sandwich Islands the gutturals and dentals are indistinguish¬ 
able. u It takes months of patient labour to teach a Hawaian 
youth the difference between k and t, g and d, 1 and r.” Steel is 
pronounced nearly as kila; Cook as tute; See. 

(c) Again the sharp and flat sounds are not distinguished in any 
Polynesian dialect. So the Welsh often pronounce sharp for flat; 
e.g. pet for bed: and the inhabitants of Saxony are said not to know 
the distinction. Cf. App. A. vii. 

(d) The Sanscrit has aspirated flat mutes (b + h, ffn-h. d + h); 
the ancient Greek had aspirated sharp mutes p + h, k + h, t + h; 
the Romans had neither. 

(r) The labio-dentals denoted in English by F and V are absent 
from Hottentot and Australian languages, and probably from an¬ 
cient Greek. F is absent also from Finnish, Lithuanian, Tamil 
Burmese, &c. 

CO ^ 1S absent altogether from some American and Polvnesian 
dialects: L is absent from Zend, Japanese, and several American and- 
African tongues. The Chinese substitute 1 for r, saying, e.g. £u 
lopa for Europa, and (avoiding the pronunciation of two consonants 
together), Ki-li-sse-tu for Christ. 

C §0 The Arabic and cognate languages have peculiar guttural 
and gutturo-dental consonants. The Indian languages have a pecu¬ 
liar palatal class. The Hottentots accompany the pronunciation 
of other letters with peculiar clicks. 

2. The variation of the same root in languages of the same 
stock is Ixst illustrated by the law which Grimm (following in 
Rasks track) showed to pn\ail between the Sanscrit, Greek and 

■ 5 These statements are chiefly from Max Muller, Lectures, Second 

Series, p. 167, &c. 



Sounds. 





it 


Jjri fpgcther, compared with the Gothic and low German dialfectl,! J 
ch'th^ one hand, and the old High German and its stock on the 
^ -olfer, the one having an aspirated mute or fricative, where the 
second has a fiat mute, and the third a sharp, and so on. Initial 
mutes exhibit the law most clearly, being freest from the influence 
of neighbouring consonants, and dentals most regularly. The Eng¬ 
lish is here taken as the representative of Gothic, and the modem 
German as representative of high German. 


v8<o(). 

unda. 

water. 

wasscr. 


$ Greek 0 
( Latin f 

Bvyarrjp, 

6f}p, 

fera, 

Svpa , 
fores. 

fJLfSl). 

English d 

daughter , 

aw, 

door , 

mead. 

German t, 

or th = t tochter , 

tbier , 

thor. 

meth. 


\ Greek 6 
( Latin d 
English t 
German z or s 

5 Greek r Dor. 
J Latin t 
English th 
German d 


oSouv, 

Snpav, 

Suo, 


dens, 

domare, 

duo, 

Mere, 

tooth , 

tamey 

two, 

eat , 

zahn. 

z'dhmcn 

zwciy 

esseUy 

rv Att. <rt/, rpf Zc, 


TO. 

tu, 

tres, 

tenuis 

, is-tud. 

thou. 

three , 

thin. 

that, 

du, 

dreiy 

du7171 y 

daSy 


frater. 
hr other, 
bruder. 


xvi. It results from the action of these laws, both those of 53 
sudden and those of gradual change, that while the same word may 
under different influences give rise to variously modified forms, the 
same form may also eventually result from different original combi¬ 
nations of sounds. 

e - £• in English is in its different senses derived respectively 
from Greek naibiov and from Latin paglna. 

From the three Latin words mare, major, mater come three 
French words all pronounced alike; viz. la mer , lemaire , la mere. 

xvii. The introduction of foreign words into a language is 
subject to special phonetic conditions. One nation has rarely got 
just the same set of sounds as another, or allows the same combina¬ 
tions. Consequently in adopting a foreign word by the sound 
an approximation more or less clumsy has to be made, and a greater 
divergence is sometimes caused by the tendency to approximate to 
a familiar indigenous word, especially if it seem to afford an intelli¬ 
gible etymology. 

e.g. the Romans had Hercules for and in early Latin 

ticlua for CluWmeBtra, for K\vnupvr]OToc. 




Laws of Phonetic Change. 





\ a V 

' * ' 


(Si 

foor) is 


The English pronunciation of such words as pure {pyoor) is 
-sSkl to be from an attempt to imitate the French u. 

As errors caused by what has been called Popular Etymology 
may be quoted Jerusakhi artichoke for Girasol which comes from 
Gyrua and sol: walnut ^ which is from Angl. Sax. wealth knut, i.e. 
foreign or Italian nut. 

xviii. The use of letters reacts on the sounds. They rarely fit 55 
each other precisely to start with; and the pronunciation has a 
constant tendency to change, while the spelling remains. The 
letters then become symbols of different sounds from those proper 
to them, and sometimes are supposed to carry, and thence do carry 
these new sounds into other words. In the case of foreign names 
the want of correspondence in the alphabets is an additional cause 
of error to that named in the preceding paragraph. 


CHAPTER V. 

LATIN ALPHABET IN GENERAL 1 . 

I he alphabets of all Italian peoples were borrowed immediately i 
from that of the Dorian Greeks of Italy and Sicily. The Roman 
or Latin alphabet was probably obtained from the trading colony of 
Cumae. Its oldest form, as collected from coins and inscriptions, 
dating between the end of the Samnite wars<171 B.tr. = 482 u.c.). 
and the end of the second Punic war (201 n.c. = *5 3 U.C.), con¬ 
tained the following twenty letters; A, B, C, I), E, F, H. I. K, L, M. N, 

O, P, Q, R, S, T, V. X. 

The Romans appear never to have used the three aspirates u hich 
the Greek alphabet contained, 0. <£, \y ( = X): and there is but 
slight evidence of their having at first taken Z. 

In the course of the century, 300 to 200 b.c.. a modified form 
of C, viz. G, was introduced, in order to distinguish the fiat from 
the sharp guttural; and K was used only in very few words. Z, if 
it ever had been in use, had passed out again. In Ciceros time or 
somewhat earlier, the characters Z and Y were used in writing won Is 
borrowed from the Greek. 

The Romans devised a very simple nomenclature for the letters, s; 
the vowels being denoted by their own sound, the explosive con¬ 
sonants and U by a vowel after them, the fricative consonants by 


1 See Corsscn, Aussprachc t i. 1 foil. ed. 2, 




Sounds. 


[/tel 

>se 


V%" before them. The vowel used for this purpose W 

exempting that the gutturals k and h were called ka, ha, q was called 
qu, and x was called lx. 


The consonants were not, so for as wc know, written double 5$ 
before Ennius (who is said to have introduced the practice), the 
first inscription containing doubled letters being A.u.c. *6* : but 
from that period the practice began, and, if we judge from inscrip¬ 
tions, became predominant about the time of the Gracchi and con¬ 
stant twenty years later. Plautus could have used the doubled 
letters only in his last years, if at all. 

To denote the length of a vowel several methods were tried. 59 
(1) They doubled the vowel*. This method introduced into Latin 
by the tragic poet Accius prevailed in inscriptions from about 1 *o 
to 75 n.c. It was also used by other Italian nations, but neither in 
Oscan nor Latin was 0 doubled. After Cicero and Cicsar’s time 
the douole i had a different meaning, the second i being a semi¬ 
consonant; c.g. PompeijUB, &c. 

(2) The length of an 1 was often denoted by writing the diphthong 
el, but also and most usually since Sulla's time by making the 
1 taller than the other letters. In imperial times this sign appears 
to have sometimes stood between two vowels to denote the semi¬ 
consonant I (i.e. J). In later times, e.g. even in Domitian's reign, 
in some Spanish inscriptions the tall I is used indiscriminately for 
long and tor short vowels, and also for the semiconsonant. 

(.0 Since about the time of Cicero’s consulate, a long vowel 
u..s tree]uently denoted by an accent, e.g. Julio: but this too came 
gradually to be misapplied. 

The Emperor Claudius attempted to introduce three new cha- 6^ 
racters; viz. an inverted digamma (J) for v when used as a semi¬ 
consonant: a reversed Greek sigma (3) for the combination bs or 
pn: and the sign of the Greek spiritus asp.’r (E) for the middle 
sound between 1 and u; that is, according to inscriptions in which 
we find it used, merely to represent the Greek v (not for the doubt¬ 
ful vowel in max^mus, &r.). The first anil the last of these new 

signs are found in inscriptions of this reign; the antisigma, as it 
was called, is not found. 


The following table contains the letters of the Latin alphabet 
v*->th their igns and probable pronunciation, as interred chiefly from 
Uu f’.cN p-spieting the several letters given in the ensuing Chapters. 


’ 1 I*rubai-Jv I 1 L r,, n.iini- of the double 11 which occurs regu¬ 
larly in the gru. -mg. no! 110m. and ace. piur. of u sunns in MSS. of 
Vliny, wc. j e.g. vagltuus, specuus. 




Latin Alphabet t?i GcjieraL 



J • / Old signs 

(other than ia 


nest coh) 


cir. Bo n.C. 
(Ritschl. 
tab. lxix.) 


Modem Name> 
signs. 


Pronun¬ 

ciation. 



AA AAA 

A 

A a 

a 

ah 

A 

* S 

B 

B b 

be 

b 

B 

< 

C 

C c 

ce 

k 

K 

> 

D 

P d 

de 

d 

A 

£E 11 

E 

Ee 

e 

t ei close e) 

A F 1 ' 

F 

Ff 

ef 

f (cf-§ 9 «) 

C Q 

G 

Gg 

ge 

gig'™) 

r 

H 

H h 

ha 

h (bat) 

c 


I 

I i 

. 

{"(fi't) 

I 


1 

V (yts) 

K 


K k 

ka 

k 

K 

V 

L 

L 1 

el 

1 

A 

AV/A 

M 

M m 

em 

nt 

M 



N n 


( n 

N 

N 

N 

en 

\ «<f 

r 

0 00 

O 

O 0 

0 

j I,al ;r Vm 

( 0 * 0nut) 

r 

P 

Pp 

pe 

P 

n 

9 

CL 

Qji 

qu 

k 

K 

t?. p 

R 

R r 

er 

r (trilled) 

V 

** 

S 

S s 

es 

j (sharp) 

2 

YY 

T 

T t 
Uu ) 

te 

' 

T 

OY: 

N 

V 

y 

Vv ) 

u 

JEngl. 

) 'or Fr. ru 
[ in out) 

F, later 
OY 

X 

X 

X x 

ix 

V 

S 

Y 


Y y (Ypsilon) 

u Fr. 

Y 



Z 7. (Zcta) 

( rf - § •as) 

Z 


Modem. 

AI ai 
AF, ae 

I 

AU ail 
OU ou 


Pronunciation. Greet. Modern. 

yrs) earlier AI hi’ cu 

(cf. S 158) later AI OJ ; 

1 igl. [fat*') M 

Gnrn.au {baui) AY or “ 

Engl. 0 ( tiotr) OY Ul ill 


Pronunciation. Creek. 

Ital. uu KY 

nearly oi ( boil) earlier () I 
(cf. § 163) later 01 
as Fr. our (cf.§2ii) 






Sounds. 



T li - Greek v was Fr. u. (It did not correspond to Lat?l 
Which Greek expressed by ov). The Greek o> was probably the 
s0und of English aw. It must be remembered that the contraction 
of no in Greek gives ov, not &>; of r* gives et, not rj . Moreover 
the name of o was ov; of e was el. On the English o and a being 
leally diphthongs, see § 2 «. 


CHAPTER VI. 

LATIN ALPHABET IN DETAIL. 
LABIALS AND LABIODENTALS 1 . 


P. 

Character: in the oldest inscriptions P (but not after cir. 620 6* 
u.c.), then p, last P. 

Sound: always the sharp labial mute; English p. Never aspi- 63 
rated, except in Greek words; e. g. sphaera, phllosophus. 

Position: never final, except in volup (for volupe). It can 64 
stand immediately in same syllable 

1. before 1 or r; e.g. plaudo, prandeo, Sc c. 

a. after 0; e.g. apatium, splendor, sprevl, &c. 

Representation: (i) of Greek 1. tt (pb for <Js): e.g. nvcvua- 65 
tiko f, pneumaticus; IlroXf pdios t Ptolemrous; ij/aAXw, psallo; See. 

2. rarely e.g. 6 piapj 3 os y trimnpns (later trlumphus). 

3. frequently <£; e.g. W o p <f>vpa, purpura; Mrf>i\os, UapdiiXos, 

* pihnvfiKT jr, DlpultiB, Pampllus, Pllfimces; PamaceB: &c. 

almost always in inscriptions before cir. 660 u.c. (see § 132). 

- A In the following account of each letter, the term Representation 
has been confined to the way in which one language transcribes the words 
borrowed from another : Correspondence to the etymological correspon¬ 
dence, i.e. the shape which the same stem, though forming perhaps a 
verb in one and a noun in another language, assumes in sister lan^ua^es. 

:. V of correspondence are almost all selected from Curtin*, 

- nd T lm J J^ u i nce is used for the way in winch a letter 
rhf / CrS ’ W e eak "f s r for lhe wa y in which it is affected by others. 
Hie sound is inferred from the facts here collected. Throughout, great 
-P r bac " obtained from Corssen’s Aussfnicht, &c., and iu some 
parts from Luc. Muller s De rt metric*. 






7iM - 17.] Labials and Labiodentals . P- 


r - . 

{ipf in Greek by tt; e.g. Papiriue, IIa7raptos- (also IIa7npi 
ca^ltolium, Ka7rtraj\ioi/; Spurius, 27 ropio?; Appiua, v A7T7rios; &c. 


Sl 


Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European p. 66 

2. to Greek 7r; e.g. rapio, dpTr-dfa] septem, eVra; pac-iscor, 
pang-o, pig-nus, 7njy-uvpi t aor. intry-rjv; pater, 7rcmyp; imple-o, ple- 
nuo, 7ri-p-7rX^-/it, 7rXrj0co; pannus, 7rj;voj; pullus, ttcuXos; palnia, 
7 ra\dfir]‘, nSpos, neptls, dveyp-ids) pisum, Tricror; PiUeus. TriXo?; pluo, 
7rXea>, 7rX^a>; pds, puteo, putris, 7tvov ) ttvOco’. pulrno, 7rvevji<0Vj 7rX«u- 
ficov] Sec. 

3. to Greek qb; e.g. c&put, c&pillus, *f«£aXg; ops, a<£evos. 

4. to Greek /3 in pasco, ( 36 o-kq). 

5. rarely to Greek k. So probably lupus, Xwcor; spSlium, 
<tkv\ov] Bsepes, praesepis, o-tjkus. 

Possibly these Latin words may have been borrowed from the 
Umbrian or Oscan, in which p often corresponds to an original k. 


Substitution: p is often a substitute for b; e.g. sup-porto r , 7 
for sub-porto; op-timus for ob-tlmus; scrip-si, scrip-tus from 
Bcrib-o; op-sides (in early inscriptions) for ob-sides; See. 

Influence: i. before p the prepositions sub, ob A ad become 68 
aup, op, ap in pronunciation, though not always in writing; e.g. bup- 
porto, op-portunus, ap-pello; Sec. Possibly this was the original 
form of sub, ob (compare super, tni). 

2. requires a preceding nasal to be m, not n; e.g. impar, 
com-porto; Sec. ru-m-po compared with fu-n-do. 

Weakness: i. changed (cir. 650 u.c.) to b before 1 in theft* 
word publlcus, for poplicus, from popullcus (old form pouplicosL 
So Publius is noTrXioff in Polybius and Dion. H.). 

2. becomes m before a nasal suffix; e.g. som-nus compared 
with aftp-or, sop-io. And comp. trSpIdus with trfimo. 

Insertion: i. p is naturally pronounced in passing from 70 
m to t or s or 1 ; e.g. sum-p-tus, sum-p-sl; em-p-tus, em-p-si; tem- 
p-to for the (etymologically belter) form ten-to; biem-p-s for hiems; 
exem-p-lum, from exlm-fire; tem-p-lum, comp. Ttuevos. I11 amp- 
sancti, am-p-lua, the p may be for b in amb-. 

2. In late imperial language we have dam-p-num, calum-p- 
niaro. Sec. 





Sounds. 





B. 


Character: similar to modern B. 



71 


Sound: the flat labial mute; English b. 72 

In later Latin inscriptions, not frequently before the 4th cen¬ 
tury A.D., words were written with v for b, chiefly between vowels 
(e.g. devitiim, slvt, Lesvia, verva), and b for v (e.g. bolo, berba, 
blxit; hence Danublus for the earlier and correct Danuvius), one 
or both having then perhaps the sound of labial v. The confu¬ 
sion is also found in the MS. of Gaius, and in the Florentine MS. 
of the Digest. Flabio. Jubentlus are rare instances from the and 
century after Christ. Besbius (cf. § 90. 3) for Vesuvius in Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

Position: Final only in ab, sub, ob. 73 

It can stand immediately in same syllable before 1 or r; e.g. 
blandus, brevis, brOma, &c. 


Representation (i) in Greek by / 3 : e. g. Aboriginum, 74 
'Apoptyivcov] Umbricl, ’optfpiicoi; Bovillani, BoiXXupoi; &c. 

(ii) of Greek: 1. ordinarily /3; fidats, basis; Bocuroc, Boeoti; & c. 

2. For 0 and 7 r Ennius always used b, at least in the words 
Burr us fur II vjjpos, and Bruges for <i>pv y€? (Cic. Or. 48, § 160). 
Probably Ennius was following the etymological correspondence 
(see next section). 

Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European b or bb, 73 
or. in the middle of a wordj to an original db. 

2. to Greek ft: e.g. brevis ftpa^vs] bulbus, 0 oXj 9 ofj balare, 

fiXwuopai. 

3. to Greek 77; e.g. ab, a;ro; buxus, 7rvgos\ carbacus, mptra- 
<TOfi lambo, labium, X«7rro), Xa(f>uccroi. 

4. medial b to Greek 0 (frequently); e.g. amb-, ambo, 

labor dXtf>-cmu: umbo, umbilicus, optfiaXos’, nub-es, 

orb us, op<f>-avns, sorb-eo, po^toi; glflbo, y\v<fno' t scrlbo, ypa(fca>. 

So probably the derivative suflix -ber (comp, fero) to (^>«pa j); 

e.g. salft-ber, candela-brum. 

5. medial b to Old Italian f; e.g. trlbus, Umbr. trefu; sta- 
bulum, Umbr. stafu; tlbl, Umbr. tefe; stbi, Oscan sifei. 

Substitution : 1. It is in several words a substitute for an 70 
earlier dv. Thus bia, bellum, Ballona, Bellius, bftnus are for uvis, 
dvollum, Dvellona (so in S. C. de Bacchan. 568 A.u.c.), DvelliuB, 
tlvonua (dvonoro i.c. bonorum in epitaph on Scipio, son of Barbatus, 
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cir. A.t'.c. 500). G. Duelliusthe consul of 494 A.U.C. is said to have 
l>C£u the first of the family called Beilins 1 (Cic. Or. 45 > § x 53 )* 


2. In a few words, it stands for medial v in order to avoid 
the combination uu. Thus bubile, bubulcus from bovile, bobulcus, 
when o was giving place to u (§213); deferbui from deferveo; 
JUbco trorn a root jou- (comp, oid pert. Joust;, j&veo (Jubeo), Jus, 
Juro being fairly parallel to caveo, causa, cCLro. Cf. dubius, § 926. 


Influlnck : It requires the preceding nasal to be m: e.g. com- 77 
buro compared with conduco; Im-buo with in-duo; im-berbis, com- 
blbo, Sec. 


Weakness: i. Before a sharp (s or t),b is sometimes changed 78 
top; e.g. scrip-si, scrip-tus from scrib-o; op-sequi for ob-sequl; op- 
tineofor ob-tineo, &c. In compounds with sub, ob, the inscriptions 
before cir. 650 U.c. have p; later inscriptions and MSS. oscillate. 

So occasionally urps, pleps forurbs, plebs. But in os-tentum, sus- 
cipere, sustuli, asporto, &c. b in obs, subs, abs is omitted. 

2. Before c, g, p, f, sub and ob are assimilated; e.g. suc-curro, 
oc-cumbo, suggero, suppono, suffero, See 

3- Before f, ab takes the form au; e.g. aufugio, aufero (but 
abs-tuli, ab-iatum); or b is dropped; e.g. afui, afdro. (On af see 
§ 97 11 ) 

In ftmltto. ftperio. oportunus (if they are compounds) the b 
is omitted. [Some consider the dot. abl. in -Is to have arisen from 
an omission of b (or bh), mils being for filiabus.] 

5. b becomes m before a nasal suffix; e.g. sum-mus for sub- 
mus (for sup-imus); scam-num compared with scab-ellum; sam- 
nium Samrtf Polyb.) with Sabini. So perhaps glomus is for 
gl 5 b-mus. 


M. 


Character: In a few of the oldest inscriptions before 500 r.c\ 70 
the modern shape with the middle strokes not reaching to the 
bottom is found, but not afterwards. The ixsual form has the four 
strokes of equal length and all inclined, not vertical. Vernas 
PIaccus (in Augustus’ time) wished to use only half the ordinary 
letter as its sign at the end of words before an initial vowel, on 
account of its faint sound. 

Sound : the labial nasal; English m. ^ 

At the end of words it appears to have been scarcely audible. 

Position : very frequentlv final: viz. 1. in accusative and 
neuter nominative singular, and in genitive plural of nouns: 2. in 

1 In Tolybius, 1. 27, >3, we rend B \(os; d-ul the MSS. have Atptos 
or ’AWXtos Aifitos). Diodorus i\i. 68) has AovtWtoz. 
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Sounds. 



_ P?r$on singular of verbs; 3. in some adverbs: e.g. turn, qi 

S&m, Clam, autem, enim, partim, &c. 

Never before or after another consonant as the commencement 
or a syllable. 

by,t> e - g - MarolU3by «. 

maticU8;°&cr reCk ^ C ’ g ' Uapa6 ^ Marathon ; pros- 

Correspondence: i. to Indo-European m. 

^ ; i ' 

mm; nl, ^A t , mor-ior, mor-tuus, mar-oeo, uu.Zj 
Ppotos (for fipoTus) ; mtauo, /uniA* ; dm-erua, cJ^orj &c. M ' ’ 

3 - but in inflexions final m corresponds to Greek v so in the 
arc. sing, and gen. pi. of nouns and in the ist pers. sing, of verbs: 
e.g. navem, vavu\ musarum, aim, siem, ; ferefcam, tfcijov. 

Substitution: i. for p or b before a nasal suffix; e.g. sora- 8< 
nus, comp, sflp-or. sCp-io; scam-num compared witli scab-ellum • 
Sam-nium with Sab-inl; sum- mus with Bub or aup-er. 

2. for n before a labial; e.g. im-pello for in-pello; &c. Compare 
ru-m-po with fu-n-do. 

Influence; i. often occasions the assimilation or omission 8 S 

®[J!'.Wlu'tn^hl S ° I,antj eSpcdall V if consonants would 

m rnentum r * e,B,flam ’ ma ( fla S-); exa-men for exag-men; 

t0r ’ mentmn (torquere); lQ-men (ldc-iire); ful- 
(fulg-ere), cas-mentum (caad-ere); ri-mentum (rld-ere) ; sum- 
- ou ere, sum-mus (sub); conta-minare (contag-); Be-inestris (sex). 
But seg-men from sec-are; ag-men from ag-6re; &c. 

So n becomes m; e.g. im-motus for ln-motus; Imus, lmmo fur 
Intmus, Inuno (superlative from preposition in). 

*• prefers a short a (instead of 6 or I) before it; e.g. doc-u- 
mentum (doc-e-); monmnentum (mon-e-). So till Ca-sars time 
deedmus, faclllumus, duriasumns, maritumuB, &c. Similarly reatumo, 
lacruma, and in Greek words the short inserted vowel is u- c. - 
Alctimena, dracMma, Tocumessa (compared with teclna, &c.)’. 

"• f.aknf.ss: , Final m having a faint sound fell awav; in jst • 
pern. sing, of present, and perfect indie, and future in -bo of all 
vei ls; e.g. amo, amavi, amabo; the words, sum and inquam alone 
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revaluing it. Cato is said to have written recipie, dice, &c. for red**' 
pfatfcrf dicam (recipiem, dicem?). Cf. Qnmtil. I. 7, § 23 ; IX. 4. § 40. 


§L 


2. In nouns early inscriptions frequently omit final m. but not 
regularly. Thus in the oldest Scipionic inscription Luclom is found 
by side of Corsica, oino (for unurn), Scipione, optumo (all accusatives), 
duonoro (for bonorum). The omission is rare in the legal inscrip¬ 
tions, and in others also after 62c u.c., but is found in the vulgar 
wall inscriptions at Pompeii; and towards the end of the third cen¬ 
tury after Christ becomes frequent again (even in words wliich are 
not nouns; e.g. mecu, deco, oil for mecum, decern, dim). 

Nsn is lor ncenum (ne-oinom, i. e. ne-unum). 

3- Before a vowel, a final syllable in m was disregarded in verse: 
and com in composition dropped its m; e.g. co-ire, cohlbeo, coheres, 
coopto; cego (com-ago), coperio (com-operio), c6mo (com-omo). 
But m is retained in comes, com-itium, coinitor; c&m-edo. 

So circu-itus; but circum-ago. 


4. Bclore most consonants except the labials p, b, m. m becomes 
n; e.g. an-ceps, prin-ceps, nunc (num-ce), tantundem (tantum), 
ean-dem. eorun-dem, con-sul, con-fero, con-Jux, con-venio, septen- 
trio, aliquan-diu, See. So quonlam for quom Jam. 

In a few compounds of com m is omitted; e.g. co-gnosco, co- 
gnatuB, c 5 -necto, efinitor, coniveo, conubium. So in old time cosol 
for consul and this form was retained in the abbreviation cos; also 
in inscriptions cosentiont, See. Cf. §§ 168, 167, 2. 

5. m before r became b; e.g. hlbernuB is for hlemrinus (cf. 
X€L{jL€pitfus). So in Greek fiporos from root pop-, morior. 

V as Consonant. 

Character: always v, whether as vowel or consonant. 87 
(Throughout this article v is used for the consonantal sound, u for 
the vowel.) 

Sound: as the English w, or perhaps, at least originally, the S8 
more vocal Fr. ou in oul 

Position: always before a vowel. Not after any consonant, e y 
except q. g, s, 1, r; e. g. qvls, plngvis, svavis, salvus, aervus. 

Representation: (i) in Greek 1 , 1. usually by 0 u (which 9^ 
was also the usual representation of v as vowel); e.g. Servius, 2 *p- 

1 The Osean v was represented in Greek by the diganuna ; e. g. 
Joveis, AiovfeL ; Clovatius, xXoFarivi ; tovtiks, rofro. Quintilian says 
T.’jlic.e lillera-, qua ‘smum,’ ‘ ucrvum’que dicimus, cliam si forma a 
nobis repudiata cst, vis tamcn nos ipsa persequitur (xii, 10. 29). 




Sounds. 


'tA. \ 



4ii. 


’ir ; ~^^ / T enuSla ' ° itvm (Poljrb.) i Veil, Ou-toi; VolscI, OuSKokm 
(Btrab.), OuoXoiktvox, (Dion. H.. Plut.), OiioXoo-rat (Plut.); QvinM- 
lius Varus, KomvrCXtos O 6 apos (Joseph.); Juvenalia, 'lovoveraXiat 
Qvadratua, Kovadparoi (Dio Cass., Epit .); ^quum Fallscum, Ai- 
KovovucpaXia-W, Sveaaula, Soveo-crouXa (Strab.); &C. . 

1. afterq, before I, also by v or o; e.g. Qvintus, Kon/ror (Polvb., 
Diod., Dion H.), Kuu/ror (Dio Cass.); QvtatlUua, Kou-r/Xios 
(Mo,,. A,icyr.),K vlV TiXwt (Dio C.); Nanla Qvlntilibus, KvimXJmr 
Nomur (Plut.); Aqvmum, Axvivov (Strab., Plut.); &c. 

.. . Ut a - vI = K i\' e -S- Aqvmius. ' AkvXX a> Qvlrinus, Ku,iTt-o r ; QuI- 

air“‘ (bUtKVlP ‘ Tal ’ D, ° ;; AqvUeia ’ Tarq4uus, 

.. 3 - l ;>; Z 3 except in Plutarch, who has for Flavius 

<P\aflios (also (frXaomos:); Livius, At/:hor (also Polyb.); Varro uA » 
pan,; Fulvlus, 4 >oeX/ 3 (or ; Servllia, 2 f/ „ 3 ,X( n . (Serviliua, 2 f pov,XXiod' 
Voconlus, Boxfflwor; &c. So Pulvillus, IIoA^XXor; Flavua, Flavius' 
also *Xcomo S (Dion. H.); Veauvlua, B.aSn.c 
A PP’b but OiWouoinos* (Diod.); Beneventum, 

(Appian), but Reveovcirrov (Appian, Strabo), Beneventana, Ouevoai/- 
ravr] (1 olyb.). Nerva and SeveruB in contemporary inscriptions are 
Nf^oi/a, Nep/jTa; Sfov/jpor, 2 *^por. In and after the sixth century 
arter Christ £ appears frequently for v. Compare § 72. 

(11) of Greek. V as consonant is never found in transferring 
a Greek name into Latin, the digamma, which alone had the same 
sound, not being in use in the time of the Roman writers. 

Correspondence: 1. to original Indo-Kuropean V: sometimes 91 
(e.g. m hrst four instances given infr. 3) to G (where Greek has £). 

2. to Greek f, which often fell away without altering the word, 
..onie.unes was replaced by 0 or v ; e.g. fovura, n lF 6 via, 

’ " ,U, TL \ i 6vum * <*>Fov ; sUva, i\tj (for v\Fa): 

' 8Ya4 ' vl8 ) t - BVad UB, (for cr^Sur); vallua. f,)Xo s : veil 

1US. vuius, Fepiov, € ipos] venere, F 6 X os] vernun. ven-eo. vCr 

/■fap, ?/p; verbum. frp^, pijpa: vesper, Fto-irepos; vestis, Fiv-wui 
v6tUB ’ videre, Ft8«w f (Lac. ot$«: 

vifflntl, F*iKotri< Hocot. FUutl, (Lacon. / 3 «/*nr*); vidla, Fiuv; vltu- 
Iub, FtruXos] vitex, vi-men, Firm ] v6mere, Fffi-etv] volvo, F(Xvo) 
oAloi. 

vah. v®. do, nial: vinum, oiVor; vlcua, o'kos. The noise of 
fr0BS 18 represented by *od£, which Ovid imitaLes by ‘ sub anna 
Bub wjua maledicero tempt ant.’ {Met. VI. 376.) 1 

( fo ^ u - "fb", SpoW, nervus, vBreor, o^pos, a <ze«lc/,,?r 

to Greek Jj ; e.g. v6n-io ( bBto, perblto, Osc. benuat = venerlt), 

: vlvo vCro - tS^cKa, ..• ervum SpoHul • 

acverua, a.> P a« ; vfilo, >JX., pat ' ,l * 
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^STi tution : In verse the vowel u is sometimes hardened in 
thi£^e6nsonant v. Thus in Plautus, tvos, svoa, tvl, svi; &c., fviti, 
pver, pvella, dvorum, (comp, above § 76 dvonoro, dvello): in dactylic 
poets, svo (Lucr. twice); genva (Verg., Stat.); pitvita (Hor.), 
patrvi (Stat.), slnvatis, elnvatur (Sil.). Also larva, larvatls (Hor.), 
for larua, laruatls (Plaut.); milvus and reliqvus after the 8th cent. 
U.c. for the earlier miluus, rellcuua. In tenvls, tenvla, tcnvior, the 
consonantal v seems to be the regular pronunciation : Statius’s use 
is peculiar. See § 142. 

Influence: i. The vowel 6 when following v (consonant 93 
or vowel) was retained till the Augustan age and later, though after 
other letters it had usually changed to u; e.g. servos, nom. sing., 
aeqvom, &c. Vorto and derivatives are said by Quintilian (i.7.25), 
to have been changed to verto, &c. by Scipio Africanus (i.e. 
minor), but the forms with e are not usually found in republican in¬ 
scriptions. 

2. medial v causes omission of preceding consonant; e.g. ae- 
vfico for sed-voco; sBviri forBexviri; pavl from pasco (for pas-sco). 

3. The consonantal character of v is shown by its use in metre 
(a) in not causing elision, e.g. dicerfi verba: 

(b) in lengthening with another consonant a preceding short 
vowel. Comp, volvo, v&lutus. But it has not this effect when fol¬ 
lowing q; e.g. &qva- 

Weakness: i. v between two vowels usually fell away, or 94 
resumed its vowel power and formed a diphthong or long vowel 
with the preceding vowel: the succeeding vowel was absorbed in 
either case. 


(«) in perfect suffix; e.g. amaram for am&vfiram; fleram for 
flgveram ; n6ram for nSvSram ; plui for pluvl; audleram for audivfi- 
ram; amasse, for ainavlsse; petiit, petit for pfitlvlt; f5vl for f6v-vi; &c. 

(£) nauta for navlta; auceps for ivlceps cautor for c&vltor; 
caunoau for cave ne eas (Cic. Div. H. 40); Gmeus for Cnaivo*: 
prsedes for provides; setas for ©vitae; prseco for prsevlco ^voc&re). 
horsum for ho-vorBum; bornus for ho-ver-nus; cunctua tor co(m)- 
vinctus; prfldena for privldena: Juppiter for J&vlpater: Jicundua 
for jOvicundus; junior for Jftvfinior; dpilio for flvipllio (cf. /3ou7ro- 
Xofl; niiper for nOvumper, oblitus for oblivItUB; rurauiu for re- 
vcrsutn; bruma for brSvlma; n61o for nfivolo; neu, seu for neve, 
Bive (neve, seve old). 

So in Plautus, JOvem, Avia, bbvea, br&vi, and (after Greek model) 
nlvem are monosyllables, and ftvonculus, obllviaci trisyllables. 

2. v. after any other consonant than q, g, s, 1, or r, was vocalised: 
e.g. vacuus for (old form) voclvoa. (Plautus wrote always vacivos 
or voclvoe.) Compare conapicuua, arduua, annmia, noctun. with 
longinqvus, curvus, fulvus. (But also buHb, trriguuB, patriuH/i 





Sounds. 


<Sl, 


-^Fpets, rarely after Augustan age, sometimes vocalised a (usually) 
- <^mSonantal v. Thus suadeo, Bdesco (Lucr.); sderunt (Cic.); 
E,uttus (Lucr., Hor.); consecue(Lucn), adsecue. obsecuum(Plaut.) ■ 
£cual, dcuae (for aqvae) Lucr. So also soluo, dlssoldo, See. (Lucr. 1 
Cat., and elegiac poets); v&luo (elegiac); silu® (Hor.j. V ** 
decuria, centuria, curia arc by some supposed to be for dec- 
vlr-ia, cent-vlr-ia, co-vir-ia. 

3 ; y ^ ut in sonie few words; e.g. savium for svavium; 
tibl, te for tvibi, tve; ungo, tingo, urgeo for ungvo, tingvo, urgveo. 
«Jn slave names, e. g. Publlpor, Marcipor, por is for puer, probably 
the e being extruded). 1 ' 

So also quin. 


cum, cur. 


qur is sometimes written for quoin, auor, or 


4 - Apparently an initial v has fallen off in some words brain- 
ningwilhrandi; e.g rtsu, prffc,, JUol. fipiSov, rlgare, ft*-* 
radii, pi(a, Lesb. £pi<rSa; laoer, pa/cor, jEoI. jSpantos; lupus. Germ. 
wc/f; laqueus,r6ta for vrdta (from vortere). (Compare 
our pronunciation of wreck) wreak) wrong, wrought , &c.) 


5. v after d hardened to b, and then d fell off: e.g. duellum 
bellum, &c. (sec § 76). 

In a few words medial v changed to b; e.g. deferbui, bubile; 
see § 76. 2, and compare the examples in § 90. 3. 

6. On the confusion in late Latin of v and b see § 7a. 


Character: before 500 u. c. sometimesl 1 , which is also Q5 
tound in (later) cursive writing; e.g.the wall inscriptions at Pompeii, 
(bee also L, § 226.) 'I he sign F is the zEolic digamm.i, w r hich the 
Latins adopted instead of which form was used by the Etruscans 
Lmbrians, and Oscans. ’ 


Sound: a sharp Iabio-dental fricative formed between the upper 06 
teeth and under lip: English F. The dental element appears to 
have been predominant. 


Position: never final except in the old rarely used form of ab, 57 
viz. af ». Can stand in the commencement of a syllabic before 1 or 
r; e.g. fluOj fraugo; but not after a consonant. 


Representation: i. in Greek by <£; e.g. Fabtus, 

'This word, apparently an Italic form of the preposition ab, is 
found only before consonants, chiefly in Republican inscriptions: e.g. 
af Capua, af vobels, af solo. Corssen holds af, ab and au ( ,v g ;S. 3) 
to bo all three of distinct origin (Aussfr. i. 152—157, c d. 2). 
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Fortier’, 4 >oprovra; Furius, <£017)10 r; Fidenae, ^iSrjyq ] prasfectoruA^ 
TTf'mt^fKToiv (Polyb.) &c. Quintilian (i. 4. 14) says the Greeks used to 
pronounce the Latin f with an aspiration, and instances Ciceros 
ridiculing a witness for not being able to pronounce the first letter of 
Fundanius. 

2. of Greek </>, not until 4th century after Christ. So in the 
MS. of Gaius, elefantis, ctarograflB, Sc c. 


Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European bh and dh. 99 

* 2 . to Greek initial 0 (which was 7 r followed by an aspirate, 
not English pli orf); e.g. fa-ri, ta-ma, cpdvai, ftix, 

fero, <ptpco ; fluo, ^>Xvo> ( bubble ); frater, (f)parqp ( clansman ) ; fu-i, 
fyvco] f&lium, (j)v\\o v] farcio, <j)pd(rar<x> ; f&ga, fayi): frigo, <£puyco ; 
faglis (beech}, cfiqyos (oak}] fallo, cr^aXXw ] fungus, cn^oyyoy; funda, 
t rtficvhovq. 

3. to Greek /3 (rare); e.g. firfimo, / 3 pep&); ftisclno, fiao-Kaivco] 
f6d-io, /So^-poy. 

4. to Greek y (which was k followed by an aspirate ); e.g. frio, 

XpiVuq fel, X0X7; fS.-niQB, fa-tlsco, xnros, > frenuxu, x“Xti>dy; 

funis, oxotvoy. 

5. to Greek digamma, later an aspirate; e.g. frango, Fpqywnt, 
jjqyyvfii', frigeo, frlgus, pLyioj, plyoy. 

6. to Greek initial 6 (which was r followed by an aspirate, not 
English tb)] e.g. fG-mina, Of}-\vs] -fen-do, folvoy ; f*ra, Bqp t Aol. 
cfrqp] foris, Bvpa] fd-mufl, sub-fl-o, 0 e/idr, £Xlco t 0LfXXa; fingo, 
flg-ura, OiyyaWt 6 'iyp.a . Also to medial 6 in rdfua, SpvQ-pos- 

SUBSTITUTION: i. for d in preposition ad; e.g. before af- io< 
fero, af-fdtim, See. 

2. In ef-fCro, ef-fcitus for older eefero, eefatus. the first f may 
perhaps be only a mark of a long syllable for efero, Gfatus. 

Influence: i. requires a preceding nasal to be n; e.g. in- ici 
fero, con-fero, 6cc. 

2. nf lengthens a preceding vowel; Sec under N (§ 167. 2). 

Weakness: Parts of the stem fit- arc supposed to have boon . 
modified and used as a verbal suthx, viz. ama-vi to stand tor ama- 
ful; ama-bam for ama-luam, ama-bo for ama-fuio. Blit it thc.-c 
verbal inflexions really came from that verb-stem, it was probably 
from an earlier form in which the initial was bb, not f. 




Sounds. 




CHAPTER VII. 

GUTTURALS AND PALATALS. 


K, C. 

Character : as above, except that c was in early inscriptions 103 
sometimes angular 

k went out of use at an early period, probably before the 
decemviral laws, almost entirely, except In a few old abbreviations; 
e. g. in republic:... inscriptions, K. for Kaeso; k. k. for kalumnise 
causa ; XVIR. SL IVDIK. for Decemvir stlitibus (litibus) judicandis; 

K. of KAL. for Calenda; INTERKAL. for intercalares ; MEEK, for 
Mercatus ; and in later times K for caput, cardo, castra, caruB, and 
KAR. for Carthago. In early inscriptions the words Kaatorua (Caa- 
torifi), Korano (Coranortun ?) ; Kasl. for CceliuB ; Dekem. for Decern- 
hrea also occur. There was a tendency with some grammarians in 
Quintilian's time (1. 7, 10) to use k always before a. 

Sound : K always as the sharp guttural mute : i. e. English k. 104 

C was used indiscriminately for both the sharp and flat guttural 
mute, till the beginning of the sixth century U.C., when a modified 
form (G) was introduced for the flat sourrd. A few instances, pro¬ 
bably accidental, are found in later inscriptions. For Gaiua and 
Gnseus the abbreviations always followed the old form. viz. C. Cn 
C had not the sound of b (as in English). Nor does ci before a 
vowel appear to have been pronounced as ah, except provincially, 
before the 6th or 7th century after Christ (see § 1 10. 4). 

Position: never final, except in a few words from which a * 
short 6 lias fallen off: die, due, fac, ac, sic, hie, iUic, &c. for dice, 
duce, &c. Also usually lac for lacte (noin. sing.). 

Ir can stand in the commencement of a syllable (1) before 1 . r; 
e g. clamo, crimen, Sec.: (2) afters; c.g. Bciudo, scriho, Sec. 

Representation : (i) in Greek by * always; c.g. Campani, 106 
V.aprravoi ; Lucius CseciliuB, \euKtos KfUKtAtos ; centurio, KtvrvpLaiv ; 
Ourius, Kopto?; Cornelius, K. pinj\u < (all in Pulybius): pontifices, 
iroirrt(jnKts ; NumiciUB, Nopoao?; Cicero, Kik< P uv ; Compitolla, Kop- 
7TiraA(a; Sec. 
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of Greek x. k ; e. g. XvyKos, lyncis; K(Xi£, Cilix; 
tcXatifr, Cyclops ; llepStKicas, Perdiccas; K{puli', Cimon; Kadpor, Cad¬ 
mus; -See. 

2 . also in early times e. g. Bacas, (i. e. Baccas) for Bcikx 05, 
in the (so-called) S. C. de Bacatialibiu^ A.U.c. 568; and in later 
inscriptions Clio for XtXco: ; Antiocus for 'Avrtpxos ; &c. But the 
h was usually written in Cicero’s time (Or. 48. § 160). 




Correspondence: t. to an original Indo-European 107 

2. to Greek k ; e. g. arx, arceo, dpiao?, dpKtco ; decern, 8e*a ; 
dico, maledlc-us, ScLKwpi, 81107; dScet, 8 ok*T ; centum, Zkcitov (i. e. 
ev-KciT-ov one hund-red)\ sficer, eVvpdy; cidus, icaSor; calare, ca- 
lendS0,nomencl5.tor,KnX6ii/,/<XT7-ra)p; cSrebrum, *tija; cdput, k* (/j-nX/j; 
cluo, cli-ens, inclutus, kXug>, kXutos; canls (for evanis), kv<ov\ 
spScio, (tkottsIv ; cdcOlus, kqkkv£, cuckoo ; sclpio, crKrjTr^rpov ; &c. 

3. to Greek 7r (cf. §118); e. g. voc-are, vox, or-off toroi/, o\fr 

(stem fe7r-); 6c-illus, oty; siicus, s&pio, ottos; JScur, rjirap. 

Substitution: i. for g before a sharp ; e. g. actus from ag-o; 108 
punctus from pungo; rexi = rec-Bi from reg-o; 6 c c. 

2. for h before t; e. g. trac-tus from trah-o; vec-tus from 
v§h-o. 

3. frequently written for final consonant of ob, sub, ad, id, in 
composition before c or q; e. g. oc-curro, suc-curro, ac-curro, ic- 
circo, qulcquld, acquiro. So also ecce, ecquis for en-ce, enquis. 

4. cu for quo; e. g. cum, cuius, cui, cur. &c. for quom, 
quoius, quoi, quor, &c. ; cotidle for quotidle; qulcumque for qui- 
quomque; alicubi for aliqubbi; Scub, edeus, hircus, jccus, anticus, 
obllcus, for equos, coquoa, hirquos, ®quos, antiquos, obliquos (all in 
norn. sing.); secuntur, locuntur for eequontur, loquontur. Both 
forms were in use from the later part of the republic, till after the 
middle of the first century after Christ, when quo- began to give 
place to quu. the forms with c however remaining also, and being 
often found in our earliest MSS. Quum appeal's to le not earner 
than the fourth century after Christ; and to have been sounded 
as cum. 

Influence: t. changes a preceding fiat consonant in prepo- , C{ , 
sitions and pronouns to c ; e. g. ac-curo, ic-circo, Sic. § 108). 

2. occasions omission of preceding dental; c. g. ac for ate, 
atque ; hoc for hodee, 

3. changes preceding m to n (sounded here as the guttural 
nasal § 162): e. g. hunc, nunc, tunc, for hum-ce, num-ce, tum-ce; 
anceps for am-ceps; prin-ceps for primi-ceps; sinciput for semi- 
caput; &c. 




Sounds. 


_ 

Weakness : i. c is omitted before m, n, t, the preceding A — 
vowel being lengthened to compensate; e. g. ld-na, lu-men, com¬ 
pared with lftc-eo; de-ni (for dgclni) from dgc-em; qulni (for 
quincini) from qutnque ; lana, lanugo compared with Xa^- w }; ara- 
nea with apax V7 l i nmus » slant, with llcinus, crumpled, obllq-uus, 

Xexpt9, XtK-pt^nt; pl-nus for pic-nus (pic-, nom. pix), va-nus 
compared with vac-uua; au-tumnus from aug-eo; dumeta for 
dumec-ta; setius for aectlus; nltor for gnic-tor, comp, nixus, 
geniculum. 

2. c is often omitted when preceded by 1, r, n, and followed 
by a consonant; e. g. ar-tus for arc-tus ; far-tus for farc-tus ; 
ful-tus for fulc-tus; ul-tuB for ulc-tus; quin-tua (usually) for 
quinc-tus ; nac-tus as well as nanc-tus ; nasturtium for nas-torc- 
tium; fulmentum from fulc-ire; mul-si, mulsum from mulc-Sre, <Scc. 

3. Initial c is sometimes omitted before 1, r, n; e. g. lamentum 
compared with clamare; lsena with ^Xalea; SIS.pa with KoXa^os 
(a Syracusan word?); raudus, rudus with erddus ; nldor with Kvto-a. 

4 - ci (before a vowel) is often confused with ti in the 
spelling of derivative suffixes, partly from doubts as to the etymology 
of a word, partly from the palatilisation of both ci and ti (=sh) in 
times when the MSS. were written, ci for ti does not appear, till 
an African inscription in 3rd century after Christ; and not numer¬ 
ously before Gallic inscriptions and documents of the 7th century 
after Christ, ti for cl is not certainly found before end of 4th 
century after Christ. In certain proper names (e. g. Marciua, 
Martiua) both forms appear to have existed as separate names with 
different origin, and then to have been confused. 

The following appears according to inscriptions to be the correct 
spelling of certain disputed words : dlcio, condlcio, solaclum, patrl- 
cius, tribuniciua; 

contio, mmtius (and derivatives), fetialis, Induti®, dtium, neg<5- 
timn. setius. 

Both suspicio and suspitio, conviclum and convitium are found 
in good MSS.; neither in inscriptions. 


X. 

Tins character is a mere abbreviation for cs. It is first found in m 
a angle sexto, referred to times before the second Punic war, and 
afterwards not until S.C. de Bacc . 186 j*. c. (The inscriptions 
before this date arc but few.) 

In inscriptions at all times (perhaps from icgarding x as a mere 
guttural like Greek % ) xa often found instead of x; e.g. exatrad. 





m 
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\V on S. C. Z Barr.), taxsat, lexs, proxsumus, exsigrto, deixserit, 

side of exigatur, exteranun, taxet, &c. in laws of Gracchus time. 
So in Greek Sc&rror and 2f|roff. In the Augustan age and sub¬ 
sequently, the simple x is the more frequent. 


J&L 

Tit, Ml j 


Influence : Words beginning with s, if compounded with ex, 
usually dropped the s, but the retention is not unficquentj e. g. 
exHium, also exsilium; expecto, also exspecto; &c. 


Weakness: Before semivowels, liquids, nasals, and flat mutes, 113 
sex and ex in composition usually dropped x; e. g. sevlri, sejugls, 
semestris, sedecim, sent, educo, eEcendo (but exsto or exto); 
evddo, ejuro, emergo, ellcio, enormia. So also e for ex out of com¬ 
position, after (rarely in inscriptions before) Augustan age. 

Before c, sex became sea ; e. g. sescenti. 

Before f, ex sometimes became (or reverted to) ec; e.g. eefari, 
ecflcio. 

Before 1 and m a medial x was sometimes omitted ; e. g. tela for 
texnla ; subtemen for subteximen; subtills for aubtexllia; mala 
for maxula ; pauluB for pauxillus; ala for axula; &c. 


Q. 

Character: In one or two very old inscriptions Q is 1 like ,t 4 
the Greek Koppa with a short vertical stroke: its normal form in 
the best period was with a horizontal stroke to the right. 

Sound: the same as k, the sharp guttural mute. It is always X15 
followed by the consonantal u, except in some old inscriptions 
where it is immediately followed by the vowel u (§ 119). Qu was 
probably sounded as it is in English, i.e. as kw, and was regarded hi 
prosody as a single sound. But see App. A. xx. 

Position : never final, or followed immediately (\\ ith or with- n6 
out the consonantal u) By any consonant: nor preceded immedi¬ 
ately in the same syllable by any consonant except 0; e.g. squama. 

Representation : (i) q in Greek by k : qu by *oi/, K v } or #co, n 7 
see § 90. 

(ii) of Greek. Q is not used in writing any Greek woiu. 

Correspondence: t. qv to original Indo-European kv (so n g 
Lepsius, Donaldson, Grassmann.L. Meyer); or to k, to which a 
parasitic v very early fastened itself (Curtins, Corssen). Some 
languages exhibit the labial, some the guttural. 




Sounds. 


i ? qva-h»7 ““ 


-• /to Greek 7 r, Oscan p; e.g. quo-d? quo? qua-ntuB? qva-h»? 

7TOV , iro-iras. 7ro-toy, Ionic *60t, kov, Kotroy, Koto?; qvinque, 
7reVrf, -Sol. ttc^ttc (cf. 7r€pi7r-roy), Osc. pomptis; cOqvo (also written 
qv6qvo), coqvina, TreVco* (Oscan ?) pfiplna; linqvo, re-llqv-us, \einu)', 
s£qv-or, e?r-co; fiqvua, iWoy; torqv-eo, rpora). Probably also in- 
qvilLnus, cdlonus, c61ere, 7rcXo), 7 roXeuco, 7 roXoy. 

3. to Greek r > ° sc ' Umbr. p; e.g. quls, nr, Osc. Umbr. pis; 
qnisquis, Osc. pit-pit, -que. T e ; quattuor, Taraup(s, Aol. iricrvots, 
Umbr. petur. 


4. to Greek k; e.g. qui-squil-i®, Ko-o-KuX-pnrta; qulesco 
(cu-fco, cunse), jeriptu, koItt) ; oc-cirl-o (oquoltod for occulto S. C. de 
Bacc.^ clam, celare, KaXri 7 *Tci>, KpvTrrcd, 


Substitution : Q is found before u in inscriptions (rarely be- ug 
fore A.u.c. 620), in words which commonly have c; e.g. pequnia 
(frequently), peqnlatus. qura, mlxqurios (for mercurlus). Quer- 
quetum also was found for quercetum. 


Influence: i, changes a preceding d to c; e.g. ac-quiro for i^o 
adquiro; quienuam, quicque, quicquld for quldquam, 6cc. 

2. changes a preceding m to n; e.g. con-queror, con-quiro, 
con-quiesco; an-quiro; tan-quam, nunquam. Before -que. and 
usually in compounds, as qulquomque or quicumque, utrumque, 
utrimque, quotieBCumque, the m is generally written. 

Weakness: i. When 5 was changed to u, qu passed into c; I2I 
e.g, ficus for fiqvos; cficus for qvfiqvos: cum, cur for qvom, qvor; 
sue under C § 108. 4. So perhaps stercus for aterqvos, comp, ater- 
qvllinium; c®uum, cUnlre for quenum, comp, mqvinare. Kilt 
sometimes q is found without vj e.g. qum, qur, 6cc. See above 

2. Before a consonant qu changed to c; e.g. coctum, coxi 
(=coc-fll) from coqu-o; relic-tua from rellnquo. 

3. Q fell away in certain forms of the pronoun qul (stem quo-), 
and, as the short 6 past into % the semiconsonantal u then fell 
away also. Hence Utoi, uti, titer, unde, for qufitol, qufiti, quoter, 
quonde. 

So vapor for quapor, corpp. 

4. -qve and -pe appear to have been collateral forms. Cf. 

§ 517, and above, § 118. 3. 

G. 


Character : a slightly modified C. The earliest inscription 123 
in which it is found is that on Scipio Barbatus, inscribed probably 
-uon after joo u.c. Plutarch ascribes its invention to a Spurius 
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yillhs, who, if the freedman of Sp. Carvihus Ruga is me; 
kept a school probably twenty or thirty years later. See under C 
I0 4 >» 



Sound: the flat guttural mute—English hard G. There ap- ^3 
pears to be little, if any, evidence of its ever having the soft sound 
{g in gentle) at least before the sixth century after Christ. 


Position : never final. As initial it stands before vowels and 124 
the liquids l, and r, and in a few words before n; e.g. glans, grus. 
gnarus, &c. (See below § 129. 3-) 

Representation: (i) in Greek, by y: e.g. Verginius. o i\p- l -s 
ymos; Sergius, Sepyior; Gaius, Taios; Gnseus, [Wior; Gabii, Ta^iot ; 
Gellius, re'XXios; Sec. 

(ii) of Greek y; e.g. rpql/cos, Grascus; Qpvycs, Phryge3; Aya- 
£nydpas, Anaxagoras; Sec. 

Correspondence : 1. to original Indo-European g, and me- 
dial gh. 

2. to Greek y; e.g. ago, dyco; ager, dypos; arg-entum, arg- 

IUa, apyvpos, apytXos ; gaudeo, y av-pos, y r?-0eo>, ya-vvp<u ; gigno, 
g^nus, ylyvoprii, yevos; gus-tare, ye v-opai] gnosco, yiy^oicrKco : genu, 
yovv; urg-eo, f *pyco (fepy-) ; rego, dpeyw ; fulg-eo, ; vig-eo, 

lyi-rjv', mulg-co, dpeXyw ; garrio, garrulus, yrjpvs, yj]pvco * &c. 

to Greek / 3 , lndo-Kur. g: e.g. glans, /SaXa^os; gifi-vis, fiapCs. 

3. g medial, or before r, to Greek ^: e.g. ango, uygu : rigo. 

ft>*X w » angulB. anguilla, txtt, eyx - *^ uff » lingo, Xei'^co; grando, x«* 
\a£u ; gratua, gratia, x aL P a ^ unguis, ow£ & c * 

4. to Greekjej e.g. vigintl (but ylclea). cikoo-i, Uocot. FiV«n; 
gubornator, KvfapvrfTTjs', milgio, fivKanuar, Gnoosus, Kvcocro-ns ; gum- 
mi, Koppt\ Saguntum, Z aKavOa (Polyb.). 

r. to old Umbrian k; e.g. Iguvini Umbr. Ikuvini; tergoan- 
tur, Umbr. terkantur. (The old Umbrian like old Latin had no 
separate character for g as distinguished from k.) 

Substitution: for c in the word nec; e.g. neg-o, neg-otium, 
neg-lego. So probably glOria, from cluere. 

Influence: i. turns to g the final consonant of sub, ob, and 1 9 
ad ; e. g. suggero, suggredlor ; oggannio ; agger, aggTedior, aggravo, 
agglomero, agnoscor (for ag-gnoscor), See . 

Ex in composition before g appears as e (perhaps for eg from 
ec-); as e-gelidus, egero, egredlor, &c. 




Sounds. 



[Bo 


71 


CEaPa-s -always gives a guttural clang (as English ng) to a p$H 
^><Le5i^fviiasal; e.g. con-gero, in-gredior, &c. were sounded as cong- 
gerd, Ing-gredior, &c. 


Weakness: t. Medial g before a sharp consonant (t or b) i-o 
is changed to c; e.g. punc-tum. punxi ( = puucsl) from puu?-o: 
aue-tum, auxt from aug-eo; mulct nun from mulg-eo; See. 

2. Medial g drops away in several cases, viz. 

O) after 1 or r and before s; e.g. mul-sl, mulsum from 
mulgeo; mer-si, meraum from inergeo; spar-sl, sparsum from 
sparg-o; See. 


(^b') after u; e.g. fiu-o compared with fluc-tus; struo with 
struc-tus; fruor with fruc-tus, frdge3; su-men from sug-o; jH- 
mentum from jungo (jug-); fl-mor compared with {>y- P 6 s. 

(0 before v; e.g. vivo (for gvigvo) compared with vic-tus, 
vixl (cf. Engl, “the quick and dead 11 ); nivis with nix, ninguit 
(it snows ') ; conivere with conixi, nixus, nic-to; brfivis (for breg* 
vis) with [Spa^vs] ISvis with eXa^s; malo from mag-volo. 

before m in a few words; e.g. conta-minare, comp. cont3g-es; 
fla-m'en, a priest, comp, flag-rare, fulg-erc, flamma; examen for 
exagmen; aii-meii for sflg-men; u-mor for ug-mor (cf. vy-po V ); sti¬ 
mulus for stlg-mulus (comp, in-stig-are). (But augmen, coagmen- 
turn, fragmen, sagmen, tegmen, See. preserve the g.) 

(d) before l in derivatives with stem mag-; e.g. major, ma- 
Jestas for mdg-ior, mag-iestas; and perhaps in ajo for ag-io, comp, 
ad-ag-ium. 


Initial g before n was rarelv retained in classical times* c tr 
naacor. natus tor gnaacar (i.e. gen-a-ecor), gnatus (which is found 
‘ lfcr ‘ i n A^ n . c o m Puimds cognatus, prognatUB, Sc c.); nosco for 
g osco (which is found in S. C. de Bacc. and also in compounds 
cognosco, ignotus, ignominia); narus (C. Or. 47) for gnarus (so 
often written: also in comp, ignarus); ndvus for gnavus; nixus for 
gnixua (from gfinu, the knee); norma compared with yw op-iuo?. 
(Comp. Eng.rih pronunciation of gnaw, gnat, gnarl , knee.) In the 
proper name Gaaeus (which abbreviated is written Cn.) the g remained. 

Also before 1; e.g, lact-is compared with yaXa/cr-os. 


no 


C n a k act f. r as above. 

Sound: the rough breathing, as in English. 

Ph, ch, tb, were not sounded cither as in English or as in 
German: out as P4h, k-r-h, t-Mi; i.e. a rough breathing imme¬ 
diately alter an ordinary p, k, t. b 
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Position: never final, either of a word (except a few inter}! 
fifths) or syllable; and never before a consonant. 

After the consonants p, c, t, r it is found chief!v in Greek 
words. Inscriptions of the 7th century u.c. give it, though rarely 
until cir. 660 u.c. After cir. 700 u.c. they give it regularly; e.g. 
philosophus, Achilles, Thyrsis, &c. Cicero (Or. 48. § 160) says that 
at one time he spoke as the old Romans did, pulcros, Cetegos, Kar- 
taginem, triumpo3: afterwards he conformed to the ordinary prac¬ 
tice, and said Phryges, Pyrrhus (not Bruges, Burrus, as Ennius 
wrote); but still sepulcra, coronas, lacrimas, Otones, Matones, 
Cflepiones. Catullus wrote an epigram (lxxxiv) ridiculing the 
pronunciation of chommoda for commoda, hlnsidias for lusidias. 
Sec Gell. 11. 3, xm. 6, where Nigidius is quoted: 14 Rusticus fit 
sermo, si aspires perperam." According to Quintil. I. 5, 20, some 
inscriptions had chorona, clienturlones, praechones. 


Sl 


Representation: (i) In Greek, by the sign of the rough *33 
breathing; c. g. Horatlus, 'Opanoy ; Hemici, KpviK€s] Hostilius, 

*C crr/Xtoy; Si c. 

(ii) Of Greek rough breathing; e.g. 'Hpo^oroy, Herodotus; 
f/pwy, hcros ; 'Vobontj, Rhodope; Iluppoy, Pyrrhus; &c. 

ph, ch, th respectively for r/>, 0 : e.g. ’Apt/nVoXty, Amphlpolis; 

Xtoy, Chios; OccrtTaXoi, Thessali; flaXapoy, thalamus; Sc c. 

Correspondence: i. to original Indo-European gh. 134 

•2. Initial h to Greek e.g. pre-hendo, ^cu/Savco; helvus, 
^Xo-7/, ^Xo>-pny: hfiri, hes-tornus, %0ts (where the 6 is parasitical); 
hiemps, hih-emua, xetpcoi/, xetpcpivoy; hir (old word used by 

Lucilius for holloa of hand}, \tip\ hirundo, \t\i8aiv] hira, hilla, 
haru-spex (but s^e § 136. 4), xoXt£, X°P '_^1 hi0 > ^ isco ’ X 1J1 ***; X u ~ 
otcg>; hoxtus, cors (for cohors), x«prny; humi, 

Medial h to Greek ^ in veh-o, vec-tus, ox*®. 

3. to a Sabine f 1 ; e.g. hredus. Sab. faedus; harlolus, Sab. 
fariolus; hArena, Sab. fasena; hordeum, Sab. fordeum; hircus. Sab. 
Arcus; hostis, Sab. fostis. Quintilian attributes fordeum, feedoa 
(fsedos, Halm) to the old Romans (1. 4. 14)* 

So forctus and horctus are said to have both been used with the 
meaning of bonus; and horda to have been an old form for forda, 
pregnant. Perhaps horreum is connected with far. 

Influence: none. 135 


1 So Spanish has h for Latin f; c. g. kijo for filius. 




mtsr/f. 



Sounds. 


_^.^kness: t. changes (or reverts?), after a vowel, to c (be.. 

w - P 4 ~1s/ i vfili-o, vectus, vexi (=vec-sl); tr£h-o, tractus, traxi 


i*4©l 


m 


2. h was not a consonant, so as to affect the quantity of a 
preceding syllable or prevent the elision of a preceding final vowel* 
e.g. Inhlbet; tolllt humd; tolllte hum6. 


3. H between two vowels dropped out, and the vowels if like 
one another coalesced. Thus Plautus uses dehlbeo. prsblbeo for 
which afterwards debeo. prsebeo. So comprahendo, comprendo- 
c&hors, core; ahenus, aS-nus; vehSmena .(always two syllables onlv 
in verse), vemens; nihil, nU; mihl (and not very frequently), ml. 
existed side by side. Dehinc as monosyllable sometimes in Aueus- 
tan verse. Mehercules as trisyllable (mercules) in Pha?drus. 

Incaho is an older form for winch ischoo is found as earlv as 
the second century after Christ at least. 


4. In several words the pronunciation appears to have been 
uncertain^ and the spelling varied accordingly; e.g. h&nrndo, 
hSrena, beres, hftlua, hordetlm; aruspex, 6d6ra, ei (interjection), firus* 
erclscundffi, umSrus, ilmor (the preferable spelling is here given)! 
(jciIius (ii. 3) speaks of h being formerly found in halluctuor, 
neluor, honera, honustum. Late inscriptions insert and omit fa 
altnost at random; e.g. h&dltus, hit, hauctoritas; dmiiil, abitat, 
lnospita. In modern Italian fa is not sounded. 

In foreign proper names both spellings often occur: e.g. Hiberus 
Iberus; Hirpini, Irpini; Hannibal, Annibal; &c. 


J i.e. I as consonant. 


35 the vowcl x * In thc middle of words ,,, 
„ -* tl o . h ‘ lv e written the 1 twice; e.g. Aiiax, Maiia. In* 

T Lj! ° C "T™ 1 time > ra rely any of earlier date, use a tall 

f r the consonantal i between two vowels. The form j is modern. 


Sound: As English y. In the middle between two vowels it 118 
probably gave a sound to the preceding vowel, as if forming a 
diphthong with it, besides its own sound of y. Thus Aliax or Ajax 
wouid be sounded as (English) Ay-yax; Pompeiiua or Pompejua as 
f English) Pompa-yuB; quojus as Engl. quoy-yus; cujus as Entrl 
cwee-ytiB. b 


For j after consonants in verse see below, § 142. 2. 

ini l^; T ' 0 ; : : “ver final, x is consonantal (r) when it stands ,,, 

lens from frfV *'7 ° f the VOWcIs a ' e ' °- °> m Latin words (except ' 
lens from Ire, to go ); e. g. Jacio, Jecl, JovIb, jusum, &c. 

OnS?words' * z * andS brtWeCn two V0V1 ' cls - Latin and some 
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\ • t?**) - •-> - 

a)*; Gajus (but in Martial, nom. Galus; voc. 

BajsB, Cajeta, bajulus, major, ajo; Achaja, Maja, Ajax, Grajus. 

ej-; Aquileja, Veji, pulejum, legulejus, plebejus, jejunus, pejor, 
ejua, ejulo, mejo, pejero; and proper names, as Pompejus (voc. 
Pompei as trisyllable in Ovid; as disyllable in Hor.). 

oj-; quojus, Troja, Bojos (acc. pi.). 

uj-; cujus, hujus. In tenula, tenuior, assiduior, i is a vowel, 
u consonantal. For compounds of Jacio see below. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by t : e.g. Junius, ’Iowtoy; • ' 
Jul'.us, ’louXioy; Vej 03 (acc.), Ovtjiws', Gajus, rdtoy; Pompejus, 
110/1777109; Appulejus, ’AthtouX^io? ; &c. 

(ii) of Greek t, which sometimes forms a diphthong with the 
preceding vowel; e.g. Amy, Ajax, or (Cic.) Aiiax; Tpom, Troja; &c. 

Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European J. , , 

2. to Greek £ (perhaps Kngl. dy)\ e.g. Jugum, £ vyov ; Juppiter, 
Jovis, Zfoy (i.c. AJeuy) ; Jus, broth , £cu-ji.oy. 

3. to Greek 5 ; e.g. Ja-m, S7. 

4 » to Greek rough breathing; e.g. Jficur, rjnapi j&venis, 7/^7. 

Substitution: i. for di, gi (the i first becoming j, and then 141 
pushing out the preceding consonant); e.g. major for maglor; Janus 
for Bianus. 

2. In verse the vowel i becomes sometimes hardened to J. Thus 
in Plautus in sejo, djes (scio, dies); flljo. otjum: in the dactylic poets, 
arjetat, arjetlbus (Vcrg^Stat. Sil.), abjete, parjete, parjotibus (Verg. 
Sil.), flujomm (or flvnlorumV steljo, omnja, precantja (Verg.); 
vindemjator, Nasldjenl, and. (in alcaics) conailjuin. prlncipjum 
(Hor.); abjegnse (Prop.), antjum, promuntorjum (Ovid, but see 
§940); ludjum (Juv.). So also in words compounded ui aeml- 
(c.g. semjanimus. semjesus), unless the i i>e really elided (e.g. sem- 
animis, Bemesus). In Statius tfinuja, tgnujore (or tSnvia, tfcnvlore?) 
appear to occur; for tenvja, See. seem impossible. 

In conubium probably the u is short in the numerous cases, in 
which the metre has been supposed to require conubjum. (See 
Luc. Muller, p. 258, and Munro on Lucret. iii. 776.) 

Influence: i. caused the omission of a preceding conso- «« 
nant; e.g. pejor for p6d-ior, lo-uer (compare pes simus, peesum): 
pSjfiro for perjero (in good MSS.), later per-Jilro; dl-Judico, tra-mltto! 

See. for diBjudlco, transmitto (cf. t 68. 3): rSjectus, rejecto. for red- 
jectus, rcd-Jecto; sCJdgia for sexjugis; Jinua for DJflnuB Nor 
Dianua); see § 160. 2 
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Sounds. 
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r*«ffr T 

ns tha^itl ^ j 


• Ci^The-/effect attributed to j by the old grammarians that 

lengthens a preceding vowel is usually explicable either by the au*' 
^SoEptibn of a consonant, or by the vowel being long independently; 
but the pronunciation (§ 138) may have had some effect; e.g. in 
hoius, quoius (hfijus, cdjus). 


2. At a late period of the language it caused, (when followed by 
a vowel,) the assibilation of a preceding c, g, t, d; viz. ci. ti = chi, 
or Bhi; £i, di- 1 i (either with French or English pronunciation of 
j). This assibilation is not proved for any period of Latin proper 
before the 3rd or 4th century after Christ. Instances of it are 
found in old Umbrian and Oscan. 


Weakness: i. J was vocalised (rarely), when occurring be- 144 
tween two vowels, and absorbed the succeeding vowel; e. g. biga 
for bl-jdga. 

2. Jacio in composition becomes -Icio or -J6cio, not -jlcio. The 
regular forms are dblcio, adicio, conlclo, delcio, elcio, inicio, oblcio, 
prolcio, relcio, traicio, the first syllable being regularly long, till end 
of Augustan age. (Manilius, Lucan, Martial, &c. have it short.) 
Dis-J&cio became disslcio ; por-J&cio, porrlcio. Probably ablcio, 
cCmcio, See. were pronounced abblcto, connlcio. See. Sometimes 
the vowels were contracted, e.g. elcit (Lucr.), relce (Verg.) as di¬ 
syllables. Of jftcio (cf. § 42 end) we have instances in the presents 
SJficlt, traJScero (Lucr.). For Roman theory see Quint. 1.4511; 
Gell. IV. 17. From ajo come 41 b, alt. 

In the same way the I of caplo, fugio, &c. dropped away before 
-la, -it ; e. g. capiB, capit (tor capita, &c.) ; and the i of the 1- stems 
dropped away in the genitive sing, and dat. abl. plural: e.g. navia 
tor navl-ia; nav-ibus for navi-ibUB. 

3. In late imperial inscriptions z is sometimes written for j; 
e.g. Zesus, Zanuari for Jesus, Januari: or Gi; e.g. Gianuaria. Glove 
for Januaria, Jove. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


DENTALS AND LINGUALS. 


T. 

Character: as above, but with the top strobe sometimes 145 
slanting, and sometimes mainly or entirely to the right or left of 
the vertical stroke. 

Sound: the sharp dental mute: English t. m6 

Position: frequently final, being so used in verbal inflexions i +7 
of tiie third person. Also in some conjunctions. 





Dentals and Linguals. T. 



As initial it can stand immediately before r, and in the oldest 
language also (rarely) before 1; e.g. tlatum, stlis. In Greek words 
before 1 or m; e.g. Tlepolemus, Tmessus. It can also stand imme¬ 
diately after an initial a; e.g. sto, stravi: and in Greek words after 
P ; e. g. Pcolemaaus. 


On its aspiration see under H (g 132). 


Representation: (i) in Greek by r; e.g. Titus, Tiros; Pala- i 4 a 
tlum, IlaXarioi/; See. 

(ii) («) of Greek r; e.g. AtruXot, JEtoli; MiXnafyr, Miltlades; 
aarpoVi astrum; & c. 

(b ) of Greek 6 , in early period (see § 132); e.g. KopivQos, Co- 
rintus; 6 larpou y teatrum; ^Wos, tiaaus; See. 

(c) of Greek 5, only in two or three of the oldest inscriptions; 
e.g. ’AXf£av5poi', Alixentrom; K aaa-Mpa, Casenter. (Comp. Quin- 
til. r. 4, 16.) 


Correspondence: t. to original Indo-European t. i 40 

2. to Greek r; e.g. ten-do, ten-eo, retvco; taurus, ravpos ; tu, 
tuua, tv Dor. (try Att.), reos; tull, tollo, tolerare, roX-juaa», t\{}-vcuI 
terminus, rep pa ; tero, ter-es, trua, rei'piu, Tpij 3 oo 7 rpvpa ; torr-eo, 
rcpvroptu] sto, sisto, erraans , 1 o-Trjpi, dl-Btlng-uo. ariy-pa, ari£co\ 
sterno, strtL-tus, tdrus, crTop-lvwpij trTpoy^purj ; Stella (for ster-ula), 
a(rrt}p(a<TTtp -); togo, trreyw; et, ert) peto, praepes, irtropat , , 7 Ti'- 7 rra> ; 
pateo, 7r eT-awvpL ; See. 

3. 8t sometimes to Greek enr; e.g. etudeo, <x7r€t/Sa>; so talpa, 
o'7rnXa^ (also <rKaKo\fi): turgeo, enrapyuto (the 8 having fallen off as in 
tego, urfyco); Sec. 

Substitution: i.ford (in the preposition ad) before t; e.g. 150 
at-tineo for adtineo. Sec. Also, in the old language, cettc tor 
c6dite, from imperative efidd. 

2. for final d in a few words (in inscriptions) in and after the 
8th century u.C.; e.g. aput, allut, quitquit, It; and in and after, 
rarely before. 4th century after Christ, set, at (for preposition 
ad). Haut is found in republican inscriptions. Ut is probably for 
quod. 

3. For confusion of tl with cl see under C (§ no. 4). 

Influence: i. changes a preceding b, g to p, c; e.g. scrip-tum I5X 
from 8crib-o; ac-tum from &go l . So the prepositions ad, 00, sub 


1 T achmann (Lucr. p. 54) generalising from Gellius' statements 
(IX. 6, XU. 3), lays down 1 ho following ruh for the quantity of the 
vowel in past participles and frequentative*. Stems in b, g, <1 and u (for 







Sounds. 

1 


Jrc/changed (in pronunciation, though the spelling varies); 
al^tlneo, optimo, supter, &c. 



2. A preceding d or t is softened to b before a suffix com¬ 
mencing with t, if it was important to preserve the suffixal t; e.g. 
tons-trix from tond-eo (tonarix was almost unpronounceable); ras- 
trom from rad-o; eques- triB from eqult-, nom. eques; est, eat , for 
edt (i.e. edit, the t being preserved as the sign of the 3rd pc’rs.). 
(See below (§ 152. 3) tor another course which the language adopted 
in order to avoid the double dental.) 


3. retains a preceding original s, which before a vowel has 
passed mto r; e.g. us-tus from ur-o; tos-tus (comp, tes-ta) from 
torr-eo; m&a-tus from marere; arbua-tum from arbos. arbor; 
houes-tus from honos, honor; sceles-tus from scelus, sceler-ia; &c. 


J 


4. requires the insertion of p, if m would otherwise have 
preceded it; e. g. em-p-tus, prom-p-tus from erao, sumo. The p is 
involuntarily pronounced, as the organs change from pronouncing 
m to pronouncing t (or b,' § 70). 


Weakness: i. Initial t fell ofF before 1; e.g. lis for stlis; l5 * 
locus for stlocus; latrnn for tlatum. 

2. Drops away or is assimilated before s; e.g. mtsi from mitto; 
percussi from percutio ; &c. 

At the end of a word one s only is retained, and the preceding 
vowel, if short, usually remains so; e.g. virtils for virtut-s; regens 
for regent-s (originally regentis. § 245. 2); sors foreort-s; equ&s for 
equtt-a (equit-); compOs for compBt-s; damn&s for damnat-B ; See. 
Hut parifea, abies, arieB for parlGl-s, &c. 

3. The initial t of a suffix is changed (but see § ici. 2) to s 
after t, d, lg, rg, 11, rr t and in a few other cases, the last letter of the 
stem being then assimilated or omitted; e.g. casum for cad-tum; 
divisum for divid-tum; messum for met-tum, mer-aum for merg- 
tum; pul-sum from pello, (but in expultrix compared with expulsor 
the t resumes its place in order to prevent the combination sr). 

So also vicensuimiB or viceaimus for vlcent-tftmua; tricensumua 
or trigesimus for trlgent-tumus ; pes-stmus for ped-tlmus ; &c. 

On eques-tris for equet-tris, see above § 151. 2. 

4 - tn, tm were not allowable combinations in Latin. (AStna 
1 Greek.) Hence eg. vlce-nua for vicent-nus; sexagunua for 
3 exagtnt-nuB ; &c. 


gu) lengthen the preccdii g rowel ('e.g. actus, strdetus from ago, stvuo) : 
in C, shorten it (e.g. dlctus from dico); in p t, are short except mlsHUB, 
sunsua: in m, n, 1, r, a, h, retain quantity of present tense. 




SN. 
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Final t had a weak position. Thus it fell oiF: 

(a) in Umbrian; e.g. habe, facia for habet, faciat; 

( b ) in the oldest Latin inscriptions of Picenum; e.g. dede for 
dodet (i.e. dedlt). (This is the only word in 3rd pers. sing, which 
occurs in these inscriptions.) 

(c) in vulgar inscriptions on walls of Pompeii; e.g. ama ; valla, 
pare! for amat, valeat, parclt, (but the t is much oftener retained); 

(d) frequently in inscriptions of fifth century after Christ and 
later; e. g. fece, quiesce, militavl, vlxl, for fecit, quiescit, mllitavit, 
vlxlt, &c. 

6. nt fell off in 3rd pers. plur. perf. in Cato, Sallust, dactylic 
poets, &c: (Cic. Or. 47, § 157); e.g. scripsere, amavere for scripse- 
runt, amaverunt. 

In late inscriptions sometimes fecerun, vlvon, &c. are found for 
fecerunt, vivont (vivunt). 

7. A long vowel preceding a final t was shortened; e.g. amat 
compared with am as, amatis; amarfct compared with am area, ama- 
rotia; See. 



D. 

Character : as above. *53 

Sound: the flat dental mute: English d. di before a vowel, 154 
at and after the end ot the 4th century after Christ, was pro¬ 
nounced -cum Blbilo,’ i.e. probably as jl or as j, with English or, 
perhaps, French sound of J. (See below under Z, § 195.) 

Position' : final only in sed, hand. ad. apud, and the pro- T 
nouns Id, quod, istud, illud, aliud. (Ofteri final in early Latin, see 
below § 160. 6.) 

Never immediately precedes another consonant in same sylln * 
bl<\ except in a few Greek words, and Druaua (said to be from the 
Gallic,. Suet. Tib. 3); and see § 158. 

Representation*: (i) in Greek by e.g. Decius, aIkios) *56 
Caecilcius, KcubiKios] Domltius, Ao/iiVior; Fldenae, 4 \< v 1P9 ; See. 

(ii) of Greek e.g. Sptnnvov, Drepanum; Demo¬ 

sthenes ; &Wa, dirata: See. 

Correspondence: 1. to an original Indo-European d, and =■ 
(medial) dh. The final d of the ablative corresponds to an ori¬ 
ginal t. 





Sounds. 


“ ' Go %> 
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: W) t0 Greek d; e.g. d6mare, Sapiifa; daps. fidTrraj, 
X^^i/(W^ensus. fiao-us; dOmus. 8<f7ig>, Sd/xo?; dexter, <$e£i 0y ; dare, 




W to Greek medial 6\ e.g. fido, fldes, 7rri0a>, mW; gau- 
dere, yT]9fiv\ va(d)s, vad-imonium, «t0-Xoi/. 


Substitution: i. for tv before r in words derived from 158 
quattuor; e.g. quadraginta, quadra, quadrupea, quadriduum (not 
quatriduum), See. 

1. once (in a very old vase inscription) for final t: fecid for 
fecit. ( The Oscan had sometimes the 3rd pers. sing, in d.) So in 
the Mon. Ancyr . adque, aliquod, for atque, aliquot. In late imperial 
inscriptions occasionally capud for caput; rellquid for reliquit ; &c. 

Influence: i. requires a preceding consonant to be flat: c.x. 
Bhb-duco, ab-do, &c. 

2. changes preceding m to n; e.g. con-do (for com-do), See. 

3. changes a following t to s, and then is assimilated or 
omitted; e.g. divi-sum for divid-tum; scan-sum for scand-tum; 
foasa from fOd-Io; 5cc. (For d before tr see below.) In the pree- 
Ciceronian language cette for c&dite is found. 


Weakness: i. Initial d before v dropped off, the v be- x r c 
coming b; e.g. duonus becomes bonus. See § 76. 

2 . Initial d before J dropped off; e.g. J6vis for (old) Didvis; 
Janus fur Dianus; Juvonis, Jtlnius from stem diu-: jacio compared 
with fiicoKo), SuiKTcjp ; 5cc. 

3. Before the initial tr of a suffix, d changed to s. (The t 
was retained because sr was unpronounceable.) e.g. tonstrix for 
tond-trix; clans-trum for claud-trum; ras-trum for r&d-trum; ros¬ 
trum for rdd-trum; frus-tra for fraud-tra; See. 

4. Before the initial m. 1, n of a suffix, d fell oft' or was assi¬ 
milated; e.g. Cffl-mentum from caad&re; rd-mentum from rad-ero; 
rd-mus compared with radix; 5cc. 

oca-la (for scand-la) from soand-Bre; nitela or nxtella for nitS- 
dula. 

fi-nis (for fld-nis) from flndo; mercennarius for mercednarius. 

5. Before s, d is assimilated or falls away; e.g. ces-sl for 
ced-Bi; ten-si for tend-si ; See. See also § 159. 3. 

At the end of a word, the d being assimilated, one b only re¬ 
mains. and the preceding vowel, if short, remains so; e.g. incite 
Mr IncfldB; heres tor hereds; lapiB for lapidp; compfcs for comports; 
[pee. vas (from stems p6d-, v&d-), are long as being mono¬ 
syllables]. 
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-^_^o^yrinal d fell off at an early period from tlie ablative C 
of Which it appears to have been the characteristic. It is not 
found in any inscription later than the S. C. de Bacc. 186 B.c. 
and is not found constantly even in the earliest inscriptions. The 
Oscan shows this d: the Umbrian and other Italian dialects (Vol- 
scian, Sahelian) do not. though some inscriptions are much older 
than the Latin. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 

This ablatival d has dropped off also from the adverbs supra, 
Infra (suprad, lnfrad), &c., and probably from intorea, posted. See.; 
also from the particle red, and the prepositions, sed, prod, antid, 
postid, except sometimes in composition; e.g. sed-itio, red-eo, prod- 
est, antldhac (for antehac); See. So also facUumed (S.C. de Baa.), 
for later facilltme. 



The pronouns me, te, se (both accusative and ablative) were in 
early times med, ted, Bed. 

Of the final d of the imperative (also retained in Oscan), one 
example is found in Festus and others in early inscriptions: see 


p. 190 n. 

7. In the particle red in composition, the d was frequently 
either assimilated, or fell off, the vowel being lengthened to com¬ 
pensate. Thus reddo, rScido, or reccido, rSJectus always: redduco 
or reduco in e»ly poets including Lucretius: r&liquise, religlo, 
relicuus in Lucr.; (rSliquise, &c, in iambic &c. (Plant. Ter. Phaedr. 
Sen.); rfillcus in Persius and later poets;) rgeeptua, relictus (Lucil.); 
rellatua and rfclatus (Lucr.). The perfect stein has always a long 
first syllable in repperi. reppull, rettull, rettudl, probably as a joint 
effect of the original red and the loss of the reduplication. In 
other words the d is lost without compensation. 


8. The preposition prod always drops the d in composition 
except before a vowel; e.g. prodeo, prodest, but prdsum, produco. 
But the 0 is always lengthened, except in a few words, viz. prft- 
cella, prdnepce, prfineptiB, prdtervus, and before f (except prefern. 
proflcio, pr6fligo, proflo); usually prfipago (noun and veib). pro- 
euro, and, rarely, prflpello, PrCserplna. (In Greek words pr6 is 
always short, except prologus and sometimes prOplno.) 

9. D in the preposition ad is usually assimilated to a follow¬ 
ing p, c. g, t, 1. r, n; e.g. apparet, acciplo, aggero. attlnet, alloquor, 
arriplo, annuo (but adnepoB). It is usually omitted before gn, sp, 
sc, st; e.g. agnosco, aspicio. aaclsco, asto. It always remains be¬ 
fore b, j, v, m; e.g. adbibo, adjuvo, advena, admiror; and in inscrip¬ 
tions before q, f, a 1 ; e.g. adquiro, adfero, adslgno. 

1 The retention of the d is not a proof of the pronunciation, as we 
see from ihc pun in Plaut. IV. n. i. 2. 67. MI. Ad&um apud te eccurn. 
AC. Ego ellxus sis volo. The pronunciation was a::sum. 
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As '.t'C Ahe more usual atque, ad-que is found in the Mon. An^ 
and frequently in other inscriptions. ^ - 


lo. Final d in old Latin sometimes changed to r. Thus in ad 
in composition, chiefly before y and f; e.g. arvocatos, arvorsum 
arveho, arvena; arflnets, arfari, arfulsse. Hence arbiter from ad- 
beto, arcesBO for ad-cesso. 


So also merldies for medl-dies (according to the Romans) ■ 
Ladinum on old coins tor Larinum; apor (in Festus) for apud.' 
Comp, aud-io, aur-i8 ear . 



ix. In quicquid, quicquam, cette (for efidite), d is assimilated. 

. mi t L e ^°" CirCa ^ or quod " c lrca, comp, idcirco), hoc (for hodee), d 

I or the more usual haud, are found haut, and in early Latin 
(and in m^s. of Livy and Tacitus) before consonants hau. (For 
aput, set, Sc c. see § ico, and for the practical omission of d in apud 
m the comic poets, see § 295. 4.) 


N. 


Character: as above. 

101 

Sound: both (1) dental, and (2) guttural, nasal. l02 

1. as dental nasal usually, like English n. 

2. as guttural nasal (“n adult€rinum v ) before a guttural (c, q, 
g. x); sounded like- English ng, (or n in inky, finger). Varro {up 
Prise. 1. 39) said the oldest Roman writers followed the Greek in 
writing g for n before c and g; c.g. aggulus for angulus (comp. 
Greek nyicuXoj); aggullla (comp. cy^eXur); ageora (comp. ny K vpa)\ 
ageeps for anceps; aggena for angens; iggerunt for ingerunt. 

Position: final, only 1. in nom. acc. sing, of neuter nouns in 
-men, and a few others; e.g. gluten (n), &c.; tihicen, comicen, 
tubicen, fldicen (for tibictnus), Scc. 

1. in some adverbs; e. g. in, an. Bin (for si-ne), quin (for qui-ne), 
tnmen; also viden, audin, &c. (for vidcs-ne, audis-ne). 

3. in Greek words; e.g. splen, sindon, &c. 

Never after another consonant in an initial combination (§ n), 
except in a few words which in the older language began with gn 
(see §129.3). Never initial before another consonant. 

Frequent before t and s at end of a word (§271). 

Representation: (i) in Greek by v , or, before gutturals, by >64 
y\ e.g. Faunus,d>aCro?; Numitor, Nf/x/rcop; Cincius, Kiyxtoy; uncia, 
ovyKi.1 or Oiyyiu J LongUS, Acr/yor; &C. 





Dentals and Linguals. N. 



of Greek or, before gutturals, y; e.g. yi><i>p<Di>, gnomof; 
Setpr/i/, Siren; ’Ayytcrq?, Anchises; cr7royyia, spongia 


10 i.! it, J 


****** ^tLfjTjVi /i.'yytofyv, aw 

CtinulcaniuB, Kopoyfcai/tos (Polyb.) ; &c. 


Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European n. j6«j 

2. to Greek v, or, before gutturals, y; e.g. animus, anima, 
gSna, yeVuf; an-helo, avd\ in, eV, riy (for eVy); maneo, 
me-mln-i, mens, &c., jitVco, ^e-^iop-a, /xeV-oy, See.; NSro (a Sabine 
word), dvrjp (a^ep-); nbvus, reo? (veFos)\ anas (anat-s), vfjo-aa ; nix, 
nlv-is, nin-gulfc, vt(j)€Tus, vifai] nun-c, vvv] unguis, 6 wt;\ nuo, co- 
niveo, vtva > 9 vutrrafw, &c. 


Substitution: i. Form before all but labial consonants; e.g. x cg 
con-cors, con-gero, conjux, &c. (see under m, § 86. 4). 

2. nn for nd. There is some evidence for forms distennite, 
dispennite for distendite, dispendite (PI. Mil. 1407); and tennitur 
for tenditur (Ter. Pb. 330). 


Influence: i. causes c, s, t, d, m to fall out before it; e.g. ^ 
lu-na for luc-na; pono for posno; vicSnus for vicentnus; fl-nis for 
fid-nis (undo); septenus for septem-nus; novenus for novem-nua, See. 

2. ns. nf lengthened the preceding vowel. See Cic. Or. 48, 

§ 159: “‘Indoctus’ diciinus brevi prima littera, ‘insanus ; producta, 
rinhumanus’ brevi, ‘ inftfjx 1 longa ; et ne multis, quibus in verbis ese 
primps iitterre sunt, qua: in sapiente atque felice, producte dicitur, in 
ceteris omnibus breviter.” So Consus, Consualia, consumes (acc.), 
consilia, Considius, are written K<Woy, Kcoi/crot/dXm, KanoWXny’ 
KMvaiXta, KcovalSios (Dionys. Hal.); Consentia, Kaiwtima (Appian), 
Kwcret'rta (Strab.); ConUantinus, KGoyo-ravrii/oy (Dio Cass.); cen¬ 
sus. accensus, Ki}vcros y ujocrjwroy (Inscr.); Censorinua, Krjva^plvoz 
(Mon. Ancyr. App.); Ramnenses, Tltienses, 'Pnpi/m/o^r, Tir^ 1/0-75 
(Plut.)- [Compare with Centenius, KcvTtjvLos (Polyb., App.); Cen- 
turiones, ktirrvpi&vcs (Polyb.).J 

Weakness: i. changes to m before a labial (p, b, m), though |{ $ 
the change is not always marked in writing; e.g. imperator, impe- 
rium (sometimes inperium); compleo (conpleo), imbuo, commuto, 
immortalis (often inmortalis) ; Sc c. 

In drops its n in composition before gn; e.g. i-gnavug. i- 
gnarus, i-gnosco, 1-gnominia. (Compare § 86. 4.) 

3. Before s it frequently falls away, sometimes is assimilated: 

(a) in adjectival suffixes; e.g. formoeuB for formonsus (Yerg.): 

verrucoBsus, ImperiossuB (^Augustan inscript.); Maluglnesia (ib.); 


4—2 



Sounds. 


Ns 

«. v 



^j% rycqaeaea (also Thermenses, Termenses, in some inscr. A.r 
^ Plsaureses (very old inscr.), Cicero is said to have wSt*- 
^$en Megalesia, Foresla, Hortesia. So 'Oprqo-ios for Hortensius. 

In late inscriptions also in pres, part.; e.g. doles, lacrimas for 
dolcns, lacrimans, & c. 


(£) numeral suffixes; e.g. quoties, vlcles, millies, &c., vicesimns, 
raillesimus, See . are post-Augustan forms for quotiens, viclens, 
vlcensumus (or vlcenslmus), Sc c. 

00 in stems; e.g. cesor, in prac-Aug. inscriptions for censor; 
mostellaria from monstrum (raostrum, Verg.); tosillse (C. N.V. 
-♦ 54 ) for tonslllxe; trimestrls for trlmenstris; tdsus, passus, 
Eressus, also tunsus, pansus, frensus. So elephas for elephans; 
trastrum (Verg.) for transtrum. 


4. n final (or ns?) falls away always in nom. case of stems in 
-on; e.g. homo, cardo (homon-, cardBn ), sermo, oblivio (sermfin-, 
oblivion-), &c. Theoretically the change would be homons, homoan 3 
homos, then (to avoid confusion with 0- stems) homo. 

So ceteroqui, alioqui, for prx-Augustan csetero-quin, Sc c. 


INSERTION: i. Athamans, Indigens in Augustan inscriptions 169 
for Athamas, Indiges, &c. Also thensaurus (tensaurus?) in Plautus 
tor Oqaavpos. 

2. in verbal forms; e.g. tango (see Book II). So also con- 
Junx, conjugis from jug-, Jungo. 


L. 

Character: always asabove, after 570 01*580 A.u.c. Before 170 
that the earlier form (with the bottom stroke not horizontal but 
forming an acute angle with the other), once exclusively used, was 
still in use. ' 

Sound: as in English. T?I 

Position: final only in a few nouns in nom. and neuter acc. 172 
cases sing. It can stand immediately before a mute at the end of a 
syllable* e.g. sculptus, calx, &c.; and immediately after p,b, c, g at 
beginning of a syllable; e.g. pluma, blandus, clamo, glana, &c. 

Representation: i. in Greek by X always; e.g. Publius 173 
Lent ulus, llon-Aiov AtvrovKos (Polyb.), nou7rXtos > AcVrAus (AppLan); 
Popillius, IIo7riXX*off; Latini. Aurlvoi\ Sc c. 

2. of Greek X; e.g. ^Xa/uiJr, chlamys; 0>t,XAt's, Phyllis; ‘KXtHj, 
Helena; Sec. 

Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European 1 or r. , 74 
[Some (e.g. Schleicher) consider 1 to arise always from a weakening 
of an original r]. 



VIII. 1 Denials and Linguals. L. 


§L 


l< to ^ rec ^ K \ c £- S.lius, «XXor; dulcis, yXvuvs* volvo, 

oleum, eXato v\ calx, Xd£ (for *Xa£); lana, Xa*wj; lego, 
leo, Xty, XeW; luo, Xia>; lavo, ad-luo, Xova>\ ultilo, oXoXu£«; 
fallo, o-</>«XXa>; pulex, yfrCXXa; ulna, coXci/7; volo, fiovXopai', &c. 

v „ 3 ‘ G >'eckp (rarely); e.g. vellus, villus, ? p0 j (ionic), tpiov\ 
balbus, Papfinpos] lilium, Xelptov. 

4. to Greek S; e.g. lacruma, Sa<puoi/; levir, Sunp: fileo. Odor, 
•i® (pcrf. oS-o)8-a), odfiij. 


Substitution : for m, d.norr before 1. See next section. In 17s 
composition com- generally became con-, sometimes col-; e.g. colle¬ 
gium; flee. In inscriptions conlegium, conlega till about end of 
Augustus’ reign; then collegium, &c. (Momms. Ephm. 1 . p. 79 .) 

In usually remained. Ad generally became al; c. g. alloquor, &c. 

Influence: i. Assimilates to itself err omits a preceding l? 6 
c, d, n, r, s, x, an intervening short vowel being omitted; e.g. 
paullua lor pauculua; lapilluB for lapid-ulus; sella for sedula: 
corolla for cor6n-ftla; Catullus for Caton-tUua; Hispallus for His- 
panulus; Asellus for Asin-ulus; prelum for premium (from pre- 
mo); agellua for ager-lus; qualus for quas-lus (comp, qu&sillus); 
ala for ax-la (or axilla); velum for vex-lum (or vexUlum). 

2. 1 preferred 5 or ii before it; e.g. salto, insulto, compared 

with tracto, detrecto; poc&lum with pulcfir (old pricer); dec. 

(§ 204. 2, e.) 

11 preferred e; e. g. vello compared with vulsus; fiscella with 
ftsclna ; &c. (§ 213. 5.) 


3. caused the omission of a preceding initial tor guttural: e.g. 
latus for tlatus (tollo); lia for stlis; IOcub for stl&cus; lamentum 
compared with clamo; lac (lact-) with yaXa K r-\ or the insertion 
(or transposition) of a short vowel between; e.g. scalpo, sculpo 
compared with yXafao, y\v<facj] dulciB with yXtxiv ^for 6X1x1/?). 


4 - caused the omission of a preceding short vowel after corp; 
e.g. vincium, Boeclum, perlclum, hercle, disciplina, maniplus, for 
viuctUum, &c.; publicus for populicus. 


3. threw off a following b; e.g. consul for consuls, sol for sola, 
&c. vigil for vigiliB. In velle a succeeding r is assimilated (v616bb 
becoming volere, voire, velle). 


6 . lg, 11, changed a following suffixed t into s; c.z. muljr-. 
mulsus; veil-, vuIbus. 


7 - Ranged a subsequent 1, in suffix -ill, into r; e.g. famularis. 

pa-maria, vulgaris compared with tails, anlmAlis. frugal is ausurILliB 
oduiiB, &e. 




/#> 


Sounds. 




jJ 


4^S^-aiso a preceding X is changed into r; e.g. cseruleus 
$ 'rajju&f Par ilia from Pales. 



Weakness: In some words the spelling varied between a single i 77 
and double 1, viz.: 

1. if i (not being a case-inflexion) followed 1, the grammarians 
held that single 1 should be written; e.g. mille, mllia (Mon. Ancyr. 
has millia); Messalla, Me 3 salina; villa, villous; but stHlicldium 
(not stilicldium) usually. So inscriptions give both Amulius and 
Amulllus; Petilia, Petilllus; PopUlus, Popillius; &c., but -ilius is 
much more frequent than -illlus in most words; Pollio however is 
more frequent than Polio. 

2. the suffix -ela is in good MSS. written -clla after a short 
syllable; e.g. loquella, querella, mgdella; suadela, tutela, corruptiila. 


R. 

Character: usually as above, but in early inscriptions the 178 
right hand lower limb is very short. 

Sound: the sound made by vibration of the point of the tongue: 179 
rather the Italian or Scotch r, than the English. (See App. A. xiii.) 

Position: frequently final; viz. in nom. and neut. acc. sin- 180 
gular of nouns, and in 1st and 3rd persons singular and plural of 
passive verbs. It can stand immediately before any final conso¬ 
nant; e.g. are, arx; and immediately after an initial mute. 

Representation: i. in Greek, by p; e.g. Roma, 'Vuprj; ,st 
Trebia, T pefttci] Tiberius, T ifiepios] Hemlcl/Epw«s; Brutus, Bp 0 £i- 
tos ; See. 

2. of Greek e.g. Kparrfp , crater; p^rwp, rhetor; ndpts, 
Paris; See. 

3. of Greek A; e.g. xm/tf/jAto?, cantfirius. 

Correspondence: 1. to an original Indo-European r. i3a 

2. to Greek p; e.g. ar-ma, ar-mus, ar-tus, ars. up-, apapla-K qj, 
dpOpov, dpnos ; &ro. arvum, dpo a>, dpovpa ; xatlfl, re-mus, €pfcr<ra), 
tpiTTjs. epeTpoy ardea, epwStos; 6rior, dpwpt\ rapa, panvsy pn(pa- 
vos, rflpente, p<Vo); frlgus. piyos\ radix, pifa; rixa. ep»? (*pt8-); 
rfvus, prints; eero, sertum, series, Bervus, ripu (^p-, ep-) r 

<r€ip«, oppor; See. 




ft VIII 1 


Dentals and Linguals. r. 


§L 


3. to Greek X (rarely); e.g. grando, x«Xafa; Wnindo.' f 
%dfoav$ atrigilis, stringo, orXeyyis, crreXyis, arpayyeua); liaru-spex. 
iillla, Xopoq] curvus, Kvp-ros , KvXXof. 


Substitution: x. R between two vowels is frequently, and 183 
final r is sometimes, a substitute for an earlier s 1 . But this substitu¬ 
tion was prior to any inscription which we have, and may probably 
be referred to the fourth century b.c. on the ground of Cicero’s state¬ 
ment (Fam. 9, 21), that L. Papirius, consul 336 B.c. ( = 418 u.c), 
was the first of his family who ceased to be called Papisius. (Cf. 
Pompon. Dig. i. 2. § 36.) 

This change is noted in 

(a) stems; e.g. lares for lases (in song of Anal brothers); 
aras for asas; ferias for fesias; arena for asena. Compare 
nar-is, nas-us; h&rl, hes-ternus; puer, pils-us; fir-am, 

6r-o, sum (for 6s-um); gfcro, ges-tum; ilr-o, us-tum; See. 
qusBro, quseso. 

(£) dari for dasl; dlrimere, dlrhibere from dis-. 

(r) noun suffixes; e.g. pigndra, pignus; on6ra, onus, onustus; 
vetfira, vetuB, &c.; Veneris, Venus; CerSris, Ceres; pulver-ia, 
pulvls. So also honor has old form bonds ; arbor, arbos ; robur 
had once abl. robose, and apparently nom. robus. 

So also adjectives; e.g. Papirius for Papisius; Valerius for 
Vaiesius; Veturius for Vetusius; Numfirius for Numlsius ; ns- 
firius compared with nefas-tus; Etruria with Etrus-ci ; me- 
liorem for melioe-em (comp. neut. melius) ; plurima for 
plusima. 

[The genitive plural suffix -rum is generally held to be for -sam ; 
and the r of the passive voice to be for s; i.e. for se, the passive 
having been originally reflexive.] 

(rf) r before m and n appears to have sometimes arisen from b; 
e.g. carmen is connected with casmena (old form of camena). 

So veter-nus (for veter-lnus) from vetus; diur-nus compared 
with interdiua, nudius. 

a. For d in the word ad (in composition), and apud, see 
§ 160. ro. 11. 

3. For 1 in suffix -alia, after a stem containing 1, see § 176. 6. 


In some Greek dialects (e.g. Laconian, Klean, Erctrian) p is found 
for final*', e.g. roip , rip t ior rots, ns; and for rr before consonants; 
e.g. Kopp. 7 } 7 ai for KoopijTai; but not between vowels. See l uilitis. Or. 
Llym. p. 396, ed. 2. 



Sounds. 


o E^k/ijencf.: i. assimilates to itself the final letter of the 
positions com, In, ad. sub; e.g. eorripio, irrogo, arripio, si 
instances in republican inscriptions.) 



2. Changes a preceding tv to d, in quadriduum, quadrupcs, &c., 
from quattuor (§ 158). tr, later dr, is found in some eai'Iy tran¬ 
scriptions of Greek words (§ 148. c ). 

3. dislikes short i (for $) to precede it; comp, legis, legit, 
legltur, with legSris, legSre. leg&rem; NumeriUB with Numlsius ; 
confSro, cout&ro compared with colllgo, corrlgo; pario, pepfiri, com- 
perio compared "with cado, cecldi, concldo; pulvls, cucumls with 
pulvgrem, cucum&rem; anser, anseris with ales, alitis; funus, 
funeris with homo, bominis; &c. 

The only Latin words in which r is preceded by a short I are 
vir, viridia, vireo, &c.; Qvlrltes, Qvlrinus; pirus, pirum; Mrundo, 
Iilrudo: and dir- for dis- in composition; (e.g. dlrimo). Comp, 
also Hirrus, birrlo. In vir. virtus, See. 1 is said by the Roman gram¬ 
marians to have had the sound of Greek u. Cf. § 237. 

4- prefers a vowel before it, instead of after it; e.g. cer-no, 
certus, compared with Kptva>, crevi, cre-tum; serpo, repo; sorbeo, 
po<f)ea>; porrum, TrprtVov; bardu3, ftpaftvs ; tertlus, rpiros\ ctfreodilus 
(sometimes), KpoKuStiXos ; caro, carncm, Kpea?; tarpessita (some¬ 
times), rpa^Clr ^: faxdlo, (frpdao-o); Tarsumennus, also Trasumen- 
nus. This metathesis appears to have been common to the Latin 
with the /Eolo-Donc Greek. (Ritschl, Qpusc. ii. 531.) 

5. occasioned the omission of a subsequent 8. or of s preceded 
by a short vowel; e.g. puer for puerus, tener for tenerus, orator for 
orators, &c. 


6. it, rg converted a subsequent suffixed t to s; e.g. curr-o, 
cur-sum; merg-o, mersum; &c. (see § 52. 3). 


Weakness : 1. is assimilated to a succeeding a, and then 185 
often omitted; e.g. prosa, for proversa (oratio): ruaum (also 
ri!Bsum) for rursum (reversum); Tuacus for Turscua (comp. Etrus- 
cuc); tos-tus for torstus from torr-eo (which was for tora-eo, comp. 
repaapm). Pono for por-stno, pos-sino, posno. (Corssen,) 

2. is omitted (sometimes) when the following syllable contains 
r; e. g. inulle-bria from mulier-; fune-bris from funer- (funos-); 
fcbrls from ferveo; pe-jerare for perjerare. 

The ?*imc dislike of the repetition of r is seen in the retention 
(or preference) of -alls instead of -Stria as a suffix when an r pre¬ 
cedes; and in the rare occurrence of the future participle (except 
faturue) in the genitive plural. Neue (11. 462) mentions only ven- 
turorum (O .); iturarum, exlturarum, tranaiturarum. morlturorum 
(Sen.); periturorum (Sen. Quintil.). 




De?itals and Linguals . s. 


s. 



Character: as above; but the older form was angular. 
Other Italian alphabets, viz. Etruscan. Umbrian, and old Sabellian 
had two characters, 2 (or an angular s) and M, for sibilants, ap¬ 
parently the sounds s and sh. The Samnite (Oscan) and Faliscan 
^Jiced with the Roman. 

Sound: a hiss, as English initial s (e. g. in sin), i.e. s sharp. t s 7 
At one time s between two vowels was probably sounded, as medial 
and final s is often sounded in English (e. g. reason , rose ); i.e. s flat, 
which is same as z: hence the change of b to r (§ 183). the posi¬ 
tion of the organs being very similar for z and r. Hnal s was at 
one time not audible. 

Position: very frequently final both in nouns and verbs. It 188 
never stands (in Latin words) immediately after an initial con¬ 
sonant ; but often before p, c, t. 

Representation : (i) in Greek by e.g. Sergius, ^p yios ; l8g 
Spurius, 27 To/nor ; Kaeso, Kaicrcoi/; Crassus, Kpiiao-o?; See. 

00 of Greek o-ot/jiorjjj, sophistei; splen; See. 

2. of Greek initial f before Cicero’s time: e.g. Z n 8 os, Setus : 
favr), sona; Sec. 

3. ss for Greek medial' f before Cicero’s time; e.g. ua(a 
massa; Komafo, comissor; p«X«Kifco, malaclaso; J A mKi fo, Attlcisso ; 
dec. (In the Iarentine dialect such forms as \amWw, craXinWa 
aie said to have occurred.) So the Etruscan Mezentius was in 
the older language Messentius. 

Correspondence : 1. to an original Indo-European s. 1c/0 

2. to Greek ?; e.g. sum (for es-um'). dpi (for €0711); veetls, 
c&Orjs, €vwpi\ sanus, <rao?, arms 5 sits. <rer, vs; vesper, ccn;€pos\ 
scutum, (tkvtos ; sclpio, o-KJ]7rrpov ; sporta, abrupt's; &c. 

3 ^ to Greek rough breathing; e.g. sal, aXf; salio, aXXopai; 
sox, r* aeptem, cVra; sSdeo, sedes, e£opai, €Qos\ se, suus, e, CT ( 

(lor £rfe), eor, or<£o f : serpo, repo, epnay] simplex, cbrXoo?; sllva. 

0X7; siato, la-TTpu', Bdlua (old sollus), oXos; sdpor, somnus, vTrvof* 
sdcor, fKvpos ; sub, uVu; super, Jjrfp; &c. 

SunsTiTU rro\ : 1. st for tt or dt, if the last t was to be pro- 1 >1 

seircd: e.g. claustrum from claudo; tonstrlx from tond-eo; equos- 
trls, equester from eques (Squfit-); See. Cf. § 151. 2. 




Sounds. 


££> V «^S (or s) for ts or ds; e. g. clau-Bi for claud-si; mi-si^ J 
equgs for equ§t-s; es-se for ed-se (i.e. 6dere to eat)] frons 


for front-s and for frond-s; See. 


So also n (sometimes) and r (rarely^) are assimilated to a follow¬ 
ing s, and, it may be, subsequently omitted; e.g. formosus for for- 
mon-sus (Vcrg., Ov.); imperiosus or -ossus for imperlon-sus; vicies 
for viciens; vicesumus for vicensumus; trigesumus for trlgensumus 
(see below 4); menaas(and other acc. plurals) formensams(mensans); 
dispessus for dispau-sus; mostrum from monstrum (see next §). 

Proaa for proveraa (prorsa); prosus forprorsus; rdsus (orrus- 
aus) for rursus. But mer-sus, ver-sua, &c. (see next §) remain (§ 42). 

3. s for t after lg, rg, 11, it; e.g. mul-sum for mulg-tum; mer- 
Btim for merg-tum ; cur-sum for curr-tum; pul- sum for peU-tum, 
&cc. (Quintilian, I. 4. 14, speaks of mertare, pultare, as being the 
old forms for merBare, pulsare.) Rarely after single mutes; e.g. 
lap-sum for lab-tum; See. (see § 705 and Preface). 


4 * bs (or s) for dt or tt; (i. e. dt, tt, become da, ts as in pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, and then by assimilation ds, ts became ss, of which 
one s was after Ciceros time omitted 1 ; e.g. cessum for ced-tura; 
cdsum (cassum Cic.) for cad-tum; mis-sum tor mitt-tum; sen-sum 
for sent-tum; divisum (divissum Cic.) for dlvid-tum; Sec. vicen- 
sdrnus for vicent-tumus ; trigensumus for trigent-tumus (see above 
2 ); Sec. 


5. -iss for 16 s (cf. § 242) in adjectives of the superlative degree; 
e.g. durlsslmus for durlosimus; doctis-slmus for do ctio slums, Sec. 
See also the next paragraph and the Preface. 

6. ss in prohibessit, lcvassit, Sec. appears to be only indicative 
of the .ength of the preceding vowel. Possibly there may have been 
some confusion with such forms as complessent, recesset, levassB, 
&c. which contain the perfect suffix -Is. Moreover an s left single 
would have formed an exception to the general law of Roman 
pronunciation which changed such an s to r (§ 183). 

For the etymology of arcosso, capesso. Sec. see § 625. 


Influence: i. Changed a preceding flat consonant to sharp: in, 
e. g. scrip-sl from scrib-o ; rexl (i. e. rec-sl) from reg-o. So (in 


^ Quintilians words (I! f. 20) deserve quoting; “Quid quod Cicero. 

lonninirn ml 1 mfra, fere quotient shttera media uocalium 

longarmn ml s lij. csset, gemma!,: mr? ut ‘caussae,’ ‘cassus,’ 

enrum dnrlnt TJ 0 *'’ ¥ et . Vcigiliuin quoqui- scripsisse manus 

eonim docent, atqui paulum superiors ctiam illud, quod nos gemma 
dieimus ‘jussi,' una dixinmt.” 4 k 
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Denials and Linguals . S. 


n 


\*\ driciation at least) op-sequor, sup-signo, though h in sub (s|E 

sbprtetimes fell away; e. g. suspicio (§ 78). 



2. changed a preceding mton; e.g. con-scribo, consul, &c.; or 
required insertion of p; e. g. hiemps for hiemB; sump-si for sum-si; 
&c. (but pres-si (for pren-si) from prem-o). 


3. Completely assimilated, or threw out, a preceding d or t 
(always), n or r (sometimes); e.g. ceB-sum for ced-sum, for ced-tum; 
&c. See § 191, 2. But mons for montB ; ars for arts. See § 42. 


4. ns lengthens a preceding vowel: see § 167. 2. 


Weakness: x. Initial s has fallen off before a consonant in i 93 
some words; e.g. fallo compared with acpaXKu] fungus with 
<r(f)oyyos’ } tfigo with erreyco] tbrus with sterno. crrop-mjfiL, OTp&vvvfu\ 
t6no with o-reVaj; &c., but in most stems the Greek and Latin agree 
in this matter, and the omission is discernible only by comparison 
with other languages; e.g. nix, vlfai compared with snow; taurus, 
ravpos with steer; limus with slime; See. 

1. Medial s falls away before nasals, liquids, and other flat 
consonants. 

(a) before m; e.g. diimus for dus-mus (comp. Sao-us): Camena 
for CaBmena; pomerium for posmeerium; triremlB compared 
with triresmos (Duillian inscript.); dlmota for dismota; tra- 
mitto for transmitto; See. 

( b ) before n; e.g. p5no for posno (comp. poB-ui and § 185); 
vidSn for vides-ne; in (Ter. Eun . 651) for is-ne, art going? \ 
satin for satis-ne; ae-num for aes-num (aes-). 

(r) before d; e.g. jd-dex for Jus-dex; Idem for is-dem; tre-decim 
for tres-decim; diduco for dis-duco. 

(J) before 1, r; e.g. dilabor, dlripio for dis-labor. See. 

3. S between two vowels almost always changed to r in early 
times, see § 183. Conset]uently no Latin words exhibit s between 
two vowels, 

Except (#) where b is not original, but due to a substitution 
(often indeed standing for as); e.g. pr 5 sa, h©-sum, esuriea, 
auaim, causa (caussa, Cic.), formosus, Sc c. where it stands for 
d or t. 

(b) compounds of words where s was initial; e.g. de-silio, po- 
situra, praB-sentia, bi-aextus, See. 

(c) the following words (some of which may perhaps fall under 
the foregoing classes), viz. &slnu3, basium, csesiries,, caesius, 
c&sa, caseus, clsium, fflsus, laser, miser, nasus, pdsillus, qun- 




Sounds. 


’■** “S,.\ 
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J*IK 


ML Ulurn, quseso (also qutero), r$sa (comp. poSov), vasaf 
*\§5? ^some proper names; e.g. Caasar, Ksso, Lausus, Pisa, Pisai 
*|Useima, Sosia (gaesum is a Keltic word). 

4. Final s became r; («) in the nom. sing, of stems in s (in 
compliance with the change in the other cases?) ; e.g, arbor from ar- 
b 5 s- ; honor from hoiios-; robur from robds-; melior from melios- • 
&c. 

(i) where a vowel originally followed; e.g. puer for puerus 
originally pueaus. The characteristic r of the passive voice is 
generally held to be for se. 


5. Final s after a vowel at an early period of the language 
was frequently not pronounced, and thus frequentlv omitted in 
writing also. (In the 4th century after Christ the same tendency 
recurred and remains in Italian, &c.) Instances are 


0 a ) no ™* s ! n £- of -a Stems; e.g. nauta, scrlba, Sec. compared 
With vavrys, Se c.; luxuria, spurcitia, Sec. with luxuries suur- 
cities, &c. See Book II. 


(P) nom. sing, of -0 stems; e.g. ille, Ipse for illus, ipeus. So 
perhaps the vocatives domine, fill ( - filie), See. which however 
most philologers take for the stem itself weakened. 

So, frequently in early inscriptions, Comelio, Fourio, Herenlo, 
See. for Cornelios, Fourios, Herenios (nom. sing.), the forms 
with a (both -OB and -us) occurring likewise at the same time. 
In later, chiefly imperial, inscriptions occur, e.g. Phllarguru, 
Secundu, &c. 


a with the preceding vowel (0 at that time) fell off in puer for 
puerus, tibicen for tlbicenus, See. Inscriptions (e.g. S. C. Bare.) 
gne Claudi, Valeri, &c. for Claudios, Valerios (110m. sing.), 
vv Inch some refer to a shortened form Claudia, Valeris, as alls 
lor alius; some take to be a mere abbreviation. 

(r) pote (all genders) for potls; mage for magis (adv.). After 
1 and r we have vigil, pugll for vigUis, pugilis (nom. s. masc. 
fem.); acer, equester, Baluber (m. nom.), Sec. for equesteris 
saluberis; 8 cc. 


00 The nom. pi. of -0 stems of all kinds in early inscriptions had 
frequently s final, which the ordinary language dropped; e.g. 
Mlnncieis, Vituries, Italiceis, vlreis, publiceis, conBcriptes heiace 
Hlece, Sec. See Book II. ’ 

(r) I he ordinary genitive sing, of -a, -e. and -o stems, e.g. famili© 
or familial, dLei or die, domini, is either formed by omission of 
a t nal a as m old genitives, familias (for familia.es); dies, rabies, 
illius (for illo-ius); or is a locative form in -i (so Bopp, Mad- 
vig, and oth( rs). Only in late inscriptions occur lntegritatL 
Isldi, Se c. for lutegritatis, Iaidie, Sec. 





VI/I.] Dentals and Lingua/s. z. 



\\\^f UIJ A 11 ver bs (2nd pers. sing, ot passive voice) amabare, loquej _ 
^^/conabere, Sec. for amabaris (old amabares), Se c. So the impe¬ 
rative present (unless taken as the bare stem, cf. 5. b ) is 
formed from the indicative present; e.g. ama, amate for amas, 
amatis, &c. 


The old imperative forms praefamino, progredimino, See. are for 
praefaminoB, progrediminos, having same suffix as rvirr-upcvus, 
and therefore belong to (b). 

(^) In the early poets, so also frequently in Lucretius and once in 
Catullus, the final s before an initial consonant was treated as 
omitted; e.g. at end of some hexameters, quoted for this pur¬ 
pose by Cicero (Or. 48, § 161), Qui est omnibu’ princeps; 
Vita ilia dignu’ locoque. Compare Vergil, lEn. xii. 115, Solis 
equl lucemque elatiB naribua effiant, copied, with a transposi¬ 
tion on this ground, from Ennius (p. 85, Vahlen), funduntque 
elatis naribus lucem. 


Z. 


This letter vvas common in Umbrian and Oscan. It is found 
for instance in the Latin transcription of an Oscan law of the time 
of the Gracchi {Corp. Inscr. Lat . No. 197). It is also found in an 
extract from the song of the Salii given by Varro (L.L. vn. 26). 
In Latin it appears first (unless the above be an exception) in 
Ciceros time, merely to write Greek words, which were before 
written with s or ss. 

The introduction of z into Plautus must therefore probably be 
due to a later recension. 

In the writers of the 3rd and 4th centuries after Christ z is 
used for di in the words zaconus, zabulus, zeta, Sec. for Sui/covor, 
Bia&o\o$, Slcutci. See. So in an Algerian inscription (198 A.n.) 
Azabenico for Adiabenico. 

The converse is seen in manuscripts giving glycyrridla, gargari- 
dlare, Medlentius for y\vKvppt(a, yapyapi&iv and (Etruscan) Me- 
zentius. 

(In Aeolic dialect of Lesbos (4 is found for &u; e.g. fa r/uicro?; 
and so in tragedy, f«7rupo?, C a XP v(r °*» So for iriSios, 

See.). It seems probable that f. and, if so, then Latin z, was (at least 
sometimes) sounded like English j (which sound soon rises out of 
dy) or French J; but Curtius, Corsscn, and others (not Key or 
Donaldson) assign it the sound of English z, as in modem Greek, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VOWELS. 

The Latin vowels will here be treated in the order which ap- 
pears to have been followed in the development of the language; 
viz. a, o, u, e, 1. That is to say, where one vowel has given place 
to another, it has been in the direction of a to i, not i to a. Thus a 
was capable of changing to o, or u, or e, or 1; o to u, or e, or i; 
utoeori; e to i. Changes which prima facie seem to be made 
in the reverse direction are the result of our regarding, as the 
standard form, what is really a later development 1 : e.g. mare, from 
the stem (as we now call it) marl-; effectus from efflcio, &c. (See 
Ritschl, Rhein. Mus. (1859) XIV > P* 4°6» Opiuc . II. 622, n.) But 
see § 234. 5. and 244. And the priority of e to i in the -i stems 
rests on but little positive evidence. 

A. 

Character: usually as above, but all positions of the middle 197 
stroke are found; e.g. bisecting the angle, or bisecting either side 
and parallel to, or touching the bottom of, the other. 

Sound: as Continental a ; viz. long & as in psalm; short as the 198 
broader pronunciation of pastime . 

Position: frequently final - I99 

1. in nouns; as nom. (&) and abl. (a) singular, of a- stems, and 
nom. acc. neuter plural ( 4 ) of all stems; 

2. in verbs; only 2nd pers. sing. pres, imperative (a) of a- verbs. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by a; e.g. Marcus, Map™?; 200 
Fabius, Publicola, IIott^koW ; Alba longa, w A\ 8 a \ 6 yya 

■ (Dionys. H.); See . 

Oi) of Greek n ; e.g. ’AAKp.7/1/7, Alcumena (Plaut.); ’Ayapepycoy, 
Agamemno; 0u,\ayf, phalanx; 7r«pa7rr7y/xu, parapegma; &c. 

< f Greek at; e.g. KpauraXri, cr&pula. 

1 Corssen contests tins, arguing for the priority in some cn--c* of e 
to u f and of 1 to e. Krit. Beitr . p. 546 foil. So also Schleicher, 
VergL Gram. § 49, ed. 2. See also Corssen, Aussprache , II. 216, ed. 2. 
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Si, 


\\Vr-^jBpRRESPONDENCEi: i. To an original Indo-European A. 


2. A to Greek « (usually); e.g. Ago, «yw; angor, ay^opai; alius, 
aXAoy; Ab, a7ro; argentum, dpyupor; daps, dchraw]', lAtere, Xaddo] 
pater, 7 rar>jp; cAlare, KaXeco; sal, sAlum, dAv, o-aAoj; &c. 


3. A to Greek *; e.g. angustus, eyyur; caput, #ce0aA7j; magnus, 
peyar; ealix, i\iKTj ; pateo, Treram/pt; quattuor, rco'cape?; mAneo, 
pt yco; malus bad, pe\as] &c. 


4. A to Greek o (rare); e.g. salvus, oAoos, comp. 6\oc<f>pa>v; 
haru-spox. ^oAnr; to a)j e.g. capulum, Ka) 7 rg; Am-arus, oipoy. 

5. a to Greek d, Doric and, after p or a vowel, Attic; other¬ 
wise Attic n; e.g. su&vis, dSus, tJSus; clavis ( K \aF-), tcXiur, kXtjis] 
malum, apf? 7 e y paXoy, prjXov] mater, pnrqp, pqrnp; plaga, 7rXdyd, 
77A7 ?y7; ^ rater » tfrpaTyp] fa-ri, <£api\ 07pi‘ ajo, 77’pi; farcio, <ppiio-(To)\ 
stare, torcipi, larijpt ; macero, patrcrw; pannus, 7 ravo*>. 7rfjvos . 

6. a to Greek co; e.g. labes, Xw/fy; Acer, ocior, 

7. In suffixes, to Greek a or rj; e.g. ama-, am&bo, rtpaw, 
Ttprjtrco: legAtis, Aey^re; caritA8, (fyiXo-Trjs ; musa, povera; serva, 

nauta, i/aur»j? (i/avray, Dor.): magna, p€yaXa(neut. pi.); See. 


Contraction, Hiatus, See.: 1. Hiatus is rare; e.g. GAIus, See. 202 
(§ J 39)« 


2. &+ 6 to a; e.g. mag-vfilo, malo: (on the omission of the g, 
see § 129. c). 

3. a4-radical u to au (which then absorbs a short 1); e.g. ga- 
video, gaudeo; cavitum, cautum; Avlceps, auceps; Sec. 

4. + 6 to a; amavfirunt (later omavSrunt), am&runt; See. 

5. A f i to e; e.g. amaitis, ametis; See. 

6. &-hl to &; e.g. prlmn-Inus, primAnue; ama-ltls, am&ti 3 ; 
amavisse (with!?), amasse ; Sec. 


Change of quantity: i. in the radical vowel of derivatives; 203 
e.g. plAcere, placare; Agere, amb-ages, A ctus (§ 151, note); sAgax, 

Big us, praeBAgire; frag-ills, suSTagium; flagrare, flAgltium, flagito; 
tAg-, tango, contages; lAbAre, lkbl; cArftre, caruB (comp. CAristla); 

3a- sAfcor, Saturnus; fateri, f&tum, fAri; pAg-, pango, paci- (pasi. 
picare, compAges. 


1 The instances of correspondence of vowels, throughout this chapter, 
are taken from Curtius’ paper, I 7 cber die Spalhtttg dcs A-Lautes. {(j erudite 
d. k. sdJtsuchen Gcscllschaft Leipzig, 1S64.) 
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'/Lengthened as a means of inflexion; e.g. caveo, perf. civljt 
fllveo, lavt; paveo, pavi; lavo, liivi; (perhaps however for cav-ui f 
&c^; scabo, scabL (For jacio, jeci, See. see below § 204.) 

3. Lengthened in compensation for extrusion of a consonant; 
e. g. lana comp, with Xagi/q; ar&nea with apaxyrj] major for mag- 
tor; casum for cassum (cid-tum); Sec. 

4. In final syllables often shortened; e.g. in nom. sing, of -a 
stems musa, scribS,; &c., which were probably originally long, and 
are sometimes found long in Plautus, Ennius, &c. So techni for 

**x v n- 

Before -t; e.g. am§.t, audiat, reg&t, See.; all originally long. 

Also calc&r, pulvinar, for calc&re, &c.; bidental for bidentule; &c. 


Change of quality: i. Radical a changed and lengthened 204 
by way of inflexion; e.g. jacio, jeci; cipio, cCpi; facio, feci; ago, 
egi; pango, pegi. 

2. Radical a changed after a prefix: 

(«) & to £ before two consonants or a final consonant; e.g. 
carpo, discerpo; spargo. aspergo; farcio, confertus; rapio, correptus; 
J 5 ,cio, rejectua; capio, inceptus; paBCO, compesco; scando, conscendo; 
damno, condemno; tracto, detrecto; patro, perpgtro; sacer, con^ 
secro; fallo, fefelli, refello. 

Ars, sollers; pars, expers; barba, imberbia; &go, remex; f&cio, 
artifex, effectus; ciput, ancepB; c£pio, municepa; cano, cornicen, 
concentus; annuB, triennium, perennis; castus, incestufl. 

(ftut abstractus, subactus, expanlo. exaggero, incandesce, &c.) 

(Z») a to e before r, or (rarely) some other single con sun ant, 
e.g. pSLtior, perpgtior; gradlor, ingrgdior; f£tisco, deffitiscor; fatigo, 
defbtigo (also defatlgo); pacisccr, depeciscor; p£ro, impgroj sequi- 
pgro; pario. pepgri, compgrio; halo, anhelo. (But compare subtraho, 
and words compounded with per. post, clrcum. Sec. ; e.g. per- 
facilis, permaneo, poathabeo, Sec. Also rep 3 .ro, ex&ro, &c.) 

( c ) a to i before ng; e.g. pango, lmpingo; frango, confrlngo; 
tango, attingo; Sec . Before x; e.g. laxus, prolixua. 

(d) before a single consonant, except r; e.g. rapio, abrlpio; 
sapio, deslpio; capio, inclpio; apiBCor, indipiscor; habeo, prchlbeo; 
Btatuo, inatituo; fftteor. inflteor; lfiteo, delltesco; 3go, prodlgo; 
jacio. lnicio; facto. Inflclo; taceo, conticeaco; cino, conclno ; m&neo, 
lmmlneo; cado. incldo; B&lio, insllio; Sec. (But adamo adj&ceo, Sec.) 

tango, tfctigl; c&do, cfccldi; cano, ceclni; pango, peplgi. 

rltus, irrltue; ditus, condltus. condltor; pater, Juppiter; eftput, 
sinciput; st&bulum, proetlbulum; amicus, inlmicus; facetus, inficc- 
tas; ficles, superficies; facilis, difficilis. 
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&/) a to u, only before labials, or before 1 with another co! 
n-'mr; e.g. cipio, aucdp£ri, occhpare; rapio. eubnipio (early Latin); 
"t^berna, contubernium ; l&vo, tiiluvies; salto, insulto; calco, inculco; 
saisus, insulsuB. So also quktio, concutlo, (on account of qu). 

3. Radical a to 0 in derivative; e.g. pars, portio; scabere, 
scSbis. 


4 - & as final vowel of stem is changed to i before a suffix 

commencing with a consonant; e.g. doma-, domltum, doxnltor, 
dominus; cuba-, cubltum, cublculum; berba. berbldus; stella. 
stelllger; tuba, tublcen. 


0 . 

Character: In early inscriptions the 0 is frequently not quite 205 
closed. 

Sound: Probably varying between aw English and au French. 206 
Compare the modern Italian. These sounds are heard short in 
English not and omit. Apuleius (Met. VIII. 29) describes o as 
asino proprium. We express this sound by (Jxe)ha-w. 

Position: Frequently final; viz. 1. in dat. abl. sing, of nouns 207 
with stem in -o; e.g. domino, & c., and in nom. sing, of nouns with 
stem in -on-; e.g. lectio, sermo, margo, See. and the words, duo, 
ego. In the older language 0 was even more frequently final, 
owing to the omission of m and 8; e.g. optumo, Cornelio. &c. 
for optumom, CorneliCs (nom.). 

2. In fiist pep. sing, indie, act. of verbs; e.g. amo. amabo, 
amavero, 6cc.; and m 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, future imperative 
active:^e.g. amato, &c. 

3. In adverbs; e.g. cito, pro, modo, quando, See. 

Representation: (i) in Greek; Q by co, 6 by o\ e.g. Kreso, *>s 
Kcucrcoi/; Capitolinus, KcnriTcoXivo?] Roma, 'Peo^u;; PostumiuB, Ho- 
orou/uor; Cornelius, Kopw/Xtor; Sec. 

(ii) 1. of Greek u and o; e.g. AaKtSaipovos, Lacedsemdnic; 
apKTov. arcton; o-ropaxos. stomachus; TLappevcov, Parmeno; Tp&nof, 
Troius; ‘Pogo?, Rhodos (orRliodus); Sec. 

2. 6 of Greek 1/; e.g. Xayuvor, lagona or lageona. 

3. 6 is inserted in Latin of second century n.c. where in Greek 
two consonants touch; e.g. Ay c^okA^, Agatbocoles; IlarpoKX^, 
Patricoles; *H ik\tjs 7 Hercoles (later Hercules); &c. 


5 
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\\ 


C 2 ? Correspondence: i. to an original Indo-European A. 




>. 6 to Greek 6 usually; e.g. boare (bovare Enn.), ftoav] -vdrus, 
vorare, -fiopos, fiifipuHTKeiv] bovis, fioos (gen.); dolus, SoAoy; domus, 
dopoy; incdlumis, koAoi/o>; coma, Kopr]\ corvus, Kopci£\ coxa, koycdwj] 
morior, (Uporos (for poproy); odor, Afa- 5 vis, £ t y; octo, oktw) 6c- 
ulus, oTT-anra ; orbus, op<fcav6s; os, ocrriou] vox, o^; portus, jrop- 
tfpoy; Poids, Troo-ty; sorbeo, po(f>l to; corium, scortum, ^opiov\ hortus, 
(oproy; r6sa, podov, orior, op-wpi\ porro, 7rdppw; ab-olere, d;r-oA- 
Auyat; &c. 

3. 6 to Greek a; e.g. ddmare, Sapciv\ ddceo, SiftaaKeiv ; dormio, 
BapOavo) ; jficoris (gen.), ijiruros ; cordis, KapSlas] comus, jrpdiw; 
16 quor, Acixetp; mannor, pdppapoy; quattuor, reVcrapey; &c. 


4 . 6 to Greek e, chiefly before or after v; e.g. s5cer, eVupdy; 
volvo, c~i\o> (FeA-); vdlup, €A7ropat; v6mo, f'p/co; ndvem, € Wu 
(for veFa)] Ob, €7ri; comu, Ktpay; novus, j/eoy; Cbqvo, 7 re<ra<a; 
torqveo, Tpejrco. 


5. 6 to Greek u; e.g. nox, mdla, pv\rj. 

6. S to Greek &>: e.g. gnosco, yiyvacrKUi', nos, vd>\ vos, o-<£<y; 
6vum, aJoz/; ambo, dp<£a>; umbo, apfioi/] donum, 6copoi/; ocior, 

ojkui;. 


7. in suffixes: 6 to Greek d; viz. -or- to -op-; e.g. oratoris, 
pfjropoy; but also -j?p-; e.g. datoris (gen.), dorijpoy; auditorium’ 
dtcpoaTijpiov] Sec. 

-ior-to-toi/-; e.g. majoris, petfovoy; Sec. 


Substitution: i. oforau; e.g. Ciadius for Claudius; oUa for 
aula; plostrum for plaustrum; &c. So after a prefix; e.g. plaudo, 
explSdo; fauces, suf-foco; &c. (See § 149.) 

2. for a in derivatives; e.g. portio from pars, sedbis from 
sc&bere. 

3. for 6 (?) in derivatives; e.g. toga from tSgo; pondus from 
pendgre; See. (§234.5). 

Contraction, Hiatus, &c.: x. o + a and o + e remained 
without contraction; e.g. co-6gi, co-actus (but this may be due 
to the m in com). 

2. o + i (probably i) occurs in cases of 0 stems; viz. gen. sing, 
e.g. domino-i, dominl; dat. e.g. domino-i domino; nom. pi. e.g. 
dominoes, dominois, dominl Quoi, prom aie monosyllabic, though 
Die vowels remain. 
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•£.<>, or S, or i becomes 6; c.g. copia for co-opia, eSperig 
br coopaiio (but coortus remains uncontracted); coventio, contio; 
rekro-vorsus, retrorsus; cohors, cors; co-igo, cogo; movisse, mosse; 
mdvltor. motor; Sc c.; probeat for prohibeat; comptus for coemp- 
tus; prosa for proversa. 


(kt 

JL 


Sometimes where a v has stood between the vowels, the resulting 
contraction becomes a; c.g. novendinse (noundime old), nundinai; 
movlto, mato; bilbus (rarely bdbus) for bovibus; Sec. 

Change of Quantity; i. in stems; e.g. mdlestus, moles 212 
(? cf. § 789); vdcare, vocem (from vox); adnus, sdnaxe, persona; 
sdpor, soplre; ndta, notus (but agnltus), nomen. 

a. lengthened in compensation for an extruded consonant; e.g. 
pono for pfls-no; glomus for gldb-mus; conubium for com-nubimn; 
hoc for hodee; &c. 


In formosus for formonsus; dominos for dominoms; &c. the 
length of the 0 is probably due to ns. Cf. § 167. 2. 

3. A final 5 is sometimes shortened (see § 281); 

(<?) in the nom. sing, of proper names; e.g. Scipid, See . So 
also mentid. 


(b ) the 1st pers. sing, active present indicative: e.g. ve*d, 
putd; rarely in other parts of the verb; e.g. dabfl, creditd, odero; 
&c. 

(r) in a few other words; e.g. egd, eltd; and sometimes in 
porro, Intro, modo. 

4. in final syllables of Latin words 5 followed by a consonant is 
regularly shortened; (a) in nom. sing, of stems in -or; e.g. hondr, 
sorflr, cratdr, majdr; ( b ) in 1st pers. sing, of passive voice; e.g. 
amdr, amabdr, audldr; &c. (r) in 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. fut. imper. 
pass.; e.g. amatdr, Sc c. 


Change of Quality. The general change of o to u took -1 
place about the same time as that of d to I, see § 234. But it was 
retained after v till later (§ 93) and always in suffix -dlus after i or e 
(infr. 2 b). 

Thus 1. o to u (usually) before two consonants (mn, no, nd, nt, 

It. at); c.g. (a) in 3rd pers. plural of verbs; e.g. dederont, dedro 
(old), dederunt; cosentiont, consentiunt; legunt compared with 
Xtyovri (Att. XtyoiMTt). So vlvont, vlvunt; loquontur, loquntur, 
later loquuntur; comfluont, confluunt; See. 

( b ) in final syllable of stem; e.g. colonma (old form: comp. 
TVTTTofXfvos), columna; tiron-, tlrunculus; queestion-, qusstiuncula: 
homdn-, homunculus; arbos, arbustum; minor (for rnliioB), minus- 
culus; noctumus compared with vvktcjp\ See. 


S—2 
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~ (/) sometimes in root vowel; c.g. hone, hunc; poplifcw 
pupftcus; Poplins, Publius; Polcer, Pulcer; moltaticod, multatico; 
(^quoltcd’(S. a de Bacc.), occulto; volt, vult; adolesco, adultus; 
conctos, cunctos; sesconcia, sescuncia; nontiata, nuntlata; nondinum, 
nundinum; See. 


2. 0 to ii, (<?) before a final consonant; e.g. donom, donum; 
locom, locum; duonoro, bonorum; flllos, fillus; Cornelio, Cornelius; 
equoa. ecus, later equus; quom, cum; mortuos, mortuus; femor-, 
femur: corpos-, corpus; cosol, consul; majos, majus (neut.); illo-, 
lllud; &c. 

But o remained in asquor, marmor. (In uxor, honor, moneor, 
major, &c. the o is properly long, and hence is not changed.) 

(b) in a suffix before 1 unless followed by i (infr. 5); e.g. popdluB, 
populus;parv&lus,parviilus; Bingdlis, singulis; tabdla, tafcdla; semdl, 
alniul; conciliaboleis (a.U.C. 632), concUlabdlls; Hercoles, Hercules; 
8 cc. (The i in Blngulis & c. is only inflexional.) But after e, 1 , or 
v, the 0 was often preserved; e.g. aureolus, flliolus, Scsevdla; See. 

3. The root vowel is changed in adulescens from addle-, 
tuli for older tdli, I bore. (But stultUoquuB, concolor, benlvolus, 
Innocens, dissonus, &c.; Sxrogo, evomo, &c. retain 0). 


4. o to e, (a) (sometimes) before two consonants (st, nt, nd); 
e.g. honds-, honeBtas; majos-, majestas; tempos-, tempestas; funds-, 
funestus. So in present participle and gerundive ferenti- compared 
with (fjepoirr faciendus (and faciundua), with presumed common 
original faclondus; (cf. § 61B) See. 

(b) as final vowel; c. g. censuerd (in S. C. dd Bacc.) for censuoront 
(censuerunt): lpsd, istd, 1116 , for lpsus (old IpsoB); &c. So the 
vocatives; e.g. taure for taurds or taurd-; and adverbs; e.g. bSn6 
lor bonod; certS and certd; anxie for anxlod; &c. (In other words 
where 0 is final a loss has already taken place (cf. § 42); e.g. 
cardo, for cardons; rSgo for rdgom; &c.) 

( c ) After v the republican language (but see § 93) showed o in 
some words, where later 0 was usual: e.g. voBter, vorto and its 
derivatives, vorro, vdto; liter vaster, verto, <xc., verro, v6to. 

5. 6 to 6: (a) before 11; e.g. velle for volfire; vello, pello 
-cello, compared with pfipiil-i, vul-sum, (volsella, pmcers), -culeum; 
ocelluB (for dcoldlus) from oculus. (But lapillus from lapld-, 8 cc .: 
llle for oIIub; tollo compared with tuli. In corolla, olla, Pollio or 
Polio, Marullus for mardnulus, &c. the 0 is long.) 

(b) before r followed by a vowel; e.g. foederis compared with 
feedus; funeris with funus; vulnero with vulnus; &c. (0 is pre¬ 

sumed as the common original; cf. ytpos») 




Votvds . u. 


IX.} 



o (#) before a single consonant and after 1; e.g. socio-, sociefcq| 
pio~, VietaB; Sec. 


6. 6 to (usually) i; in final stem syllable, before a single 

consonant followed by a vowel, except 1 not followed by i, and 
except before r; e.g. leglmus compared with Aeycyte v and volumes; 
cardbn-, cardlnls; liomfln-, horalnis; cselo-. cselltus; alto-, altitudo; 
bono-, bonitas (compared with iVorq?, See.): amico-, amicitia; 
uno-, unlcus; arnio-, armlpotens; fato-, fatidicua; fago-, faglnus: 
stereos-, sterquillnium; incola, inqullinus; humo-, humllis; simol 
(later simul), similis; ficto-, flctllls (compared with crusto~, crus- 
tdlum, &c.); &c. 

So also senatuos, senatuis; Castoris compared with Kdoropor, 
old Lat. Kastorus. 


Omission: apparently o in vlctrlx, compared with victor-; 2I4 
tonatrlna with tonsor , cf. § 209. 7; neptls with nepot- (nepos). 


U. 

Character: In inscriptions always as English V: the rounded 215 
form is found in MSS., the earliest extant being the papyrus from 
Herculaneum. 

Sound: as Italian u; i.e. tl as English u in brute (or 00 in pool. , . 
fooT)\ u same sound shortened. An owls cry is written tutu in 
Plant. Men. 653. 

Position: ii never final, except in inscriptions, chiefly post- 217 
Augustan, in which a final s or m has been omitted, u is final only 
in some cases of nouns with stems in u; and the adverbs diu, 
uoctu, slmltu. 

It is frequent in suffixes before 1, unless 1 is followed by 1 (sec 
Book III). v 

Representation: (i) in Greek; 1. usually by ou whether the 213 
Latin vowel be short or long; e.g. RegtUus. 'Pdyo.Aor: Venusla. 
Ovcvovcrla: PostumiUB, UnarovpLo c; SuperbUB, Sorrrfp/ 9 or; Vlbula- 
nua, OuijSouAai/oj ; Vitulum, OturovAov; Belluti, BfAXourou (Dion. 
Hal.); NovumCoimim, No$ot//iKwpov/x; Mantua, Navrova (Strabo), 
ApptUeius, 'AmrovXjtos (Mon. Ancyr .); See. For in suffixes, 
see § 220. For v after s and g, see § 90. 

2. tl by o, chiefly before A, p or a vowel (see § 213. 2. £); e.g. 
Amullua, ’A/ioAAtoc (Appian), 'ApavXios (Plut., Poly ten.) ; LUcuIIub, 
Afu^oAAof and AolkoltAAoj; Cluentlus, KAoei/rtoy (Appian); Curius, 
KopiOf (Polyb.), Knvptor (Plut., App.); Fulvius, q>oAm-ior (also 
ttoeAoiuo^, ^nf-Aoutos, «I>olA gios'); Coruncaniug, Kopuy/cdwor (Polyb.), 
KopovyKavius (Appian); Saturninus, 2aropidwr and 2nrovpi/tVo?; 
MuuibiIub, Mofiptos (Plut.), Movppios (App.): &c. lIo7rXiof (l?olyb.) 
really represents the early form Poplius, not Publius (ilowrXtov). 

According to Dittenbergcr ( Hermes , Vi. 282) inscriptions before 
Christ always give 0 , not uv. 



Sounds 




-A- 



Jij by w; e.g. Turnus, T vpvoc; Tullius, TdXXto? (Dion.\ . 
Capuam, K<nrvT]v (Polvb., Diod., See .); RomulUB. 'PedpuXos- ^-Die 
43 .}; &c., but also T ovpuos, TouXXioy (Dio Gass.); Lutatius, Aura- 
'nos (Polyb.; others have Aovr ). Sulla is always 2 dXXa?. 

4. by e; only in some non-Roman names, e.g Brundusium, 
B pem-ecrtoir. Bruttii, B ptmoi (but App. also Bpurrtot); Numfirius, 
N tfiepios (Iuser., Nov/Jepcoff, Dio, Plut.); Numitor, Ne/ieVoip (Noud- 
rcop, Plut., NovfJLiTwp, Strab.). 


5. sometimes omitted; e.g. Lentiilus, AcVrXoy (Appian, Pint.); 
Catulus. K dr\o S (Appian, Plut.); Tusculum, ToCa^Xoi^ (Strabo, 
Plut.); Figulus, yXos\ &c., cf. infr. § 225. 

6. a .(sometimes) by fv ; e.g. Lucius, A € {,Ktos(Mon. Ancyt\ y Plut)' 
Lucullus, AcvkoXXos (Appian); Lucani, AevKavoi (always); &c. 

(ii) 1. of Greek v before Cicero’s time (see §56); e.g. niio 0: , 3 ,„ 
Burrus; Qpvyes, Bruges (Ennius); TXu^pa, Glucera; 'Hcrv X toi>. He- 
suchium; Avklovs, Lucios; ^iXdpyvpos, Pilargurus, PhUargurus; 
Sypof, Surus; all in Republican inscriptions. So trutlna for Tpordim. 
Similarly Plautus must have written sucopanta for o-vKo<pdirrr)?; 
muropolsc for pyporraiXai] sumbolum for avp^oXo v\ Sec. Compare 
Baccb. ,362, “Nomen mutabit mihi, facictque extemplo Crucisalum 
me ex Crusalo ( X pva-aXos)B 


2. ii of Greek a in suffixes before 1; e.g. K panrdXr { ^ crapula; 
aKVTuXr /, scutiila (later scytale). 


3., ii of Greek o; e.g. KoOopuos, cothurnus; dponyrj , amurca; 
Troptfivpa, purpura; cVto-roX^, eplsthla; koXcos (Ep. KovXeas 
cullous. J 


'• u of Greek ou: e.g. Avicovpyos, Lycurgus; 
Pe3sinus: Sirroi/^, Sipus (Lucan: but Sipontum, Cic.). 


ITfcro-u/of'ff, 


Correspondence; i. to an original Indo-European u; and 220 
to a. 

2. to Greek u; e.g. milcus, mungo, /Au*n;p; lupus, 

X^ko?; iiv-idus, iimor, vypds; cuhare, kvtttoo ; giabo. yXii^w; filmus, 
Guv, flupor; ecf&tio, futtills, xvXUl ,, cluo, inclutus, K Xd<o. 

fcXuro?; cuciilus. kokkv% (xo/oevy-); liiceo, lux. d^i-XuAci?, Xuvpos; 
jugum, (uyoi/; liigere, Xuypor: ful, >; bus, mus. uDc; rufus 
ruber, epvOpos] Sec. ’ ’ 

, 3 * *° ^ rct 'k 0; e.g. bulbus, / 3 oXftd?: upiipa, eVroi^; nummub, 

VOflos » umblli cus. op<paX 6 s\ unguis, sucus, ottos; ater (for 

quoter;, 7roTfpoff; fungus, cr0dyy Of ; luxus, Xd£o*; uncus, dy^coy. 

f-.r I" MllT ' XeS ’ C g ' g8nUS ’ ' y “' 0r; lapus > l«sunt, Xfyouo-t 

I or Aiyomrt. 7 

fl™*™- t0 » Grcek C,p ' cQceu3 ’ x&vos i taulna, 
umerus, a>por. 



Vo we/s. u. 


' X 

mC/ta'p 


m 


:jto Greek a; e.g. umbo, ajtficov] ursus, apKror; puer, 

1, \afjLal‘ } sturnuB, if/ap. 

6. to Greek e; e.g. mulgeo, a/i/Xyo)*, ulcus, eX*coy; suus, ecy; 
tuus, reoc- 


<5L 


7. inserted between two consonants in early Latin in words 
obtained by oral tradition, not through literature 1 ; e.g. Alcumena, 
*A\Kp.r}V7]\ .Esculapius, * Ao-kX^ttios ; Hercules (also Hercoles), Hpa- 
nXijs] Tecumessa, T e^tro-a] dracdma or drachuma, 


Substitution 7 : i. for a radical a (after a prefix) before labials, 221 
or 1 with another consonant; e.g. taberna, contubemium ; saJto, 
insulto; &c. (see § 204. 2. e ). 

2. il for au; after a prefix; e.g. causa, ac-cdao; claudo, 
exclddo; &c. Frudare, cludua, &c. seem to be earlier forms for 
Craudare, claudns. 

3. for 0 before two consonants, or a final consonant, or a suffix 
beginning with 1; e.g. hone, hunc; robor-, robur; slng 61 us, aingulus; 
See. (see §213). 

4. d for older ol or oe; e.g. oinoa, oenua, dims; oitile, dtile; 
molnlcipieis, moenia, mdnicipils, munla; &c. 

5. d for older ou; chiefly after the time of the Gracchi ; e.g. Jus, 
Judex for Jous, Joudex; abddeit for abdoucit ; (see § 251). 


Contraction, Hiatus, &c.: u + e and u + l are contracted 2?2 
into u in some cases of substantives with u stems; e.g. aenatuis, 
senatue; aenatui, senatu; gradues, gTadds. In the words huic, cut 
(for bole, quoi) and interjection hul, ui is a single syllable, probably 
pronounced like French cui or Engl. we. 

Before other vowels, and before these in other cases, u remains, 
usually as vowel, but sometimes as consonant; sec § 92. 


Change OF QUANTITY: i. in root syllable: e.g. rudis. erddus; 223 
pdsillua, pusio: fldvius, fiuvldus and fldvidus (hoth in Lucret.); 
ldcerna. luceo, lux (ldc-); ddc- (dux), ddeo; jfigum, jugerum, 
ruber, rufua, robigo; putrls, pdteo, pdtidus; rumpere frup-), rupes - 

2. lengthened by way of inflexion in perfect tense; e.g. fugio, 
fdgi; fundo (fdd-), fildi; rumno (rdp-), rdpi; J&vo, jdvi (for 
javui?). The u in perfect of verbs with u stems is probably long, 
but becomes short before the following vowel; e.g. pldo (for 
pluvo, cf. pluvia), perf. pldi (for pldvl). usually pldi; Sec. (Corsscn 
considers the u in the present also to be properly long.) 


1 Ritsclil, Opusc. II. 490. 




Sounds 


*• ' ®°i&x 


3J § lengthened by compensation for an extruded consonant 
CsSmuff for dus-mus (comp. 6ao--us). 



Change of Quality: i. The short vowel before a suffix 224 
commencing with m, p. or f, is usually written u in pne-Augustan 
inscriptions, 1 afterwards. Thus in pne-Augustan inscriptions max- 
fimus, optumus, proxsumus, sanctissunrus, vlcensumus, decumus, 
maxltumus ; aestumo, reciipero ; aurufex, pontufex; &c. Jul. Caesar is 
said to have first written i, which is somewhat 1 rare in Republican 
inscriptions, but is exclusively used in the Monum. Ancyr., and is 
m °st usual in and after the Augustan age. Quintilian (1. 4l 8) 
describes this vowel (instancing optimus) as intermediate between 
u and 1. In Greek almost always h never e.g. Ma^or, Ampo* 
UovTKpiKfs- but also in mscr. Aeico/ir.s, AeKov/iof, 2 „rrovue. Au- 
gustus is said to have written simus for sumus, .zue ardt 

The dat. abl. plural of stems in u probably had the ending 
-films in all originally, which some retained always; e.g. acubus^ 
arcubus, 8 c c.; (but manlbus, exercltlbus, See.) 

Similarly clfipeus, mancupem, lubens are earlier forms than 
cllpeus, manclpem, llbens; &c. In Vergil obstipul for obstupui. 


2. Beforesuffixes not commencing with labials, u becomes i; 
e.g. cornu-, cornlger; gelu, gelldus; arcus, axcltenens; &c. 

Caputalem ( S. C. de Bacc .), manufestus am earlier forms than 
capltalem, manlfestus. 


3. For some other words (e.g. funus, funor-ls; vul-sum. vello; 
8cc.) in which u appears to have been only a transition vowel, see 
§ 213. 5. For gerundus See. see § 618. 

Omission : The suffixes -culo-, -pulo- were shortened to -clo-, 22^ 
-plo- sometimes in prose; e.g. Asclani for Asculani; vinclum for 
vinculum; nucleus for nucfileus (Plaut.) ; hercle for hercule; and 
often in verse; e.g. manlplus, circlus, sasclum, periclum, oraclum, 
spectaclum, tomaclum; 8c c. So usually assecla, nomenclator; and 
always, dlsciplina, slmplus, duplus, Sec. Lucretius has (once) 
coplata for copulata. Instances of -glo- are rare, e.g. figllnus for 
figulinus often; slngl&rlter for Bingiilariter once (Lucr.). Plautus 
has always columen for (later) culmen. Comp. § 218. 4. 


E. 

Character : as above, but with the horizontal lines sometimes 
v<r y short, in the very oldest inscriptions probably before 500 u.c. 
another form. II, is found frequently, but not exclusively. It is also 
common in the cursive writing of the Pompeian inscriptions, though 

1 The earliest instance inflmo in an inscription of the year 62 3 u. c. 
{Corp. /. K. 199b which everywhere else has infumo, «> perhaps a slip 
of the stonecutter. r 



MINISr, 



Vowels, e. 


®areyiji/any other inscriptions, at least of republican times. 



iSroUND: 5 probably varying between c and e French. These 227 
sounds are heard short as e in Engl, net, and (the first) a in aerial. 


Position : frequently final; viz. e in gen. dat abl. singular of 22S 
noun stems in -e, and in 2nd pers. sing. pres, imper. act. of verbs 
with -e stems: also in pronouns me, te, se, preposition e, conjunc¬ 
tion ne, and adverbs (e.g. docte). 

6 is final in abl. sing, of nouns with consonant, and (often) -i 
stems (e.g. patre, puppfe); in nom. sing, of neuter -i stems (e.g. 
mare); in voc. sing, of 0 stems (e.g. taurfi), and nom. sing. masc. of 
some pronouns (e.g. 1116 ); in many parts of verbs, especially the 2nd 
person (e.g. rege, regite, regebarS, regfire, regerS, reg&rfe, and 3rd 
pers. rexerg, &c.); also some adverbs, prepositions, &c. (e.g. benS, 
lnd6, -que, ante, &c.) 

Medial e is frequent before two consonants, or 11; e.g. perfectus, 
vello; and before r. Cf. § 204, 2, b\ 213. 5, b\ 234, 3, b. 

Representation: (i) in Greek, 0 by >7, 6 by MSnSnlus, 
^UvqvLos\ Cornelius, Kopi/ijXtor; Veturius, Ooerouptos; Tiborlus, 
Ti 0 e/)toy; Metellus, MtVeXXo?; &c. 

6 by a in Calend®, KaXdvBat (always) ; by 1 in Puteoli, IlortoXoi 
(Inscr. always). 

^ (ii) 1. of Greek 77, and e: e.g. 770,09 Ep., ewo? Att., edus, Sous; 
Arjpvos, Lemnos ; /XX* Popov, heU6b6rum; liep<rc(port). Persfipbone; &c. 

2. before vowels, of^ ei; e.g. /SaXoi/ftor, balin§um; 7iXareia, 
platfia; Alvelas, Aeneas; bVXe^fi^ptia, Alcxandrea (Gic.): A aprios, 
Dareus (Cic.); &c. But 'A\c£dvBprni } &c. are found in papyri. 

3. of Greek 1; e.g. ko^Xui?, cochlea; vavcia (Att. vavrta\ nausea. 

Correspondence: r. to an original Indo-European a. 

2. 6 to Greek e (usually); e.g. fr$mo, / 3 p/o&>; gfinua, 7/1/09: 
sfideo, e‘809; 6do, *8co; sex, «£; septem, /tttu; serpo, €prro >; est. 
earl: St, ert ; cervus, Ktpaos ; lSgo, X/yw ; leo, XeW; mel. p/X i; 
mfideor, p/gopat; mSdius, p/0-09: mens, p/1/09; pfito, 7r*ropai; rgpens, 
ptrray ; sgvSrus, o-/£opai : qu6, T * ; h6ri, ; &c. 

to Greek 77; e.g. fSra, Bnp\ JScur, rjnap. 

3. 6 to Greek a; e.g. brevis. ^pd^u- (§ I2 9* 2 . c) ; centum, 
f Karov] cerebrum, K ap a ; figenus, 07771/10; levis, /Xa^/9; per, napd ; 
pre-hendo, ^avBava >; Btomuo, Trrapv/a); fiber, ov8ap\ venter, yaorr/p. 

4. § to Greek o; e.g. 8>Snu, yow\ dentls, dSdiroj; fel, ^0X09; 
herba, <£op/fy; serum, 6 p 6 s ; pSdem, tto5o. 

5. e to Greek a; mensio (§ 167), pq V \ ne, wj; lien, frnAqv\ 

strSnuus, (rrprji/r??; Bemi-, ijpi-: to Greek *; e.g. mS, p*; te, a«. 




Sounds. 




£• , 

/6- § to Greek co ; e. g. venum, tu^or. 

/. In suffixes 6 to t; e.g. legfi, Xtye; legitg, Xeyere; gengris, 
y^fo?; dexter, de£trc/jor; &c. Compare also mg-mlni, ue-uoi/ti 
(cf. § 665). 

6 to a j e.S’ nomSn, uvofj.a (o vo^iar-). 

e (old u) to o; legent-, Xeyoirr-; See. 

Substitution: i. e, for radical a after a prefix, is found before 231 

o conson ints or a final consonant, or r, or sometimes other single 
consonants; e.g. tracto, detrectu; pars, expers ; cano, comicen: 
parlo, pepSri; gradlor, ingredlor; Sec. (§ 204). 

2. for radical 0, before 11; e.g. vello compared with vulsi * 
oceHus for ocololus; &c. (§ 213. 5): and after v in vgster, verto* 

* c - (§ 93 > 

3 - .for suffixed 0 (§ 213); 

O' 7 ) before r followed by a vowel, or after 1 before other single 
consonants; e.g. generis from genus (ycVor); societas from socius 
(stem socio-) ; hietare compared with flultare, See. 

before two consonants: e.g. faciendus for faciundus older 
faciondus ; tempestas from tempos- ; Sec. 

finaI S y ]Ia , bles; censuere for censueront ; ille for 
Ulus (luo-) ; doming for domlnds or dominus ; &c. 

4. for ae, not frequent till in and after third century after Christ 
(see § 262). 

Contraction, Hiatus, &c. : 

tC L E: e ; g ’ del6verunt * d el5runt; delSvgrat, deltrat: 3 , 
^eerat, deesse, deest always to derat, dgsse, dest ; ng hgmo (old for 
homo), ngmo ; prghendo, prendo ; Sec. ^ 

_ 2 ' en-1 to e, or (especially if the contraction was not constant) 

ei. e. g. delevlsse, delesse ; dehlbeo, debeo; mone-ls, mones. 

deln, delude, deincops, (never uncontracted till late); dehinc as 
moncsyllable occasionally; ei (also ei), eidem (dative), often. 

So also rci, spel, fidel, die! &c., often written re, spe, fide, die. 

In Vergil, Sec. also aurei, aureis, aerei, ferrel; and Greek proper 

?ies *5 Terel, Thesel, Orphei, Pelei, &c., sometimes written 
Ten, Sec. 

In reice for rejlce, elcit (Lucr.) for ejlcit, eiua (rarely a mono¬ 
syllable), Pompei (voc.) something of the consonantal sound of J 
remained (§ 138). Antelt is used as a trochee, the e being 
elided. So also ante ea becomes antea. 




Vowels. E. 






e before a, o, u, remained usually a vowel, and withoir 
gjicm; e.g. moneas; saxeo, saxea, saxeum; emit, earn, eo; A 1 

But in the following, e was probably pronounced as 3, so as not to 


form a separate syllable; eodem, eadem, eaedem, eorundem (Lucr., 
Verg.); alveo, alvSaria, aureo, aurea (Verg.), ostrea, cerea(Hor.); 
alveo, aureo, aure 3 e, aurea (Ov.): and Greek proper names; e.g. 
Idomeneos, Feleo, Perseo, Mnestheo; Ac. After the Augustan age 
this use was con lined to proper names and the cases of balteus, 
aureus, alveus. 


So, in comic poets, in the cases of the following words, meus, 
deus, eo, earn (both the pronoun and verb). 

It is contracted in neve, neu; ne-uter, neuter; Sc c. revorsus, 
rursus; and probably in seorsum (sometimes written sorsum), 
deorsum; omitted in n-usqvam, n-utiqvam. 


Change of Quantity: i. in roots: e.g. rggere, rex (reg-); -33 
tSgere, tegula; lSgefe, 10 x (leg-); sedere, sedes; hems, heres. 

2. lengthened, as a means of inflexion; e.g. 16 go, legi ; gdo, edi; 
sgdeo, sedi ; vSnio, veni; 6mo, emi. 

3. lengthened in compensation for the extrusion of a consonant; 
e.g. deni for dScIni: se-vlri for sex-viri; dumetum for dumectum; 

&c. In vlcies tor viciens; vleSsimus for vicenslmus; HcrtSsla for 
Hortensla; the long e is probably due to ns. Cf. § 167. 2. 

4. In final syllable often shortened; e.g. benS, mal$, aupernS, 
infernS, (compared with doct§, Ac.); so in the imperatives cave, 
vjd8, (see § 279) ; and frequently in the comic poets, in verbs 
with short penult; e.g. tens, move, tacS, mans, vidS, habS, jubS. 

MonSt, amSt, regSt, (for monet, Ac.) ; terSs, equSs Ac. (for 
terete, Ac.); vidSn (forvidesne); corapSs, desSs (for comped-s, Ac.). 

In the ablative of -i stems, and of consonant stems; e.g. nubS, 
principe, the final syllable was probably once in -Sd; e.g. nubed, 
principed. The earliest forms actually found in inscriptions are 
airid, aire, patre, nominid, coventionid; and, in and after the time 
of the Gracchi, e. g. virtutei, salutei, luci, dedltioni, fontei, cmnei. 
Parti, vectigall, Ac. 


Ciiavge of Quality: i. s is found in the old language. in 
many places where an I is found later. The change began lo\sauls 
the end of 5th century u.c., and was completed, with some execu¬ 
tions, bctorc Plautus's time (Ritschl, Opusc. II. 62O; e.g. semul, 
dedet > mer eto, tempestatebus, cedete, Fabrecio, Ac. ior simul, 
tuit, dedit. merito, tempestatibus, csedltifl. Fabriclua, Ac. 



Sounds. 



,4* I 6 is found in a final suffix, where I is found before s i 
ing according to Ritschl (§ 196) the earlier vowel; e.g. 
T&euis; mar6, maris; mage, magis; fortasse, fortassis; pote, potis ; 
aere, aerid (old abl. but see § 233); rege, regis; r8ge, rfigls; ama- 
bare, amabaris; ainabSro, amaberis; fateare, fatearis; caps, capls; 
Sec . 


3. 8 is changed to I, in a final syllable to which a letter or 
syllable (one or more) is suffixed ;— 

(a) either if e be final and the suffix begin with a consonant; 
ille, iUIc (tor illice); iste, istlc (for istlce); tute, tutlne, tutlmet; 
nunce. nunclne; slco (i.c. sic), sicine; unde, undique; inde, indldem; 
poate (old form of post), postidea; ante, antidbac, anticipo, antistes; 
bene, benivolus, benignus; male, maliflcus, See .; pave-, pavidus; 
pude-, pudibundus; rube-, rubicundus; mone-, monltus; morde-, 
mordlcus; babe-, babito; pate-, patlbulum; reg8, reglte, reglto; forte, 
fortiter; radice, radicitua ; babe-, babilis. 

(In nubes, esurics. &c.; amaxes, am6s, mones, See., the e is long, 
arising from contraction with the initial vowel of the suffix. So 
originally amet, monSt; See.) 

(< b ) or, if e be not final, but the suffix begin with a vowel; 
e. g. al8s, alltis; ped8s, peditis; antist8s, antistlta, amtistltem; 
tiblcfin, tibielnls, tibiclna; agmgn, agminis; semfin, semino; manceps, 
manclpem (old mancupem); biceps, bicipitem ; vertex, verticis; 
artifex, artlflcis: dgeem, declmua. 

But 8 remains after the vowel 1, or before r (or tr) ; e.g. ariOs, 
arietis; tener, tenera; plpSr, pip6ris; ansfir, anaSrem; regis, regSria; 
gcaltor. genfitrix; Sec. ; or if the suffix begin with a consonant; 
e.g. ales for aiet-s; obses (for obsed-s); lamella (for lamen-la) 
compared with lammina; nutrlmen. nutrimentum (but nutrimlnls) ; 
senex, aenectus; pedes, pedester; potestas compared with potis, 
pote ; patens, compared with patina ; (comp, vidfen for videsne). 

Other exceptions are rare; e.g. faenisex, faenisficia; seges, aegfi- 
tis ; (Pudefacio, Sec. are not complete compounds, as is evident from 
the accent and vowel a being retained ; e.g. pudefdcls). 

4. Radical 6 changed to 1 when a syllable has been prefixcd ; 
e.g. 16go. colligo, dillgo, See. (but intellSgo, neglfigo, relfigo; contego. 
See.)] rggo, corrlgo; 8mo, adlmo; sgco, subsicivus; t8neo, retlneo; 
8geo, lndigeo; prSmo, opprlmo; tfineo, protlnus; but decern, unde- 
dm. wlu re the penultimate remains, but the final is changed. 

But not I* r or two consonants; e.g. refero, conaentlo; &c. 

The root vowel is (apparently) changed from e to o in some 
derivatives; e.g. t€go, t6ga; a6qui, sdcius; pr8cari, prOcus; pendo. 
pondus; terra, extorris; sgrfire. sors; perhaps rfigSre, rdgus. P10- 
bably the 0 is directly from the original a. 







Vowels, i. 



p. m M to I, frequently through ei as an intermediate sound; £.j_ _ 
mature/Maurte, Junone in old inscriptions, for matri, Marti, Junoni; 
tSmscriptea, Atilies for conscripti, Atilii (nom. pi. see Book II); &c. 
leber, leiber, liber. So sibe, quase, are old forms, used by Livy 
(Quint, i. 7. 24); and duovir jure dicundo, tresviri auro aere 
argento flando, feriundo, etc. apparently are forms retaining the old 
dative. On the general theory, see § 196. 


Omission : 1. in a root syllable which has received prefixes 2 5 
or suffixes, is sometimes omitted; e.g. gigno for gigSno (or gigino); 
m&lignus for maligenus ; gnatus for gfinatus. 


2. Before r the vowel 6 is frequently omitted; e.g. September, 
Septembris ; acer, acris; frater, fratrem; ager, agrum ; infgrus, 
infra; dextfira, dextra; noster, nostra; ludibrium; See. 


3. Final 6 fell off; (a) in neuter nom. acc. of stems in al- and 
ar-; e.g. calcar, laquear; tribunal, puteal; See. So also lac (for 
lact, for lacte, nom. sing.); v&lup for volupe; simul for simile. 


(b) in enclitic particles; e.g. hie, haec, hoc, See. (for hice, Sc c.), 
iUic, lstic, sic, nunc, tunc; nec, ac, for nece, ace, for neque, 
atque ; vidfin for vides-ne; potln for potis-ne; quin for qul-ne, 
sin for sl-ne. (In sen, neu for sive, nive (old seve, neve), fill for 
filie. a contraction has taken place.) 

4. On the omission of e in est and es after a vowel or m, see 
Book II. 


I. 

CHARACTER : as above. In the first century b.c., probably not 
lx*fore Sulla’s time, began the habit of making a tali I to indicate the 
long vowel. (See § 59. 2.) 

Sound: as in Italian, viz.: I as in English machine ; I sime 
sound shortened. But in some classes of words, e.g. vir. qvirites, 
optimua, there is some evidence lor a modified sound oi I, perhaps 
a fine Germ. U. See Preface; also §§ 90, a; 184, 3. 

Position: I is never final; except 1. in quasi, nisi, sicuti^s 
and 2. (short or long) in mihi, tibi, Bibi, ubi, ibi. 

I frequently final ; 1. in gen. and loc. sing, and nom. pi. of 
0 stems (e.g. dominl) ; sometimes gen. and dat. sing, of a stems, 
e stems and u stems (e. g. niueaS, diei, domul) 5 dat. sing, of conso- 
nam stems, and dat. abl sing, of 1 stems (e.g. nomini. marl); 
and dat. sing, of many pronouns; e.g, ilU; 2. some adverbs, once 



Sounds. 


[/fo 


dfiffib litiue/cases: e.g. heri. vesperi, ubi, uti, si; See. 3. ist and 
; P^spi^ sing. peif. ind. active and present infinitive passive of 'fir 
vetfe; and 2nd pers. sing, imperative active of I- verbs (e.g. audivl, 
audivisti, audirl, audl). 


Representation: (i) in Greek, 1. I by £ , e.g. Gaius Livius, 
Poioy A i(3ios ; Claudius, K\avdio ?; Titus Otacilius, Titos ’O ktci- 
Kihios (Polyb.); Priscus, npccr/co?; Opiter, ’OmYajp (Dion. H.); 
Capitolium, Ka7riT&>A £ oi' (Strab., Dion. H., Plut.); KaTrirwAti/oy 
(Dion. H., Dio. Gass.); &c. 

By e, e.g. Capitolium, Ka7T£TQ)A £ ov (Polyb., Strab., Plut.), Kane- 
tvKvos (Diod. S., Dion. H.); Atilius, ’Arc'Xwy (Dion. H., *A tIXlos 
Diod. S.); Tiberis, Tempts (Dion. H. but Ti/Sepc? Strab., D. Cass.). 

In inscriptions are sometimes found (besides forms with 1) Te- 
fieptos (so always before Tiberius’ adoption by Augustus. Dittcn- 
berger,^ Herm. Vi. 133), A eneSos, Ao/xertoy, and others; often 
KaireraiXiovy y O<f)eXKtos (but also in Latin Ophellius), \eyed>v. 

By v ; e.g. Bibulus, BvjSXoy (inscr.). 

By a in suffixes; e.g. bdclna, fivxavri (Polyb.). 

Sometimes omitted, e.g. Decimus, Aenpos. 

2. I by*; e.g. Capitolinus, KaTuroAu/oy (vide supr.) ; Albums, 
’AX/SIi/oy; Scipio, 2 k £ tt £ W (Diod. S., Appian, Strabo); TIbur, Ti- 
fiovpa : Tarraclnam, Tappanivav (Strabo). 

By 77; e.g. Scipio, iKrjnLov (Plut.). 

(ii) 1. of Greek L : e.g. KaAAtKAijy, Collides; Uaiyvio v, Paeg- 
nium; TpaneCtrijs, trapessita; 'Afi 8 TjpiTr)s> Abderites; 0trts, Thetis. 

2. I of Greek a in suffixes; e.g. pa^avd (Dor.), machlna; rpu- 
rdvr), trutina; Kardur ), Catina; &c. 

3. 1 of Greek t £ ; e.g. 7 reLpartjs , pirata; NelAoy, Nilus; dAeorr^y, 
alipta; ’Ai/rto^rtn, Antiochia; &c. 

4. I inserted in early Latin (cf. § 220. 7) between kv, xv, y ■ • 
e.g. UpoKVTf^y Procine; kvkvos, cuclnus; tecina, rex^rj) nilna, pvu. 

Correspondence: i. to original Indo-European £ ; and to a . 

2. to Greek £ ; e.g. die- in-dlco, causidlc-us, dico, 6^7, 
hfUwp t ; viglntl, ukovi ; cio, ki<o, Ktvtu ; cll-vus, recli-raTe, kXluj], 
kaItvs ; crl brum, cer-uo, Kpiuo ); hiemps, y ; frio, frico, ^p/co ; 
stinguo, stimulus, erriya), o-Tiyprj ; tri- (e.g. tria), rpf £ y, rpir os } 
dlvus, dies, Sidy, ev-fita ; video, vldi; £ fi«, elSov] scindo, 

01 fwipilleuB. 7. i\ny; frigus, plyos\ quls, ris] vis, £r QFi/—); vltex, 
vltls, fruy; viola, toy; &c. 

3* to Greek «=; e.g. in, indo (old, endo), intus, «V,| tvbuv, 
euros ; rlgo, fipi ^® ; btrlgilis, orA€yy £ y; tlnguo, Tfyyu). 

4. to Greek ft, £ / £ ; e.g. fido, fides, rreiBoy | qules, Keipcit, Koirr ); 
pingo, plc-tura, 7roiK £ Xoy ; linquo, rellquus, XetVrca, Xui7roy. 





Vowels. I. 


’to Greek a; e.g. in-, av- (Engl, tin -); 
plnguis, 7ra^w?; stringo, trr/jayyevaj. 



-Ql 

digitus, fia/cru^psj i, J 


6. to Greek o ; e.g. cinis, *<W; lmber, o^/ 3 poy. 


Substitution : i. I for a in root syllable af:er a prefix, before :>r 
a single consonant (except r), and before ng; e.g. tango, tetlgi; 
cino, concino; facetus, inflcetua; pango, impingo; See. (see f 204). 

2. (a) 1 for older B in many words* e.g. dedlt for dedBt; See. 

(see § 234). 

( b ) I for 6 in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. lBgo, col- 
llgo; &c. 

(c) Also in final closed suffix, and in final syllable of stem, to 
which a letter or syllable is suffixed; either if 0 be final and the suffix 
l)egin with a consonant, or if e be not final, but the suffix begin with a 
vowel; e.g. marB, marls; indfi, indldem; ales, alitis; See. (see § 234)* 


3. I for 6 in final syllable of stem before a single consonant 
followed by a vowel, except before 1 not followed by i, and except 
before r; e.g. card&n- cardlnis ; bono- bonltas ; See. (see § 213. 5). 

4. I for d in final syllable of stem, but before m, p. f, not until 
last century of republic; e.g. cornu- cormger; maxlmus for maxd- 
mus; See. (see § 224). 

5. i appears to have been, at least in many words, preceded in 
order of time by § or ei, both in root syllables and suffixes, some¬ 
times by both (see §§ 265, 268). 

6. IJor ai: possibly in the dat. plur. of a- stems: e.g. musis for 
musais. See § 257. 

7. i for se in root syllable after a prefix; e.g. quaero, inquiro; 
®quus, iniquuz; Sec.; caedo, cecidi; Sec. (§ 262). 


Contraction, Hiatus, Sec. : 1. 14-1, if one be long, is con- . 
traded to I; e.g. dll, di; consilii, consill ; petlit, petit; audits, 
audla ; audlvlcti. audistl; si vis, sis; nihil (ne hilum), nil; mihi, 
mi; Sec. If both are short, one is dropped; e.g. fugiis. mgls; egregl- 
lor, cgreglor ; navi-ibus, navibus ; etc. (cf. § 144). I11 tlbicen we 

have a reminiscence of tibia canfire. 


2. l before other vowels usually remained. It absorbed a 
succeeding vowel in blga for bijfiga; fill for fille; sis for ales: 
m&gla for magios; duris slmus for durlos-imus; &c., in which 
comparatives 1 is perhaps properly long; comp. jSfAr-fcov, /3«Xrior-a; 
See. (On minor see § 245.) 



Sounds. 


.. •• ' G X\ 

'o 


* \ gS) Change of Quantity: i. in root syllable; e.g. llbet, iS 
\V 'TSbertas; fldea, perfidus, fldo, fcadus; suspicere, susplcio; d 

maie-dic-us, dlco. ar-bit-er, per-bitfire; liqvor, also llqvor (once), 
llqvidus and llqvidus (Lucret. iv. 1259, “ Iiquidis et liquida 

crassis"); llqvaxe, llqvere. Eqvi. 



2. in final syllables; e.g. audit for audit; sit for sit (siet); 
vellt for velit 5 also sometimes audiverla for audiveris (perf. subj. 
see Book II). 


3. hnal I is shortened in nisi, quaBl fcomp. slquidem), and fre¬ 
quently ill raihl, tibi, sibi, ubl (always sicubl, necubi, ublvis, but 
ubique), ibl (but ibidem, alibi). So utlnam, utlque, from nti. 

In Plautus also dari, p&tl, lbqul; d6dl, stStl; vSni, abl, are 
found with 1 short. 

Change of Quality: r. to e before aoroorl: e.g. mei, 244 
meo, compared withinls (old gen.), mibi; queo, queam, from qul-re; 
eo, earn, from Ire; eum. earn, compared with is, id. (But audiam, 
audio, audiit; &c.) Perhaps the e is even here prior to the i. 

2. Q is found, from stems (apparently) in e or 1 . in early Latin 
before m, f; e.g. test!-, testumonium; ponti-, pontufex; cami-, 
carnufex; d 6 c&-, dOcumentum; m 6 n§-. monumentum. The forms 
with 1, e.g. testimonium are later (cf. § 224). 

3. For change of i to J see § 142. 


4. For e instead of i, before r, see § 184- 3, 569, 656. 

Omission: 1. I in suffixes is often omitted between two consp- 2 4o 
nants; e.g. faculta 3 for facilitas; misortum for mlseritum; puertia 
( Hor.) for pueritia; postus (Verg.) for positus; replictus (Stat.) 
for replicltus; audacter for audaciter (Quint 1. 6 , 17); propter for 
propiter; fert for ferit; volt for volit; est for Sdtt; valde for valide; 
caldus (Augustus) for calidus; soldus (Hor.) for solidus; lamna 
for lammina; alumnus for aluminus; tignum compared with tigil- 
lum; tegmen for tegimen; probably benflcium, 8 c c. (in Plant., Ter., 
Phsedr.) for beniflcium; &c. 


2. In the nom. sing, of -i nouns, but rarely after a short 
syllable; e.g. ars for artis; ferens for ferontis: Arpinis for Arpinatis; 
mendax for mendicis; nux for ntlcis; 6cc. (see Book II), So in 
the gen. plui\, e.g. amantum for amantium ; &c. 

3. A radical I is omitted in surgo for surrigo; porgo for porrigo; 
pergo for perrigo; purgo for purigo; jurgium for jurigium (jus, 
ugerc) ; surp6re (Luc., Hor.) for surrlpere. 


4. In minor, minus, I is apparently dropped (for min-ior, miniUB). 

Insertion: 1.1 is apparently inserted between consonant stems 
and derivative suffixes, e.g. fiJitus from il-Sre; tegimen from t€g-fire; 
fulldnlcuB from fullon-; bereditas from hbred-; &c. But see § 746. 
2. in words from Greek. See above, § 239, 5. 




Diphthongs . AU. OU. 



CHAPTER X. 
DIPHTHONGS. 


AU. 

Sound: as in German; i.e. nearly as English ow l in coav , town. 

Representation: (i) in Greek by au; e.g. Aurunculeius, 247 

AvpovyKOvkrfto ?; Aulus, AuAos; &C. 

(ii) of Greek avj e. g. A vropeBav, Automedon ; 8 cc. 

Correspondence: to Greek «i>; e.g. augeo, av£ava>\ aurora, 24S 
nuci)? /Eol., (r;cos Att.); nauta, raiir^r; taurus, raOpoy; caulls, 
KatAov. 

Substitution: x. for av before a short vowel, which is then jh 
absorbed; e. g. cautum for cavitum; fautor for favitor; auceps for 
avicepB; See. 

2. for ab before f; e.g. aufuglo, aufero compared with abstull, 
ablatum. But see § 97 n. 

Change of Quality: i. to 6 in the older language, but the =5* 
same words are more frequently found with au retained; e.g. Clodius 
for ClaudiUB; copa for caupa; codex for caudex ; Plotus for Plautus; 
plostrum For plaustrum; lotus for lautus; rodus, (nidus, nidus- 
culum) for raudus, raudusculum; olla (olar) for aula; &c. So 
(according to Festus) in the country dialect orum, oriculas for 
aurum, auriculas. In Plautus ausculor for osculor (cf. Suet. 
Vesp. 22). 

explodo from plaudo; suffocare from fauces; &c. 

2. into a5 e.g. frustra from fraus; frudare, frude old forms for 
fraudare, fraude; excludo from claudo, sometimes cludo; accuso 
from causa; «Scc. 


OU. 

Sound: probably that of the Southern English 5, which is really 251 
a diphthong formed of o and u. Cf § 21. 

1 In Phxdr. Append, -ir, A raven {conus) is said to have cried 
ave (all we. or au? cf. § 94). We represent a raven’s ordinary cry by 
caw. But Pliny (H. N. 10, § 121) tells of a raven who sermoni adsuc - 
fiictu$ y Tiberium saltiiabat; and a (rained raveu is bad evidence. 

6 









before the seventh century u.c., and frequently until after the mid¬ 
dle of the same. Afterwards fl. became exclusively used in its jplace. 
Thus Fouriua, Loucanam, Loucina, abdoucit, plouruma, poloucta. 
poublicom, pious, jous, Jouslt (jussit), joudex, jouranto, noundinuiu. 
Instances of long u before the time of the Gracchi are rare; e.g. 
Juno, Junone, Luciom, Lucius, in some of the earliest inscriptions. 


EU. 


Sound: probably pronounced as a diphthong. So in Italian. 252 

History: This diphthong is found in very few Latin words, 253 
viz. lieu, lieus; neu (for neve); seu (for slve); ceu; neuter! 
ior ne uter. Neutiquam (nutiquam?) has first syllable short* 

It is otherwise found only to represent the Greek cu; e.g. Etipi- 254 
nihrjs. Euripides; E vpos, Eurus; Pseudulus from \i/-eu8<o; <Scc. 


AI. 


Sound: probably diphthongal; viz. that of a broad English i; 255 
i.e. as at in ay ( — yes). 

History: This diphthong is found almost exclusively in the 256 
inscriptions older than the seventh century U.C. in words afterwards 
spelt with se. Thus in root syllables we find aldllls, aide, airid (i.e. 
tore), praidad (praeda), quaistores, praitor, Almilius, alquom. Some 
instances are found in later inscriptions both republican and 
imperial, chiefly in proper names, especially Almilius, Caicilius: 
alsu Caisar, praifectus; See. In final syllables it is found fre¬ 
quently in republican and imperial inscriptions in the genitive and 
dative singular, rarely in the nominative plural, of stems in a, 
chiefly proper names, but also others; e.g. faciundai, colonial, 
maxsumal, deal, Manliai, Agrippai; &c. So frequently (making 
al two long syllables) in Plautus and Ennius: Lucretius and Vergil 
appear to have adopted the form as an archaism, or in imitation of 
Ennius, 



found only -els, and -Is (§ 266). 


■a stem 
ions are 






Diphthongs . 01. OE. 



^^UfVesentation: (i) i. in Greek by atj e.g. .Emilius 

- C „ , £ \ A JFKnt.f lie \jj^iinr/nc! KSGSO. Kail 


hcrwhvpr § 256), AquAios-; ./Ebutius, A iftovnos] Kseso, Kaio-cor, 
'^aesstr, Kala-np; iEqui, Alkoc (Strabo); &c. 

2. Rarelv by e; e.g. Caacilius, KeKtAioy (cf. §262); Cseclna. 
Ke*aW (Plut. but K«ikiW, D. Cass.). This e is not found in in¬ 
scriptions till the second century p. Chr. at earliest. (Dittenberger.) 

(ii) 1. of Greek at ; e.g. Alvelas, iEneas; Uavalno^ Pansetius; 
AaKcbaipav, Lacedaamon; alyls , ®gls; Ilaiaz/, Paean; alflrjp, aetlier; 

&c. 

2. of Greek a; e.g. ’Ao-KXimos (Dor.), .Esculapius (an old geni¬ 
tive Aisclapl is found); n aAAa£, pselex, (also pelex). 

3. of Greek ij; e.g. scaena. 

Correspondence: to Greek at; e.g. astas, oestus, aftfa, 260 
aifl/Jp; 1SBVUS, Xatbr; scaevus, o-Acator; sevum. map, alt? (Att. del). 


Substitution : for ai, which however lingered beside as. JE is 361 
found first in the S.C. de Bacc . in tedem, where in all other words 
(aiquom, Duelonai, baice, tabelai, datal) ai is retained. JE is very 
rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi, but after that 
time is almost exclusively used in all the longer and more important 
inscriptions; e.g. the laws, the Mon. Ancyr. See. 

80, for 5 and S, is rare in inscriptions before (at least) the 2nd 
cent, after Christ. It is frequent in MSS. 

Change of Quality: 1. to 0 both in root and final syllable, 

A few instances occur in very old inscriptions; e.g. Victorie, For¬ 
tune, Diane: so also occasionally in rustic language noted by Varro, 
edus for hsedua, MesiuB for MjbbIub; Cecillus pretor, ridiculed by 
Lucilius. But instances in inscriptions (except the Pompeian wall 
inscriptions) are not numerous till in and after third century after 
Christ; e.g. prefectus, presenti, aque, patrle, &c. 

2. to 1 in root syllables after a prefix, e.g. c»do, concldo; iwdo. 
UlZdo; qusero. requlro; SBStumo, oxlBtumo; eequus, imquus; &c. 


01, OE. 

Sound: oi nearly as in English; e.g. t-oict, See.: oe was also a f, 3 
probably sounded as a diphthong. 

Change of Quality: Words with fi in the root syllable , 
were in the older language written with oi or oe: and words with 
oe in the root syllable were also earlier written with ot 

In inscriptions oi is rarely found so late as the first century before 
Christ: ce ^though probably as old as Plautus) is little found in 
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Sounds. 



msdg prions before the first century b.c.: u is found in their plac^ifl 
ant£atter the time of the Gracchi. 


: [ #L 


I. oi, ce to u; e.g. otno, cenus, unus; olnvorsei, universi; 
ploirume, ploera, plurimi, pluxa; comoinem, moinlcipieis, mcenia, 
moeniundaB, inmefines for communem, municipiis, munia, zmmiundee, 
Immunes; moiro, mcerum, murum; oitile, cetantur, oetier for utile, 
utantur, uti; coira, colravit, coera, coeravlt, cura, curayit; loldos. 
icedos, ludos; See. 


2. oi to oe: c.g. foidere, foideratei, feedere, foederati; coipint, 
coepint. Coilius, Ccelius. 

3. some other changes are, ncenum afterwards non; Icebertas, 
llbertas; obcedio from audio. 

4. In final syllables, hoice, hole, quo! (also quoiel), quoique 
are early forms of ttuic. cui, cuique: pilumnce poplcB, for piluumi 
populi (gen. sing.?), pike-armed tribe ; Fescennlnce for fescaunini 
(nom. pi.); ab oloes for ab illis. 


El. 

3. This diphthong is found in inscriptions older than the *< 
Gracchi in the following forms, in which I occurs later. (The 

5. C. de Bacc. has rarely I, frequently ei.) 

C a ) a ^ ew *oot syllables; e.g. leiber, deivus, deicere, ceivis, 

(b) dative singular of consonant nouns: e.g. Apolenei, Junonei, 
virtutei, Jovel. frequently also in inscriptions later than the 
Gracchi, in which I also is found. The dative in e is also found, 
and more frequently in the earlier than in the later inscriptions. 

(r) nominative phiral of o stems; e.g. foideratei, lei. After 
the time of the Gracchi both i and ei are frequent. Earlier forms 
were ea, e, and oe (see Book ii). 

{d) dative and ablative plural of o stems; e.g. eels (S. C. de 

Bacc.), also vobeis. -eis is frequently found in this case after the 

1 ime of the Gracchi. Both -is and -eis occur also from -a stems 

=mce that period, but apparently before that period no instance 
ol those cases occurs. 

(0 also in the datives and adverbs sibei, tibei, ubei, ibei, sei, 
nei, utei; in which e was probably a still older form. 

2. In pra:- Augustan inscriptions later than the Gracchi it is a s6 
found instead of and beside an earlier 5. or e in the classes num¬ 
bered below (g), (b). 




Diphthongs . EL 
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-. ("> in some root syllables; e.g. deicere, delxerit aJso 

&c.); promeiserit, eire, adeitur, conscreipturn, veita, leitis, leiteras, 
meilites, fetlia, Teiburtis, eis, eisdem (nom. plur.). 


(&) in suffixes; e.g. Serveilius, genteiles, amelcorum, disci- 
pleina, peregreinus, fugiteivus, peteita (for petita), mareitus, &c. 

(c) occasionally, but not frequently, as the characteristic vowel 
of the fourth conjugation; e.g. audeire, veneire, See. 

(d) in infin. pass, not commonly till Cicero’s time; e.g. darei, 
solvei, possiderel, agei, &c. 


(<r) in perfect (for an older 1 or sometimes e); e.g. obeit, fecei, 
poseivei, dedeit, See. 

(/) other verbal forms; e.g. nolei, faxseis, Belt, &c. 

(gO also rarely in the ablative from consonant and i nouns; e.g. 
virtutei, fontei. Sec. 


(h) nom. and acc. plur. of 1 stems; e.g. omneis, turreis, &c. 

(/) genitive singular of o stems; e.g. colonel, damnatei (one or 
two instances occur a little before the Gracchi). 

3. El is but occasionally found in post-Augustan inscriptions. 

In the Fast. Triumph. Capit. (C. 7. R. I. 453 sqq.) cir. 720 u.c. 
the ablative plur. is almost always in -eis; e.g. Etrusceis, Galleis, &c. 

Corssen s conclusion is, that in the root syllable of the words »*/ 
deiva, lelber, deicere, ceivis, in the dat. abl. plur. of -o stems and 
probably of -a stems, and in the locative forms, as sel, utel, &c., el was 
a real diphthong; in all other cases it expressed the transition vowel 
between l and e ( Atuspr . i. 719. 788. ed. 2). As a diphthong its 
sound would be nearly that of the English a; e.g. fate. 

Ritschl’s view of the relations of S, el and I is as follows ( Opusc . ^ 
II. 626); “First period (5th century u.c. to and into the 6th). 
Predominance of_e in place of the later i, and, in fact, both of 
c for l and of 6 for I. Second period (6th century). Transition of 
e to 1 (so far as e was changed at all), e changing to I absolutely, 
but 5 to I with this modification, that where in the case of e the 
pronunciation noticeably inclined to 1, the habit was gradually 
adopted of writing el. Third period (1st dread of the 7th century). 
Aceius extends this mode of writing to every I without exception, 
in order to obtain a thorough distinction of 1 from I, in connexion 
with his theory of doubling a, e, u to denote the long vowel. 
Short I remains unaltered. Fourth period. Lucilius, recognising the 
arbitrary and irrational character of this generalisation, confines the 
wntmg el to the cases where l inclines to 6. Short 1 remains un¬ 
affected by this also.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF LATIN WORDS and SYLLABLES. 


A Latin word may commence with any vowel or diphthong, 269 
semivowel, or single consonant. 

But of combinations of consonants the following only are in 
Latin found as initial; viz. 

1. an explosive or f followed by a liquid; i.e. pi, pr; bl, br; 
cl, cr; gl, gr; tr; fi, £r: but not tl, dl, dr; 

e.g. plaudo, precor; blandus. brevis; clamo, crudus; globus, 
gravis; traho: fluo, frendo. (Drusus is possibly an exception (cf. 

§ 155); other words in dr are Greek or foreign ; e.g. drachma, draco, 
Druid®.) 

2. a before a sharp explosive, with or without a following 
liquid; viz. sp, spl, spr; sc, scr; Bt, str; 

e.g. sperno, splendeo, sprevi; scio, scribo; ato, struo. Also 
atlia, afterwards lia. No instance of bcI is found. 

3. gn was found in Gnaus and in some other words; e.g. gna- 
ru3, gnavua, gnoaco, gnascor, but the forms with g are almost con¬ 
fined to the early language (§ j 19. 3). 

4. The semi-consonant v is also found after an initial q or b; 
e.g. qvos, svavle (§ 89): and in Plautus eclo, dies are pronounced 
sejo, djes (§ 142). 

A Latin word may end with any vowel or diphthong, but with 270 
only a few single consonants; viz. the liquids 1, r, the nasals m, n, 
the sibilant a, one explosive, t. A few words end with b, c, d. 

Of these, b occurs only in three prepositions, ab, ob, sub. 

c only where a subsequent letter has fallen away; e.g. die, due, 
fac, lac, ac nec, nunc, tunc, and the pronouns hie, 1111c Istlc (for 
dlco, duce, face, lacte, atque, neque, nunce, tunce, hlce, illice, iatlce). 

d only in haud, ad, apud, sed; and the neuters of certain pro¬ 
nouns; e.g. lllud, Istud. quod, quid. In the earliest language it 
appears to have been tht 1 characteristic of the ablative singular; e.g. 
bonod patred, &c. (§ 160. 6). 
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Tb' following combinations of consonants are found to 
Min words. With few exceptions they are either in nominatives 
singular of nouns, or the third person of verbs. 


1. s preceded 

(a) by certain explosives; i.e. ps, mps, rps; bs, rbs; cs(—x), 

112, lx, rx; 

e.g. adeps, hlemps. stixps; cselebs, uxbs; edax, lanx, calx, arx; 
See. Also the words slremps, abB, ex, mox, sex, vix. 

( b ) by a nasal or liquid; i.e. ns, Is, rs; 

e.g. amans, frons, puls, ars. Each of these combinations is 
unstable (e. g. homo for homons, consul for consuls, arbor for arbors"); 
but is here preserved owing to one consonant having been already* 
sacrificed; viz. amans for amants; frons for fronts or fronds; puls 
for pults; arB for arts. In trans, quotiens, the combination is not 
more stable: comp, tramltto, quoties. 

2. t preceded by n, or rarely by 1, r, e; i.e. nt, It, rt, st; 

e.g. amant, amaverint, &c. The only instances of the other 
combinations are vult, fert, eat, aat, post. 

3. c preceded by n, i.e. nc. Only in the following, nunc, tunc, 
hlnc, llllnc, lstinc; hunc, hanc; illunc, lllanc; 8 c c. 

The division of a word into syllables appears to have been in *7* 
accordance with the general principles (see § 15) 1 ; that is to say, 

1. the division was made in the middle of a consonant 

2. the tendency was to pronounce with a vowel as many of the 
following consonants as were so pionuunceable. 

3. the admissibility of a particular combination of consonants 
in the middle of a word depends on the laws of phonetics, not on 
the particular causes, partly etymological, partly accentual (the 
last syllable, where there is more than one, being in Latin always 
unaccented, § 296), which controlled the occurrence of consonants 
at the end of a word. But the laws of phonetics in this matter 
depend on the Roman mode of pronunciation, not on our mode; 
e. g. ts, da were not stable; See. 

That such was the mode in which the Romans actually pro- *73 
1 ton need is shewn by the following facts: 

1. Vowels are affected by the consonants them; viz. 

6 before r is retained instead of being changed to I (§ 234, 204. 184); 

6 or ti. before II is changed to e (§ 213. 4, also § 204); the short 


1 See some discussion of this matter in the Preface. 
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fel/before 1 is 6 or u, not l or 6, as before n &c. 

Sq 6 remains before two consonants (§ 234. 3. ^)- 

2. Consonants are affected by the consonants following; e.g. 
scriotus is changed to scriptus, the pronunciation being script-tus, 
not scrib-tus or scri-bdus. (Even in the few cases where a conso¬ 
nant is affected by the preceding consonant, the combination of the 
two (or more consonants) in the same syllable is presumed; e. g. 
divtdtum could not have been divid-tum or it would not have become 
dlvlsaum or divisum). 


3. A syllable with a short vowel is treated as long, if two 
consonants follow the vowel. This means that though the vowel is 
short, the aggregation of consonants occupies as much time in pro¬ 
nouncing, as if the vowel were long. The exception to this rule of 
prosody, which a mute and liquid form, is in accordance with the 
principle of division of syllables; e.g. patris cannot be divided into 
patr-ris but into pat-tris (where the double t represents not twice 
t but the two halves of one t, §§ 9. 15). 

4. A vowel is often lengthened to compensate for the extrusion 
of a consonant following (§ 35). The consonant must therefore 
belong to the preceding vowel, or that vowel could not be entitled 
to the compensation. The so-called compensation is in truth a natural 
phonetic effect of the effort to pronounce a difficult combination of 
letters. 

The division of syllables in writing , which is found in inscrip- 274 
tions of the eighth and ninth centuries u.c. and the MSS. of the 
fuurth or fifth century after Christ 1 or earlier (if any), is (though 
not quite invariably) as follows: 

1. Where a single consonant is between two vowels the division 
is before it; e.g. dede | rit, protu | lerint, publi | ce, ma | num, See. 

2. Where two consonants come together the division is between 
them; e.g. op | tima, res | ponsum, ig [ nota, praes | to, tran | fii.-.e, 
&c. 


3. Where three consonants come together the division is after 
the first two, unless the second and third be a mute and liquid, in 
which case the division is before both; e.g. Vols | ci, abs, cedimus, 
cond 1 pexleset, obs | tinati, Quine | tius, cunc j ta; ins j tructo, 
cas | triB, pos | tremo. 

4. The letter x is treated as a single consonant; e.g. eni | xa, 
di | xlt, pro | xumus. 


1 See Mommsen, Livi Cod. Vcron. p. 163—1C6. Mon. Anr.r. 
p. 145. Stadtrccht d. Sal/cusa, See. p. 505. 
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obvious that if the division in pronunciation takes , 4 

X^vth^'fhiddle of a consonant, the writing cannot mark this accurately. 
That the preference was given to the second half of the consonant 
is no doubt due to the fact, that in the case of p, k, t the distinctive 
power of the sound consists entirely', and in t>, g, d consideiably, 
in the slight puff or explosion which follows the separation of the 
organs (cf. § 57). When three consonants occur together, the writing 
conforms better to what is above shewn to have been the pronuncia¬ 
tion.) 

The early inscriptions avoided division of a word altogether. 
Augustus (Suet. Aug. 87) wrote the superabundant letters over or 
under the word. MSS. in the sixth century (e.g. the Floicntine 
MS. of the Digest) began to follow Priscian’s rules, which were 
borrowed from the Greeks; e.g. perfe | ctus, i | gnoiuinia, &c. 


CHAPTER XII. 

QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 1 . 


That part of grammar which treats of the Quantity of Sylla- 2 7S 
bles is often called Prosody , a term which the ancients applied prin¬ 
cipally to accentuation . 

If the voice dwells upon a syllable in pronouncing it, it is called 
a long syllabic: if it passes rapidly over it, it is called a short 
syllable. 

Long syllables are marked in grammars by a straight line over 
the vowel: thus, addL 

Short syllables are marked by a curved line over the vowel: 
thus, r&g8. 

Two short syllables are considered to occupy the same time as 
one long syllable. 

A syllable is long or short, either because it contains a vowel 
naturally long or short; or on account of the position ol its vowel. 

1 Much use in this chapter has been made of Luc. Miillcr’s De re 
vi; tried. 
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JV /Quantity of vowels not in the last syllable 
a Wd. 



_i. All diphthongs are long (except before another vowel); c.g. 

aurum ; deinde ; &c. 

2. All vowels which have originated from contraction are 
long; e.g. cogo for co-ago, momentum for mOvimentum, tiblcen for 
tlbll-cen; Sec. 

3. The quantity of the radical syllables of a word is general!* 

preserved in composition or derivation, even when the vowel is 
changed; e.g. mater, matemus; cado, lncldo; caedo, ineido' too 
3 m or, amicus, in tone us; &c. 11 

Some exceptions will be found under the several vowels, and as 
regards red and prod (pro), under D (§ 160. 7, 8). 

So also almost always where the members of a compound word 
may be treated as separate words, as quapropter, rnecum, alioqui. 
agricultura. But we have slquidem and quandoquldem (from si 
and quando); and for the compounds of ubl, ibl, see § 243. 31. 

For the quantity of root vowels no rule can be given. The 
quantity of inflexional or derivative affixes is given in Books II. HI. 

Greek words usually retain in Latin their own quantity. 


11. Quantity of vowels in the last syllable of a word. 

(A) Monosyllables are long. 

Except 

(a) 1 he enclitics quS, n&, v6, which are always appended to 

other words. 

r 

( A ) Words ending with b, d, t; e.g. ab, sub, 6b; ad Id - at. 
et, tat, net, dat ; See. 

(0 6b (thou art), fdc, tac, n6c, ffil, m 61 , v 61 , an, In, f6r, pfir 
t6r, vlr, c6r. quls (110m. sing.), Is, bis, els, 69 (a bom ). ' The 
nom. masculine hie is not frequently short. (6s in Plant., Ter.) 

(B) In polysyllables. 

1. a and e (and Greek f) Jinal are short. 
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(a) Abl. sing, of nouns with a- stem; e. g. musa* 

(b ) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with a- stem; e.g. ami 

(c) Indeclinable words; e.g. erga, IntrA, quadraginta; but 
puti (Pers. and Mart.), it&, quia, ej&. 


(d) Greek vocatives from nominatives in as ; e.g. Aenea, Palla: 
and Greek nom. sing, of a- stems; e.g. Electrfi. Cf .§3 47 a* 473 - 

Except e in 2 7 q 

(a) Gen. dat. abl. sing, of nouns with e- stems ; e.g. faciS; 
so also hodid. 


(b) Imperative sing. act. of verbs with e- stems; e.g. mone; 
but iq cave (Hor. Ov.), and vide (Phaedr. Pers.) it is sometimes 
short (§ 233. 4). 

(c) Adverbs from adiectives; with o- stems; e.g. docte, to 
which add fSre, fermS, oho; but bend, maid, inferad, supernd; 
tdmdre is only found before a vowel. Mactd, probably an ad¬ 
verb, also has e short. 

(d) Greek neut. pi.; e.g. tempS, pelage; fern. sing, crambe, 
Circe ; masc. voc. Alcide. 


2 . i, 0 , u final are long* 2 Sc 

Except i in 

(a) mihi, tlbi, sibi, ubi, ibl. in which i is common, 
and quasi, nisi. (See §243-3-) 

(b) Greek nom. acc. neuters sing.; e.g. slnapl: vocatives; e.g. 
Pari, AmaryUI: rarely dat. sing. Minoldl. 

Except 6 in * 8 * 

(«) citd, imm 6 , modd (and compounds), dud, egd, eddd and 
endo (old form of in). Rarely ergo. Martial, Juvenal, See., 
have intr« porrd, eerd, octd, &c.; modo has sometimes final 0 
long in Lucretius and earlier poets. 

(b) In the present tense of the verbs scid, nescld, put 3 , void, used 
parenthetically, o is sometimes short: and occasionally in and 
after the Augustan age in other verbs with short penult; e.g. 
rogd, vetd, nuntid, obaecrd. Instances of o being short in other 
parts of the verb, or in verbs with long penult, are rarer: e.g 
estd. ejeditd ; oderd, dabd ; tendd, tolld, crddO. 
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In Nominatives of Proper names with consonant stems' 
Jsi>dmmon, e.g. Pollio, Sclpio, Curio, Naso; sometimes virgft, 
nemo, hom6, and other appellatives in Martial, Juvenal, See. 

Datives and ablatives in o are never short, except the ablative 
gerund once or twice in Juvenal and Seneca. 


3 . Final syllables ending in any other single eonso - 282 
nant than b are short . 

But the final syllable is long in 

O) all cases of illic, lstlc, except the nom. masc. 

(*) a D compounds of pax, e.g. dispax, eompax. 

(r) alec, lien. 

(d) lit, petlit, and their compounds (and of course it, petit ns 
contracted perfects). 

(0 _ some Greek nominatives in -er; e.g. cratSr, character, aer 
aether; and some cases in -n; e.g. siren (nom.), ^Eneajx (acc.V 
Eucliden (acc.), epigrammat 5 n (gen. pi.); See. 

4 . Of the final syllables in b , ag ^ 

as, os, es, are long. 

Except 

(a) anas (probably); ex&s; compfis, impfts; pgnfis. 

(/») nom. sing, in -es of nouns with consonant stems, which 
have fitis, ItlB, Idis, in genitive, e.g. BfigSs, miles, obsCs: but 
paries, abies, axles, cares. 

( c ) compounds of es (from sum), e.g. abfis. 

(d) some Greek words; e.g. Hlas (nom.), craterSs (acc. pi.) ; 
Delfis (n. sing.), Erinnyos, chiamydds (gen. sing.), Arcadgs, cra- 
terfis (nom. pi.); Cynosarges (neut. s.). 


ub and Is are short . 

Except ds in 

(a) gen. sing, and nom. and acc. plu. of nouns with -u stems. 

(/') num. smg. of consonant nouns, when genitive singular 

(telldris), palfls (palddis), 

(c) some Greek names; SappbOs (gen. s.), Pantkas (nom. s.). 





(a) dat. and abl. plural, e.g. mensis, votris, quis; so gratis, 
foris. Also in acc. (and nom.) plural of -1 stems; e.g. omuls. 
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( b ) and pers. sing. pres. ind. of verbs with -I stems; e.g. audls; 
also possls (and other compounds of sis), veils, nolis, malls. 

(r) and pers. sing, of perf. subj. and compl. fut. in which is is 
common ; e.g. videris. (But see Book II.) 

(d) SamnTs. Quins. Sangvia sometimes (always in Lucr.), 
pul via (once Enn., once Verg.), has -is. 

(?) some Greek words; Simols, Eleusis, Salanna (nom. sing.), 
iii. Quantity of syllables by position in the same 286 


word. 


1 A syllable ending with a vowel (or diphthong) immediately 287 
followed by another syllable beginning with a vowel, or with li and a 
vowel, is short; as, via, praBustus, contrihit. 


Except 


(«) In the genitives of pronouns, &c. in-ius; e.g. UIIub, where 
1 is common. In alius (gen. case) the 1 is always long: in 
solius it is short once in Ter. In ntrius, neutrius it is not 
found short, but in utriusque frequently 1 . 

( \b ) the penultimate a in the old genitive of nouns with -a 
stems; e.g. aulal So also e in dIBi. and, in Lucretius, rel, and 
(once) fldel. Also el (dat. pronoun), unless contracted el. 

(r) a or e before 1 (where 1 is a vowel) in all the cases of 
proper names ending in ius; e.g. Galua, Pompelus (but see 

§ W)- 

(J) The syllable ft in fio (except before er; e.g. fiSri, flfirem). 
(,) The first syllable of Bheul and the adjective dius. In 
Diana and 6he the first syllable is common. 

In Greek words a long vowel is not shortened by coming before 
another vowel; e.g. Nereldi, E05 (but cf. § 229), Aeneaa, aBra, 
Maeotia. 

2. A syllable 2 containing a vowel immediately followed by two 
consonants, or by x, or z, is long; as, regent, atrlx. 

But if the two consonants immediately following a short vowel 
be the first a mute or f, and the second a liquid, the vowel remains 


1 See Ritschl, Optisc. 11 . 6;8 foil. 

8 Eor the length of the vowel itself in some cases see §§ 151 note, 167. 2. 
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Jfooft in prose and in comic poets, though in other verse 
•qutntly lengthened. 

The following combinations occur in Latin words: pr, br, cr, 
gr, tr 1 , dr, lr; pi, cl, fl; e.g. apro, tfinebrse, vdlucris, agrum, patrls, 
qvadnga, vafrum; maniplua, assecla, refluus. 

B1 also occurs in publicus, but the first syllable is always long 
(for pouplicus). 

In Greek words other combinations allow the vowel to remain 
short; e.g. Atlas, TgcmeBsa, Cycnus, Daphne. 

Where the combination is due to composition only, the syllable 
is always lengthened, just as if the words were separate (cf. § 292); 
e.g. Bitbmo, abluo. 



iv. Effect of initial sounds on the final syllable of 288 
a preceding word. 

In verse the final syllable of a word is affected by the vowel or 
consonants at the commencement of the next word, in something 
the same way in which one syllable is affected by the succeeding 
syllable in the same word. 

1. A final vowel or diphthong or a final syllable in m is omit¬ 
ted (or at least slurred over) in pronunciation, if the next word 
commence with a vowel or diphthong or h. See the preface. 

Thus vtdi ip sum, vive hodlc, monstrum ingens arc read in verse 
as of no more length than vid-ipBum, vlv-hodle, monstr-lngens. 

W hen cat follows a vowel or m the e was omitted (sec in 
Book II.). 

But the poets (except the early dramatists) refrain in certain cases 289 
from so putting words as to occasion such an elision-. Especially 
it is avoided when the second word begins with a short vowel; viz. 

(a) Monosyllables ending in long vowel or m are rarely elided 
before a short syllable, and, particularly, the following are never 
-o elided; aim, dem, stem, rom, spem, epe, do, sto, qui (plur.): 

the following are so elided; cum, turn, num, sum, Jam, nam, 
tarn, quam, me, te, so, de, ml (dat.), qui (sing ), nl, si, tu. 

(k) An iambic word, ending in a vowel, in dactylic verse is not 
elided before a short syllabic or an accented long syllable. 

1 Arbltro, arbitrlum, &c,; genetrix, meretrlx, arc nowhere found 
with long second syllable. 

* These statements are abridged from Luc. Muller, p. 283. 
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(r) A cretic ending in a vowel was very rarely elided beforel 
^Ssfrioft'-syllable, except by Catullus, and Horace in Satires. 

(cl) A spondee ending in a vowel, is rarely elided, by Horace 
in lyrics, or by Ovid and subsequent poets, before a short syllable, 
except in first foot; e.g. certe ego, multi inopes, risi ego (Lucan, 
Martial). 

(<?) Of words ending in m (counting the last syllable as short) 
a pyrrich is very rarely elided before a short syllable or accented 
long syllable, except uninflected particles; e.g. enim, quidem. A 
dactyl is rarely elided before a short syllable by Ovid or later writers. 


(/) Of words ending in a or 6 a pyrrich or dactyl is rarely 
elided before a short syllable, except (i) in proper names; or (2) 
in first foot; or (3) in words ending in &, before a word beginning 
with a; or (4) in the words cito, ego, modo, duo. 


An elision at the end of a verse before a vowel in the same verse 390 
is very rare in any poet, except in Horaces Satiies and Epistles. 

An elision at end of a verse before a vowel at the beginning of 
the next verse is found not uncommonly in Vergil, only once or 
twice in other writers' hexameters. In glyconic and sapphic stanzas 
it is not uncommon; e.g. 

Aut dulcis musti Volcano decoquit umorem 
ct foliis. (Verg.) 

Dissidens plebi numero bcatorum 
eximit virtus. (Hor.) 

An hiatus is however perm itted; 

Always at the end of one verse before an initial vowel in the 
next verse except in an anapxstic metre. 

Occasionally in the same verse; viz. 

(a) if there is an interruption of the sense; though it is very laie, 
when the first of the two vowels is short; e. g. 

Promissam eripui genero, anna impia sumpsi. (\ erg i) 

Addam cerea pruna: honos eiit huic quoque pomo. (V erg.) 

(b) in arsis, chiefly at the regular caesura; e.g. 

Stant et juniperi et castaneae hirsutac. (\ erg.) 

Si pereo, hominum manibus periisse juvabit. (Verg.) 

(f) in thesis, a long vowel, especially in a monosyllable, i some¬ 
times shortened instead of elided; e.g. 

Credimus? an qui amant ipsi sibi somnia fingunt? (Verg.) 

Hoc motu radiantis Etesix in vada ponti. (Cic.) 
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word ending in m is rarely not elided (there being okil. 
aboutseven instances in arsis, and a few of monosyllables in thesis); 



Miscent inter sese inimicitiam agitantes, (Enn.) 

Sed dum abest quod avemus, id exsuperare videtur. (Lucr.) 


■z. _ A short final syllable ending in a consonant is lengthened by 
an initial consonant in the word following; e. g. 

Vcllitur, huic atro liquntur sanguine guttae! (Verg.) 

Quo Phoebus vocet errantis jubeatque rcverti. (Verg.) 

3. A short final syllable ending in a vowel is .rarely lengthened * . 
before two consonants at the beginning of the next word. 


This is done before sp, sc, st; more rarely still before pr fir 
fr, tr. . There are a few instances in Catullus, Tibullus, Martialj &c! 
(none in Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Propertius, Ovid); e.g. ’ 

Nulla fugae ratio; nulla spes omnia muta. (Cat) 

Tua si bona nescis 

Servare, frustra clavis inest fori bus. (Tib.) 

On the other hand a short final vowel is rarely found before 
sp, sc, sq, st, gn. 

Lucilius, Lucretius, Horace in Satires, and Propertius have about 
*1 instances; Vergil one, and that where the sense is interrupted. 
Other poets have hardly a single instance: the collocation was 
a\nided altogether. But before Greek words, e.g. zm&ragdus, 
and (before z in) Zicynthus, instances are found in many poets. 

4. The enclitic -que is lengthened in arsis not uncommonly hy 
Vergil (before two consonants, or a liquid or s), and by Ovid: 
very rarely by others; e.g. 

Tribulaque traheceque et iniquo pondere rastra. (Verg.) 

So once final a; 

Dona dehinc auro gravia sectoque elephanto. (Verg.) 

5. Occasionally (in Vergil about 50 times) a short final closed 294 
syllable is lengthened by the arsis, though the next word begins with 

a vowel: this is chiefly in the caesura, or when a proper name or 
Greek word follows, or where the sense is interrupted; e.g. (all 
from Vergil): 

Pacem me exanimis et Martis sorte peremptis 

oratis ? Equidem et vivis concedere vellem. 

Desine plura puer, et quod nunc instat agamus. 
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^Juif.XIT.'] Quantity of Syllables. 

h y(jUi serva datur, operum baud ignara Minervoe, 

Ipse, ubi tempus ent, omnes in fonte lavabo. 

’ 5 ^' Pectoribus inhians, spirantia consulit exta. 

In thesis it is very rare; e.g. 

Si nan peri ret immiserabilis captiva pubes. (Hor.) 

So also Ennius in arsis has soror, genltCr, clamor, Jubar (masc.); 
veneror; populus; servat, memorELt, versat, manS-t; faciet, tenet, 
fler&t, Jubet, constituit, ponit, cuplt (pres.?), It, tinnlt, volult, vellt, 
and a few others. In thesis he has clamor, ponebat, esset, inf it. 
(See Nettleship, Goningtons Vergil, Ex curs, to Book XII.) 

v. Peculiarities in early dramatic verse. 

In early dramatic verse the quantity of syllables was not so 795 
definitely fixed or observed, as in the later dactylic and other verse. 
The principal cases of •variation may be classified as follows 1 . 

1. Final syllables, afterwards short, were sometimes used with 
their original long quantity; e.g. famS, (nom. s.), aorCr, pater, 
amSt, aciat, ponebat, perciplt, vendidlt, amer, loquar, See. 

2. Final syllables with long vowels were sometimes used as 
short; e.g. domd (abl. s.), probS (adv.), taefi, mand, virl, Sec ., 
conrigl, bon&s, fords, dolbs, ov6b, mantis (acc. pi.), bonis, Sec. 
Comp, also § 205, 233. 

3. Syllables containing a vowel followed by two consonants 
were sometimes used as short. Such are 

(#) Syllables in the later language written with doubled conso¬ 
nants (cf. §58); e.g. Immo, lUe, simmim©, Phillppus, esse, Oc- 
culto, Sc c. 

(b) Some syllables with two different consonants; e.g. Intar. 
Interim, Intua, Inde, tlnde, nfimpe, Omnia. So also (according^ to 
some) voldptas, magistrate, minlstrabit, vendstas, senfcctus, ttc. 
(better volptaa, magstratus, &c.); expedient, fixigere, fixorem. 

4. Final syllables ending in a consonant were sometimes no t 
lengthened, though the next word began with a consonant; e.g. 

(in Terence) enlm vero, auetds sit, sorOr dictast, dabit nemo, annul 
conflclam, tamSn suspicor, &c.; apud is frequently so used: even 
student facere. This licence is most frequent, vhen the final con¬ 
sonant is m, s, r, ort; and is due to the tendency of the early 
language to drop the final consonant (see § 86. 152, 5. 193, 5), and 
tu shorten the final vowel. 

5. On the freer use of synizeds, e.g. tvos for tuos, aejo for aclo, 
&c. see § 92. 14a. 

1 See Ritschl Rhein Mus. (1859), xiv. 305 sq. and Opuse. II. Pref. 
pp 10, ii; Wagner’s Pie f. toPlaut. Aulul. (i860), and to Terence (1869). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accent is the elevation of voice, with which one syllable of 296 
a word is pronounced, in comparison with the more subdued tone 
with which the other syllables are pronounced 1 . 

Monosyllables always have the accent. 

Disyllables have the accent on the penultimate syllable, unless 
they are enclitic. 

Words of more than two syllables have the accent on the ante¬ 
penultimate, if the penultimate syllable is short; on the pen ultimate, 
if it is long. 

The Romans distinguish between an acute and a circumflex 
accent. The circumflex stands only on monosyllables which have 
long vowels; and, in words of more than one syllable, on the penul¬ 
timate, if that have a long vowel, and the final syllable have a short 
vowel. 

If the acute be marked by a ' over the vowel; the circumflex by 
a A , the above rules may be illustrated by the following examples: 

Monosyllables; &b, mol, fel; drs, p&ra, nix, f&x; apds, flOa, mfls, 

U3; m 6 ns, f 6 ns, lax. 

Disyllables; deus, citua, drat; d6o, Cato, irant; Boilers, pontus, 
ponto, lun£; ldni, R 0 m&, vldlt. 

Polysyllables; S6rgius, fusclna, credere; Sergio, fusclnas. crederent, 
Met^llUB, feneatra; Metello, feneBtrae; Sabino, prselives; Sablnus, 
Rom&ne, amlcua, amftjre. 

All compound words, whether their parts can or cannot be used .7 
as separate words, are accented according to the regular rules; c.g. 
anb^lo. r6dlmo; undique, itaque {therefore)] itldem, litlnam, poat- 
hac, pbatmodo. lntrorsus.quicumque, jandudum, exadversum, quodai, 
foraan. &c. So Tcspublica or rfis publlca. 

1 This subdued tone is called by grammarians the grave accent . 
The principal rules of Latin accentuation are given by Quintilian, 

I. 5. 2:2—31. 
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fi^A/few words, called enclitics, always appended to other w 
"ea^s^i;According to the Roman grammarians, the accent to fal 
Che last syllable of the word to which they were attached. These 
are -que (and), -ne, -ye, -ce, -met, -pte, -dum, and also the separable 
words, quando, inde; e.g. itaque (and j<?), utique (and as), illlce, 
Memo, mthimet, roaplcddum, oxlndo, dequondo, Sec. So also que in 
pleraque. In the case of many words called enclitics (owing to 
their own quantity) the accentuation is the same, whether they be 
considered as enclitics proper, or parts of a compound; e.g. quandd- 
quidem, scilicet, quibuslibet, quanturavis, &c. 


Prepositions and adverbs used as prepositions (e.g. intia) were *99 
regarded as closely attached to the word which they precede, and 
belong to. In inscriptions they are frequently written as one word 
with their nouns. The Roman grammarians considered them to have 
no accent when thus preceding their noun or a word (e. g. adjective 
or genitive case) dependent on it; e.g. ad eaa, adhuc, in ftiro, virtu- 
tem propter patris, See. But if they follow their noun, they are 
said to retain their own accent; e.g. quaeprdpter, quAcum. but cum 
after personal pronouns is said to be enclitic; e.g. nobfscum. 

(L. Muller, resting on the usage of dactylic poets as to the 
caesura, Se c., confines this to the words me, te, se, nos, vos, in 
company with disyllabic prepositions in -ter, -tra; c. g. Inter nAs, 
Intra s 6). 

So also the relative was unaccented, the interrogative accented; 
e.g. quo die, on which day ; qufl die? on which day? 


Apparent exceptions to the general rules are some words in 300 
which the accent remains, notwithstanding the loss of a syllable; e.g. 

1. Some words where the accent is on what is now the last 
syllable; e.g. illic. prodUc, tant6n, bon&n. satin, nostras, for illlce, 
produce, tantftno, bon&ne, Batfsne, nostratis (§ 418), Sec. 

2. Some where the accent is on the penult instead of on the 
antepenult; e.g. (gen. and voc.) Valeri, Vergill, Sec. (tor Valerie. 
Valeril; Vergilie, Vergilli; Sec .); and the verbs (really not complete 
compounds) calefacis, mansuefdclt, &c. 

It would appear 1 , though little reference is made to such a doc- 301 
trine in the Roman grammarians, that words of more than three 
syllables must have frequently had besides the principal accent 
another subordinate one; e.g. numeravimuB, siBterSmua, longltUdo, 
difflcultAtibus had probably a subordinate accent on the first syl¬ 
lables. 


1 Sec Corssen Ausspr. 11. p. 142 foil, cd. 1. 
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Xhe first part of a compound especially may have retained to 
some extent the accent which it had as a simple word; e.g. per- 
grandis, prsoterixe, versip 4 llis, undeviginti. 


The frequent omission or absorption of a short vowel, or of 302 
a syllable which has according to the general rules the accent, leads 
to the inference that theie^ must have been a tendency to put the 
accent nearer to the beginning of the word than the antepenultimate 
or penultimate syllable *. The effort to do this, and the resistance 
made by the heavy dragging of the unaccented syllables after it. 
weie the cause of the omission, e.g. intellexfsti became inteUextl• 
dehibeo, debeo; gavideo, gaiideo; surripuit, surpult; calcfire. cal¬ 
car; armigerus, armiger; puerltia, puertia; &c. 


So the weakening of. the vowel in compounds; lnquiro for In- 
iiuffiro, concludo for com-claudo, abreptus for ab raptuc, is difficult 
to explain, so long as the affected syllable is considered as accented. 

Similarly the change of Ule-ce to mice, illic, suggests doubts as 
to the truth of the doctrine respecting enclitics, given above § 298. 


1 lb. p. 321 foil. 
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INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF INFLEXION IN GENERAL. 


Words may he divided into two classes, those which have 303 
inflexions , and those which have not. 

Nouns, pronouns, and verbs are inflected: other words are not. 

Inflexions are those alterations or additions, which are made in a 304 
word in order to fit it for different functions, as part of a sentence. 
Thus in muller, woman; muller-ls woman's; mulier-es, women; 
mulier-um, women's: ama-t, love-s; ama-sti. lonje-dst; amatus, love-d; 
ama-na. lov-ing: pu-n-go, lprick; pu-pug-1, Iprick-ed; pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed; we have the same noun or verb differently inflected. 

That part of a word, which is essentially the same under such 305 
different uses, is called the stem. In the above words mulier, ama, 
and pug are the stems. The suffix, which forms the inflexion, often 
affects or is affected by the neighbouring letters of the item, so that 
the two melt as it were into one another. 

A stem is in Latin rarely used without having, or at least having 
had, some inflexions; e.g. consul is both stem and nominative case; 
but this is probably because the nominative suffix is incompatible 
with 1 (see § 176, 5 ). 

1 Throughout this book great and constant use has been made of 
F. Neue's tormenlehre Th, i. (1866); Th. li. (1861). The authorities, 
on which the statements in the text are based, will usually be luurU 
there. Frequent reference has also been made to Ruddimaun's (cd. 
Stallbaum 1833), Schneider’s (1819), G. T. Kruger's (1841), Madvig’s 
(3rd ed. 1837), and Ke)‘s (mded. 1858) Grammars. Also 10 Biicheler’s 
Grundriss da* latcin. Declination (1866); besides Corsscn, Kitschl, &c. 
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^ByFeirent nouns and verbs and other words have frequently 
V TOUi^iion part: such common part is called a root . Thus the root 
ata- is common to ata-re, ata-tio, sta-tuo, sta-men, sta-tilra, sta- 
tim, <Scc., to stand , standing , stablisb, standing-thread , standing - 
bright , instantly , &c. A root may be used ns a stem, or the stem 
may contain the root with alterations or additions. The additions 
made to form a stem from a root are discussed in Book III. 


The inflexions of nouns and pronouns are in the main the same, 
and will be treated of together. The inflexions of verbs are quite 
distinct, but the formation of certain verbal nouns, though properly 
belonging to Book III., is generally treated in connexion with the 
inflexions of the verbs. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS, AND PARTICULARLY 
OF GENDER. 

The inflexions of nounsare always additions to, or alterations in, 3 o 7 
the end of the stem. They serve to mark the gender, the number, 
and the case, of the word. 

As regards gender a two-fold distinction was made; (i) accord- 308 
mg as sex could be attributed or not; (2) according as the sex 
attributed was male or female. 

Names of things, to which sex was not attributed, are said to be 
of the neuter gender: but the Romans, yielding to their imaginations, 
attributed sex to many things, which really had it not, and thus 
living creatures are but a small number of the objects, which have 
names of the masculine and fjtninine genders. 

The distinction of gender is not marked throughout all the 309 
cases. In the nouns put together as the first class, the feminine was 
perhaps originally different from the masculine and neuter through¬ 
out, and it still is so in most cases. The masculine and neuter 
differ only in the nominative singular, and nominative and accusative 
plural. 

In the second class, the masculine and feminine are alike through¬ 
out: the neuter differs fr^m both in the accusative, and usually 
in the nominative. 
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The neuter form is always the same in the nominative 
accusative cases. In the singular of the first class this form is the 
same as that of the accusative masculine: in the second class it is 
the bare stem, unprotected by a suffix, and therefore sometimes 
withered: in the plural of both declensions it always ends in -a. 


The real significance of the inflexions is best seen in adjectives, 3*0 
because they have the same stem modified, if of the first class, to 
represent all three genders; if of the second class, usually only to 
represent the masculine and feminine genders as distinguished from 
the neuter; i.e. sex as distinguished from no sex; e.g. bonus (m.), 
bona (f.), bonum (n.); tristis (ml f.), triste (n.); aanans (m. f. n.), 
but accusative amantem (m. f.), amans (n.). 

Substantives differ from adjectives as regards their inflexions. 31* 
chiefly in being fixed to one gender only. But 

1. Some substantival stems have a masculine and feminine form; 
e.g. Julius (m.); Julia (f.); equus (m.); equa (f.). 

2. A few substantives of the first class are feminine, though 
with stems in -0; others masculine, though with stems in -a. 

3. A substantive of the second class may be masculine, or 
feminine, or both, the form being indeterminate. 

4. Some suffixes of derivation are exclusively used for substan¬ 
tives, and not for adjectives: some again are confined to themasculine 
gender, others to the feminine. E.g. no adjective is formed with 
the suffix -idn: again all abstract substantives, if formed by the 
suffix -iOn, or -tat are feminine; if formal by the suffix -Or are 
masculine. 


It follows from the above, that the gender is not always known V' 
by the form. 

The test of a substantive's being of a particular gender is the use 
of an adjective of that particular gender as an attribute to it: e.g. 
humus is known to be feminine, because dura humus, not durus 
humus is used. 

An adjective, where the form is not determinate!v significant, 
is commonly said to be in the same gender, as that ot thesubstantivi: 
to which it is used as an attribute. 


But though the sex attributed to the person or thing is not rtj 
always expressed by the form, the gender was never assigned in 
defiance of the true sex in persons, nor in animals, if the sex was 
of importance. Many animals are denoted by a substanti\e of only 
one form and only one gender, the masculine or feminine having 
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originally selected, according as the male or female was 
JMjilently thought of. Animals of the kind generally would be 
spoken of, without distinction, by this noun, whether it were 
masculine or feminine; e.g. oldres (m.) swam in general; anates 
ducks , including drakes . If a distinction is important, the word mas 
or femina, as the case may be, is added; e.g. olor femtna, the female 
iwan; auas mas, the male duck . Such nouns are called cplccena 
(Quint, i. i. 24). 


In the same way a feminine, e.g. .Etna, can be spoken of as 
masculine, if mons be added; a river can be neuter, if flumen be 
added: and the appropriate change of gender takes place some¬ 
times without the explanatory word being expressed; e.g. Eunuchua 
acta est, i.e. the play Eunuch us ; Centauro invehitur magna, i.c. on 
the ship Centauros. So occasionally herba or litera is understood. 


The genders assigned to names of persons, animals, or vegetables, 314 
and of some other classes of natural objects were as follows: 

1. Names of persons: Names of males are masculine, of females 
feminine. Thus proper names of females, derived from the Greek, 
though retaining the neuter suffix corresponding to their neuter 
gender in Greek, are in Latin feminine; e.g. in Plautus, and 
Terence, Plauesium, Glycfirium, Pbroneelum, Stepbanium, Del- 
phtum. 


For Appellatives, especially those derived from age or relation- ji 5 
ship, there are separate forms, sometimes from different roots, for the 
males and females; e.g. mas, femina; pater, mater; &vus, avia; 
proivus, proavla, &c.; flliuji, fUta; puer, puella; nCpos, nopfclu, 

&c.; vir, mulier; mflLrltus, uxor; vitrlcus, nftverca; prlvignus, prl- 
vlgtut; eScer, eocrus; gfiner, nilrus; fritter, s6ror; patruua, amlta; 
ivunctllus, matertSra; verna (m.), anoilla (f.): antlstea, antistlta; 
hoapea, hOBpIta; cliena, cllenta; tiblcen, tibiclna; fldlcen, fldlclna. 

So also many (derived from verbs) with -or for masculine, and -rix 
for feminine; e.g. tonsor. tonstrix. 

Homo, animana (of a rational creature) are masculine; vtrgo and 
matrCna, feminine. 

Others (Ml of 2nd class of nouns) are common: viz. conjunx, 
pflrena, afflnla, patrufills, sflnex, Jttvfinls, WOlescona, lnfans. In 
I'.nnius and Ni n vius puer, nSpos, and socrus are common. So are 
ranked hospes (in the poets) and antistes. In none of these, except 
puer (when used as f.) and verna is the form opposed to the sex. 

Other personal appellatives are usually or exclusively masculine, 316 
because the offices, occupations, &c., denoted were filled by men, 
or at least by men as much as by women. 



&*tkap\ ¥{/.] It iff exwns of Gender . 

Tfi£ following are sometimes feminine; civts, milnlcepa, con- 
tubemalls, hostls, exul, vates, aAcerdos, augur (once or twice), 
dux, cOmea, aAteHea, custos, interprea, miles, vindex, index, jddex, 
testis, prseaeB, heres, artifex, auctor. Others are used of female?, 
but without a feminine adjective; e.g. dplfex. camifex, auspex, 
sponsor, viator, defensor, tutor, aucepB, manceps. 

So also some with -a stems (see § 335); aurlga, advfina, &c. 

Others are nowhere found applied to females; e.g. comicen, 
tlblcen, tublcen; latro, fullo, mango, nfibillo. 

Some words which are only metaphorically applied to men or 317 
women retain their original gender; e.g. mancipium (n.) a chattel , 
acroama (n.) a musical performer* scortum (n.), proBtibtilum (n.); 
vlgiliee (f.), excbblao (f.), Opferae (f.), dgllcise (f.); auxilia (n.). 

2. Names of Animals. For some animals, with which the 3-8 
Romans had much to do, separate forms are found for the male and 
female. The stems in -0 arc masc., those in -a fern. 

Agnus, agna; Aper, apra; arleB (m.). vervex (m.), 5 vis (f.); 
&Binua, asina; asellus, asella; Jtilrcus, cAper, capra; cAtus (m.), 
f£les (f); cAtblus, c a tula; cervus, corva; cftlumbuB, columba; 
fiquus, equa; gallus, gallina; hoodua, cApella; hinnus, binna; ja- 
vencuB. Juvcnca; leo (in.), lea, or (Greek) leaena; lftpua, lupa; 
millus, mula; porous, porca; simiuB. Simla (also of apes in general); 
taurus, vacca; vorres, serdfa; vltillua, vitula; ursus, ursa. 

(Of those ovio t% said to have been also used as masc. in old 
sacrificial language. Varro had the expression lupus femlna: Cato 
had porcus tomlna; an old law (ap. Gel). 4. 3. 3) agnua femlna.) 

For most other animals there was only one form; e.g.— 

Quadrupeds (besides above); bldonB (f. sc. ovis); bos (m. f.): 3*9 
c&melus (ni. f.) ; cAnls (m. f.); damma (m. f.); fllfipbana, elepbantus 

(in. rarely f.); fiber (in.); glle (in.); bystrlx (f.); l«pu» (in. 
rarely f.): lynx (f. rarely m.)j mus (m.); muetella (t.); nltella 
(f.); panthfira (r.); pardua (m.); quailrilpea (m. f. n.), aorox 
(m.); bub (m. f.); talpa (f. rarely m.); tlgris (f. rarely m.) t vea- 
pertillo (m.); vulpeB (f.). 

Birds: e.g. acciplter (m, rarely fi); files (m. f.); Anas (f.); anaer 
(m. rarely f.); AquUa (f.); Avl8 (f.); bilbo (m. rarely f.); clconla 
(f.); clria (f.); cornlx (f.); cStdrnix (f.); cygnua (m.), Olor (in.); 
fullca and fullx (f.); grAcftlus (m.); grus (f. rarely ni.); blrundo 
(f.); ibis (f.); luaclnlus (m.), luacinia (f. also of nightingales in 
general); mftrbla (f.); mUuua, milvuB (m.); noctua (f); oscen 
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f.); p&lumbes (m. f.), palumbus (m.); passer (in.); pftvo 

KQnllx (m. f.); pica (f.); atUrnua (m.); atrath&cilinelua (mJ f.) ; 
turdua (rarely f.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.). 

7 ^ v//r/: e. g angniis ( m . f.); baf0 ( m .). chameloon (m.);w 
cOluber (m.), colubra (f. also of snakes generally); crdcddllus (m.) ; 
draco (m.); l&certus (m.), lacerta (f. also of lizards generally): rana 
(f.); serpens (m. f.); stelio (m.); testddo (f.). 

Fishes : &clpenser (m.); milgii (m.); muraena (f.); mullu3 (m.) • 
piscis (m.); rhombus (m.); s&lar (m.); scarus (m.); sOXea (f.). 

Invertebrates ; apis (f.); cicada (f.); aranous (m.), aranea (f 
k ^7 genera11 ^’ cImex ( m 0? cWex (m.); formica (f.)‘ 
iad0 1 ? ndes (pi- f ')i limax (f. rarely in.); milrex (m.) 
musca (f.); papllio (m.); p&dis (m. f.); pOlex (m.); sepia (f) 
vermis (m.); vespa (f.). w 

3 - Almost all trees and shrubs are feminine. Some of them 3** 
nave -o stems (§ 336), but these are mostly from the Greek. 

Of plants and flowers, some are masculine, the rest chiefly 
feminine. 

Names of fruits and woods are often neuter, with stems in -0, 
ant. some trees are also neuter, probably because the name was first 
applied to the product. 

The principal masculine names are: acanthus, amaracus (alsof.), 
aapariguB, b 61 £tus, calamus, carduus, crdcua, cytlauB (also f.Y dil- 
muB ficus (alsof,), fimgun, helleborus (often-um n.), lnttlbus (also 
lntftbum n.), Juncus, lOtuB (usually f.), mSUus (but as an apple 
muac ^ 8 ’ Oleaster, pamplnus (also f.), raphanus, rhamuujB, 
rftbus, rtaex (also f.), sclrpus. 

The principal neuter names are apium, icer, balBamum, laser 
pipavor (also m.), piper, rdtrar, slier, Blser (but in plural siserea), 1 
tdber (truffle) : and the fruits or woods arb&tum, buxum, &c. (but 
caBtdnea. dlea, baianua, are also used as fruits, and retain their fem 
gen. So buxus and buxum for a flute). 

4. Names of jewels are mainly feminine and Greek. 

, Masculine are adamas, beryllus, carbunculus, chrysbUthua (also 
rj, Onyx (as a marble , or a cup), 6 paius, BardCnyx (also f.Y smi- 
ragdus. Sen. J 

countries. See. have, If of Latin origin, their 3’. 
gendei marked by their termination; e.g. masculine: Vejl. PufceOll. 
properly the l nans, 8 c c.: feminine; e.g. Africa (sc. terra), ItdUia, 
Roma: neuter: Tarentum, Benfivontum, Reato, Pnoneste. Anxur (n, 
also m. uf the mountain), Tlbur (n.). v 
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Of Greek nouns many retain their Greek gender (though often 
with stems in -o), others, owing sometimes to their termination 
being misunderstood, have other genders: e. g. Argos usually neut., 
but Statius has frequently patrios Argos, afllietos Argos, &c.; Livy 
occasionally Argi, as nom. pi. 


The Spanish towns are sometimes feminine in -is, e. g. Uliturgis ; 
sometimes neuter in -1, e.g. niiturgi. 


-J 


Some neuter plurals are found; e.g. LeuctrA, ArtaxAtA, Tigrano- 
certA. 


6. Names of mountains are all masculine, except those with 32s 
marked feminine terminations (stems in -a or Greek -e); e.g. .Etna, 

Ida, Rhdddpe, See.] or neuter terminations (nom. in -um, Greek in 

; e.g. PElion, SOractS. Alpes (pi.) is feminine. 

7. Names of rivers are masculine, even those with -a stems, 
except Allia, Duria, Sagra, Lethe, Styx, which arc feminine. But 
sometimes rivers are made neuter by prefixing flumen. and giving a 
termination in -um; e.g. flumen Rhenum (Hor.); flumen Granlcum 
(Plin.); &c. 

8. Names of winds arc masculine; e.g. Aaullo, Vulturnus, &c. 

So also EtSalse (pi.). 

All indeclinable words are neuter: e.g. fas, nefas, Instar (except 3*6 
Barbaric names, e. g. Abraham); and to this class belong infinitives 
(e.g. non doiere lstud, totum hcc phlloaopharl) ; words used as names 
of themselves (e.g. latuc ‘tacoo, 1 hoc Ipsum ‘honestl’); and often 
the letters of the alphabet (as ‘c in g commutato’); but these last 
are sometimes feminine, litera being expressed or understood. 


CHAPTER III. 

OF NOUN INFLEXIONS OF NUMBER. 

Iv Latin the only distinction in point of number which is 337 
marked by inflexions is between one (singular number), and more 
than one ( plural number). 

The particular inflexions ot number will be best treated in 
connexion with the case inflexions. 

Some nouns, in consequence of their meaning, have no plmal, 
others have no singular. 
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1 . /The following have ordinarily no plural: 


n 

\Boo\Q T 


{a) Proper names of persons and places; e.g. Metellus, Roma, 6cc.; 328 
but MetelU of several members of the family; Camilli of persons 
with qualities like Camtllus: Galli®, of the two divisions of Gaul, 
Gallia Cisalpina and Transalpina; Volcanl of gods with different at¬ 
tributes, but bearing the name of Vulcan; or of statues of Vulcan, 6c c. 


0) Single natural objects; e.g. sol, the sun; tellus, the earth; 
but soles is used in discussions as to whether there are more suns 
than one, or as equivalent to days, 6cc. 


(V) Continua; i.e. natural objects which are measured or 
weighed, not numbered, e.g. cruor, blood; ros, dew; ®s, bronze; 
frumontum, corn; faba, beans, as a class ; fumus, smoke . But these 
are used in the plural, when several kinds , or distinct pieces or drops, 
are meant; e.g. vina, different wines; nlves , flakes of snow; fib®, 
individual beans; sera, bronze works of art; carnes , pieces of flesh; 
fumi, wreaths of smoke . In poetry the plural is sometimes used 
without such a distinction. 


(d) Abstract nouns ; e. g. justltia, justice ; but not uncommonly 
the plural is used even in these in order to express the occurrence 
of the event or exhibition of the quality at several times or in 
several forms, e. g. virtu tes, virtues; cupidltates, desires ; odia, cases 
of hatred ; conscienti®, several persons 1 consciousness (of guilt) ; 
inortes. deaths (of several persons) ; otia, periods of rest; adventus, 
arrivals; maturitates, culminations; viclnitatea, position of people as 
neighbours; lapsus, slips; calores, frig ora, times of heat, of cold; 
Blmilitudines, resemblances; &c. 


2. 1 he following are found only or ordinarily in the plural; 3*9 

though some of them correspond to what in other languages are 
denoted by singulars. 

(a) Names of certain towns or places, &c.: Thebas, Tigra- 
nocerta. Leuctra, Veji (originally the Peians), CannaB (i.e. Reeds): 
Gades, Cumae. So Pergama, the towers of Troy, Tartara. 

(b) Groups of islands and mountains , 5cc.; e.g. Cyclades, Alpes, 
Esquiii®, Tempo (properly glens). 

( r ) Bodies of persons: e.g. decemviri, a commission of ten 
(though we have decemvir also used of a commissioner) &c.; 
malores, ancestors: prCcgres, primores , leading men; Hb0ri, children; 
lnfSri, the spirits belcw ; supgri, the Gods aben^e; caslltes, the heavenly 
ones; penates, the hearth gods; manes, the ghosts; grati®, the 
Graces; Puri®, the Furies; Dir®, Curses (conceived as goddesses) ; 
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(</) Parts of the body; e.g. artus, //;<r joints; cervices 
Ho££ensius), the neck (neckhones ?); exta, intestlna, vise 
internal organs; fauces, the throat; lactes, the lacteal •vessels; 
pantlces, bowels; rSnes, kidneys; tdrl, the muscles; prsecordia, mid- 
riff; ELia, loins . 

( e ) Names of feasts or days; e.g. Calendae, Non®, Idua; ferl®, 33 o 
the fast-day; nundin®, market-day; Baccandlla feast of Bacchus ; 
&c. 



(/) Other collections of things, actions, &c.; altaria, an altar; 
amb&ges, evasion (but § 415)i anguati®, straits (sing, rare); argd- 
ti©, subtlety; antes, roves, e.g. of vines; arma, tools , esp .weapons, 
armour; armamenta, ship's tackling; balne©, the baths , i.e. bath¬ 
house; big®, a carriage and pair (sing, not till Sen.); cancelli, rail¬ 
ings; casses, a hunting net (properly meshes , cf. § 432); castra, a 
camp (properly knits, tents ? castrum is found only as part of proper 
names, e.g. Castrum Novum); clathri, a grating ; claustra, bars 
(sing, in Sen. Curt, rarely); clltell®, a pack saddle (panniers]): 
compSdes, fetters (but § 446); crepundia, child's rattle , See.; cOn®, 
cdn&bdla, lnciindbiila, cradle; d 81 Icl®, delight; diviti©, riches; ex- 
cubiffi, the watch; Cptllffl, a dinner; exsfiqui®, funeral procession; 
exuvi®, things stripped off spoils; fac 8 tiffl, jokes (sing, rare); false, 
scaffolding; fasti, Use Calendar; f 6 ri, decks; frices, oil dregs; 
gratoB, thanks (§ 418); lndutis, a truce; inoptis, silliness (sing, in 
Plant. 'Per.); infOri®, offerings to the shades below; infltias, denial 
(cf. §369); inBidi m, ambush; inimicltl©, hostility (rarely sing.); ia.pl- 
cidlnse, stone quarries; lflcull, compartments , and so box , bag, &c.; 
lustra, a den; mdnubl©, booty; min©, threats; mania, town walls; 
n &&&!trifles; nuptlffi, marriage; oblces, bolts (but § 439) 5 P&rletln©, 
ruins ; pb&lfcr©, horse trappings; prastlgi®, juggling tricks; prCcce, 
prayers (but § 438); primlti m, first fruits; pugiuaree, writing tablets; 
quadrlg®, ^ carriage and four (sing, not till Propert.) ; quisquili®, 
refuse; reliqul©, the remains; rfipagula, belts , C\ : salin©, sallpits. 
sata, the crops ; seal*, stairs; scBp®, a bre- Bentos, ‘bar"bush; 
Berta, a wrath; sordeo, filth (sing, nn § 4 * 0 ; auppStioB sappy (c . 
§369): ttnftbrte, the darkness ; therm®, the warm baths (cf. bataeffi), 
Lsdua, wastefolding-doors; vepree, thorns (but ci. i, 43°), 
vindlclffl, claims; virgulta, bushes; d tens ilia, necessaries. 

Some of these words arc used in one or two cases of the singular. 
See the references. 


3. The following words are used in the plural with a special ,*« 
meaning, besides their use (in most instances) as an ordinary plural: 

©deg sing, a temple , plur. a house (pro^rly, hearths, chambers:) ; 
aoua, water; aquffl, a watering-place ; auxUium, assistance ; auxilia, 
means of assistance , auxiliary troops: bflnum, a good; b5na, goods , 
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doit's property: caxcar, a prison; carc6res, the barriers (in nurx- 

codictLlus, a small piece of wood; codlcilli, writing tablets: 
btfpia, plenty; copi®, supplies, troops: cOmltlum, the place of tribes - 
assembly at Rome; comltia, the assembly: tides sing, a harpstring, 
plur. a stringed instrument : fortuna, fortune; for tun®, one's posses¬ 
sions: gratia, thankfulness; gratl®, grates, thanks: hortus, a garden; 
hortl, pleasure-gardens, a country house: impSdimentum, a hindrance; 
impedimenta, baggage : littera, a letter (of the alphabet): litter® a 
letter, i.e. epistle: ludus, a game; lddi, Public Games: n&talis, a 
birthday; nataleB, one's descent: flpSra, work; opera, workmen: Ops, 
a goddess; opem, help; 6pes, wealth, resources: pars, apart; partes] 
a part on the stage: rostrum, a beak; rostra, the tribune or pulpit at 
Rome: tabula, a plank; tabulae, account books . 


CHAPTER IV. 

OF CASE INFLEXIONS IN GENERAL. 


I\ Latin the distinctions of case are in the singular five, the iv 
cases being named nominative, accusative, genitive, dative , ablative. 

In some nouns with stems in -o, besides others derived from the 
Greek, a sixth form, (not properly a case , cf. § 1007), generally 
called the vocative is also found. 

In the plural there are only four; viz. nominative, accusative, 
genitive, and a common form for the dative and ablative. 

Another case, distinguished in some other languages, called the 
locative , is in Latin always the same in form, as either the genitive, 
dative, or ablative. 

A similar confusion of forms is found between some of the other 
cases in some classes of nouns. Originally perhaps there was a 
different form for each case in each number. 

Nouns and pronouns, whether substantival or adjectival, may 333 
be conveniently divided according to their case inflexions (called 
collectively their declension ) into two great classes, containing 
respectively— 

I. Nouns with stems ending in -a, -e, or -a. 

IL Nouns with stems ending in -u, -i, or a consonant. 
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} All*/the pronoans, except personal pronouns, belong to 

though a few have kindred forms belonging to ’rhe 
secorffd class. 

The personal pronouns belong strictly to neither class. They 
will be treated of as an appendix to the first class. 


The chief constant differences between the inflexions of the two 
classes are these :— 

f Nouns of the first class have the genitive singular (except in 
■the pronouns), the locative singular, and the nominative plural 
(except in a few -e stems) alike, and ending in a long vowel or 
diphthong; the genitive plural in -rum preceded by a long vowel; 
the dative and ablative plural (except in two -o stems) in -Is. 

Nouns of the second class have the genitive singular and nomi¬ 
native plural ending in -s, the locative usually the same as the 
ablative, the genitive plural in -um, the dat. abl. plural in -bus 
(usually -Ibas). 

Some of these differences were not found in the older language. 

See Chapters VJ. and xii. 

[The ordinary division of nouns substantive was into five 33* 
declensions. Of these the ist contained -a stems (§ 339) ; the 2nd, 

-0 stems (§ 344 sqq.); the 3rd, consonant *Chap. xi.) and -i stems 
(Chap, x.); the 4th, -u stems (Chap, ix.); and the 5th, -e stems 
(§ 34 °)* Adjectives were divided into those of three terminations, 
-us, -a, um (§§ 339, 344); those of two terminations, -is, -e (Chap, 
x.), and -or, -us (§ 460); and those of one termination, e.g. felix 
(Chaps. X. XI.)]. 

Examples of the regular declensions of the diffeicnt subordinate 
classes will be given in the next chapter. Any peculiar forms 
of inflexion which existed will be found in Chapters vi. and xii., 
or appended to the mention of the particular word to which they 
relate. 


CHATTER V. 

NOUNS OF CLASS I. 

I. Gender. 

As regards the gender of nouns of this class, with comparatively 335 
few exceptions, (1) all masculine and neuter nouns have stems in 
-o ; (2) all feminine nouns have stems in -a, or 3 . 


a 
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• V Thp exceptions are as follows: 

i. Some stems in -a are masculine; c. g. appellative substan- 
iixts expressing occupations in which men are exclusively or pri¬ 
marily thought of, viz. accola, agricdla, incola; assecla, advSna 
convgna; auriga, coliega, conviva, gumia. lanista, ltxa, matricida,' 
parriclda, profuga, transfuga, pdpa, rabula, scriba. scurra, verna. 
And the same termination was given to Greek words in -/??, e.e 
nauta, poSta, Persa, Scytha (see § 475). * 

Dammais also sometimes masc.: talpa tarely so (§ 319). 

Ha^'ctheHadltlc^). 5 °' g ' SeqUima ’ ™ Wa ' &c ’ alld 


considerable number of proper names, e.g. Numa, T^rni a 
Aliala, Pansa, Sulla, Galba, Natta, Tucca, Naslca, Perpenna, China! 
Diela, Messalla, Poplicola. So also some feminine appellatives were 
used as family names of men, e.g. Rflga, Scapula, Sdra, Fimbria, 
Merula, Pica, Musca, Murena, Dolabella, Fenestella, Hemina, Trabea! 


2. Some words with -0 stems are feminine. These are 336 
chiefly cither names of trees or Greek words, especially names of 
jewels and towns. 

(a) alvns (in old language m.); carbdsus, c 61 us (sometimes 
m.), humus, vannus. f'or ddmus see § 394. 

(b) Names of trees: aesculus, alnus, arbdtus, buxus, cedrus, 
c 6 rfiau 3 , citrus, cornua, cdriilus, cupressus, cytlsus (also m.), 
fibfiims, fagus, fdselus, ficuB (rarely m.), firaxlnus, jflnlperus, laurus.’. 
lotus (rarely in.), m&lus ( apple-tree ), morua, myrtus, nardus, 
ornua, papyrus, pinus, plrus, plat&nus, poinus, pop ulus, prUnuB 
guercus, sabdeus, sorbus, splnus, ulinus. Also b&liuus, acorn . 

(r) Jewels: e.g. amotbystus, cryetallus, aapphlrufl, topazus, 
meliciiryaos. 1 

(d) I owns, &c. • Abydus, JEgyptus, Aspendus, Carystus 
Ctersongaus, Cyprus, Epldamnua, Epldaurus, Epirus, Peloponnesus! 
RhOdus, &c.; but Canopus (m.), Isthmus (m.), Orchomgnus (m.). 
Pontus (m.). So also Delos, Lemnos, See. ire feminine, 

(e) for Greek appellatives, e.g. &t&mus, methddus. See . 

^e§ 478 . ’ 

3. Of nouns in -cb only dies and mfiiidiea are masculine. 337 
Dies however is in the singular number often feminine, especially as 

pointed day , and almost exclusively fem. when it means time 
period of time. 

All neuters (except some pronouns, § 370) hive nom. acc. sinR. 3J 8 
in um: except virus, vulgus (in acc. often vuigum), and the Greek 
pelagus. plur. pelage. (Virus and vulgus have no plural. The 
authority ior vuJguB as masc. seems insufficient.) 
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II. Inflexions of Case. 


The suffixes for the different cases are usually combined with 339 
the final vowel of the stem, so as not always to be readily 
distinguishable. 


1. Declension of stems in -a and -e. 


1. The substantive stems in -a (chiefly feminine), and the 
feminine form of those adjectives which have stems in -0. are declined 
alike; c.g. mensa (f.), a table; scrlba (m.), a clerk; bona (adj. f.), 
good; tSn&ra (adj. f.), tender. There are no neuters of this declen¬ 
sion. 

2. Stems in -5 of this class (comp. § 407) are all substantives 340 
and all feminine: one (dies) is also masculine. All but a few have 
stems in -ie with a short antepenultimate, and most are words of 
more than three syllables. 

They are as follows: dies, fames (also famis), fldes, plebes 
(also plebs), res, spes, and (in ablative sing, only) scabre, oquale; 

Acies, alluvies (with other derivatives of lAvo), barbaries, csesa- 
ries, caries, congeries, effigies, esuries, f Acies, glacies, ingluvies, 
luxuries, maefiries, mAcies, mAtgries, mAries (only nom. s.), paupfi- 
ries, pernicies (? permities, M tinro, ad Lucr. 1.451), progenies, rabies, 
rgqvies (also with stem in -et, § 4-1.0, sAnies, scAbies, series, species, 
superficies, tempgries, and its compound intempgrles; 

and abstract substantives in -Ities, viz. AmArities, Amlcities, 
Avarities, calyities, cAnities, durities, lentities, molUtics, mundities, 
activities, nigrlties. notities, pigrlties, plAnities, pullities. eegnitles, 
spurcities, tristities, yastitles. 

Only two of these words, viz. res and dies, are Inflected through- 341 
out all cases of both numbers. None (besides dies and res) have any 
plural, except acies, fficieB, effigies, species, spes, series, which are 
found in the nominative and accusative plural; glacies in accus. 
(Verg.). eluvles in nom. (Curt.). But old forms of spes, viz. spores, 
nom. acc. plur., speribus, dat. abl. plur., are mentioned as used by 
Ennius and Yarro respectively 1 . Facierum is quoted from Cato. 
Speciorum, speciebus occur in the Digest, &c. but are repudiated by 
Cicero (Top . 7. § 3c). 

1 The stem appears to have been spes-: compare spSr-o. So aEo 
perhaps dies-; comp, diur-nua. Sec also § 405. 
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genitive and dative singular are rare 1 
ros, si^n, fides, and plebes. 


except from 


[Booim ¥ 

from aksJJUJ 


These cases appear to have ended regularly, in -el in and afcer 
the second century after Christ at latest (Gell. ix. 14), but whether 
ei was usually one syllable or two is uncertain. Probably it was 
a diphthong. Before that time ei is proved to be sometimes di¬ 
syllabic, but in the words die!, fldel and fld&I, rei and r6I only. See 
§§357, 360 . 


Luxuries, materies, barbaries, intempSries, effigies, and almost all 
the words in -ities, have collateral stems in -a (cf. § 932), and these 
supply the forms generally used in the genitive and dative singular. 

Examples: mensa, a table; bona (adj.), good; luxuria, luxury 343 
res, a thing; acies, a point . All feminine. 


Stems in -a. 


Singular. Subst. 

Adj. 

Norn. 

mensi 

b$n& 

Acc. 

mensa-m 

bona-m 

Gen. ] 

Loc. > 

Dat. J 

mens® 

bonsa 

Abl. 

mensa 

bona 

Plural, 

Nom. 

mens® 

bonee ) 

Ac c. 

mensa-s 

bona-3 ( 

Gen. 
Lex:. 1 

menaft-rum bon&-rum 

Dat. 1 
Abl. ) 

mensl-s 

bonl-s 


Stems in 


-a and -e. 
Subst. 

Stems in -e. 
Subst. Subst. 

luxuria 
or luxuri 5 -s 
luxuria-m 
or luxuxie-m 

re-s 

ra-m 

acie -6 

acie-m 

luxuries 

re-i 

acii or 
acie 

luxuria 
or luxurie 

re 

acie 

(Plural 
not used) * 

re-s 

re-nun 

dciS-s 

(none) 


re-bus 

(none) 


2. Ordinary declension of -0 stems. 


The following is the regular declension of substantives with 344 
stems ending in -o, and of adjectives, with the like stems, in the 
masculine and neuter gender. 


e.g. iuTmtts (m.), a soul; bellum (n.), war; b5nus (adj.), good. 


\ Quiitihan says (l. 6 § 26), “Nee plurimum refert, nulla h.-ec an 
W fiSir qMd P r0 S en,fs genetivo singular!, quid plur.li 



J 
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Singular. 
Norn. 
Voc. 
Acc. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
Dat. / 
Abl. \ 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Acc. 
Gen. 
Loc. i 
Dat. > 
Abl. | 


Noun 

Stems aiding 

in -0. 

p 

Masculine 

Neuter 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Subst. 

Adj. 

anlmu-B 

bBnu-s ’i 



dnlmS 

btin-6 

bellu-m 

b6nu-m 

fl/nimfi-m 

bfinu-m ) 



finlmT 

bflnl 

belli 

bflnl 

anlmo 

bono 

belld 

b6nd 

Salmi 

bdni ) 

belli 

boni 

&nlm6-s 

b6no-s ) 



anlmo-rum 

b6n5-rum 

bellB-rum 

b6n5-rum 

anlml-s 

b5m-s 

belli-s 

bflnl-s 


The vocative masc. sing, of meuB, mine, is ml. Beus, god, had 3 <5 
voc. Beus; nom. pliir. dl; dat. abl. dis; but del and dels arc not 
infrequent in Ovid and later poets, and even in some MaS. of Varro 
and Cicero. 


3. Declension of stems in -ro. 

Of stems in -Sro, (a) most drop the final -us of the nominative 346 
singular, and -e of the vocative; and (6) many* omit the e before r 
in all the cases except the nom. voc. masculine singular. 

(a) The following only exhibit -us in the nominative singular: 
numftrus, umfirus (or humeruB), utCruB, and (the single fern, stem 
in -610), JUnlpBrufl, and the adjectives prdpBrus, praepr&pfirus, 
prsepostertis, morlgSrus, trlquetrus, and usually prospBrus. The 
nominative masculine singular of the adjectives cetSrum, postBnmi, 
liidlcrum, crfepSrum is not found. 

(Adjectives with long 6 in penultimate (e.g. aSvBruB), and some 
Greek forms, e.g. Evandrua, Petrus, exhibit -us. But Iberl aaid 
CeltibBri have for singular Ib§r and CeltibSr, but only once each.) 

VIr, a man , and its compounds, e.g. triumvir, semivir (adj.), and 
the adjective B&tdr (sitririi, sSLttLrum), also drop -us. Lucretius 
once uses fam til for famdlus. 

Puere is frequently found in Plautus as the vocative of puer. 347 

(/>) The follow ing only retain e before r; viz.— 

(1) All those which retain -us in the nominative singular, 
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\ '/Adulter, sdcer, g&ner, Liber (the god Bacchus ), puer, vesiierj 
{awning star), jugerum (which last in plural belongs to 2nd Class)- 


>uer, ves^r J 1 


(3) The adjectives asper (aspris. abl. plur. once in Vergil), 
Ucer, liber, miser, tfiner, gibber, alter; and ceterum, posterum, 
creperum (above named). Also exter (Papin.), infer (Cato), super 
(Cato), chiefly used in plural; 

Dexter has both forms; e.g. dexteram, dextram. (The compa¬ 
rative of dexter is always dexterior. So also deterior.) 


J 


(4) Compounds of more than two syllables ending in -fer or 
-ger; e.g. martifer, allger, &c. 


The following are the principal substantives which omit e; ager, 3 4$ 
aper, arbiter, auster, cancer, caper, cftluber, culter, fiber, liber 
(book), magieter, minister. The neuters are chiefly in -brum, -trum, 
-crum, see in Book III. The adjectives omitting e are: aeger, ater, 
ertber, (dexter, § 347,) glaber, macer. nlger, piger, implger, integer, 
ludlcrum f pulcber, rdber, sacer, scaber, sinister (in comparative always 
sinisterior), tseter, v&fer: also Afer, Calaber. 

Examples: puer (m.), a boy; vir (m.), a man; faber (m.), 3Aq 
a workman; membrum (n.), a limb . 


Singular. 

Mascuii ne 


Neuter 

Num. j 



fib6r ) 

Voc. | 

puSr 

vir 

membni-m 

Acc. 
Gen. ) 

pudra-m 

1 - - 

viru-m 

fabru-m ) 


Loe. j 
Pat. ] 

pu6n 

1 w _ 

viri 

fibri 

raembri 

Voc. i 

pufird 

1 

vlrd 

fibrQ 

membra 

Plural, 

Nom. 

pufiri 

viri 

fibri 1 

membra 

Acc. 

pu6r6-s 

vtro-s 

fabrd-s \ 

Gen. 

puerd-ram viro-rum 

fabro-rum 

membrfl-rum 

Loc. 

) 

(andviru-m) (and fabru-xn) 

Pat. 
Abl. 1 

\ puerl-s 

vlri-a 

fibrI-8 

mcmbri-8 


On -um in the genitive plural of vir and faber see § 365. 


4 - Prae-A ugustan declension of stems in -uo 
(i.e. either -uo, -vo, or -qvo). 

The older language, as shown especially by inscriptions not 350 
later than cir. 520 n.c., retained the final 0 of the stem in the 
nominative and accusative cases singular; e.g. fillOs, prlmbs, 




MINfSTl*/ 


( 


» 




Noun Stems ending in -o. 


(ei 

OLi 


LdclOm. donom. Though this -o was changed to -u gene! 

i 3), yet the stems in which it was preceded by v or u or qu 
retained it until the Augustan age and later (Quintil. i. 7* 26). 
The change was however made in these stems also in the course ot 
the 1st century after Christ. In words like 6qvds the concurrence 
of u with u was also avoided by writing 6qus, or 8cus. 


e.g. gqvOs or Scus (m.), a horse; revom (n.), an age; ardu&s 


(adj.), lofty. 

Masculine 

Neuter 

Singular. 
Nom. ) 

Subst. 

6qv6-s or Ccu-s 

Adj. 

arduo-s \ 
arduS ( 
arduo-m ) 

Subst. 

Adj. 

Voc. { 
Acc. 

6qvg 

gqvo-m or ecu-m 

38 VO -31 

arduo-m 

Gen. | 

I J 

fiqvl 

ardul 

SBVl 

ardul 

Dat. ) 
Abl. ( 

gqvo 

arduo 

SBVO 

arduo 

Plural. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

6qvl 

gqvo-s 

ardul ) 
ardu 5 -s ( 

sev& 

arduJL 

Gen. 
Loc. ) 
Dat. > 
Abl. ) 

Sqvo-rum 

ardufi-rum 

sb vo-rum 

arduo-rum 

gqvi-s 

ardul-a 

xvl-s 

ardul-s 


5. Augustan and Prx-Augustan declension of stems in -io. 

In the Augustan and prx-Augustan period substantives with 35» 
stems ending in -io formed the genitive singular in -1 single. So 
always in the scenic poets, in Lucretius, Vergil, Horace; also in 
Persius and Manilius. The genitive of trisyllabic words with a 
short antepenultimate (e.g. glidiua, f&llum)/appears to have been 
generally avoided by these poets; but pretl, vlti (from pretinm and 
vitium) occur. Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, and the later pu. ts. uxxl 
the full form in -ii; e.g. Morciirii. exnUli, vttii; but in proper 
names the contracted form continued to be most common, e.g. 
Antoni, Capit 51 i, Terenti, Iavi. In inscriptions -U appears from 
the end of Augustus' reign, and with increasing frequency after 
Nero’s reign, though -i is also found to the end ot the 31 d century 
after Christ and probably longer (Ritschl. Opusc. II. 779)- 

The vocative sing. masr. of these stems also endtxl in -i (not -ie), 35? 
e.g. Puhli. But the vocative is foutid only in proper names and in 
the words gSniua, fillus, vulturiua (cf. Cell. 14. 5). I lie nomina¬ 
tive plural rarely had ii contracted into 1 . The dative ablative 
plural had sometimes, especially in neuters, -la for -iis. (See § 367.) 





Inflexions. 




Adjectives always had -11 in genitive. Only those derived ftam 
.Gt£ek proper names had a distinct form for vocative; e.g. Cynthie, 
Delie. 


In stems ending in -aio, -elo the 1 both formed a diphthong with 
the preceding vowel, and also was pronounced as English y before 
a following vowel. (For some exceptions see § 139.) Hence Cicero 
wrote the 1 double, -alio, -elio; but this spelling is not now' found 
in the MSS. or in republican inscriptions. 


Substantives. Adjectives. 


Singular, masc. 

masc. 

neut. 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

Pompejus 

) } 

Voc. 

Claudi 

Pompei and 
Pompei 

( 

l consilium * 

I 

egrggius . 

Acc. 
Gen. ) 
Loc. | 

Claudium 

Claudi 

Pompfejum 

Pompei 

J 

consili 

egrfigium 

esrSgil 

Dat. ) 

AM. ( 

Claudio 

Pompejo 

consilio 

egrfigio 

Plural. ' 





Nom. 

Acc. 

Claudii 

Claudios 

PompSi > 
Pompejos j 

consilla 

egrfigla 

Gen. 

Claudio-rum Pompejdrum 

consiliorum 

egrggiorum 

Loc. ] 
Dat. > 





Claudiis 

PompCis 

consiliis or 

SgrSgiis 

Abl. j 



consUis 




CHAPTER VI. 


OLD 

AND EXCEPTIONAL 

, FORMS OF 

CASES. 



(CLASS 

I) 



1 

Singular Number. 



Nominative: Stems in -0. On the faint sound of final s and m 
which led to their omission even in the older language, see §§ 193, 
5. 86. Old inscriptions give such forms as Acilio, Fourlo, Fabrecio, 
pocolo (for AclUub, Furius, Fabricius, poculum). The nominative 
sing, of proper names with stems in -io are frequently written in 
old inscriptions without the final syllable; e.g. Claudi, Valeri, Minucl 
(for Claudius, See). This may be merely an abbreviation, due as 
Kitschl supposes, to a once collateral nominative in -is; e.g. Cornells. 
Compare alls, alius § 373. 






VI] Old Forms of Cases. (Nouns of Class I.) 


/Accusative: For the omission of tlie final m, see § 86. 1 




Stems in -e. Quintilian (ix. 4. 39) speaks of diee hanc (if text 
be right) being found in Cato the censors writings, m litera in -e 
mollita”. 


Genitive : 1. Stems in -a. Instances of the ordinary genitive 356 
in -ae are very rare in inscriptions before the time of the Gracchi. 

Three old forms of the genitive singular are found, viz. -acs, -ai 
and -as. 


(a) The ending -aes occurs frequently in inscriptions after 
Sulla’s time, but chiefly on tombs of freedwomen and slaves, and 
rarely in other than proper names; e.g. Jnliaes, Dianaes, Anniaes, 
Faustinaes, dominaes, vernaes. Some hold it to be intended for 
the Greek genitive in -77?. Ritschl (comparing a single Prosepnais 
from the 6th century u.c.) holds it to be a genuine old Latin form, 
and possibly used by Plautus ( Neue Plaut . Exc. 1. p. 115). 

(P) Of the ending -as examples are given from Livius Andro- 
nicus, escaB, monetaa, Latonas; from Naevius. terras, fortunas; and 
from Ennius, vias. Some so take molas in Plaut. Pseud. 1100. 
This form is preserved in one word at all periods, viz. fa mi 11 a. 
when combined with pater, mater, flllus. fllla; c.g. paterfamiUas 
(Cato, Cic.). a father of a household. Pater, Scc. families (Cic., 

I i .) is also used. In the plural we find both patres, &c. -famUIa 
(Van*., Cass.. Liv.), -familias (VaiT., Cic.), -familianun (Cic., 
Sail l), fathers See. of households. 

( c ) The ending -al (originally the locative according to 
Madvig) is more common and earlier, and in Plautus and hex¬ 
ameter verse (retaining probably the old pronunciation) is treated 
as a spondee (- 31 ). It is frequent in Lucretius, and is also used by 
Cicero in his poetry, and by Vergil in four words, aquai, aulai, 
aural, pictai. Republican inscriptions give, e.g. Duelonai (i.e. 
Bellonae), Glabral, ejus rel quaerundai et faciundal cauoa, calciu 
restinctai, See. 


2. Stems in -e. Four forms of the genitive-ending are found, 357 
viz. es; ei; e; I. (See Gell. 9. 14)- 

(a) -es; viz. Dios, Enn.,^. 40L Verg. G. 1. 108 (die, Ribbeck), 
Cic. Sest. 12. § 28; rabies, Lucr. IV. 1083 ; facies, Claud. Quadrig. 

(in Sulla's time) ; fldes, sec below b\ perniciea, said to have been 
written by Cicero. 

(h ) -ei; viz. dlei, frequent in prose; diei. Lucr. (often), Verg. A . 
iv. i 5 6, Hor. S. 1. 8. 35, jPhcedr. 11. 8. 10, Ter. Haut, 168, 212, Plaut.; 
diet, Ter. Eun. 801; rel, always in Republican inscriptions; r§l 
Plaut. Mil. G. 103, magnai rei publics! gratia; Lucr. u. 112, 



WN t$ T fr 


' "=» 

I r ^ \ 


( 


S Plant" Ter., Hor.: rei, Plaut., Ter., Lucil., Lucr.; fldei, fika 

prose; fldei, Erin. Ann. 342, Plaut. Aul. 121, 575^ Lucr 
v. 102; fidfii, Manil. it. 605, 627, Sil. (four times); fldei (tides 
Wagner), Plaut Aul. 609; spei, frequent -in prose; spei, Ter. 
always; plebei (especially in phrases tribunus plebei, plebeiscitum, 
&c.) frequent: aciei, Bell. Afr. 39 and 60. Mundiciei, Inscr. 136, 
a.d. (cf. Corssen. Aussp. 1. 54, ed. 2;. 

(r) -e; viz. die, in several places (in some mss.) of Gars., Sail., 
Liv., also Plaut. Pseud. 1158; Sen. Cons. Marc. 18. 2; compare also 
postridie, &c. ; re, Cars., Liv. in some mss.; fide, Poet. ap. C. Off. 
3. 26; Plane, ap. Cic. Fam. 10. 17 ; Hor. C. 3. 7. 4; Ovid. Met. ill. 
341, VI. 506, VII. 728, 737, &c.; acie, Sail.; facie, Lucil., Plaut. Mil. 
G. 1172 ; requie, Sail. ; scabie, Lucil. “C. Caesar in libro de analogia 
secundo hujus die ct hujus specie dicendum putat,” Gell. 9. 14. 




Inflexions. 


[Boo/1 


(d) -i; viz. dil, Verg. A. 1.636; plebi, frequent in phrases above 
quoted; acii, CnT^Tatius; pernicii, Cic. Rose. Am. 45, Sisenna; 
specii, Cn. Matius; progenil, Pacuvius; luxurii, C. Gracchus; 
faml, Lucil., Cato; fidi, Augustan legal inscription ( Corp. I. L. n. 
5042). 




3. Stems in -0. The oldest form was perhaps -oe; e.g. poploe. 358 
But the inscriptions to the time of the third Punic war give only I; 
e.g. Barbati, urban!; after that time, till Augustus, -ei is also fre¬ 
quently found; e.g. populei, cogendel, sue!, ostiei, pagel, Marcel, 
Vergilei; but not so frequently in laws as -1. In Augustus’ time 
-ei went out of use (§§ 265—268). Lucilius wished to establish 
the distinction of-I for the gen. sing.; -ei for nom. plur. 

The locative has the same form as the genitive and was not 
improbably identical with it. 

Dative: i. Stems in -a. Early republican and other inscrip- 359 
tions have not unfrequently -ai. The disyllabic al is not found 
in the dative in any poet. 

Forms like Fortune, Diane in very old inscriptions are probably 
imitations of Greek. 

2. Stems in -e. Three forms of the dative are found; -ei, e 360 
and I. 

(a) -ei; viz. diei, often; rfil, Lucr. I. 688, II. 236; rei, Corp. 

1 . L. 201, also (at beginning of verse) Ter. Ad. 95; rfii, Hor. 

C. 3. 24. 64 ; roi, Enn. Frag. 361; Plaut.,Ter., Lucil.; fldei often in 
prose; fldei, Enn. Ann. m (fide, Vahlen); Ter. And. 296, Eun. 
886, 898; Plaut. Aul. 667, 676, Tnu. 117 (al. fide), 128, 142; . 
fulfil, Manil. 3. 107. bil. 2. 561; plebei, Plin. H. N. 19. 4- * 9 * § .54, 

18. 3. 4; aciei, Cxs. Civ. III. 89, ib. 93; pernlciei, Ncp. 12. 4. 



. °s> 



r i ^. 

-/.f/i 1/7.] Old Forms of Cases. {Nouns of Class I.) 



(A) -0; viz. die, Phut.; fide, Corp. I. R. I. 170; Plant. 

.Vor; Aul. cf. Charis. pp. 55, 70 Keil; Hor. 5 . I. 3, 95 : perr.icie, 
Liv. 5 . 13 , § 5 ; facie, Lucil. ‘Tn casu dandi qui purissime locuti 
sunt, non ‘faciei’, uti nunc dicitur, scd ‘facie’ dixcrunt.” Gell. 


(c) -i; viz. pemicii, Nep. 8. a; fami, Plaut. Stick. 158; faoii 

(cf. Gell. 9. 14); fidi. Fast. Coll. Arval. ad Kal Oct. 

3. Stems in -0. The oldest form was -oi; e.g. hole, quoi, 3 6 * 
populoi. Perhaps also oe in pilumnoe, poploe, Fest. p. 205. 


Ablative. In early times the ablative ended in -d; e.g. oquol- 3 6a 
tod (occulto); Benventod (Benevento), praidad (prseda). sententiad 
(sententia). The latest inscription containing such ablatives is the 
S.C. de Race. B.C. 186. Plautus probably used it or not as he chose. 

See § 160 and Ritschl, Neitt Plaut . Exc. 1. 106. 


Plural Number. 

Nominative: Stems in -a. The ending -as is quoted from 363 
Pomponius, ‘ Quot lxtitias insperatas modo mi inrepserc in sinum.’ 
(See Ritschl, N. P. Exc. 1. 117.) 

Stems in -0. The earliest forms of ending in inscriptions are 
-es (not beyond cir. 90 b.c.) and very rarely -e or -oe; e.g. Atilies, 
maglstres, ploirume, Feacenninoe: from 200 B.C. or earlier to about 
the birth of Christ, more frequently -ei, and from about the Gracchi 
till cir. 90 B.c. -eis, or sometimes -Is: e.g. Italicei, oinvorsel (uni- 
versl), Q. M. Mlnucieis, Q. F. Rufeis (i.e. Q. (et) M. Minucli, Quintl 
fliii, Rufl), gnateis, heisce. So in Plautus hlBce, illisce. 

The ordinary form in -l appears since the Gracchi, and becomes 
exclusively used in the Augustan age. 

The only instances of dual forms (compare the Greek) arc duo 
and ambo, which are the forms used in the masc. and neul. (duae 
feminine as in plur). 

Accusative: Duo, ambo, masc. and neut.; ducB, amboa, also 
masc. (duas, ambus, fern.). 

Genitive: Future participles except futurus arc very rarely 364 
found in the genitive plural, probably on account of the unpleasant¬ 
ness of repeated r (§ 185). 

1. Stems in -a. The ending -um for -arum (comp. Gscan 
-azum; Umbr. -arum or -aru; old Greek -aowj is found; 

(,7) in some names derived from the Greek; viz.: amphoium, 
(e.g. triiun amphorum), drachm um. 




Inflexions. 



i^er 

almost 


f£) in proper names, especially patronymics, but almost 
clusively in dactylic verse (esp. Vergil); e.g. Lapithum, Dardanidum. 
jEneadum. 


(r) The only strictly Latin words in which it occurs are (mas¬ 
culine) compounds of gigno and colo, and these arc so used in 
dactylic verses only; e.g. Grajugenum, terrigenum, caelicolum. 
The'forms in -arum are also used. 


2. Stems in -o. The ending -um (apparently similar to the 36s 
Umbrian and Oscan forms, and the Greek -cot/) was perhaps the 
original Italian form, except in the pronouns, and was gradually 
superseded in Latin by -orum, which is common in inscriptions of 
the second century B.c. and later. In and after Cicero’s time (see 
C:c. Or. 46) the genitive in -um for ordinary language was found 
only in certain words. Thus it is found: 

(<?) in names of weights and measures (chiefly Greek) in combi¬ 
nation with numerals. Thus minimum (e.g. tria millia minimum; 
but nummorum accessionem), sestertium, denarium, talentum, me- 
dimntmi, stadium. 

( b ) in deum, divum, the compounds of virum e.g. quinquevi- 
rum, duum virum, &c. (but in Liv. decern vironnn is frequent), and 
in poetry virum itself; liberum ( children)* fabrum (in phrases as 
prsefectus fabrum, collegium fabrum), socium (in prose rarely ex¬ 
cept of the Italian allies , or with prsefectus), equum (often written 
ecum). 

(0 in names of peoples (in poetry); e.g. Achlvum, Argivum, Teu- 
crura, Celtiberum (sometimes in prose), Rutuliun, Italum, &c. Other 
words, e.g. fluvium, famulum, Juvencum, are found occasionally. 

(d) But few instances of neuters are found; e.g. somuium, 
armum. &c., oppidum (Sulpicius ap. Cic. Fam. 4. 5. § 4). 

(e) In adjectives instances are few, e.g. centum docturn homlnum 
consilia, celatum lndagator, &c. (Plaut.); motua superum atque 
inferum, meum factum pudet (Lnnius); prodigium horriferum 
portentum pavor (Pacuv.); amicum, iniquom, oaquom (Ter. Haut. 

24, 27); &c., and the old phrase liberum sibi quaesendum (or quse- 
reudum) gratia, &c. So in Vergil magnanlmum generator equorum. 

(f) Duum (frequently), ducentum, quingentum, oescentum, Sec 
So usually distributives; e.g. binum, quatemum (never binorum, 
quatemorum with milium), eenum, ducenum, quadragemuu, See. 

(?) For nostrum, veBtrum, &c., see § 388. 

D ati vk, Ablative, r. Stems in -a and -o. 1. The oldest form, ^ 
of which any instances are found, was -oes; e.g. olooa for illis. 

But the foiTn most used in prrr-Augustan inscriptions is -els. The 
ending -is is found since the Gracchi, and, almost exclusively, in and 
after the Augustan time. 




Old Forms of Cases. (Nouns of Class I.) 


Seems in -ia, -io are found sometimes with -is instead of 
\%<Mvlif$dftptions; e.g. suffragis, prsedia, provincls. So in Cic.Rep. 
socis, prsesidis, pecunis, &c. Plautus has gaudis, fills (from 
fllius); Vergil has taenia; Seneca suppllcis; Martial denaris In 
Mon. Ancyr. both forms occur not unfrequently ; e.g. inunicipiis, 
municipis. Gratiis (Plaut., Ter.), gratis (Cic., Mart.). 



3. An ending in -bus, as in the second class of nouns, is found 3*8 
in a few words: viz. 

(<2) Ambo, duo, always make ambobus, ambabus; duobus, duabus. 

(h )Dlbus is found in inscriptions for Bis. (So also Ibus, bibus, 
from is and hie.) 

(c) In prose, chiefly in inscriptions and legal expressions, -abus 
for -Is is found in a few substantives; viz. deabus (chiefly in phrases, 
dls deabusque), fillabus, llbertabus in opposition to the (usually) 
masculine filiis, libertis; rarely, conservabus, natabus. In late 
writers also animabus, equabus, muIabuB, and (sometimes in in¬ 
scriptions) nymphabus. 

A few adjectives occur with this form in Rhenish inscriptions; 
e.g. matronis Gabiabus, Junonibus Silvanabus, Sec. 


The following words of this class are defective or redundant in 369 
certain cases. (All words of this sort which in any way belong to 
the 2nd class have their peculiarities mentioned, where they occur 
in the enumeration of that class.) See also § 330. 

rovom (n.), also used as acc. m.; balnoum (n.), also plur. balneae, 
of the bath house; balteus (m.), also balteuxu (n.), esp. in plur.; 
buxus (f.), also buxum (n.); ca2lum (n.) t no plur. except calos once 
in Lucret., where the meaning compels it; callus (m.), also callum 
(n.); carb&sus (f., rarely m.). pi. carb&sa; c&seus (m.), also case urn (n A; 
cavum (n.), a hollow , also clivus, m. (sc. locus); cllpeus (m.), also 
cllpeum (n.); collum (n.), also in old language collue (m.); crdcus 
(in.), in sing, alsocrOcum (n.); cyfclaua (m. f.), in sing, also cjftlsum 
(n.); dSUcium (n.) or dellcla (f.), plur. dSliciffi, sing, not frequent; 
dlca, dicam, dlcas, dlcls, law suits (8//07), no other forms; fipulae (pi.), 
also sing. gpttlum (n.); Ilmus (m.), in sing, also Cmum(n.); frenuiu 
(n.), plur. freni (m.) and frena (11.); hordeum (n.), of plural only 
110m. acc.; lnfltiae, acc. pi. only with verb Ire, used in no other 
case; intlbus or lntdbua (m.), also lntubum (n.); JOcua (m.), in 
plur. J&cl and joca; JCLgtilus (m.), in sing, also lOgulum (11.); Jus 
Jdrandum (n.), both parts >f the word are declined, e.g. juris 
Jurandi, Jure Juraudo, See. ; l&cua (m.), in plur. also Iflca, of plan:. 





Inflexions, 




M speaking; loci, chiefly of places, metaphorically; maitef 
lr^Cte^K adj. or adverb, once in Pliny macti, but not in all MSST; 
-margdrita (f.), also maxgarxtum (n.); mendum (n.), also menda (f.); 
nasus (m.), also m Plaut. nasum (n.); nauci only gen. sing.; niliil 
(11.) only in nom. acc. s.; often contracted nil: of the fuller form 
nihilum are used nihili as gen. (or Ioc.?) of price; nihilo after prepo¬ 
sitions, comparatives, and as abl. of price; and ad niMlum (in 
ordinary language vve have nullius rei, &c.); ostrea (f.), also ostreum 
(n.); palatus (m.), usually palatum (n.); pedum (n.), a crook , only 
found in acc. s.; pessum, bottom , only acc. s. after verbs of motion, 
e.g. ire, darejpilLuB (m.),also pilleum (n.); pondo, properly abl. s., 
also used as indeclinable, faunas'-, porrus (m.), also in sing, por- 
rum (n.); puteus (m.), also rarely puteum (n.); ramentum (n.), 
also in Phut. rStmenta; rastrum (n.), also in plur. rastri (m.); 
rSticulus (m.), more frequently reticulum; scalper, scalpellus (m.), 
also scalprum, scalpellum (n.); sibilus (m.), also slbilum (n.); sup- 
petias, acc. pi., no other case; tergus (m.), usually terguin (n.); 
vallus (m.), usually vallum (n.); vfentim (n.), acc. sing, after verbs of 
motion : Tacitus alone has veno. For virus, vulgus see § 338. 

For numerical adjectives, some of which are indeclinable, see 
App. D. i. 


CHAPTER VII. 

PECULIAR DECLENSION OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS 
AND ADJECTIVES. 

Some nouns adjective, and all pronouns adjective (except 370 
possessive pronouns, meus, tuus, suus, nostor' vester), have for all 
genders the genitive singular ending in -Ius, the dative in -I. In the 
other case the inflexions are the same as ordinary stems in -0 and -a. 
The words belonging to this class arc Anus, ullus, nullus, solus, 
totus, alter, uter (and its compounds uterque, See.), alius, ille, 
late, Ipae, hie, is, idem, qul and its compounds (quivis, &c.). 

Of these alius, ille. iste, is. qui have neuter nom. and acc. ending 
in -d instead of -m. Other irregularities are named below. 


1 . totus, whole. 

Singular. 

Plural. 


m. f. n. 

m. f. • 

11. 

Nom. totuB toti tfltum 

toti totae ) 

LOuA 

Acc. tOtum t6tam totum 

totos tBtas { 

Gen. totlus in all genders 

Dat j £ en( * ers 1 

Abl. tot 5 t 5 t& tdtd ) 

totorum totarum 

totis in all genders 

totBrum 




VI/.] Declension of Pronouns adjective , &>c. 

<tb fat -— - 

In the same way are declined solus, alone, unus, one , ullu 
^fiUulus), any at all, nullus, none . 

Also altSr ( the other), altSra, alterum, gen. alterius, dat. altfirL 
ut§r, utr 4 , utrum, whether, i. e. which of two, gen. utrius, dat. utri. 



altSruter ( one or other), alterutra, or altSra utra, altCrutrum, or 
alterum utrum; gen. alterius utriuB (post-Aug. alterutrius), dat. 
alter! utri or alterutrl. 


aterqne, utrdque, utrumqne, each; utercumque, utracumque, 
utrumcumquo, which so ever (of two). 

utervls. utravls, utrumvls, which (of two) you please; uterlibet, 
utrallbet, utrumlibet, which (of two) you like . 

neuter, neutrd, neutrum, neither. 

ipsS (in early writers frequently ipsus), he himself, ipsa, ip sum. 

The genitive has usually a long penultimate 1 ; but all (except 37a 
sollus, utrius, and neutrius) are frequent in poetry with -lus: so 
utrlusque always: boIIus once in Terence. 

soli is found as gen. masc. (Cato); toti as gen. fcm. (Afran.); 
nulll is once or twice used for the masc. and neut. genitive; and 
nullo ior the dative; ulli once (Plaut.) for gen. masc.; neutil is 
used in the gen. neut. in the sense of neuter gender. The feminine 
datives un®. null®, solas, tot®, alter®, arc (rarely) found in early 
writcis to the time of, and including, Cicero and Nepos. Toto for 
dat. masc. is used once by Propertius. 

I he genitive nullius and abl. nullo are rarely used substan¬ 
tively of things, but frequently of persons; neminis being only 
found in pi. e-C iceronian writers, and nomine being only used by 
Tacitus and Suetonius, except once in Plautus. 


2. ille, that; iste, that near you (declined like ille); 41 ids, i7i 
another. 


Nom. 
A co. 
Gen. 
Loc. 1 
Dat. ( 
Abl. 


Singular. 
m. f. n. 

U16 1114 ) ..... 

Ilium illam \ 

illlus in all genders 

ill! in all genders 

uia rna uio 


The plural is regular in both. 


n. 

Aliud 


Singular. 
m. f. 
alias ana ) 

41 ! um allum j 

41148 in all genders (rare) 

41 H in all genders 

4115 41ia 4115 


1 In the comic poets -Iub and -lus arc both found. Cicero (Or. 3. 47. 
i-j 1 implies ilrat lllius was in his time pronounced UlluBj Quintilian 
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C£r 


Inflexions. 


V ergil^sJ^A^j 


Old forms of ille found in Ennius, Lucretius, and Vergil)<aj 
olli for dat. sing, and nom. pi. masc.; ollla, dat. and abl. plural; and 
in Lucretius ollas, olla, acc. plural. Ab does for ab illls is men¬ 
tioned by Festus; olius and olla (nom. sing.) by Vane. 


Istus for iste is found once in Plautus. 

In the prae-Ciceronian phrases alii modi, iUi modi, iati modi, we 
have genitives (or possibly locatives); as also in alii del, alii generis 
in Varro, alii rei in Ccclius. Illse, istse, alias are found in early 
writers rarely for dat. fern, sing.; ali& as genitive in Cicero, Livy, 
and Lucretius (once each). Collateral forms, viz. alls, masc. nom. 
(Catull.), alid, neut. nom. acc. (Lucretius), all, dat. sing. (Cat., 
Lucr.) are also found. The adverb alibi appears to be an old 
locative. 


The demonstrative particle c6 was sometimes appended to the 374 
cases of ille and iste which end in -s, and frequently in an abridged 
form to the others (except genitive plural), especially in Plautus 
and the early writers; e.g. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. illlc Illcec ) 

Acc. illunc illanc 5 

Gen. illiusce in all genders 

j illlc in all gendeis 1 

Abl. 1115 c 1115.C 1116 c J 


illlc illsec / ^ 

1 1 1 

illosce illasco \ 


illisce in all genders 


So also istlc. 


In nom. sing, illace, istice for fern., and illoc, istfic for ncut. are 
also found. 


The initial 1 of iste, istic appears to have been sometimes omit- 375 
ted; e.g. At stuc periculum (Ter. Andr. 566); quae sti rhetores 
(CiC. Or. 1. 19); quid me sta res (Cic. Fam. 4. 3. 2); jam stiuc 
(Verg. A . 6. 389); modo sto (Hor. Epist. 11. 2. 163), &c. See 
Lachm. ad Lucr. p. 197. 

3. Hie (stem ho-), this near me, is declined as follows, the forms 376 
in brackets being older forms used by Plautus, &c. (hosce, basce, 
bujaeco also in Cicero; haec for nom. fem. plur. is found in Varro, 
Lum-tius, and twice or oftencr in Vergil. Haico neut. pi. only in 
* 5 *. C. de Bacc.) 


h. 5 . 18 ) that unlufl was in his time unlns. Probably these words 
illlus, unius) are taken as instances only. (KitschI, Opusc. 11 . G 96 .) 



VII.] Declension of Pronouns adjective , &*c. 

Singular. 

m. f. n. 

Nom. Me (hlce) hose ? /lm . 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Dat. 

AbL 


Nom. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Loc. 1 
Dat. > 

Abl. J 

4 . Is, tint (stem 1 - and eo-), is thus declined. 

Singular. Plural. 



m. f. n. 

m. 

f. n. 

Nom. 

13 8a ) „ 

eum earn ( *' 4 

el or U 

eae ) . 

Acc. 

©Sb 

eas j 

Gen. 

Loc. 

6jus (in all genders) 

Ibi (adverb) ) 

61 or el (in all genders) r 
eo ea eo ) 

eSrum 

©arum ©drum 

Dat. 

Abl. 

618, els 

o 

-t 

S' 


Km or lm for eum is quoted from the xii. Tables; e® for dat. 
fem. in Cato; elei, iel for dat. sing, in post-Gracchan and prae- 
Augustan inscriptions; els once for nom. s. masc.; lot, ©is, eels or lots 
for nom. plur. masc. and eleis, eels, and ieia for dat. and abl. plural 
in prx-Augustan inscriptions; Ibu* sometimes in comic poets and 
Lucretius 1 ; fcfibus in Cato for abl. plur. fem.; 1 and Is in Plautus. 
11 and 11b were common in post-Augustan inscriptions. Of poets 
only the prse-Augiistan used any of the cases, except that Horace 
has the genitive and accusative in his non-lyrical writings. 

Ennius is said to have written sometimes sum, sam for eum, 
earn, and sas ior eaa. (Or perhaps for auas.) 

The dat. sing, ei has rarely a short penultimate ( 61 ); as 61 it is 
frequent in Plautus and Terence and (in the last foot of the hexa¬ 
meter) in Lucretius. As a monosyllable it is also common. 

1 AY here lbua appears to be long, hlbus is probably the right 
reading. 




kune hanc (hancc) J 

hfljus or huJUBce (holusco) in ail genders 
hie (adverb) 

huic (holce) in all genders 

boo Me (bace) hoc 

• 

Plural. 

m. f. n. 

bi (blBce) hae (hsec) ) 

b5s (bosce) Ms (basce) \ 

horum (horunca, harum (haxunce, 
borunc) barunc) 


bee? (haico) 
Mrum 


his (bibus) in all genders 
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Inflexions. 



[Boo, 




suffix -pse is sometimes found in Platitus appended; 

X^eaple, eumpse, eampse, eopse, eapse; and in Cicero often in the 
phrase reapse (for re eApee). In ipse (sec above) the suffix is made 
the vehicle of the case endings. 

Idem, e&dem, Idem, acc. eundem, eandem, Idem (compound of 
is-dem) is declined like it, the forms iidem. lisdem however not 
being found, and Sldem, Sisdem not frequently. 

For the nom. masc. sing, and plur. eidem, eisdem are found in 
prae-Augustan inscriptions. Comp. § 265, 363. Isdem also appears 
to have been in use. For neut. s. eidem is found once in a prae- 
Aug. inscr. 


J 


5. qui (stem qu&*), which , what ? any, an (adjective) relative, 379 
interrogative, and indefinite pronoun is thus declined. Older forms 
found in Plautus, &c. are added in brackets. 


Singular. 
m. f. n. 

Nom. qui quae ) 

Acc. quern quam j 

Gen. ctijus (quoius) in all genders 
Dat. cui (quoi or quoiei) in all genders 

Abl. quo qua quo 


Plural. 
m. f. 

qui qu® ) 

quSs qufls j* 

quorum quarum quorum 


n. 

quae 


j qulbus (quls or quels) 


As an indefinite pronoun qui is more common than quae in fern, 
nom. sing, and neut. plur. 

cajus was treated (in prae-Augustan writers and once in Vergil) 
as a declinable genitive, i.e. an adjective with -0 stem (e.g. Is cuja 
res, cujum renculum est. Cujum pecus? (See the suffix ~io in 
Book III.) The following forms are found so used: nom. s. cuja 
(f.), cujum (n.); acc. cujum (m. n.); cujam (f.); abl. cuja (f.); plur. 
L^m. cujaa (f.). (Never used instead of quorum or quarum.) 

In Plautus cuius is often a monosyllable. 

Qui is used (1) as an ablative (of all genders, and, occasionally 
in early writers, of the plural) with the preposition cum appended 
(quicum); (2) as a substantive relative and interrogative (e.g. habeo 
qui utar); (3) as an adverbial interrogative, howl and (4) oc¬ 
casionally as indefinite, e.g. neuqui, siqul (Plaut.). As a locative 
tibl (for qufibl) is used. 

The ablat. plur. quls is found often in Varro, Sallust, and 
Tacitus, rarely in Cicero. 


Qui like any other adjective can be used substantively, but 3S0 
(owing to the use of quia, quid) it is actually so used in the nom. 
singular and neuter acc. sing., as an interrogative rarely, and 
chiefly in dependent questions: as an indefinite pronoun, whether 
substantively or ndjectively, only after Bl, nisi, ue, num. 




Declension of Pronouns adjective , &e. 

— - 

6 ^Vn'the cases named, an allied form, quis, neut. quid take 
Quis (i) as an interrogative is generally a substantive 
as Such is in early writers predicated of males or females), but 
sometimes a masculine adjective: (z) as an indefinite pronoun, it: is 
used both as substantive and as masculine and feminine adjective. 
Quid and its compounds are always substantives. 



The compounds of qui, quis are mainly declined like them, but 3 81 
all have -quid (not -quod), when used as substantives. Other 
peculiarities are here named 

AUqui, allqud, dllquod, some . Aliquis is a subst. and masc. adj.; 
and is more common than aliqul. Aliquse as nom. fern. sing, occurs 
in Lucretius once, and not at all as neut. plur. Abl. &Hqui is some¬ 
times used in Plautus. 

Ecqui, ecqua, or ecqua, ecquod, any t Ecquis is subst. and masc. 
adj. The only cases besides the nom. in use are dat. eccui; acc. 
ecquem, ecquam; abl. m. and n. ecquo. The plural is rare, but the 
forms ecqui, ecquos, ecquas, are found. 

Qulnam, qusenam, quodnam, what? which f (nmnquinam, &c., 
ecqulnam. See., any*). Quisnam is also used. 

Quldam, quaedam, quoddam, certain . 

Qulcunque, quacunque, quodcunque, whatsoever. The -cunque 
is sometimes separated from qui, &c.; e.g. quft re cunque possum : 

Qulllbet, quoallbet, quodllbet, which you like: 

Quivis, quseviB, quodvis, which you will. Sometimes with 
cunque attached; e. g. quiviscunque, whatsoever. 


The following have quis instead of qui for the nom. sing. masc. 3 8 a 

Quisquis, whosoever or whatsoever; quldquid or quicquid, 
whatever , also a substantive. Quiqui (nom. sing.) only in Plautus 
once. Quisquis as adjective is not applied to females. Of the other 
cases we have only the locative quiqui in Plant, and possibly in cul- 
culmodi: the abl. masc. and neut. quoquo; acc. in comic poets 
quemquem: quiqui nom. plur. masc.; in Livy quibusquibus (dat. 
pi. perhaps in quotation from ancient document), and quaqua, in 
Tacitus as abl. fern, sing.; elsewhere only as adverb. 

Quisquam. n. quicquam, any at all . Generally used as substan¬ 
tive, but quisquam is also used adjectively of females (as well as of 
males). Qulquam as ablative in Plautus. The plural and the femi¬ 
nine singular are not used. Quodquam also not used. 

Quispiam, quapiam, quodplam, some. Plaut. has an abl. qulpiam. 

Qulsque, quaque, quodque, each. Quicque or quidque is subst. 
qulsque used of a woman m Plautus. 


9—2 




Inflexions. 


ll- compound unusquleque is similarly declined. 



Quis appears to have stem qui-, and to belong to the -i stems (see 38* 
Chap. x). Probably the forms (now partly assumed by quo-) were 
Norn, quia, neut quid (so also is, id) ; Gen. quis; Acc. quern (the 
proper accus. of quo- being quom now used as conjunction) neut 
quid; Abl. qui (hence possibly quid, wherefore; but comp. r /)* 
Plural nom. and acc. ques (old form used by Cato and Pacuvii's 

. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


The substantives, called personal pronouns, are very peculiar in 384 
their inflexions, nor are all the cases formed from the same stem. 


1st Person. 


Singular. 

Nom. 

Sgo 

Acc. 

me 

Gen. (see below) 

Dat. 

mlM or ml 

Abl. 

me 

Plural. 

Nom. Acc. 

nos 

Gen. 

nostrum 

Dat Abl. 

nobla 


2nd Person . 

tu 

to 


?rd Person . 
SING, and PLUR. 
no nom. 

B0 


tlbi 

to 


slbi 

B9 


VOS 

veatrum (vostrum) 
vobls 


Singular. Accusative. The forms med and Bed occur as 385 
accusatives in some early inscriptions, and med and tod both as 
accusatives and ablatives in Plautus. The d is probably the ablatival 
d, incorrectly transferred to the accusative as well 1 . Quintilian also 
mentions an old form mebe. Tete was rarely written tor to : bcdo 
frequently for so. 


Cent five. The old genitive of the 1st and and persons was mbs, 386 
i nttcr 13 found in Plautus. This was replaced as possessive 
by the adjectives men*, tuns; and as objective by the gen. sing. neut. 
mel {of my bemg) tui. So auub (adj.), gui for the genitive (both 
singular and plural) of the reflexive pronouns. 


1 Ritschl, Neue Plaut. Excurs. ( 1869 ), p. il 
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>. DcrfcnsioJi of Personal Pronouns . 



JJtjji'iY. mi is used both by Cicero and the poets. 

Tor sibi old forms are Bite, sibel (cf. § 265). 

Ablative . See above under accusative. 

Plural. Accusative. For nos we have enos in the Carmen 

Genitive. As possessive genitives the adjectives noster and vester 383 
were used: as objective nostri, vestri, and rarely nostrum, vestrum; 
as partitive nostrum, vestrum, and in the comic poets sometimes 
nostrorum, nostrarum, vestrorum, vestrarum. 


To all cases (except tu nom.) of these substantive pronouns the 389 
particle -met is sometimes added. For tu, tuts or tutimet are 
found. 

The adiectives have in the ablative case -met or -pte often ap¬ 
pended; e.g. meopte, suamet; rarely in the gen. sing., e.g. tuipte; 
and acc. plur., e.g. suosmet, suamet. 


CHAPTER IX. 


NOUNS OF CLASS IT. 

The second main class of nouns contains stems ending in the 
semiconsonantal vowels u and 1, or in a consonant. 


i. Declension or -u Stems. 


The case suffixes, as seen in consonantal stems, are preserved 39 o 
entire only in three or four nouns. They usually combine with 
the final vowel of the stem. The terminations thus become sing, 
nom. -us; acc. -urn (for -u-em); gen. -ila (for -u-is); dat. -ul, 
often -u; abl. -ft (for-lie); plural nom. acc. -Oa (for -u-es); gai 
-uum; dat. abl. -ftbus, generally -ttrns. Some have collateral stems 
in -0, which are at least as early as the -u stems (see below). 


The few neuter nouns differ only in the nom. acc. sing., ^ 
which exhibits the bare stem, and the nom. acc. plural which has 
the vowel a added (-ua). The contracted form ot the dat. sing, 
is alone found now. (The neuters are cornu, genu, pecu, veru, 
also artua and oasua pi.) 

No adjectives have stems in« -a; except perhaps compounds of 
manus; but these are found only in nom. and acc. sing., except 
angvlmamls acc. pi. twice in Lucr, 
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Inflexions. 


\P t 


4sl 


/vt) The words which retain the suffixes entire (being serrn- 392 
-eenisonant stems) are 

gras (usually f.) acc. s. gruem; &c. dat. abl. pi. grulbus; 
bOs (m. f.) acc. s. suem; &c. dat. abl. pi. sulbus, subus and 
sabus; a gen. sing. Bueria is also mentioned ; 

bos (m. f.) acc. s. bav-em; See., gen. pi. bourn, bovom or bovum ; 
dat. abl. bilbus rarely bCbns ; 

J6v- nom. s. Jup-plter (for Jov-pater); acc. s. JOv-em; See.: an 
old gen. pi. Joum is also mentioned. 


(Z>) The remaining words are here arranged according to the 393 
letter preceding the final u. (But few however of the numerous 
verbals in -tu are here given.) All are masculine, except c 51 us, 
ddmus, ldus (pi.), m&nus, portions, quinquatruB (pi.), tribus; and 
names of women and trees. A few are fern, or neut. as well as masc. 

The dat. pi. is in -Ibus, unless otherwise stated. 


-bu tribus (f. dat. abl. pi. tribdbus). 

-mu dumus (f.) voc. domus, gen. domus (doml only in Plaut.), 394 
loc. domui, usually (as from -0 stem) domi; dat. domui! 
rarely domo; abl. domo, sometimes domu. Plur. nom. 
domus, acc. ddffios, sometimes domus; gen. domorum 
(Lucr. Verg.), domuum (Sen. Plin. Tac.), dat. abl. 
domlbus. 


-cu aens (m. f. dat. abl. pi. aeftbus); arcus (m. rarely f. dat. 39 * 

abl. pi. aredbus: another form of gen. is arc! or arqui 
(Cic. Lucr.), nom. pi. arci); ficus (f., only found in gen. 
and abl. s. and nom. acc. pi.; other cases, as well as 
these, lrom a stem in -o which is rarely m.); lfi,cua (m. 
dat. abl. pi. usually lac&bua; lacl gen. s. in inscr. of 
Sulla's time); pficu (n. not in gen. s. or dat. abl. pi. 

- r ’ § 458 ); portlcus (f.); quercus (f. gen. pi. quercOrum, 
no dat. s. or dat. abl. pi.); sp 6 cus (m. also f. dat. abl. pi. 
usually specubus: rarely a nom. s. neut. specus; also 
nom. pi. specii). 

-ffu algu (only as abl. s.); f&gus (f. -u stem only in nom. pi.; 

other cases from -0 stems) 

-tu (-bu) fflstuB (m.); axtus (m. dat. abl. plur, almost alwa>s ar- 396 
tftbus); sing, very rare : aatus (m. often in abl. sing. ; also, 
ran ly and in silver age. nom. s. and nom. acc. pi.) ; castua 
(m also abl. pi. from-0 stem) ; exercltua (m.); faatua (m. 
i.e. pride ; fautiiB, fastibus are also found, rarely, in 
sense of calendar ); frfitiu (m. only in nom. gen. acc. abl. 
sing.; but a neuter stem in -o is more usual); impfitufl (cf. 

§ 443 )i m&tUB (m. no gen. or dat. abl. plur.); myrtus (f. 
only nom. acc. pi.; all cases, except gen. pi., are found from 
a stun in -o); noctu (f. only ahL 3.; generally as adverb; 



Declension of u- Stems. 
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-du 


-lu 


Sl 


for -i stem see § 418) ; partus (m. dat. plur. partubi^)J 
portus (m. dat. abl plur. botli in -iibus and -Ibus); 
angiportuB (m. only abl. s. and acc. pi. ; a neuter with 
stem in -0 is more common); rictus (m. rarely rlctum 
n. nom.; ricta nom. pi.); rltus (m.); saltus (m.); sSnatus 
(m. for genitive see §§ 399, 463); singultus (m.); situs, 
drought (in. no plur. or dat. s.; also a stem in -i, § 417)1 
spirltuB (m.); teBtu (only in abl. sing.; also testum, testo, 
n.); tumultus (in.); vultus (m. acc. pi. vulta twice, 
Knn., Lucr.). 

Also numerous verbal substantives (e.g. gdmitus, ictus, 397 
luctus, nexus, qua 3 Btus, cf. § 800) ; some of which are 
found only in the ablative singular; e.g. arcessltu, con- 
cesBU, n&tu, &c., in promptu, in prociuctu, JnjusBu: 
otliers only in the dative and ablative singular; e.g. irrx- 
sui, inisu; ostentui, ostentu; &c. An oscillation be¬ 
tween abl. in -u and -o is found in plebia BCito, -Bdtu; 
opub est facto, factu, &c. 

gr&dus (m.); Idus (f. pi.). 

Anus (f.); cornua (f. besides, nom. s. only in abl. s. and 308 
nom. pi.; an -o stem in dat. abl. s. and pi.); cornu (n. 
also nom. acc. s. comum); g&nu (n. also an old nom. 
acc. genus); manua (f.); pfinus (f. rarely m.; also two 
neut. stems, in -0, and, rarely, in -ds (§ 458): all are 
found in sing, but usually penu lor abl.; in plur. only acc. 
penuB, pendra); pinus (f. has -0 stem also; abl. s. 
always pinu, abl. pi. pinls; no gen. pi.); sinus (m.). 

efilus (f. dat. only colo, abl. colu, colo ; acc. pi. also cdlos ; 
no gen. or dat. abl. plur.); gdluB (111. rare, except in abl. 
s.; a stem in -0 is also used). 

cuitus (in.); lauruB (f. besides nom. s. only in gen. and 
abl. sing, and nom. acc. pi.; also a stem in -0 declined 
throughout, but no gen. pi.); ndrus (f.); promnniB (f.): 
qulnqu&trus (f. pi.); sdcrus(f.); prosocruB ^f.); ttmltrus 
(in. also a neuter stem in -uo); vfiru (11. dat. abl. pi. 
verubuB and veribua; also nom. s. verum). 

cdpressua (f. besides nom. only gen. abl. s. and nom. acc. 
pi. both from -u and -o stems); Iuxub (m.); obsu (n. 
only gen. pi. osBuum, Pacuv. and nom. acc. pi. oflaua in 
inscript.); boxub (ni also an indec. n. nom. acc. bocub). 

See also, for supine forms, under -tu. 


A genitive in -i. chiefly in words with t preceding the i, pos- 
sibly from some confusion with the past participle, was frequent in 
writers of the sixth and seventh centuries 1 c. These instances 
are given: adBpecti ( Vtt.); advontl (.Ter.); seetl (Pac.); ©xoroiti 





Inflexions. I* 

^^r^/Att., Varr.); fructi (Cat., Ter., Turp.); gemlti (Plaut^f 
V ,lBc 4 <Att.); omati (Ter.); parti (Pac.); piacati (Turp.); portl 
(Turp.); quaestl (Plaut., Ter., & c.); salt! (Att.); senati (Plaut., 
Sallust, and was most common in the seventh cent. u.C.)* aoniti 
(Caec., Pac.); strepiti (Enn.); sumptl (Plaut., Cat., Lucil., &c.); 
tuirmlti (Plaut., Ter., Enn.); victi (Plaut.). In some other words 
(see above) the -o stem is found in other cases as well as the genitive 
[For other forms of the genitive, see § 463.] 


* 


Examples of declension of stems in -u. 

Singular. 


Nom. 

Bd-S 

ared-a 

grddd-s 1 

cornd 

Acc. 

su-em 

arcu-m 

gr&du-m j' 

Gen. 

su-Is 

arcii-s 

gradd-s 

corad-s 

Dat. 

su-i 

arcu-i or arc a 

gridu-1 orgr&dd) 

Abl. 

BU-« 

ared 

gradd )' 

cornd 

Plural. 
Nom .) 
Acc. f 

BU-es 

arcu-s 

gr&du-s 

comu-a 

Gen. 

su-um 

arcu-um 

gra.du-um 

comu-um 

Dat.l 
Abl. f 

sd-bdB ar.d 
su-Ibds 

ared-bus 

gr&d-Ibus 

corn-Ibds 


CHAPTER X. 

ii. DECLENSION OF -1 STEMS. 

NOUNS with stems ending in -1 exhibit the following case end- 1 » 
ings, composed partly of the final stem vowel, partly of case 
suffixes. 

Singular. The nominative has one, sometimes more than 
one, of four forms. It ends 

( a ) in -8b. These are almost all feminine. 

( b) in masc. and fcm.: neuter in -e. 

(c) in -s. after dropping the final vowel; a preceding t or d is 
then also dropped as in consonant stems (§ 436). The same form is 
Uafd in adjectives for all genders. No neuter substantives have -s. 

00.in “ r or -I; viz. some stems end in -er for masc.; others, 
neuter in -fLr or -M. A few adjectives have -ar, or -6r for all gen¬ 
ders. The r or 1 is the final consonant of the stem. 




Declension of -1 Stems. 



<&- 


aft y.] 


(y) Stems in -ri. 



Stems ending: in -ri preceded by 6 usually drop tbe i in the 
nom. sing. masc. and drop the 8 before r in all other cases; hence 
usually, c. g. acer (m.), acris (f.), acre (m.). Those ending in -ari 
usually drop e or i in the nom. acc. sing, neuter. 


&ri Arar (m. acc. in -im; abl. in -i or -o); hn&ris (adj. also 
with stem in -o, Plaut. Ter. Cic.); mare (n. abl. some¬ 
times in -e in poetry; pi. only nom. acc. except marum 
Naev., maribus Cres. once); blm&ris (adj.); par (adj. 
cf. § 454)# impar, dispar (adj.). 

-6ri f 5 ris (f.); blfOris (adj.); m8mor (adj. gen. pi. only once 
used, viz. memftrum in Vcrg., no neut. nom. acc.); im- 
mfemor (immemoris nom. Coecil.); ind 5 c 6 ris (adj. no 
gen. or neut. pi.). 

“Cri cSler (cfilerls m. in Cato); LIger (m. acc. in -im; abl. in 43 o 

-1 or -e); TibSriB or Thybris (m.); VCseris (m.). 

(-pri) vepreB (pi. in sing, only veprem, vepre; usually m. Pro¬ 
bably had n. sing, in -es, comp, veprecula). 

(-bri) billbris (adj.); bimembris (adj.); c 818 ber (adj. cfilgbris 
as m. sometimes); December (aaj.); febrls (f. acc. often 
in -im; abl. usually in - 1 ); fSnebriB (adj.); fflm&brlB (adj.); 
imber (m. abl. in -1 frequently); lOgubris (adj.) ; mulie- 
brls (adj.); November, October (adj.); sdldber (adj. often 
ealubria in.). 

(-cri) ftcer (adj. in Naev. and Enn. also as f.; acris is rairly 
in.); al&cer (adj. alacris as m. rarely); mSdiocris (adj.); 
v 61 dcer (adj., rarely volucris as masc. adj. cf. § 456). 

(-gri) tigris (usually f., also with stem tigrid-). 

(-tri) linter (or lunter f. rarely m.); puter (adj. usually 
putris); venter (m.) ; uter (m.). Also trea (pi.). 

(-stri) aplustre (n. also rare pi. aplustra"); bilustria, Ulustris, 
Bublustris (adj.); bimestrls (adj. abl. rarely in -e Ovid); 
campester (adj. also campestris as m.); equester (adj. 
equestria as m. once); p&luster (adj. also palustrle); 
pfideater (adj.); sequester (m.; an acc. and dat. abl. 8. 
and nom. pi. from a stem in -0 occur rarely); sllveBter 
(adj. usually eilvestris) ; terrestris (adj. once terrester\ 

- 3 x 1 Numerous adjectives, with contemporaneous or subse- 

quent stems in -lo. The neuter when used as substantive 
often drops e in nom. sing. 

arttcularis, auxUlaris, popularis, Scc. (see Book III.). 


10 ■- J 



Inflexions. 



-auri 

-Orl 


-oni 

-url 

-uni 

-erri 



molaris (m. sc. dens, abl. in -i); naris (f.); pugilla 
(m. sc. codicil!!). 

Neuters: altiria (pi.), alveare, calcflr, cochleare, exem¬ 
plar (exemplare Lucr.), lacilnar, liqueur, lupanar, pul- 
vinir, talaria (pi.), torcular. 

auris (f.). 

ii“ F ). diSCB1 ° r ’ V0r8iC61Or ^ abl - in except rarely 

torris (m.); extorris (adj.). 

hdrlB (m. ace. in -lm; no abl. found; also with -a stemV 
BfecHrls (f. acc. often in -lm; abl. always in - 1 ). 

turrls (f. acc. usually in -im; abl. often in -1). 
vertes (m. also verris Varr.). 


( 3 ) Stems in -si. 

All retain -1 in the nom. sing., except aa, mas, mus, glia. 

- 5 si (-&ri) mas (m.). 

-assi as (m. rarely assis). So also its compound semis: but 
beBBi.i, decuasls, centussis, &c. (probably adjectives) are 
pans) llabic. Casses (m. pi. also casse abl. s.): clasaia 
(f. abl. often in -i). 

-ti3l(-ilri) mus (m.); plUa (n. gen. s. pluris only of price , cf. Prcf. 

vol. ii. p. lvni.) abl. s. plure rare, no dat. s.; in plural 
nom. plttreg (m. f.), pmra (n.); acc. pl.ires, rarely pluris, 
gen. pldrium; dat. abl. pldrihus ; so also compldres 
(plur.); but compluria once Ter. and see Gell. v. ai), 

-uasi amussim (m. only acc. s.); tussis (f. acc. in -im; abl 
in -i). 

-es3i messis (f. acc. sometimes in -lm); nScesse (indec., used 
only as secondary predicate, 1 a matter of necessity' The 
form necessum is found in prae-Ciceronian writers and 
Lucr.; necessua as nom. in Ter.; as genitive (according to 
Lachm. ad Lucr. 6. 815) in 5 . C. de Bacc.). 

-IbI< Irl) glia (m.); vis (f. acc. vim, abl. vl, gen. and dat. rare: 

in plural acc. vis is found once or twice in Lucr., but 
the regular pi. is vires), 

-n3i eneis (m.). Also numerous derivative adjectives; e.g. 

CastrenBls, Narhonensis, &c. So atrlensls (rn. sc. servus 
abl. rarely in -e); clrcenses (m. pl.se. ludi); Maluginensls 
(as projier name wiLh abl. in -e); bUnenais (adj.). For 
1 lenais sre § 460. 

-xi ails (m. also written assis; abl. rarely in -1). 




Declension of -i Stems. 


-aepi 

-epl 

-lpi 

-rpl 




cOpem (adj. no nom. sing.), 
rilpes (f.). 

puppls (f. acc. regularly -im; abl. often in -1; puppe, 
though frequent, being later; not before Ovid), 
csepe (n. only used in nom. acc. sing.; usually stem in -a); 
Bsepes (f^ilso Boeps rarely). 

prscsepe (o. also has acc. pi. prossepes (f.); abl. s. pra- 
Bepio; abl. pi. praeBepils; and perhaps acc. s. praaseplm). 

Alpes (f. pi.); volpea (f. also volpis once Petron.). 
stirps (f., sometimes as tree stem m.; nom. s. atlrpls twice, 
and Btlrpea once in Liv.); turpia (adj.). 


(j 3 ) Stems in -bi. 

-Abi trabs (f. trAbes Enn.). 

-6bl ccdblB (f.) ; scrfiblB (m. f. also nom. s. BCrobB Colum.). 

-&bi X 3 .be a (f.); tAbes (f. only in singular, and that is rare; 

abl. tabs, tabo usually, tabs once in Lucr.). 

-abi nftbes (f. also nubs Liv. And.) ; pUbes (f. dat. pubs Plaut. 
once); lmpUbls (adj.). 

-ebl pleba (f. sometimes written pleps; also has nom. s. plSbea 

and (Liv.) plebis; see §§ 340, 357 i no P^ral). 

-mbi delumbis (adj. Plin. once); pAlumbes (m. f. also pilum- 
bis, besides gen. and acc. sing, and nom. acc. and abl. 
pi. from a stem in -o; p&lumbibue is not found). 

-rbl corbis (m. f. abl. in -1 twice in Cato); lmberbls (adj. 

older stem in -o); orbls (m. abl. sometimes in -i); urbs 
(f. sometimes written utpb). 

(■y) Stems in -ml. 

-Ami fa mm (f. rare except in gen. s.; other cases from fameB, 
S 340). 

- fim< ciiciiniis (rn. acc. in -im, abl. in -i; also with stem 
cucumle-); incfllttmis (adj.). 

-imi ex&niml*. Bemlanlmis, unanimis (adj. also earlier -o 
stems, which alone are used in plur.). 

-Ami infamis (adj.; acc. infamam once Lucil.). 

-Omi cOmlB (adj.). 

-ami ImplOmlB (adj.); rumlB (f? old word; only acc. in -im; 
abl. in -1). 





-fall 

-rml 


Inflexions. 


[Book 


biremls, triremis, &c. (adj. often as subst. f.; abl. rarely 
in -e). 



Bublimla (adj. also an early -o stem). 

abnormis, enormls (adj.); btfonnia, lnfonnls, &c. (adj.); 
inermis (adj. also an earlier form in -o); vermis (m.). 


( 9 ) 


-ui 


-avi 

- 5 vl 

-evi 

-Ivi 

- 5 vi 


-Cvi 

-ivi 

U 7 l 

IVI 

-rvl 


Stents in -vi. (For -qvi see § 414; for -gvi § 415.) 

lues (f. also has acc. and rarely abl. s. no plur.); strues 
(f. no gen. or nom, acc, plur.). For grtls, sits, see 
§ 39 2 - 

&vis (f. abl. sometimes in -1); gravis (adj.) 
fivis (f. but in ancient formula m.). 
brevis (adj.); ISvis (adj.). 

nix (f. gen. pi. only in Lamprid. See below ningvis). 
clavis (f. acc. sometimes in -im); conclave (n.); n&vls 
(f. acc. often in -im; abl. often in -i); ravis (t. acc. in 
-im; abl. in -i); sv&vis (adj.). 

16 vis (adj.). 

clvis (m. f. abl. often in -i) ; acclivis, declivls, proclivis 
(adj. also with -0 stems), 
tenvig (adj.), see § 92. 

pelvis (f. acc. sometimes in -im; abl. usually in -I), 
enervis (ad].). 

Stems with a guttural before -i. 


(a) Stems in -ci, -qvi. 

All drop -i in nom. sing, except those ending in -sci and -qvi. 

■qvi quia (pronoun. See § 383. Coinp. also Is § 377). 

■del pracox (adj. for older praacoquis; also rarely a sten 

in -0). 

‘fici (-Ici) simplex (adj.); dttplex, &c. (For supplex see § 439,) 

fornax (f.); pax (f., no gen. pi.), and numerous verba 
adjectives (abl. s. rarely in e, except as proper names) 
e.g. audax, dleax, fCrax. ffiquax, vivax, See. 
fauces (f. pi., also fauce abl. sing.). 

atrox (adj.); cSIdx (f., but in Liv. m.); fGrox (adj.) 
sc/lox (adj., old word); velox (adj.). 

lux (f. abl. sometimes in -1), PoUui (m. old uom. s 
PoliacOB). v 

f*BX (f. no gen. pi.). 


•tel 

-auci 

- 5 cl 

-tLci 

•88 Cl 




Declension of -I Stems . 


§L 


bfficem (adj. acc. s.); f 61 Ix (adj.); peralx (adj.); 
the verbal forms chiefly feminine, but in plural used also 
as neuter adjectives; e.g. victrix, ultrix, corruptrlx, fau- 
trix, & c. 

-ncl deunx (m.); quincunx (m.), &c,; lanx (t. no gen. pi.). 

-lcl calx (f. sometimes m., no. gen. pi.); falx (f.); dulcia (adj.). 

-rci arx (f.); merx (f., also old nom. s. merces, mers). 

-rqvi torqvis (m. rarely f. nom. ring. rarely in -es). 

-scl fascls (m.); piscls (m.). 

(/?) Stems in -gi, -gvi, -hi. 415 

All retain 1 or e in nom. sing. 


-agi ambages (f. pi. also abl. s., ambage; the gen. pi. only in 
Ovid once, ambagum); compages (f.); contages (f. only 
in Lucr. abl. once contdge); propages (f. once in Pacuv.); 
strages (f.). 

•iigi Jdgifl (adj.). 

-Dgvl angvis (m. f. abl. rarely in -1); bilingvis (adj.); exsan- 
gvis (adj.); ninguis (f. once in Lucr. same as nix); 
pingvls (adj.); ungvis (m. abl. sometimes in -1). 

-Shi v§hes (f. also vehis Colum., gen. pi. vehum in God. 
Theod.). 


Examples of declensions of stems with labial or guttural 416 


before -L 

Compare § 447. 


adj. 

Singular 



m. t. n. 

Nom. 

ntlbS-s 

n&vl-s 

audax 

Acc. 

nube-m 

nave-mornavlinaudiico-m n. audax 

Gen. 

uubl-s 

navi-s 

audaci-s 

Dat. 

nubl 

navi 

audad 

Loc. 

nubi 

navi ) 

audacl 

Abl. 

nub* 

navfi ) 

(rarely audacS) 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nubS-B 

nav 5 -» 

audac*-s n. audacl-a 

Acc. 

nube -s or 

navS-s or 

audace-s or 


nubl-s 

navl-a 

audaci-s 
n. audacl-a 

Gen. 

Dat.) 

nubi-um 

navi-um 

audacl-um 

Loc. 5 - 

Abl.) 

nubl-bus 

navi-bus 

audacl-bfis 





Inflexions. 





-6ti 


Uti 

-eti 


-iti 

-ati 


Stems with a dental before -i. 4 , ? 

(") //.vnj in -ti, preceded by a consonant or long vowel, 

and a few others drop i (and then t also) in nom. sing.; but stems in 
-sti, and a few others, retain it. 1 wo or three have nom. sing, in -es. 
-atl natis (f.); r&tis (f.). So also fatis (found only in adfatim). 

potla, pots (only in nom. and both forms alike for all 
gendeis and numbers). For compos, &c. see § 443, 
catis (f.). Perhaps also iutercus, § 443 . 
hShfis (adj. abl. in -1, but in Celsus once in -e): tgrSa (adj.). 

No gen. pi. j hebetia occurs twice; teretia only in Gell, 

■* tt (~ U1 ) nom - s - “ceps, also (once in Plaut.) anclpes 

(adj. abl. s. always in -1, no gen. pl.) : so also biceps tri¬ 
ceps, praeceps (acc. s. prsclpom (La;v. or Liv. Andr 
abl. praecipe Enn.). 

BltlB (f. acc. in -im, abl. in -1, no plur. Comp.situs, § 396). 

cratis (f. nom. s. only in Veget., acc. s. cratim Plaut. and 418 
cratem; comp, craticula); grates (f. pL; only nom. acc. 
and once, in Tacitus, abl. grfttibus); v&tes (in. f. also 
rarely vatis; gen. pi. usually vatum). So Reate (abl. 
in -e). 

Burgher names (adjectives); e.g. Arplnas (old form Ar- 
pinatis); Larinas; FidenAs; Antlaa; Privera&s; &c.: also 
ciijaa (nom. cujatis, Plaut.); nostrAs-; optlmas (nom. 
smg. not found); pknates (m. pi.); summates (m, pi.); 
inflmatls (nom. s.) occurs once in Plaut. [primas, mag- 
nas only late]. For sanates see Fcst. p. 321, Mull, 
cautes (f.). 

cob (f. no gen. pi.) ; doB (f. gen. pi. usually in -ium). 
ldcftples (adj. abl. s. usually in -6; gen. pi. sometimes in 
-um); rcte (n. abl. sometimes in -e; acc. a also re- 
tern, m.); tapSte (n. sing. acc. m. t&pSta, abl. t&pgte 
(both in Sil. only); plur. nom. acc. tApetia, tApeta; dnt. 
abl. tdpetibuB, tfipStla); trApBtes (m. pi., acc. trApgtas, 
abl. trftpetibus; but forms from a stem in -0 are gene¬ 
rally used). 

lia (f., older bUIb); dis (adj., contracted for dives), nom. 
sing, once only (Ter.); mIti-8 (adj.); Quiiia (adj.); Barn¬ 
es (adj.); vlti-s (f.). 

neptls (f. abl. once in -i in Tac.). 

nox (f., also abl. s. noctu, chiefly adverbial); lac (n., 
also lact (Pliny, H.N. xi. §§ 232, 236, &c. ed. Detlefsen) 
and Lacte; abl. S. lacti ; no plur * lactea (f. pi.); vectis 
(m. abl. rarely in -1). V 


-auti 

-oti 

-Sti 


-IU 


-ptl 

-cti 







DccIe7isio?i of -1 Stems . 






The neuter names of towns, Bibracte, Soracte, hk 
abl. in -e (Sauracti Varr. once). 

-ntl- Adjectives and participles. Abl. sing, usually in -I when 4 i 9 
used as epithets, in -e as substantives; participles always 
in -e as participles proper (c.g. in abl. of circumstances, 
or with an object). Nom. pi. sometimes in -Is, usually in 
-es; acc. plur. in -Is or -ea indifferently; gen. plur. in 
-ium, but sometimes -urn for metre sake in poetry. 

Participles (very numerous) ; e.g. dmans, mSnens, s6- 
quena, prsesens, Sc c. 


Adjectives; e.g. Smeiis, clemens, contlnens, demens, 
dillgenfl, el&gans, 616quens, lngens (abl. always in -i), 
innOcens, insSlens, llbens, pgtulans, prsestans, prudens, 
rficens, rSpens, sapiens, sons (nom. s. not used), insona, 
Tremens, violena (Hor. but usually -o stem), &c. 

Substantives have abl. in -e; gen. pi. in -um occasion¬ 
ally in poets, except from monosyllabic nominatives; 
adulescena (m.); anlmans (m. f. in plur. n.); antes (m. 
pi.); cllenB (m. also clienta f.); consentls (m. plur.; 
gen. consentum); dens (m. gen. pi., according to Varro’s 
express statement dentum; but MSS. and later gramma¬ 
rians give dentium); bidens. a rake (m. abl. in -i once 
in Lucr. at end of verse; a sheep f.); trldens (m. abl. 
in -1 sometimes at end of verse) ; dextans (m.); dodrans, 
See. (m.); fonn (m.); frona (f., in old writers some¬ 
times m.); gens(f.); Infan9 (m. f.); lens (f. acc. s. some¬ 
times in -im); mens (f. old nom. s. mentis); mons (m.); 
occldens (sc. sol m.); driens (sc. sol m.); pirens (m. f. 
gen. plur. often in -um even in prose); pona (m.); rudens 
(m. gen. often in -um); sementls (f. acc. sometimes in 
-im); centea (m. pi. rarely f.); serpens (f. generally); 
sponte (abl. s. f.; also rarely spontis gen. sing.); torrons 
(sr. fluvius m.); triens (m.). 

-lti puls (f. gen. pi. only in Amob.). 

-rti nrs (f.); Iners, soUers (adj.); cohors, cors (f.); fora (f. no 

plur.); fortis (adj.); MAvors, Mars (m.); mors (fA; pars 
(f. sometimes acc. in -im, abl. in -1); expera (adj. no 
gen. pi.); sors (f. abl. s. rarely sorti; old nom. s. sortis); 
conaors, exsors (adj. no gen. pi.). 

-*ti agrestis (adj. abl. as substantive (m.) in -e rarely); 

cselestis (adj.); fustis (m. abl. often in -i); bOBtis (m. f.), 
pestis (f.); poatis (m. abl. often in-1); restls (f. acc. 
usually in -lm); testis (m.), a 'ivitnrss (m. f.); triatis 
(adj.); veatlfl (f.). So Prceueste (abl. in -e except once 
in ftropert.). 




s\ 


Inflexions. 


I Boh I 


(tff 


Sintu in -di. 


All in -di preceded by a vowel retain -1 or -e in nom. sing, except 
frau s. 


-Udi 


-6dl 

-Id! 


-adi 

-audi 

-odi 

-sdl 

-edl 

-ndi 


-rdl 


rudis (adj.); rudls (f.); sudls (F. not found in nom. s.): 
trades (F only plur., and that rare), 
pedia (m. f.). 

Adds , a harpstring (f. fldes once Cic. Aral. 3 8i): vlrldls 
(adj.). 

clades (f. also cladls Liv.). 

frauB (f. sometimes with u for au; gen. pi. also fraudum). 
enodls (adj.), 

s&des (f. also sdiB); cades (f. also cadis Liv.). 
sedes (f. gen. pi. usually sedum). 

frons (f. old nom. frondis and fros); glanB (f.); grandiB 
(adj.); Juglans (f.); lendes (f. pi.); llbrlpens (m.); ne- 
frendes (adj. pi.). 

sordea (f. plur., also sing, sordemjsordifl gen. Plaut. once; 
Bordi once in Ulpian; abl. sorderare; sorde once Lucr.).’ 
Adjective compounds of cor, stem cord- (abl. s. always 
in -1): excors, concors, discors, mlaCrlcors, socors, vecora. 


Examples of declension of stems with a dental before -i. 


Singular. 

Comp. § 447 . 



Nom. 

mu 

aflqaen-B 

ar-i 

rades or 

roilla 

Acc. 

rnte-m 

Bcquento-m 
n. sequens 

arte-m 

fflde-m 

Oc'n. 

ratl-i 

ioquentl-1 

artl-a 

89di-B 

Dat. 

Loc. ) 

rati 

sequent! 

artl 

asdi 

Abl. j 

ra*i& 

sequent^ or 
sequenti (§ 419 ) 

arts 

redd 


4 


Plural. 


Nom. | 

ratS-a 

Acc. | 

rat€-a (or 


rati-a?) 

Gen. 

rati-tun 

Dat.) 


Loc. r 

ratl-bde 

Abi.^ 



aequentS-B (§419) arte-a 
n. aequenti-a 
aequentfi-a or 

Bequentl-B artls or 
* n. Bcquenti-a artBe 
Bequentl-um artium 


SBdC-B 


ffldl-a or 
eeflo-s 
88 di-urn 


aequentl-btia 


artl-totiB rodl-bda 





Declension of -i Stems . 


4-y Stems ending in -ni, - 11 , -ri, -si. 
(in) Stems in -ni. 



All retain -i in nom. sing. None have nom. sing, in -es. 

-?tni immanis (adj.); InaniB (adj.); mane (n. indecl. abl. in 
-e); manes (m. pi.); pania (m. no gen. pi.). 

-tlni clilniB (m. f.) ; fUnis (m., once f. in Lucr.); munis (adj. 
Plaut.). 

-ami moonia (n. pi.). 

-eni offrenis, infrenis (adj. ste*Ks in -o more frequent); ISnis 
(adj.); lien (m. also li&nis Cels., gen. pi. in -ium and 
-um); p 5 ms (m.); renes (m. pi. gen. pi. sometimes in 
-um, Also a stem rien-). 

-ini acclinis (adj.); crinis (m.); finis (m. f.; in plur. rarely 

f.; abl. s. often in - 1 ); afflnls (adj. as subst. m. f.; abl. in 
-e and -i). 

-nmi amnis (m. abl. often in-i); lndemnia (adj. post-Aug.); 

lnsomnis (adj. Aug. and post-Aug.); omnia (adj.); 80l- 
lemnis (adj.). 

-snl Insignia (adj.) ; Ignis (m. abl. usually in -1) ; segniB (adj.). 

-nni biennia, sexennis, See. (adj.); bipennis (adj. also subst. f. 

abl. in - 1 ); perennis (adj.). 


-mi blcomiB (adj.). 


(/ 3 ) Stents in -11. # 

All retain -i or o in nom. sing, except neuters in -ftli, which 

sometimes drop it. 

-511 imlDlen (f. no plur.); sObbloB or suboles (f. plur. rare; no 
gen. pi.). Comp, proles, § 426. Also interpiMa (adj ). 

-Ill agillB. dobllis, f&cllis, and many other verbal adjectives; 

gTftcIlls (adj. also a stem in- 0 , Ter. Lucil.): novenailos 
(adj. m. pi.); BimlllB (adj.); BtirlllB (adj. with -0 .stem 
once in Lucr.); strigiliB (f. abl. usually in -i). 

-Ill eequ&liB (adj. also subst. m. abl. in -i); canalis (m. f. abl. in a 5 

-1); contttbernaiiB (m. f. abl. -e and-i); Jfcgalis (adj.); na- 
tallB (adj. as subst. m. abl. often in -e: see also § 331); 
nfivftlis (as subst. f. and -ale n.); auftlis (adj.); rivOlia 
(adj. as subst. ni. abl. in -e and -1); sOd&lls (m. abl. in 
-e and -1 equally); t&lis (adj.). Proper names, e.g. Ju¬ 
venalis, have abl. in -e. 

Neuter adjectives used substantively often drop the 
final -0 and shorten final -al; e.g. imimM, BacuOnai, bi- 
dentil, c&pltal, corvlcftl, Ltiperc&l, pdte&l, tdral, tribOniU, 
vectlg&l, &c. But fdcale, pengtrile. 



Inflexions. 



-gill 

-anil 

-611 

-olU 

-Oil 

*511 

-sill 

-ill 


-ill! 



Plural names of feasts; e.g. BaccHnaiia, complta_ 7 

Floralia, Saturnalia, sponsalla, See. have gen. pi. some¬ 
times in -drum, as if from -o stems. So also vectigalio- 
rmn (Varr. Suet.). 


callis (m. f.); vallea (f. also vallis); convallls (f.). 
caulls (m. also colls). 


moles (f.j; proles (f. the plur. once only, viz. acc. in 
Colum.). 


collis (m. abl. rarely in -1); follis (m.); mollis (adj.). 
edillis, cdrOlis, tribfllis (adj.). 

feles (f. also fells); meles (f. also mselis Varr.); crudelis, 
fldelis, patruells (adj.). 


lmbellis (adj.); perduellis (adj.); pellls (f.); versipellis 
(adj.). 

sadHls (m. aldiles in very early inscr., abl. usually in -e; 427 
as adj. once in Plaut.); Aprills, Quintals, Sextilis have 
abl. in -1; bills (f. abl. usually in -e); Civilis (as proper 
name, abl. in -e); vliis (adj.); exllls, servllis, and other 
derivative adjectives. 

Neuter adjectives used substantively: e.g. ancHe (gen. 
pi. ancillorum), ciiblle, fiqulle, hostile, man tile, mbnlle, 
Cvlle, s5dHe. 

lmbeclllls (adj. in Seneca rarely; regular stem in -o); 
mllle (adj. indecl. in sing.; in plur. only used as subst.). 


Examples of declension of stems in -ni, -1L Comp. §§ 451, 461- 


Singular. 




Nom. 

igni-s 

glmDl-s ) sImU8 

animal 

Acc. 

igne-m 

simlle-m j 

Gen. 

lgnl-s 

Blmlll-s 

animal-is 

Dat. 

lgnl 1 



l.fx\ ) 
AbL j 

lgni or ign6 

slmill 

anlmali 

Plural. 



Nom. 

IgnS-s 

similS-B \ 


Acc. 

ignl-e or 

almlli-s or >- slmlli-a 

animali-a 

Gen. 

igne-s 

eimile-s J 


igni-um 

sijxi 1-um 

anlmali-um 

Dat.) 




Loci 

lgnl-bus 

fllmlll-bus 

animflU-bua 

Abl.j 









Declension of -I Stems. 



►em is found for masc. and fern, in all adjectives, 
or usually in most substantives. A few substantives have 
trtso -lm; very few have -im always, and of these last only vis and 
sttis are found often in the accusative at all. (The neuter accusa¬ 
tive is like the nominative.) 


Gen. in -Is, Dat. -I, 


Loc. Abl. in -6 or -i. Adjectives with nom. sing, in -la have -I 403 
* always, other adjectives, except participles, used as such (see § 419), 
have -i usually. Most substantives, substantively used adjectives, 
and participles have -6. Neuters with -8, -1, or -r in the nom. sing, 
have -I in the abl. 


Plural. Nom. -53, rarely -Is; Acc. - 5 s or -Is indifferently (on 404 
-eis see § 2 65, 266). Neuters have in both cases -la, that is, -a suf¬ 
fixed to the stem. Gen. -ium in prose. In verse the i is sometimes 
omitted for metre’s sake in stems ending in -ntl, and in a few other 
words. Dat. Loc. Abl. -Ihus. 


Some older forms of the cases will be found in Chap, xn., but 
the early inscriptions, i.e. before the seventh century u.c., contain 
very few instances of -1 stems. 

(N.B. In the list given below, the occurrence of an accus. in -lm, 
or of an abl. in -e from an adjective, or in -1 from a substantive, 
will be mentioned. The instances of the nom. plur. in -is, being 
probably not peculiar to particular woyds, will not be mentioned.) 

The origin of the -1 stems 1 and of their case-endings* is ob- 405 
scure. Very few of these stems appear to correspond with -1 stems 
in Sanskrit or Greek (e.g. IgnlB, Sanskr. agnl-; potl-, Sanskr. patl-, 
Greekn-ocri-; angui-, Sanskr. ah!-, Gr. tunis, rvpcris ; ovla, 

Sanskr. avia, Gr. 6iV); many correspond to stems with a, or (Greek) 
o or v as final vowels. Some are clearly weakened forms of -0 
stems (e.g. exanimis, Inermla, sublimiB. Ac., and comp. huznlllB 
with vdapa\ or, imber- (imbri-) with o/xft>oy, noctl- with noctu. 
aitla with altua, perhaps also ponti- with pontufex, fbQtl- with 
fUBtuarium, Ac.): others have lost a consonant 3 (c. g. vi- for vlri-, 
cucuml- for eucumls-. tlgrl- for tlgrld-, and compare clavls with 
kXcIS-; apl« with cpms, e'/w 7 Id-; Zpw acc * f rom It is 

probable therefore that the -1 of these stems is, at least in most 
cases, the representative of an earlier vowel, and, according to the 


1 See L. Meyer, Vergl . Gr. 1. 126, II. 117 sqq., 162 sqq.; Schleicher, 
Vergl. Gr. p. 384, 432, 45 b ° A - 2 - 

* Sec Corssen, Aussprache , I. 727, 734, 738 sqq. ed. 2; Buchchr, 
Lat. Dc, 

* Key considers -1 to stand for lc; Essays , 215, 236, &c.; Lat. Gr. 

p. 441, &c. ed. 2. ■* bat see Curtius, Gr. Eip.i. p. 563, cd. 2, 



Inflexions. 


Jvfc/N 

. \ 

?v, 

14 -. 


•a 


Sfe^raS' law of Latin vowel-changes, may therefore often , 
t^ 4 ustoncallv preceded by e (long or short). (In the very 
early inscriptions we have aidiies beside se dills n. sing., and marte, 
martei for marti, dat. s., militare for militaris, nom. s.)This con¬ 
clusion is confirmed by the fact that in numerous stems a nom. sing, 
is found in -es, as well as in -is; and it would account for the pre¬ 
dominance of -e in the ordinary case-endings. It may be noted 
that none even of the words quoted above, as having the best claim 
to an original -i, have -im in the accusative sing. (But see § 196.) 


The weakness of the -i is shewn by its frequent omission before 406 
the nominative suffix s, whenever the effect of an adjoining s on the 
preceding consonants would not be dangerous to the identity of 
the stem. Thus loquax, stirps, mens, ars, mus for loquacis, stirpis, 
mentis, artis, muris (cf. § 192); but sublimls not sublimps; avis 
not axis; ungvis not unx (comp, ningvis, nivi-, nix); vates orvatls 
not vaH; vestis not ves; &c. In the words canis, JuvSnis, mensls 
the i as well as the s is suffixal, and it is not unlikely that some 
other words (e. g. indoles, vates, &c.) may belong properly to the 
class of nouns with consonant stems. (See the Preface.) 

The origin of the long vowel in the nominatives in -gs is not 407 
clear. Some stems (e.g. plebes, also plebs; fames, also famis) have 
cases like the first class of nouns (§ 340). 


A large proportion of the -i steins have only one syllable besides 408 
the -i, or are compounds with no further derivative suffix. Again, 
a very large proportion have the syllable preceding -1 long. And 
I? .°^ two consonants immediately precede the -1, as if 
t ic addition of the -1 had either forced together the other syllables, 
or were itself a means, at least in the gen. plur., of giving play to a 
too heavy mass. (Comp. § 435 .) 7 

The chief derivative suffixes are -aci. -entl, -Ill, -&li, -fixi. 


The following is a tolerably complete list of words of this 409 
class, except that some little-used compounds are omitted, and 
specimens only given of the principal classes of derivatives. In 
some words there is little or no positive evidence of the stem having 
-1, and they are placed here or among consonant stems in accord¬ 
ance with such analogies as may be found. 


1. Stems with labial before -i. 

All retain 1 or e in nom.sing, except stirps, trabs, plebs, urbs,nix. 
(a) Sti ms in -pi. 


-Apl apis (f. gen. pi. sometimes apum); gausipo (f. abl. sing, 
also has acc. pi. A neuter stem in -0 is more usual). 




Declension of Consonant Stems. 



Examples of declensions of stems in — rt, and declension of vis. 433 
Comp. § 461. 


Singular. 

m.f. 

n. 


Nom. imbSr 

Acc. imbre-m 

ac3r(m.) acrl-s(f.) 
acre-m 

| acre 

vis 

vim 

Gen. ImbriL-s 

Dat. imbri 

acrl-s 


via (rare) 
vi (rare) 

Loc. ) imbri or \ 

acrl 


Abl. 5 imbrfi J 
Plural. 



vi 

Nom. imbre-s 

acre-8 | 


vlrS-B 

Acc. imbri-s or 

acri-8 or > 
acre-s J 

acri-a 

viri-8 or 

imbre-B 


vire-s 

Gen. imbri-um 
Dat. } 

acri-um 


virl-um 

Loc. -imbrf-bus 

Abl. J 

acrl-bus 


vlrl-bus 


CHAPTER XI. 


i-i. DECLENSION OF CONSONANT STEMS. 

The suffixes for masc. and fem. nouns with stems ending in a 434 
consonant are: Singular Nom. -s (which however has fallen off or 
was intolerable in stems ending in -n, -1, -r) : Acc. -em ; Gen. -is : 
Dat. -I; Abb -6. Plural Nom. Acc. -ea. Gen. -urn. Dat. Abl. 
-lbus. For the older forms sec Chap. xn. 

The locative was usually the same as the ablative, but in some 
words what was probably its original form remains, the same as the 
dat. (c.g. CartbaginS or Carthagini; temp orl (written tempfiri),ruri). 

These suffixes arc appended without alteration of the stem 
except for nom. sing. 

The suffixes of neuter nouns differ from the above only in having 
the bare stem, sometimes with the vowel modified, for nom. acc. 
sing.; and -& (instead of -es) suffixed for nom. acc. plural. 

A large proportion of the consonant stems have two syllables 43* 
the second syllable being a derivative suffix. The final stem con- 





Inflexions. 



from - 


\lNci3©tfany is always preceded by a vowel (except in cor, from srem 
eotd-, mensis, volucrls), and this preceding vowel generally short 1 * 3 . 
(Coinp. § 408.) The principal exceptions to this short quantity 
are the numerous stems in -tat, -on, -or and a few in -Ic. 


The following enumeration is tolerably complete, except that 
specimens only are given of such classes of derivatives as contain 
very numerous instances. 


1. Stems ending in mutes (and m). -u* 

Stems ending in mutes form the nominative singular by adding 
s. but the dentals (t, d) being assimilated to it fall away. A short 6 
preceding the final stem consonant is usually changed to I in other 
cases than the nom. sing. (§ 234. 3 £). 

e.g. princep- nom. prlnceps, acc. princlp-em; JGdSc- nom. 
Jddex, acc. jddlc-em; radic- nom. radix, acc. radlc-em; 6qu€t- 
nom. 6qu6s, acc. 6qult-em ; p6d- nom. pes, acc. p6d-em. 

Only three substantives are neuter, viz. SJec (also alex f.), 
c&put (with its derivatives occiput, sinciput) and oor. The ad¬ 
jectives have no neut. nom. acc. plural. 


(a) Labial Stems . 


437 


daps (f. nom. s. rare; no gen. pi.). 

-Op ops (f. nom. s. only as name of goddess); inops (adj. 

abl. s. in 1; no neuter n. acc. pi.). 

- 3 p (-ftp) aaceps (m.); manceps (m. manelp- is more usual than 
the older maneftp-). 

-Sp (-Ip) forceps (m. fi); munlceps (m. f.); partlceps, princeps 
(adj. abl. s. always in -6; no neut. n. acc. pi.)*; adeps 
(m. f. sometimes written adips: no gen. pi.). 


-ip Btip-em (f. no certain nom. s. or gen. pi.). 

-< 3 b (-lb) caelebs (adj.; no neut. nom. acc. pi.). 

-31 hieinps (f. sometimes written hloms; cf. § 70). 


1 Consequently, the accentuation of the syllables is not altered, as it 

would have been, if the gen. pi. had ended in -ium, or neut. nom. acc. 
pi. in ia; e.g. princepB princlpum, but principium, principia. 

3 The genitives, munieipium once or twice in inscriptions, princi¬ 
ple™ often in MSS. of Livy, fordplum in extract from Lucilius, are 
probably only mistakes of scribes. So hospitium in good MSS. of 
Cic. and-Liv., obsidium in Liv. and Ca:s., Judicium, artiflclum, &c. 
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11 ( SAT/.] Declension of Consonant Stems. 
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(£) Guttural Stems . 



(a) /« -c: 

fax (f. no gen. pi.; old nom. s. faces); fr&ces (f. plur. 
no gen.). 


-uc crux (f. no gen. pi.); nux (f.); dux (m. f.); tradux (m. 

rarely f.); redux (adj. abl. in -i except as oblique predi¬ 
cate) ; trux (adj. no gen. or neut. n. acc. pi.). 

-6c foenisex (m.); nex (f.); pr6c-em (f. no nom. s.); r6sex 

(m.); Bgmlnfic-em (adj. no nom. s.). 

-6c (-Ic) Chiefly masculine. &pex (m.); c 5 xex (f.); caudex or 439 
cOdex (m.); cimex (m.); cortex (m. sometimes f.); 
culex (m.); forfex (m. f.); frutSx (m.); nex (f.); illex 
(m.); Imbrex (m. f.); latex (m.); mdrex (m.); dblce 
(only in plur. and abl. sing. f. sometimes m.); paelex or 
pelex (f. probably nd\\a£); pOdex (m.); pollex (m.); 
pulex (m.); pflmex (m.); ramex (m.); ruinex (m. f.); 
sllex (m.f.); aorex(m.); vortex or vertex (m.); vltex(f ). 

Semi-adjectival compounds; e. g. index (m. f.); Jddex 
(m. f.); vindex (m. f.); artifex (m. f. ; abl. sing, as 
adjective in -I); carnifex (m. f.); fiplfex (m. f.); pontlfex 
(m. f.); auspex (m. f.); extispex (m. f.). 

Adjectives: eupplex (abl. i in prose; 6 frequently in 
metre); bivertex, See. 

ibic-em (m. acc. s.); panticea (m. pi.); urpicem (m. 
acc. sing.; irplces nom. pi.) are not found in nom. sing. 

-Ic Chiefly feminine, appendix (f.); cilix (m., K v\i$ f.): — 

dicia (gen. s. only in phrase diciB causa or gratia); f Uix 
(f.); fornix (m.); fulix (f. usually fOlIca); larix (m. f.); 
pix (f. no gen. pi.); B&lix (f.); virix (m. f.); vlc-om (f.; 
no nom. sing, or gen. pi.). 

ac Umax (usually f.). For adjectives see § 414. 

-60 vox (f.). 


-ee aiex or hollex (f. also a neuter form aiec or halec); 

vervex (m.). 

-Ic All fern, cicatrix; cervix; cornix; cSturnix, coxeudlx; 441 

lddix; matrix; nifirfitrix (the adjective has -i stem): 
natrix; ndtrix; radix; etrulx; vibic-em (nonom.s.). (Of 
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Inflexions. 



Examples of declensions of mute stems . 


Compare §§ 416, 422. 



Singular. 

Nom. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Loci 

Abl.j 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ac c. j 
Gen. 


Dat.i 

Loci 

Abl.j 


(adj. m. f. n.) 

m. or f. 

f. 

m. 

princep-s 

jddex 

seta-s 

pes 

jprinclp-em (m. f ) 
jprinceps (n.) 

Judlc-em 

aetat-em 

p6d-em 

princlp-ls 

Judic-is 

setat-is 

ped-l 3 

princlp-l 

Judic-I 

jEtat-i 

ped-i 

prIncip-5 

Judic -3 

setat-6 

ped-6 

prlnclp-es (no 
neut.) 

judic-es 

aetit-es 

ped-gs 

princip-um 

Judicum 

aetat-um 

(sometimes 

SBtat-ium) 

ped-um 

princip-Ibus 

Judlc-Ibus 

aetat-Ibtls 

ped-Ibua 


a. Stems ending in -n. 


Stems ending in -n form the nominative singular in one of two 44$ 
ways: 

Either Ihe nom. sing, is formed by dropping the final n; thus 
stems in -6n. -d6n, -g6n, and a few others which are all masc. or 
fem.: e. g. sermdn-, sermo (m.); lgglCn-, legio (f.); granddn-, 
grando (f.); 6rig6n-, tirlgo (f.). In the oblique cases -6n becomes 

-In. 


Or the stem becomes the nom. sing, without alteration or addi¬ 
tion. Thus stems in -m€n, which, except one, are all neuter, and 
a few others which are mainly masculine: e.g. agmfen (n.), gen. 
agmlnls; tiblcSn (m.), gen. tlblclnis. In the oblique cases -en be¬ 
comes In. 

Three words, c&n-la, J&v6n-is, ugn-ex, are exceptional. 

-in c&nls (m. f., old form cines (Plaut.). The derivative 

canicula seems to imply an -i stem). 

-fln (-In) nom. s. in -0. All except some here named are femi- 
nine, hftmo (m, also in old language with stems liomon-, 
hemon-); nfcrao (m. f. gen. and abl. sing, rare; cf. § 372): 
turbo (m. turben, Tib.) ; ciro (f. no gen. pi. The stem 
is cam- for oirfln-. In Liv. 37. 3 carats is nom. s.). 
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7/tf/. X/ ] Declension of Consonant Stems. 



margo (m. rarely f.); drlgo (f.); &b&rlglnes (m. 
aapergo (f.) ; comp&go (f.); ambagine (f. abl. s. only); 
indagiuem (f., also in gen. and abl. sing.); and other 
feminine substantives in -gdn. 


cardo (m.); ordo (m.); grando (f.); harundo (f.); hlrddo 
(f.); teBtddo (f.); alcedo (f.); gravedo (f.); dredo (f.); 
c'upldo (f. sometimes m.); BfilltddQ (f.), &c.; and some 
other abstract feminine substantives in -IdOn, -tdddn, See. 


-fin (-In) Admen (m.), a priest ; fldlcen (m.); oscen (m., some¬ 
times f.); tiblcen (m.); tublcen (m.); pecten (m.), 
gldten (n.); Bangven (n.), and more frequently sangvls 
(m.); pollin-em (m. also gen. and abl. s.). For stem 
f&mcn-, nom. f&mur (n.), see § 454- 

And the numerous verbal neuters; e.g. agmen, lenimen, 
pdtamen, vftldmen, nomen, &c. ; flarnen (n. is little used 
except in abl. s. and pi. and nom. acc. pi.); binomials 
(adj. gen. s. no other case); cognomlnem (adj. also abl. 
sing, and nom. pi.). 

-Sn sSn-ex (m. sometimes in poetry f.): the other cases do 

not contain -ec- (which is seen in senec-tus, senecio, See .); 
Juvfin-iB (m. f.). 

-on All masculine, except Juno and abstract substantives in 45 ° 

-idn, which are all feminine, even when used with con¬ 
crete meaning. 

igdao (m.); &qullo (m.); biro (m.); bilbo (m. once 
fern.); bdfo (m.); caupo (m.) ; cento (m.); eddon-e (m. 
only in the abl. case); loo (m.); llgo (m.); mango (m); 
macro (m.); opUio or upllio (m.); p&pllio (m.); praodo 
(m.); pugio (m.); 8ermo(m.); Btellio (in.); vospor- 
tilio (m.); titlo (m.); and others. 

caplto (m.); and other descriptive names of persons. 

ternio (m.); aSnlo (m.); and other names of numbers. 

into (also stem in -Sn with nom. AnlSn). 

commOnio (f.); perduelllo (f.); r6glo (f.); l€glo (t.); 
dpinlo (f.); dicion-em (f. acc. also in gen. and abl. sing.); 
and other derivatives from adjectives and present stem of 
verbs. 

lectio (f.); Sr&tio (f.); canatlo (f); Horbltio (f.); 
n&tio (f.); and many other derivatives from supine stem 
of verbs. 




& 
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Inflexions. 


cicatrix, cervix, meretrix, instances of an acc. pi. in ? 
are found). 



(/3) Stems in -g: 


4»a 


-tig conjunx, often written conjux (m. f.) ; bljugem, quadrljii- 

gem, &c. (adj. no nom. s., stems in -o more usual). 

-eg grex (m.); segrSg-em (adj. acc. s.) ; aquilex (in.). 

-Ig Btrix (f.) ; remex (m.). 

-ug frttgem (f. no nom. sing.; frux and fruges quoted as 

early forms of nom. s.). 

-£g rex (m.); lex (f.); exlex (adj. only nom. and exlegem, 

acc. s. ( in use). 


(c) Dental Stems. 

(a) Stems in -t: «43 

-at anas (f.), (gen. anitum, C. N. D. 1. 48). 

-6t compbB (adj.); imp6s (adj.). 

-tit intercus (adj. not found in abl. s. or nom. acc. or 

gen. pi.). 

-at (-It) caput (n. abl. in -i, Catull.); occiput (n.) ; sinciput (n.). 

-St Nom. sing, in - 5 s; &bies (f.); dries (m.); paries (m). 

Nom. sing, in -Ss; interpres (m. f.); indlges (m., rare in 
ing.): perpes (adj. abl. sometimes in -i); prsepes (adj. 
abl. sometimes in -i); sSges (f.); t«geB (f.); ImpfitS (abl. 
s. also rarely impStls gen- sing.). 

-St (-It) Nom. sing, in -Ss; 

Substantives: ames (m.?): caespes (m.); Tomes (m.): 44 < 
gurges (m.); limes (m.); merges (f. ?); palmes (m.); 
poples (m.); Btlpea (m.); termes (m.); trames (m.). 

Semi-adjectival: antiates (m. f., also antlstlta f.): 
cseleB (m., also in Ovid caelitibus regnls); cocIcb (m.) ; 
cSmes (m. f.); Sques (m.); boBpes (m., sometimes in 
poetry f.; also hosplta, as f. sing, and neut. pi.); miles 
(m. f.); pSdes (m. f.) ; prseBtea (in. f.); Bitelles (m. f.); 
vSles (m.). 

Adjectives: flies (mostly as subst. m. f.; gen. pi. 
usually, l^ecause in dactylic verse, alltuum); Cares of 
Care (from which Vergil has abl. Crarete, and Hor. 
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Cserlte); dives; sospes (also as epithet of Juno sosplta; 
old form dat. eeispiteiC. 1 . R. mo) ; siiperstes. None 
of these have neut. nom. acc, pi. 


-at A very numerous class of (chiefly abstract) substan- 4-u 

tives (all feminine) in -tat, e.g. civitas, oestas. cOlamltas, 
simultas, hereditas, tempestas, voluptas, cupldltas. The 
genitive plural is occasionally formed in -lum, especially 
from civitas and the three nouns next following, but from 
others than civitas rarely before the Augustan age. 

s&tlaB (f. usual only in nom. s.; acc. and abl. also in 
Lucret.). 

damnas (adj.; in foimula damnas esto, sunto both for 
nom. sing, and plur.). 


-fit n6po3 (m.); sicerdfis (m. f.). 

-at Juventfls (f.); B&nectas (f.); servltfls (f.); virtfis (f.); 

silds (f. only sing.). 

-Gt quifia (f.); inquies (f. also in nom. sing, as adj.); requies 

(f. no dative, or plural; also as an -e stem, § 340). 


03 ) 

Stems in -d : 

-&d 

vds (m. f. no gen. pi.), bail. 

-ad 

pfecus (f.), a bead of cattle. 

-Bd 

pes (m.); tripeB, comlpSg (adj.), &c.; compBdes (f. pi. 
also abl. s., compede, gen. pi. once compedium Plaut.); 
qnadrflpBs (f. usually, also m. n.; abl. sometimes in -i: 
nom. pi. quadrupfidia once in Colum.). 

-Bd (-Id) 

obsfis (m. f.; prsesBs (m. f.); dBsfls (adj.); rdsfia (adj.). 

-Id 

capls (f.); cassis (f.), a helmet; cuspls (f.); hence tri- 
cuspide (abl. sing.) ; (m. rarely f.); promulsla (f.). 

-rd 

efir (n. no gen. ph). Compounds of cor have stems in -1 
(§ 447)- 

- 03 d 

praa (m., gen. p). pradum, Lex Malac. 64; pradiun, 
Gai. but. iv. 94; old form of plur. provides). 

-fid 

custfia (m. f.). 

-aud 

laus (f., gen. pi. rarely in -iiun). 

-dd 

Pftlft* (f palda Hor.) ; inoda (f.); aubicus (f.). 

-Bd 

teres (in. f.) ; exheres (adj.) ; mercBt (f.). 



Inflexions. 





Examples of declension of 


nouns ^with -n stems. 



Compare § 428. 


Singular. 

Num. 

Acc. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Loc.) 

Abl.i 

Plural. 
Norn, j 
Acc. ) 
Gen. 
Dat.l 
Loc. r 
Abl.i 


m. n. m. f. 


tiblcgn ) 

tiblcla-em ( 
tiblcin-is 
tibicin-I 

A;;m£n 

agmln-Is 

agmln-i 

h6rno 

hom.Ln.-em 

homin-Is 

homin-i 

iegi5 

legi5n-em 

legion-Is 

leglon-I 

tibicin-6 

agmin-6 

homin-S 

legion-6 

tibicln-5s 

agmin-a 

homin-es 

legifln-es 

tlblcin-um 

agmln-um 

homin-um 

leglon-um 

tibicin-Ibus 

agmin-Ibus 

homin-lbila 

Iegl6n-Ibus 


3. Stems ending in -1, -r, -3. 


Stems ending in - 1 , -r p -s are used as the nominative singulai 45 , 
without addition or change, except that some neuters change 6s 
into tis, and others change 6r into ilr, 6s into us. 


(a) Stems in -1. %r * 

-il b &1 (m. sometimes in sing, n., no gen. pi.); Hannibal: 

Adherbal; &c. 

-ftl consul (m.); exul (m. f.); praesul (m. f.). 

-U vigil (m. sometimes f.); pervlgil (adj.); ptigil (adj.); 

mQgil (m. also mugilis). The ablat. sing, when it occurs 
(as in vigil and pervigil) is in -1 (cf. § 424)- 

stipellectil- (nom. s. supellex, f., no plural; abl. s. in i 
frequently); sll (n.). 

-01 adl (m. no gen. pi.). 

-ell f&l (n,); m 61 fn.), Both drop the second 1 in the nom. 

sing., and in plural have only nom. acc. 

(/J) Stems in -r. (Some arc pioj>crly in cf. § i8j.) 4U 

- 4 r LAr (rn.); bacc&r (n.) ; Jub&r (n.); lnst&r (n. only in nom. 

acc. sing.); pAr (m. t.); compftr (tn. 1 :: as adjectives the 
last two have -1 stems). 

-dr aquor (n.) ; mmrtnpr (n.) ; ddor (n. only nom. acc. 

except idtiris twice, AdSrlfl once in old poet). 





-Hr 


-Or 


-er ( r) 

-arr 

- 5 r 


y] 
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Four neuters change -or- to -ur- for nominative and 
cusative cases; 6bur (n.); f6mur (n., in other cases stems 
femOr- and femfin-, § 449, are alike used); jficur (n., in 
other cases stems jficOr-, jOcin&r-, are alike used, and more 
rarely JOclnflr-); robur (n., probably once had stem in -s; 
comp, robus-tus; and Cato probably wrote in one place 
robus). 


Slave names; e.g. Marcipor, i.e. Marcus' slave (por 
puer, old pover), Luclpor, Publipor, Quintipor, &c. were 
disused in Quintilian’s time. The stem was probably 
in Or. 

augur (m. f., once had stem in -s; cf. augus-tus); furfur 
(m.); LOinurcB (m. pi.); turtur (m. f.); vultur (m.); 
cicur (adj.). 

fulgur (n.); guttur (n. rarely m.); murmur (n.); 
Bulfur (n.). So Anxur (n. m. § 324), Tibur (n.). 


Hclpenser (m.); agger (m.); anser (m. rarely f.); assarts 
(m.); career (m.); CfiWrea (ra pi.); liter ( m -)i lave r 
(f.); Mulclber (m. also Mulclberl in gen. s.); mHUer (t.); 
Oplter (m.); passer (m.); procures (m. pi., sing, rare); 
tabor (also with stem in -ur), a kind of fruit-tree (f.?); 
the fruit (m.); vespfir-e (m. abl.; otherwise with -o stem); 
vOmer (m. sometimes in nom. vomls). 

dSgftner (adj. abl. always in -i); pauper (adj.); Hber 
(adj. abl. almost always in -1), fruitful. 

ftcOr (n.); oidiver (n.); clcer (n.); gibber (Plin. n.?); 
iter (n. rare except in nom. ncc, sing.); Itlnor (n. rare in 
nom. acc. sing.); Jdgfira (n. pi.; in sing, has stem in -o); 
pap&ver (n. also in Plaut. in.); piper (n.); slier (n.); 
slser (n.); sdber (n.); tHber (n.), (r) a bump, (2) a 
moril; Hber (n.), a teat; verbOra (n. pi. also abl. sing. 
verbOre, and rarely gen. s. verbena). 

pit«r (m.): miter (f.); frlter (m.); acclplter (m.); nil 
omit e before r in all cases except nom. sing. 


far (n., in plur. only nom. arc.). 

All, except three, masculine. 

Olor (m 'l ; sOror Cf.) ; uxor (f.); primOr-em (acc. m., nom. 
sing, not found, abl. a. usually in 1). 

ardor (m.); dftlor (m.) : ftmor (in.); cruor (in.) ; fui- 
gor (m.) ; and other verbals from present stem. 

actor (m.); auctor (ni. f.); Utor (in.); auditor (m.) ; 
censor (in.) ; aiul other verbals from supine stems. For 
adjeclises in comparative degree § 460. 





Inflexions. 



for (in.). 

ver (n. no piur.). 

vSliicris (f. Cf. § 430). 



(y) Stems in -s. 45? 

All except va3, os (a bone')) mensis, change 8 into r before a 
vowel; i.e. in all cases except nom. sing. 

-fls (-6r) All neuter, except lgpus and arbos. 

corpus (n.); dficus (n.); deddeus (n.); faclnus (n., also 
stem facindr-); faanuB (n.); frigua (n.); litus (n.); ndmua 
(n.); pectus (n.); pdcus (n. See also § 395) ; pgnus (n. 
more usually f. with stem in -u; see § 398); pignus (n.,* 
also stem pigndr-); stercus (n.); tempus (n., but tempdri 
is the best attested spelling for the locative); tergua (n.). 

ldpiks (m.); arbos (f. also arbfir). 
tdnus (indech), stretch ? used as adverb. 

-ts (-dr) nom. sing, -ub; other cases, -Sr. Originally -Ob, § a 13. 5. 

dcufl (n.); feedus (n.); fflnus (n.); gSnus (n.); glomus 
(n.); jagSrum (n. gen. pi. and Jugerlbus dat. abl. pi.; the 
other cases from an -0 stem); litus (n.); mUuus (n. in 
nom. acc. pi. both munera and muuia); bOlua (n.); Onus 
(n.); Opus (n.); poudua (n.); raudua (n.); nidus (n.) ; 
bScub (n. only nom. acc. sing.); bcSIus (n.); elduB (n.); 
vellus (n.) ; viscu8 (n.) ; ulcus (n.) ; vulnua (n.). 

VSnus (f.) ; vfitug (adj. ; abl. almost always vetere). 

-is (-dr) nom. s. -es (gen. -aria). 

CdriB (f.), pdbes (adj.); impilbes (adj., oftener lmpd- 
bls, neut. lmpdbe). 

-Is (-dr) clule (m. rarely f.); cucflmls (m., also with stem cucumi- 
§ 411); pulvla (m. rarely f., also pulvla). In oblique 
cases -la becomes -er; e.g. pulvla, pulvdrem (§ 184. 3). 

~aa vas (n., plural vasa, vaBorum. vaBls, from stem in -0, of 

which the singular is found in early writers), a •vessel; 
fas (n.), nefas (n., both only in nom. acc. sing.). 

Ob (11. See aiso § 398), a bone; exfls (adj. once in Lucr.). 

-fla (-dr) All masculine except 6b, a mouth . 

ISpfla (m.); hfli.Os (also h6n6r); lAbOs (more frequently 
lftb&r; once in Vcrg. libOrJ; c 616 s (also cdlor); pivo'a 
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(usually pavOr); Odoa (also Odflr); rdmfir (of. nunuB- 
culus); fl5s (m.); mos (m.); roa (m.); oa (n., no gen. 
pi., dat. and abl. rare). 

Adjectives of the comparative degree; e.g. m6U6r (m. 
f.), mSliua (n.); durlCr (m. f.), duriua (n.); &c. have 
ablat. sing, rarely in -i. Instances of the neuter also in 
-or are found in writers of the seventh century u.c.; e.g. 
prior, posterior helium in Valerius Ant., Claudius Quad. 
&c. 


-U3 (-ur) tellds (f.). 

eras (n.); Jub (n., gen. dat. abl. pi. very rare); ptia(n : ); 
rus (n.); taa (n.): (the last three have in plural only 
nom. and acc.). 

-sea (-©r) sea (n.; the gen. dat. abl. plural are very rare). 

-ens menBia (m.); mensium and mensuum genitive pi. are 

sometimes found in MSS. but mensum usually. 


Examples of declension of stems in -1, -r, and -a. V 51 


Compare § 433 * 


Singular. 

m. 

m. 

adj. 

m. 

Nom. 

conatll 

pater 

mfiUOr (m. f.) 
me litis (n.) 

hftnfls 
or honfir 

Acc. 

consM-em 

patr-em 

meU6r-em (m.f.) 
melius (n.) 

hondr-em 

Gen. 

consul-la 

patr-Is 

mellor-Ia 

honor-Is 

Dat. 

coneul-I 

patr-i 

mellor-I 

Lonor-I 

Loc. ) 
Abl. ( 

conaul-6 

patr-S 

melior-6 
(rarely mellon) 

honor-6 

Plural. 

Nom. ( 
Acc. ) 

consul-ea 

patr-«a 

meliOr-is (m.f.) 
melior-a (n.) 

honbr-Ga 

Gen. 
Dat. ) 
Loc. } 
Abl. j 

consul-uni 

patr-um 

melior-um 

honor-um 

conaul-Ihua 

patr-Ibua 

molior-Ibtts 

honor-lhuB 



Inflexions. 
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n. 

n. 

n. 

n. 

Num. / 
Acu. <[ 

cadaver 

rffbdr 

6pfia 

tempiia 

Gen. 

cadavGr-Ia 

robOr-Ia 

opfrr-13 

tempOr-is 

Dat. 

cadaver-I 

robor-i 

oper-I 

tempor-I 

l.oc. } 
Abl. ] 

Plural, 
Nom. ) 

cadaver-6 

robor-6 

oper-e 

tempcr-6 
(cf. § 434) 

Acc. ( 

cadaver-8, 

robor-8. 

oper-d 

tempor-a 

Gen. 
Dat. 1 
Loc. > 

Abl. J 

cadaver-um 

robor-um 

oper-um 

tempor-um 

cadaver-ibiis 

robor-Ibus 

oper-IbtSs 

tempor-Ibus 


CHAPTER XII. 

OLD OR EXCEPTIONAL FORMS OF CASES (Class II.). 


Singular Number. 

Accusative. On the omission of the final m see § 86. Its 4 t*a 
omission in writing was gradually given up during the 6th century 
U. C. . 

Genitive. On the omission of the final a see § 193. 5. Cicero, 
in his poems, and Lucretius appeal' to be the last who made use of 
this omission. 

1. Stems in -u. Four endings, besides the regular -a» 3 arc 463 
mentioned, viz.: 

(a) - uob , e.g. Benatuoa four times in the 5. C. de Baccnnalibus . 
Augustus is said to have written domos. Ritschl conjectures domuos. 

(b) -uii, the uncontracted ending is mentioned as used by seve¬ 
ral writers; e.g. aonatuls (Sisenna); anulu (Ter. Varr.); partuls, 
fTactuia domuls, victula, graduis. rituis (Varr.). Gellius (4, 16) 
hc.ieved that Varro and Nigidius Figulus wrote so always. 




Oldforms of Cases (Nouns of Class II.). 



(# -uus as found in MSS. (c.g. of Pliny the elder) was fcr^ 
baMy merely so written to denote the length of the d. It is found 
^also in the nom. acc. plur. 


(d) -1, see § 399. 

2. Stems in -L Partus is found on the Bantine bronze a.U.c. & 
621—636. 

3. Consonant stems. An ending in -us is found in some in¬ 
scriptions, but rarely later than 100 B.C.; e.g. Castorus, Veneras, 
Cererus, Honorus, CaBsarus, patrus, nominus, hominus, preevari- 
cattonus. 

An ending -es is found in Salutes, Apolones (before the 2nd 
Punic war), and Ceres. 

DATIVE. Consonant and -i stems, -e is found in inscriptions 4 > 
chielly before the end of the sixth century u.c.; ( a ) e.g. Junone, 
matre, salute, Dlove; also in one -1 stem mart©. It appears to have 
been retained in some phrases; e.g. solvendo sere alleno; jure dicundo, 
even in Livy and Suetonius. 

( 6 ) -ei in prae-Augustan inscriptions; e.g. Apolenei, legol, here- 
del Dlovei, Hercolet, See. The only instances from -1 steins seem 
to be fraudei, mortal, urbeL 

Both -ei and -e appear in the oldest inscriptions; 1 not till the 
time of the Gracchi. Corssen with others holds -ei to be the 
original dative suffix, -1 the locative. 

Ablative. 1 . Stems in -u and stems in - 1 . The ablative 4/j 
probably ended in -dd and -id (older -ed). But no certain instances 
occur in inscriptions except navaled, marid in the Duilli.tn in- 
scription. 

In one or two instances we have uu to denote long u; e.g. 
pequlatuu, arbitratuu. 

From .-1 stems we have, in pne-Augustan inscriptions, both -ei 
and -i; e.g. partel, parti; fontel, omnei, sorti. 

Ablatives in 6 from adjectives with nom. s. in - 1 b (cf. § 403) alc 
found occasionally, e.g. CmleBte. perenne, blmestre (Ovid), inco- 
liiTnft (Sen.); Viminale. Martiale (post-Aug. inscr.), cxgregale (frr 
quently in in^cr. of 2nd cent. p. Chr.); AntiochenBQ, Atheniense, 
Parmense, &c. (Plin.). 

2. Consonant stuns. In these it ended in early times in -0 and * 6 ? 
-id. Thus in very old inscriptions we have airid and aire ; patro, 
nominid. In the Duillian inscr. also -«d; e.g. dlctatored. (But 
the copy which we have is post-Augustan, and, as Ritsehl thinks, 

1 1 




Inflexions. 
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X lipt^'cn a faithful copy of the original.) In the 5 . C. de Bacc. 
is^coventionid. (No later examples.) Hence the ablative occa¬ 
sionally appears with 1, the d having fallen off; e.g. dedltloni, por¬ 
tion! (prsn-August, inscrip.); cami, vSnfiri, oneri (Plaut.); rationi, 
mucroni (Lucr. in elision), See. But since the time of the Gracchi 
the ablative in -S is much the most common even in inscriptions. 


Plural Number. 

Nominative and Accusative, i. -uus sometimes in in- 4 68 
scriptions and MSS. for-Gs (see Detlefsen's edition of Pliny, H.N.). 

2. Consonant stems. A few instances are found in MSS. of the 
ending -is. 

Genitive, i. Stems in -u. The contraction of -uum is rare; 
but currum (Verg.), passum (Lucil. Mart.) are lound; excrcitmn 
in Mon. Ancyr., magistratum (Liv. Cod. Veron .). 

2. Consonant stems. Varro speaks of old forms boverum, Jo- 
veium for bourn, Jovuni; and Charisius speaks of the annalist 
Caelius having used nucerum, and Gellius, the historian, regerum, 
laplderum. (from nux. rex, lapis). Possibly such forms are due to 
<i collateral stem in -Is (-fir); as in cucumls, §$ 405, 459; bus gen. 
ring., suer-is (Plaut.). But they may arise from the simple addition 
of -um to the gen. sing.; e.g. nucis-um would become nucerum. 
Compare famllias sing., familiarum plural. 

Dative and Ablative. The final s was omitted or not47> 
pronounced in early poetry before a word beginning with a con¬ 
sonant. 

The early form was in -ebus; e.g. tempestatebus. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

GREEK NOUNS. CLASS I. 


Greek nouns in the prae-Augustan period generally received 471 
slight changes, especially of vowels, to adjust them to the Latin 
usage. These forms were generally retained by the prose writers, 
but the Augustan poets, especially Propertius, < V vid and (later) 
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Class I. 


Statius, often introduced the Greek forms instead; and many worn 
m5fm common use are found in the Greek form only 1 . 


§L 


i. Stems in -a. 

The Greek nouns corresponding to the Latin -a stems, ended in 47* 
the nom. sing, as follows: masc. -6* (-as), fern, -d (-a), after a vowel 
or r: otherwise, masc. -77s (-8a), fern. -77 (-e). If Latinized all 
become simply -a. 

In oblique cases the Greek declension has (usually) -a, -e in the 47 _ 
vocative, -an, -en in the accusative singular. But the Latin voca¬ 
tive in and acc. in -am (or -em, from Greek gentile names) are 
often found even when the nominative retains the Greek form. 
Stems in -tes had vocative (Greek, as well as Latin) -ta, e. g. T hy- 
esta; also-te, e.g. Boots. Patronymics in -des had vocative -de, 
e.g. Tydldg, JEacIde, Alclde ; sometimes -da, e.g. ^iclda, Cecrdplda 
(Ovid), Anchislada (Verg.); accusative always -dgn, e.g. Laertia- 
den, Pellden. So also feminine nouns with nom. s. in -8; e.g. Cir- 
cen, Prlenen. 

The genitive, dative, and locative almost always take the Latin 
form -so. But Propertius, Ovid and later poets usually make the 
genitive in -8s from nominatives in -6. So also Quintilian in names 
like musics. A dative in -6 is rarely found except in some (not 
early) inscriptions, e.g. Baebiae Phoebe; Julias Stratonice, &c. 

The ablative of stems in -es and -S is usually -e. 

The plural is almost always in the Latin form. (Names of 474 
peoples &c. often have -um for -arum. See § 364.) 

The following examples will serve to show the variety in the 475 
nominative case singular. 

X. Greek nouns in -as (-&s)» or ("® a )« Masculine. 

(a) Appellatives. SpcSphanta. p 08 ta, nauta. plr&ta always. 
Similarly athlSta, bibliopSla, propSla, clthaxlsta, and in Plaut. 
trapeasita (jpair€^LT^s)\ danista (fi^ior*)?). In Cicero, anagnoates, 
geflmetrea, sophistes. Later dynastes, choraules, aliptes, cometes, 
pyctes, tetrarchea, pyrites, &c. So Batr&pea (acc. usually satripam ). 

1 “Nunc reccnliores instituerunt, grrecis nominibus gr.ccas dedina- 
tioncs potius dare, quod lamcn ipsum non semper fieri potest. Milii 
nutem placet rationem lalinam sequi, quousque patilur decor.” 

Qt T INTI 1.1 AN (r. 5. ftj). 
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'1& Gentile ?iames. Persa (Plaut.), Perses (Cic.); Scythes (t 
Seytha (Lucan). In Cicero Abderltea, Crotoniates, Epirotes, 
Stagirites. 


(c) Names of men. Hermia (Cic.), MIda (Ter.). Marsya (Hor. 
Ov.), Paus&nia (Cic.), Phasdria (Ter.), Pcrdicca (Curt.), Eeta 
(Ov.) } Pruala (Cic. Liv.). On the other hand Axchias, Amyntas 
(Cic.) ; Prasias (Liv.) ; Eneas, occ. 

Anchlses, Achates, Thyestes. Patronymics rarely have -a. Thus 
Heraclides, Alcides, Asclepiades, Pelides. But Atrida is found (Hor. 
Ov.). Lucretius has two patronymics from Latin names: Memmld- 
daa (dat. sing.), son of Memmius ; Scipiadas (nom. s.; Scipiadam 
acc. s. Hor.; Sclpiadce gen.s., Prop., Hor.; Scipiadas acc.’pl., Verg.), 
son of .Scipio. 

z. Greek nouns in -a (-a) or -77 (-6). Feminine. 

(a) appellatives. Ap 5 thee 5 ,, aulA, bibliotliSc£, tragoedid, comce- 
dia, prord, mdchaerd, purpura ( nopefivpa ), ancOrd (uy<vpa) } nausea 
(vavtrlA). epiBtula (fViOToX/;), scaena (otktivt]), always. In Cicero, 
grammatica, dialectlcd, rhetftrlca, mdsied : in Quintilian gram- 
mat ice, &c. 

(If) Names of places. .Etna, Creta, Libya, Sparta, Ida, Ithaca, 
&c., hut in Ovid usually Efcne, Crete, See. Thessaionica (Cic.); 
Thesaalonice (Liv. Plin.). Always CyrSne, Merog. 

(c) Names of women. For ’AAk/atJj/tj Alcumena (Plaut.), AIc- 
m 5 na (Cic.), AlcmenS (Ovid). In Cicero, Varro, fyc., Andrdmdcha, 
AntiOpa, Europa, Hgcdta, Hfilfina. Sfcmeia, &c. In poets usually 
Andromache, &c. But nympha (Cat. Verg. Ov.), nymphs (Ov.). 
Always Berenice, Hebe, Daphne, PorsephOne. Phoebe, Rhoddpc, 
Thdle, Tislph 6 ne, See. 


ii. Stems in -0. 477 

The -0 stems in Greek had -or (-Os) in nom.. -ov (-On) in accus. 
(and neuter nominative) singular. The Latin form (-ura) for the 
accus. is often found, even when a Latinized nominative (-ds, 
sometimes -er for -eras) is not found. The other cases rarely re¬ 
ceived any other than a Latin form. 

The following are instances of the usage: 

Singular, i. appellatives (Feminine), e.g. methOdus. perL 6 - 473 
dus, at 6 mus, antidOtus, dialectus, always. So trlmetrus or trimg- 
tor; tetrametrus. or tetrameter; on the other hand dlametroB (also 
dlametrus), perimOtroB, barbltos (m. and f); phaaelos, a boat % 
faseius, a boat , a bean. 
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5, Names of plants. See., e.g. acanthus (m.), asparagus (m.), 
^aBtfhOdOlus (m.), hyacinthus (ra.), hellgbOrus (m. more frequently 
heliebomm, n.), papyrus (f.), See. But lotOs (f.), aspaldthfis, See. 
Precious stones (mostly feminine), amethystus (r.), zmaragdus (m.), 
electrum (n.), topazos (f.), &c. Aniirtals , arctos (f.); Scorpios oi 
Bcorpius (m.), camfilus (m. f.), Sec. 


3. Names of towns and islands (feminine), e.g. Abydus, Cor- 
inthus, Lampsacus, Paphus. Cyprus, Khodus, TOnfidus, Epirus, See. 
The forms in Os, On (-or, - ov ) occur in the poets chielly. Always 
■® 83 r ptus, but (nom.) Imhros, Lemnos, Delos, Samos, Sestoa, Tyros, oec. 

Names of rivers and mountains (masculine), Pfinous, Cavstrus. 
Mseander, Parnassus, &c. Also Peneos, Sec. Usually Pelion (n.) 
and nom. Olympus (m.), Caucasus (m.), acc. Olympum, Caucasum. 

4. Names of men. Usually Latinized, especially those in -pov 
(-rus), preceded by a consonant; e.g. Teucer, MSleager, lately Me- 
teagros, AntipflLter, Alexander, Menander, sometimes MenandrOa, 
Evander, sometimes Evandrus. So we have as accusati\es Daid&lon, 
SIsyphum, Sec. 

The genitive is sometimes in -u; e. g. Menandru, Apollodoru. 

Panthds, voc. Panthu is a contracted form ( ndvdoos , Iloi^oe)- at 

Greek words in -fair (-eos), are either completely Latinized; 
e.g. TyndarOus, Penfilfius, or sometimes have nom. -Os, acc. -On or 
-0, e.g. AndrOgeos (gen. AndrOgeo, and AndrOgel in Vergil). 

So also a few names of places, viz.: Athos, Ceos, acc. AthOn 
(Cat. Ov. Verg.), Atho (Liv. Piin.), Ceo (Cic.). Coos (Mela), COds 
( I iv.) for Rows, Kwf, has acc. Coum (Plin. Tac.), abl. Coo (Cic. 
Blin.). 

Similarly lectica octophoro (abl. Cic.); Dlanam Tauzopolon 
(Liv.); nave thalamego (Suet.) ; Sec. 

For some stems in eu- (eu-) see § 482. 


Plural. The Nominative rarely in -ce; e.g. Adelphce (Ter.), 479 
cantfphOrce, arctoe, cosmos (Cic.), Solos, lotos (Plin.). I he Greek 
genitive in -oiv (-On) is found sometimes with liber as the name of a 
book; e.g. Vergil's Bdcflllcon, Oeorglcon; Manilius’ AstronOmlcon; 
rarely otherwise; e.g. Colonia Therason, for Therseorum (Sail.). 

On the genitive in -um, e.g. Pelasgum, Grajum, see § 365. 





Inflexions. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

GREEK NOUNS. CLASS II. 


Greek nouns of this class, as of the first class, frequently retain 4 o 
such of their Greek inflexions as are not very dissimilar to the Latin 
inflexions. Plautus, Terence and Cicero for the most part Latinize 
the inflexions. Propertius, Ovid and the post-Augustan poets very 
frequently retain the Greek vowels and -n (for -m) of the acc. sing, 
and short pronunciation of the final syllables. Intermediate between 
these two parties stand Vergil and Horace, who with Corn. Nepos, 
Pliny and other post-Augustan prose writers share the same ten¬ 
dency as Ovid, but use many of the Latin forms. The Greek 
forms in all writers are much more frequent in proper names than in 
appellatives. 


i. Stems in -o, -eu, -y. 4 3 * 

-o (tf) Masculine, nom. in - 5 s; acc. -oem or (poet.) - 53 . ; 

gen. -Sis; dat. - 61 . Plural nom. -66s; acc. - 5 as; gen. 
-Sum; dat. abl. -6Ibua?(-6Isln once in Ovid), 
e.g. heroB, Minos. 

(b) Feminine. All cases in -o, except gen. -Us. Ovid 
occasionally has accusative in -on. The early poets (En¬ 
nius, Pacuvius, Accius, and once Plautus), treated than 
as having stems in - 5 n (e.g. DIdonem, See.). So also the 
late writers, e.g. Servius, Macrobius. 
e,g. Allecto, Argo, CalUsto, C&lypao, Dido, Echo, Hero, 
lb, Ino. Manto. Theano, Sappho. 

-eu Masculine. Nom. -Sus; voc. -eH; acc. -eum or (poet.) 

6a 1 ; gen. -el or (poet.) -eda; dat. abl. -eo. The poets 
(e.g. Verg. Ov. Prop.), often treat -el, -eo as one syllabic 
(see § 232). 

1 Cicero in a letter tc Atticus (6. 9. § 0 had used the expression 
“In Pirrcca cum ixissem, 11 and, Atticus l.aviug r mmented mi it, Cicero 
replies (7. 3. § io), “Venioad * Pirrcea,’ in quo magis reprehend end us 
sum, quod homo Komanus * Pineca’ scripserim, non ‘Pincum,’ sic 
cnim oinncs nostri locuLi sunt, quam quod ‘ in’ addidcrim.” 
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e. g. Atreus, Cepheus, Erechtheus, Mnestheus, Nereus, 
Orpheus. Peleus, Perseus, PrOmetheus, Pirseeus, Proteus, 
Tereus, Theseus, Typhceeus, Tynd&reus, &c. For metres 
sake we have in acc. IdOmSnea, IllOnea (Verg.), Capanea 
(Stat). 


Sl 


The plural is rarely found ; e. g. accus. Megaxeos 
(Quintil.), Phiueas or Phineas (Mart.). 

The name of the Macedonian king Perseus had an e- 
stem used in Cicero, and an -eu stem used in Livy. 
Other writers generally follow Livy. Thus in Cicero, 
nom. Perses ; acc. Persen, rarely Persem ; gen. dat. Pers©; 
abl. Persa. In Livy, nom. Perseus; acc. Perseum and 
Persea; gen. Persei; dat. abl. Perseo. 

In Horace are found AchillSI, Ulixdi. 


The Greek (m.), is in Lat. always amphora 

(f.). 


-y Nom. -y3 Voc. -y (in poets); acc. -yn or -ym; gen. -yis ^3 

or-yos; dat. -yi; abl. -ye. 

c.g. chfilys (f.), Cotys (m.), Erinys (f.), Halys (m.), 
Phorcys (f.), Tethys (f. dat. Tethyl once Catul.). 


2. Stems in -e and - 1 . 4S4 

-e (a) Masculine. Nom. s. -5b 1 * . Acc. -em or more fre¬ 

quently (especially in post-Augustan writers), in -en. 
Gen. usually in -I s , sometimes -Is. Abl. in - 5 . rarely -e. 

In plural these stems are often treated as if they ended 
in -a 3 . 

-ce e. g. Pham&ces. 

-che e.g. L&ches. 

-te e.g. Acestes, Achates, BOOtes, Euphrates, Hippder&tes. Iphl- 

crates lB6crites, Mithridates, Orestes, Phraetes. Pdiycr&tes, 

Socrates, Thyestes, TIrld&teB, TlmOcrates, X&ndcr&tos, &c. 

A genitive in -© is occasionally found in the poets; 
e. g. AntlpbAt®, Boot®, Orest© Thyeat®. 

1 These stems properly end in -os, or e.g. Spares, 7/^os. 
The final s, which is changed lo r in Latin (§ 183 £), is omitted in 
Greek. t 

a In Greek inscriptions such forms as ^oMrparou, KaXXivparai/, KaX* 
&c., (instead of ZioKparovs, &c.), occur, even in Attic. 

3 Forms like ITpo^rAat, &c. occur La Greek since Plu¬ 

tarch. 
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e.g. Alcibiades, Aristides, Cameades, DI 6 medes, Euripides. 
Ganymfides, HypSrides, Miltiades, P&lamfides. Parmenides, 
Simonides, Thdcydldes. Proper patronymics belong to 
the first class, § 475. 



-ne e.g. ArtAphernes, Clisthfines, Demosthenes, Diogenes, 

XSnophanes. 


-le e.g. Achilles (see § 482), Arlstbtelea, Hercules, Praxiteles, 

Thales (sec § 494); Agathftcles, EmpfidOcles, Thgmistftcles, 
Pericles. 

A few instances of acc. in - 3 , arc found from stems in 
-cle. e.g. Pfiriclea, StrAtoclea (Qiiintil.); Fythoclea, Sophfl- 
clea (Sen.) ; Eteocl§a (Stat.). 


-se (-ze) e.g. Gotarzes, Oaxes, Ulixes (see§482), Xerxes, Vologeses 
(some cases of a stem in -0 are found from the last-named). 

(0) Neuters. Nom. acc. sing. -6s or -us. Norn. acc. pi. -5 (no 485 
other cases), e.g. cet6s, m 616 s. peiAgus; Tempi (plur. only). 
Pelagus (n.), and cetus (m.), are also used with -0 sterns. So also 
Srgfcum (acc.), erehl (gen.), erebo; chao (dat.), cac6eth6s (adj. n.). 

-1 ( a ) Feminine (chiefly, except names of rivers). Nom. 43c 

in -is. Acc. in -im or -In, abl. -i. 

Appellatives: e.g. bAsis (acc. also in -em), cannAbis, 
phthisis, p&rfllysls, p6esis, pristis, tlgris (also with stem 
in -id). 

Names of Persons, e.g. Sesostris (m.), Mephitis (f.), 
Alcestis (f.). 

Names of Places, e.g. Amphipftlis, NeApOlis, See. \ 
ChArybdls, HispAlis, Lept s, Memphis, Sybaria, Sec., also 
the plurals Gadla, Sardla, Syrtis, Trallis. 

Names of Rivers. Masculine, e.g. Albis, Baetls (abl. 
also in -6), Llggrls, Liris, TamSsis, TAnais, Tigris (see also 
§ 501), TIbSris; VesSria, Vlsurgls. 

A gen. pi. in -on occurs in the word mStamorphoseOn as 
part of the title of Ovid's work. 

( 0 ) Neuter. Nom. in -i. CappAri, gumml (or c ummi ), 4S7 
Binapi, &c. These three are also found with nom. in -is, 
acc. in -im. 


3. Consonant stems. 

The Creek forms are: Singular gen. -6s (Lat. -Is); acc. -A 
(Pat.-em): Plural nom. -6s (Lat.-es). Other differences apply 
only to particular stems. 
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(a) Labial stems: 

-« 1 > eg. Loelaps (m.). 

-Op e.g. iEthiops (m.), PSlopa (m.). 

“ 5 p e.g. Cyclops (m.). 

~^P e.g. gryps (m. In plur. also grypi, gxyporum, grypis. 

Some MSS. have ph for p). 

-ab e.g. Arabs (m., also nom. ArAbus; abl. ArAbd). 

-yb e.g. Chalybs (m.). 

(£) Guttural stems: 49C * 

-Ac e.g. anthrax (f.), Corax (m.). 

“6c e.g. Cappadox (some cases from steins in -o in post- 

Augustan writers). 

-yc e.g. Eryx (m. acc. Erycum; abl. Eryco Cic. Tac.). 

“Ic e.g. choanix (f.), CIlix (adj.), hystrix (f.). 

-Ac e.g. thOrax (m.), Ajax (m.), Thrax (m.), Phaeax (m.). 

-yc e.g. Ceyx (m.), bombyx (m.). 

-^ch e.g. 6nyx (m. f.), sard6nyx (f.). 49 * 

-nc e.g. lynx (f. rarely m.). 

~fe e.g. Pbryx (m.), Styx (f.), Iapyx (m.). 

-yg e.g. coccyx (m.). 

-ng e.g. Sphinx (f.), syrinx (f.), phalanx (f.). 

(c) Dental stems: (a) stems in -t. 

-At (i) Neuter. Nom. s. in -A: Plural nom. in -tA; gen. 

in -torum; dat. abl. in -tis, sometimes in -tlbus. 
e.g. diploma, emblema, eplgramma. piripegma, pfin 
strama, plasma, pOema, prOblema, tOreuma. The early 
scenic poets and Sueton. treated schema as having an -a 
stem with short penult (but Nicvius h schSmAte): Varro 
is said to have used schSmAsIn as the dat plur. In 
Plautus glauchmam (acc.) for yXavKos^ia (n.). 

(2) Neuter. Nom. s. in -As; e.g. artOcreaB, bdcSras, 
erysipelas. 

-It Nom. s. in Is; e.g. ChAris (f.). a: , 

Neuter. Nom. s. in -I; e.g. oxymeii, hydrOmSU. 

-Ot Nom. s. in -6s; e.g. .SgOceros (m.), rhlnficfiros (m.). 494 

Eros (m.). 

-et Nom. s. in -6s; e.g. lfibea (m,), magnea (nrO; Cr6s,DAro*, 

ThAles, Chrftmea, PhllOlAches, &c. The last three have 
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also forms as from -i stems; e.g. Th&lem, 

(§ 484. It has vowel, not dental, stem in Herodotus 
and Attic Greek). 

Norn. s. in -es; e. g. Parnes. 


Nom. s. in -as, rarely in -ans; acc. in -anta, often in 495 
poets; vocative sometimes in -a; e. g. Calcha, Palla. 

e.g. adamas (m.), glgas (m.), ftlephas (m. the other 
cases most frequently formed as from a stem in -anto); 
Atlas (m.), Calchas (m.), Corybantes (m. plur.), Palla3 
(m.), Thoas (m.). 

For the Greek forms AcrAgas (m.), Taras (m.) in prose 
we have regular -0 stems; e.g. Agrlgentum, T&rentmu. 
Nonvs. in -on. All masculine. 4?6 

e.g. hOrlzon, scazon, Anacreon, AutOmftdon, Charon, 
Leon, Timoleon, Fhaftthon, draco (but as proper name 
Draco, Draconis), Creon, Antiphon, Xenophon. 

The last three words, and others ending in -phont, have, 
in Plautus and Terence and sometimes in Cicero, stems 
in -on. nom. -0 ; e.g. Creo, dat. Creont; Cteslpho, acc. Ctesi- 
phonem; &c. (besides Creon, dat. Creonti, Hor. Stat. See.). 

Nom. s. in -us. 497 

e.g. Pessinus (m.), Sglinus (f.), Tritpezus (f.). For 
Sittous Cicero has Sipontum; Lucan and Silius Slpils 
(m.); so in Livy and Pliny, Hydruntum ('YSpouy). 
Acheruns (Plaut., Lucr.), Acheron (Cic. &c.). 

Nom. s. in -Is; e.g. SImois. 

Nom. s. in -ns; e.g. Tiryns 


(ff) Stems in -d. 

I n nom. sing, -d gives place to -s. 

■dd Nom. s. in -&b. All feminine; e.g. hebdftmas, lampaa 

(acc. s. generally lampada); Pallas (dat. s. Pallidl once); 
Areas, Cyclas, Dryas, Hamadryas, Hyas, Ilias, Msenas’ 
Nftmaa, OrSas, Pleias, Thyas. 

A few instances of gen. pi. in -Sn occur; e.g. hebdfl- 
m&don, Arc&don (Varr.); and of dat. pi. in -asm; e.g. 
Hamadrjasin, Sec. (Prop.) ; TroAsin, Lemniisln (Ovid). 

Od Nom. s. in -Us; e.g. trlpQa (in.), dAnypus; MclamimB, 4 

m. (voc. Melampu, once in Stat.). From (Edlpus (m.) 
the following forms are found, chiefly in Seneca (Taw ) 
and Statius: 110m. -fis, -tides; voc. -ft; acc. -um (Cic.), 
-Bda? -Odem, -Bden: gen. -Odls (Cic., Slat.), -flase (Sen ’ 
Stat.), dat. - 6 d®; abl. -od« (Cic.), -ftd*. 
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\t\W /7 Nom. s. in -ys; voc. in -y in poets; e.g. chl&mys (tf. 

pfilamya (f.), lipys. 



-Id Nom. s. in -is; voc. in poets (not Plant, or Ter.), fre- 500 

quently in -I. Other Greek forms arc frequent; dat. 
sing, in 1 occurs once, viz. Mlnoldl (Catul.). 


As regards the acc. s. these stems fall into two classes: 

(1) Acc. s. in -Idem in prose and pree-Augustan poets; 
in -Ida in post-Augustan poets. All feminine. 


Appellatives: c.g. aegis, aspls, cantharis, endrdmis, 
OphSmOriB, herois, pOriscOlis, prdboscis, pyramis, pyxis, 
t^rannis (acc. s. in -ida once in Cicero). 

Names of persons: e.g. Amaryllis, Bacchls, Chrysis, 
Doris, Lais, Lycoris, Phyllis, Thais. 

Patronymics,&c.: e.g. Brlseis, CadmSls, Colchis, Gnosis, 
Mlnois, Prlamgis, SalmOnis, TItanis. 

Names of countries: e. g. Aulis, Chalcis, Locris, Persia, 
Phocis. 


(2) Acc. s. in -im or, sometimes, esp. in Augustan 501 
and post-Augustan poets, -in. So all masculines and 
some feminines. An abl. or dat. s. in -I is found in sonic; 
e.g. EupGli, Oslri, PhalAri, Thetl, SOmlrami. A gen. in 
-is (besides -idls) is found from Apis, Maeotis, Osiris, 
Serapis, Tanais, iris. 

Appellatives: e.g. Ibis (f., also in plur. ibes, iblum), 
Iris (f.), tigris (both river and animal, also declined as 
if with stem in - 1 . Dat. abl. plur. only tigribus). 

Names of persons. Masculine; e.g. Alexia, AdOnis 
(in Plautus once acc. Adoneum), Daphne. EupOlis, Nabis 
Faria (the last three have acc. also in -Idem), Mc&ris, 
ThyrsiB, Zeuxis, Andbis, Busiris, Osiris, Serfipis. 

Feminine; e.g. Isis, Sfimlramis, Procria, ThStis. 

Names of countries: e.g. PhAsis (f.), Phthlotis (f.) 
have also acc. in -Idem or -IdA. 


-Id Nom. s. in -Is; e.g. apsis (f.), crSnis (f.). (From Kpryirib- 

we have only an -a stem, crgplda.) 


(d) Stems in -n. 

These generally retain -n in nominative (except some in -On); 
acc. s. frequently in -A; plur. in -As. 

-On Nom. s. usually in -On; gen. s. sometimes in -nOs; e.g. 

cAnon (m.), dsemou (m.), gnOmon (ui.) v sindon (f.), 
Arlon (m.), Gorgon (f.), Memnon (m.), Ixlon (m.). 
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Some have also nom. s. in-o; e.g. Agamemno 
Amphlo (m.), LAcSdasmo (f.), Macfido (m.), Strymo (m.). 
Iasbni dat. sing, in Statius. 


-Sn e.g. PMlopcemen. 

-an Masculine; e.g. paean, Aleman, Acarnan, Titan (rarely 504 

declined as with -0 stem), Pan (acc, s. always Pana). 

- 5 n Mostly masculine. 

Names of persons and things. Nom. s. usually in -0 ■ 505 

e.g. arrhabo (sometimes f.), mydpiro, Bipho, Apollo (also 
e.g. Apolllnem), Laco, Amphltruo, Drbmo, Phormio, Simo, 
Tr&nio, Dio, Hifiro, Milo, Parmenio, Plato, Pyrrho, Zeno! 

So also stems in -phon, see § 496. 

But Triton, Telamon, Chiron. 

Names of places. Nom. s. usually in -on; e.g. CSlfiphon 
(m.). Marathon (f.), SIcyon (f.), Bib^lon (f.), C&lydon (f.), 
Hfilicon (m.), Cithaeron (m.), (Rublco (m.), is not a Greek 
word). For Ancon, Croto (m.), we have often -a stem, 
viz. Ancona, CrbtSna. 


-€n e.g. attAgen (m. Also a stem in -a, attagena); Siren (f.), 506 

splen (m.), Troezen (f.). 

-in e.g. delphin (m. usual nom. delphinus); Eleu3in (f.), 

TrAchin (f.). Rarely nom. s. in -s; e.g. SalAmis (f.). 


in Stems in «b or -r: exhibit simple stem in nominative, 
e.g. nectar (n.). 

-6r all masculine, e.g. rhetor (m.), Amyntor, AntSnor, Castor, 

Hector (Hectorem ap. Cic. T D. 1. 44), Mentor, NeBtor. 

-us (ur) Nom. s. in -us; e.g. Llgus. 

-gr Nom. s. in -er; e.g. &er; (m. acc. s. usually a€ra, but 

aerem in Cato and Cclsus); ©ther (m. acc. always 
©thfirA). 

-er e.g. character (m.), crater (m.)acc. critera (Cic.). Also 

with stem in -a; nom. s. cratgra and creterra. For pan¬ 
ther, stater, we have always panthera, statgra. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 

Adverbs and Conjunctions are indeclinable words, some of 508 
them cases of existing words, others cases of lost words, others 
words with case-suffixes, different from those in common use in 
Latin, others mutilated remnants of fuller expressions. 

They are here arranged according to the final letter of the 
ending, which sometimes is a suffix, sometimes pail of the stem 
or some modification thereof. 

-a Abl. sing. fem. from -0 or rather -a stems. (Cf. § 1120.) 5C g 

ea, in that direction ; hac, iliac, and (Plaut., Ter.) 
ilia; alia; qua, quaque, quanam, qualibet; nequaquam, 
by no means ; usquequaque, everywhere; utralibet, in 
whichever direction you please. These ablatives are often 
used with tenus; e.g. eatenus, thus far , hactenus, qua- 
tenus, quadamtenus, aliquatenus. So circa, about; juxta, 
close; erga, towards. 

Supra (supera Lucr. often), above ; infra, below; 
extra, outside; intra, within; ultra, beyond; citra, on this 
side; contra, against. (See §160. 6.) So frustra (in Plaut, 
sometimes frustra; n0 frustra sis, not to deceive you\ 
in vain. 

So with prepositions, which in the ordinary language 
take an accusative; e.g. antea (antidea old), antehac 
(antldhac old), before; postea (postidea old), postiiac, 
afterwards ; interea, meanwhile; prseterea, praaterbac, 
besides ; propterea, therefore ; quapropter, wherefore. 
These expressions may be compared with paucis post 
dlebus, &c. 

-a Apparently accusatives plur. neut. 510 

Ita, thus (comp, iti-dem); quil, wh.reas; aliuta (in 
old law), otherwise: it stands to aliud, aliut in same 
relation as ita to id. 

-30 prso, in front (old locative?). 

-6 Adverbs chiefly of manner (e.g. certo for certod; comp. ;u 

our&)f, outgo). 

(1) from substantives. 
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ergo, account of, therefore (epycp); extemplo.. atinJ 1 i 
(extempulo, diminutive of extempore); ilico, the spot, 
instantly (in loco); m6do, only, just now (lit. in measured 
terms)', numero (pras-Ciceron.), just (PI. Ampb. i8o), 
quickly (Varr. R. R. 3. 16. 7 ) ? usually too soon (lit. by 
number iy, oppido (prx-August.), very (lit. on the plain , 
cr. €nL 7 re 8 (os); postmodo, afterwards (cf. § 528); prssto, 
at hand ; prdfecto, really (for pro facto ?); propemodo (Pi! 

Ps. 276), almost (cf. § 528). 

(2) From noun adjectives and participles. 

arcano '(Plaut.), secretly; asslduo (Plaut.), constantly; 
certo, for a certainty; cito, quickly; continuo, straight - 
way; crebro, frequently; denuo, afresh (de novo); directo, 
directly , straight; falso, falsely; fortuito, by chance; gra- 
tuito, gratuitously; liquido, clearly; manifesto, palpably; 
merito, deservedly; mutuo, mutually; necessario, necessa¬ 
rily; omnino, entirely (as if from an adj. omninus); p 8 r- 
petuo, perpetually; precario, on sufferance; raro, seldom; 
secrfcto, secretly; sediilo, actively; Berio, seriously; sero| 
late; subito, suddenly; supervacuo (post-Aug.), super¬ 
fluously; tdto, safely; vero, indeed , no doubt. 


bipertito, tripertito, quadripertito, divided into two, 
three, four; improvlso, unforeseen; inaugurato, without 
taking auspices ; inoplnato, necopinato, unexpectedly; See. 


(3) Ablatives of order . 

primo, in tlse first place; secundo, tertio, &c.; postremo 
ultimo, in the last place; immo (imo, at the bottom}) at 
the least , 71 ay rather. 


(4) Direction towards a place. 

eo, thither; eodem, to the same place; eousque, adeo, 
so far; quo-ad, as long as; hue (for hoc), hither; adhuc, 
hitherto; illo, Uluc(illoc Plaut.), thither; isto, istuc (istoc 
Plaut.); alio, elsewhither; quo, whither; quonam, quo- 
vis, quocumque, quoquo, quousque; aliquo, somewhither; 
citro, to this side; ultro, further; Intro, inwards; retro, 
backwards; utro (rare), to which of the two sides; utro- 
que, in either direction ; neutro, in neither direction. 
porro, further (noppa)) ) quocirca, cf. § 160. it. 


o-voijuB or 0 -vorsum, lit. turned towards; but vorsus and vorsum 5ia 
were used indifferently and not inflected. 

horsum, hitherwards (ho-vorsum); quorsus, quorsum, 
whitherwards f istorsum, illorsum (Cato ap. Fest.), 
allorsuru. aliquo vorsum. utroque vorsum. altrovorsum 
(Plaut., &c.), qvoqvoversus (Cic.),qvoqveversum (Cscs.). 
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controversus (adj.), in dispute (turned against) \ 
trorsus, introrsum; retrorsum, dextrorsum, sinistrorsum. 


deorsum, downwards ; seorsum, separately (se-vorsum, 
turned to itself J or turned aside) ; sursum, upwards ; pror- 
sum, prorsus, forwards ; rursum, rursus, backwards 
again. (Susum, prosum, rusum (russum), are forms 
also found in Plant., Lucrct., &c.) 


quando, when (quam-do); aliquando, sometimes; quando- 5*3 
que, whenever , some time or other; quandoeumque, when¬ 
soever; endo, also indu. old forms of in; (comp, indupe- 
rator for imperator, Fain., Lucr.: indigeo, indlpiscor, &c.). 
dtu, for long; interdiu (interdius Cato, Plaut., cf. 5*4 
§ 828), //; the daytime; noctu, by night; simitu (also, in 
an Augustan inscription, slmitur), at the same time; du- 
dum, a long time (for diu-dum). 

Apparently old forms of ablative. (Comp, facilumed in s^s 
S. C. de Bacc.) From adjectives with -o stems both posi¬ 
tive and superlative. 

c. g. segre, hardly (segro-); blande, soothingly (blando-); 
certe, surely (certo-); considerate, with consideration 
(considerate-); docte, skilfully (docto-); plane, quite 
(piano-); ornate, in ornate manner (ornato-) ; promisee 
(lav. 5. 48); recte, rightly (recto-); sane, of course 
(sSno-); valde, very (valido-); vere, truly, actually 
(vero-); & c. 

ardentissime, most eagerly; audaclssime, most boldly; 
creberrlme, very frequently; doctlsslme, very skilfully; 
maxiine, especially; minime, least of all; paeniBBume 
(Plaut.), very nearly; &c. 

apprlmo ( p rse-C iceroinan), exceedingly (ad-primo) ; fare, 
ferme (superlative of fere?), almost. 


(1) From -0 stems; b6n8, well (bone-); male, badly 516 
(raalo-); infeme, below (inferno-); superne, above (su- 
perao-). Perhaps here belong t8m€re f rashly; mactS, 
blest . (Some take macte for a vocative; but it appears 
to be invariable in form, though used with a plural (cf. 
however, Plin. H. N. 11. 12), or as an oblique predicate.) 

(2) From other stems; abunde, abundantly; ante (for 
antid), before , forte, by chance (abl. of fors); facIlS, 
easily (facUi ; comp, dulce ridens, &c.); impune, with 
impunity (as if from adj. impunis); m&gS (cf. mfigis, 
§ 545 )i more; psne, almost; rSpente, suddenly (repenti-); 
rrte, duly; sspe, often; sponte, of its own accord (abl. of 
a nom. apona); BUblime, aloft (subllmi ); vOlupe (or 
better volup), with pleasure (almost always with eat). 




-pe 


-v6 


-c6 


-qvg 


-pt6 

-d6 


-ne 


Inflexions. 


f Bool 


So the ablatives mane, in the morning ; Idee, by 
light; nocte, by night; magnopere, greatly (magno ope*©/.- 


bercle, J pon honour (for Hercules. See Syntax). 

A form of que (compare quispiam, quisquam) ; nem-pe, 517 
indeed (nam-pe, comp, namque); quippe, indeed (for qui 
per comp, utique) ; prope, nfflr(comp. proximus,§754,aJ. 

Perhaps for vel. Sive (old seve, hence seu), or if; neve 5'8 
(neu), or not. 

ceu, as (for ceve, ce being of pronominal origin ?). 5 * 9 

Inc, illlc, &c., see §524. 3; ecce J behold (for ence); sic, 
thus (cf. §524). 


Appended to pronouns (a kind of reduplication); e.g. 520 
quisque, each; quandoque, whenever; qulcumque (qui- 
quomque), whosoever; ublque, everywhere; undlque, 
from all sides; utique, anyhow; usque, ever; uterque. 
each . Also absqve, without (abs); atque (ac), and also 
(for ad-que, cf. p. 50); ngque (nec), not; namque, for. 
e.g. suopte; see § 389. For pote? comp, utpote, as. 52T 
i.e. the preposition de shortened by losing the accent?; 522 
e.g. inde, thence (im-de); Indidem, from the same place; 
delude, exinde, thereupon; prolnde, perinde, just so; sub- 
lnde, immediately afterwards , repeatedly; unde, whence 
(quom- or cum-de); undlque, from all sides ; undScum- 
que, whencesoever; quamde (Kim., Lucr.), than. 
sine, without; p 5 ne, behind (for pos-ne comp. § 535, and 5*3 
for -ne comp. supernS from supernus). 

n 5 , not, lest; ne (wrongly written nse), verify (comp, 
vat, id)); ng interrogative particle, perhaps the same 
as ne. Comp, ng-fas, ng-quis, ng-vis, § 728. 


-I (rarely 1 ) (1) Ablative cases of manner, 

qul, (interrogative and relative like ut), how , in which 
case; quin, why notl but fqui-ne); alioqui, alloquln, ce- 
teroqui, ceteroquin, in other respects (the final n is of 
obscure origin); nequlquam, to no purpose; atqui, but; 
perhaps also quippe; si, if (abl. or loc. of pronoun, in 
which case); nisi, unless (for ne si); quldem, indeed; si- 
quldem, if indeed , since; quasi, as if (quam si); sic, thus 
(sl-ce. in which or this way); ni, not (for ne, nei), also 
used as = nisi; quidnl, why not? dti (ut), now (for 
quo-ti); utique, any how; utlnam, O that! ne utlqi am 
(nutiquam), by no means. (For itidem see §§ 5 to, 531.) 

(2) praafiscini (also praeflscine), without offence (prse 
fasclno-, for i.e. to avert bewitchments); proclivl (or pro- 
cllvg), downward (proclivl-, old stem procllvo-); brevl, 
in few words (brgvi-). 




■bi 


-b 

-am 


-dam 
-om (um) 


V.] Adverbs and Conjunctions. 

(3) Locative cases; illl, isU (Plaut., Ter.); lnic, 1 st] 
there (illo-, isto-); hie, here (ho-); pridem, some tii. 
ago; and perhaps h§ri (in Quintilian’s time her 6 ), yester¬ 
day; peregri, more commonly peregre, abroad , from 
abroad ; temperi, in good time (tempos-); and others 5 see 
in Syntax. 



Ibi, there (is); inibi, therein; postibl (Plaut.), thereupon; 525 
interibi (Plaut.), in the meantime; Ibidem, in the same 
place; dbl, where (for quobi, cubi); ubique, everywhere; 
ublcumque, wheresoever; sl-cubi, if anyw/oere; all-cubi. 
somewhere; alibi, elsewhere (all-); utrftbi, at which of 
two places (utro-); utrubique, at both places . 
ab (abs ),from; 6b (obs), opposite to; sub (sub3), under. 

Jam, now; etiam, also (et Jam); qu 6 niam, since (quom 526 
Jam); nunciam (Plaut.), now (nunc Jam); nam, for , 

(? now)] quam, how , as; quamquam, however , although; 
allquan-do, sometimes; aUquamdiu, for some time; niltl- 
quam (§ 524), not at all; uspiam, usquam, any where; 
nusquam, no where; prsequam, compared with; tarn, so; 
tamquam, as if; tandem, at length. 

cSram, face to face (com, os-); clam, secretly (comp, 
oc-cul-o, conceal ) ; obviam, opposite (obvio-; or ob viam, 
comp, obiter); palam, prOpalam, openly (pad-? pand6re); 
perpSram, badly (per-per-am? thoroughly ?); promlscam 
(Plaut.), promiscuously; protlnam (Plaut.), immediately. 

So the compounds with fariam ; c. g. blfariam, divided 
in two (bl-); trifariam, quadrifariam; multifariam, in 
many places; pluiifariam, in several places. 

quondam, at one time. (Comp, quidam, a certain one.) s*7 
Probably accusative cases. 

donlcum (Plaut., donique Lucr., donee commonly), un- s-8 
til; dum, while; dd-dum, sometime ago (diu dum) ; inter- 
dum , for a time; quidum, how sof primumdum, fit st of all; 
appended to imperatives, e.g. agedum, come now; mane- 
dum, stop pray; See.; num (in questions), now? nunc 
(i.e. num-ce), now; etiamnum. evennenu; quom, cum, 
when (quo-); quom (sometimes in prae-Augustan inscr.), 
com (in composition), cum (prep.), with (comp. £vv)] 
quon-dam, at one time (quom-dam); quandocumque, 
whensoever; turn, tunc, then; umquam, ever (um for 
quom; cf. § 121. 3); numquara, never (ne umquam); 
nonnunquam, at times. 


aetdtum, instantly (on the move ? actu-); clrcum, round 
(circo-); clanculum, secretly (clam, cf. § 862. c ); com- 
m6dmn, suitably, just now (commodo-) ; dSinum, at length; 
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-em 

-tem 

-dera 


-ixn 


Inflexions. 



extremum, for the utmost (i.e. last) time (extremo-); 
cassum, to no purpose (in cassum) • minimum, in phrase^ 
quam minimum, as little as possible (minimo-); nimium, 
too much; nranum (generally contracted to non), not (ne 
iinum); parum, little ; parumper, for a little while; ple- 
rumque, for the most part (plero-, que); postmodum 
(Liv.), afterwards (cf. § 511, 1); postremum, for the 
hindmost (i.e. last) time (po 3 tremo-); potissimum, espe- 
cially (potlssimo-); primum, for the first time (primo-); 
propemodum, al>nost (cf. §511. 1); Itfirum (§ 888), for 
the second time ; tertium, quartum, &c.; ultimum, for the 
furthest (i.e. last) time; secundum, prep, following, along 
(sequondo-). Forrursum, adversum, &c. see § 512. 

ImpraBsenti&rum, at the present time (for in praeaentia 529 
rerum? cf. § 28. 2). 

propSdiem, ‘very shortly (for prope die, on a near day ?) 
autem, however; Item, likewise (comp. Ita, ltidem); S30 
saltern, at least . 


quldem, Squldem, indeed; pridem, sometime ago; tandem, 531 
at length (tamdem); indldem (§ 522); ltidem, likewise 
(ita); Identldem, repeatedly (for idem ltidem ? or Idem et 
Idem ?). (Comp, idem, the same , for is-dem ; tdtldem 
(indec. adj .),just so many; tantusdem.) 
denotes at or from a place ; hin-c, hence (him ce) ; Ulim, 533 
istim, illinc, istinc, thence; im in inde (§522), thereupon; 
exim, exin, exinde, therefrom ; dein, deinde, thereupon; 
inter-im, meanwhile ; 511 m, in those times, i.e. formerly 01 
•hereafter (ollo = illo) ; finim, for, in fact; utrinque, on both 
sides (utro-). 


altrinsecus (for altrimsecus; Plaut.), on the other side; 
extrinsecus, from outside ; intrinsecue, from within; fo- 
rinaecus (Col., Plin.), frotn out of doors (comp, foris). 


t-lm(sim) Fonned from or similarly to past participles; e.g. crosim, 5> • 
edgewise (ceedere); caxptim, by pieces, separately (lit. 
plucking at it, carpere); cautim, cautiously (cavere) ; con- 
fertim, compactly (conferclre); confestlm, immediately 
(confgrlre? cf. § 704); conjunctim, unitedly (conjun- 
gere); contemptim, scornfully (contemnere); cursim, 
swiftly (currere); dispersim, dhpersedly (dispergere); 
effllctim, desperately (effilgere, to kill, hence effllctim amare, 
to love to death)', exsultim, friskingly (exsllire); furtlm, 
by stealth (fur, a thief, fura-ri); inclsim. in short clauses 
(incldere); Juxtim, close at hand (comp, juxta); mixtlm, 
mingling (miscere); partim, partly (parti-); paaaim, here 
and there (in a scattered way, pandere); pedfetentim, 




Adverbs and Conjunctions. 


-eLt-im 



-dt-im 

-lt-im 

-t 


j feeling the way (pede tendSre); prsesertim, especially i 
ting in front , prassferfere); punctim, point wise (punggr 
raptim, hurriedly (rapfere); sensim, gradually (lit. per¬ 
ceptibly, sentlre); statim, immediately (lit. as you stand, 
sta-, stare); strictim, slightly (lit. graving, stringere); 
tractim, in a long-drawn way (trabfire); vicissim, in 
turns (vlcl-); dbertim, plentifully (uber-), &c. 

(i) From verbs with -a stems; e.g. acervatim. in heaps, 534 
summarily (acerva-re); centuriatlm, by centuries (centu- 
ria-re); certatlm, 'vying with one another (certa-re); 
citatim, at full speed (cit&re); d&tatim (datatim ludere, 
to play at ball), gi'ving and regiving (data-re frequenta¬ 
tive of dare); gravatim, with difficulty (gravari); mind- 
tatim, by bits (as if from minutare); nominating by name 
(nominare); privatim, individually (privare); prdpfira- 
tlm, hurriedly (properare), &c. 

(2) From nouns (compare barbatus, &c.); e.g. cater- 
vatim, in troops (caterva-); gdnfiratim, taking classes 
(genus); grddatim, step by step (gradu-); grfigatim, in 
flocks, herding together (grSg-) ; membratim, limb by limb 
(membro-) ; OBtiatlm, from house to house (ostio-) ; 
paullatlm, little by little (paullo-) ; pectlnatim, combwise 
(pecten-); regionatim, region by region (region-) ; singiUatim 
one by one (comp, singulo-) ; summatdm, slightly, summa¬ 
rily ( taking the tops, summo-) ; turmatim, by squadrons 
(turma-); vIcatLm, street by street (vico-) ; <Scc. Plautus 
used aLso tuatim, after your fashion (tuo-); Sisenna had 
nostratim, and meatim is mentioned by the grammarians. 

mlniltim, in small pieces (minuSre) ; toldtlm. full trot 
(raising the feet, tollfire) ; tribdtim, tribe by tribe (tribu-). 

vlritim, man by man (viro-). 

aet, but; at (for ad?), but (also atque, atqui); aut, or 535 
(comp, airre) ; fit, W(comp. tri) ; dt (for utl), (prout, 
prfflut, Bicut, velut) ; post, after (also pos, poste, postidea; 
comp, ante, antidea). S&t is shortened for satis, for 
-met see § 389. 

Old ablative suffix ? cf. § 160. 6; &d (cf. § 160. 10), to; 53 6 
dpdd, at; baud (or hau), not; Bed, but (properly by it selft). 
QuOd, because . is neut. acc. (comp, on), but in quod si, 
quod quia, quod utinam is by some taken to be an old 
ablative (see Ritschl, N. Plaut. Exc. p. 57). 

quin, why not ? (qui ne) ; sin, but if (si ne, if not ?): S37 
(comp, viden, audin, &c.); fi.n, whether; forsan. forsitan 
(fors sit an), perhaps; t&mfin, yet; en. fo! in (cf. § 513), in. 
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-p§r 


-ter 


Inflexions. [Bot 


Drocul. off' afar; slmul, older semol (for simile). togetherisp- & i 1 
mSl, once ; v 61 ,or (probably imperative of volo, hence choose). 
Igltur, therefore ; quor or cdr, wherefore . For simitur 539 
see § 514. 

Suffix of comparative degree: s&per, above (higher; sub, 
up)] desuper, insuper. Per, through; ter (for trie, cf. 

§ 429), thrice; qu&ter, four times. 

nUper, lately (novumper); ptaunper, for little time 54* 
(parura); paullisper, for a little while (paullo-); quan- 
tisper (Pompon.), for how long (quanto-); tantisper,/cr 
so long (tanto-); semper, always (sim-, whole ? comp, 
simplex, simul). 

(1) From adjectives with -0 stems: duriter (also dure), 541 
hardly (ddro-); firmiter (also firme), firmly (firmo-); 
hdmaniter, lnhumaniter (also humane, inhumane), polite¬ 
ly , impolitely (humano-); larglter (also large), lavishly 
(largo-); longlter (Lucr.), far (longo-); navlter, ign&vl- 
ter (also nav 5 , Ignave), skilfully , unskilfully (gnavo-); 
luculenter (also luculente), brilliantly (for ldctUentlter 
from luculento-); pHrl-ter (Catull., but commonly pure), 
purely (puro-); turbulSnter (also turbulentS), confusedly 
(for turbulentlter from turbulento-); violen-ter, violently 
( violento-; the -i stem is not till Augustan time). Also 
from prae-Ciceronian writers are quoted: sequiter, aml- 
citer, ampliter, aspfiriter, avariter, avlditer, blanditer, 
iracunditer, maestiter, mis&riter, munditer, parciter, pra- 
clfixlter, primiter, prognariter, propfiriter, proterviter, 
saeviter, sevSriter, superbiter, torviter, and a few others. 

Also in Varro, cadilciter, prdbiter. 

(2) From adjectives with -i stems, and one (supplex) 
with consonant stem: acrl-ter, eagerly (acri-) ; ali-ter, 
otherwise (all-, § 373); aman-ter, lovingly (for a man ti¬ 
ter) ; atr 5 ci-ter, audac-ter, br£vi-ter, cel6rl-ter, clemen- 
ter (for clementi-ter), concordi-ter, constan-ter (for 
constanti-ter), cuplen-ter (Plant., Fnn.), decen-ter, 
demen-ter, dillgen-ter, el8gan-ter, felici-ter, ferven-ter 
(Cash ap. Cic.), frequen-ter, gr&vi-ter, indulgcn-ter, 
laten-ter, l§ni-ter, 16 vi-ter, mediocrl-ter, mem6ri-ter, 
with good memory , miserlcordi-ter, p&ri-ter, saldbri-ter, 
eden-ter, BlmUi-ter, simpllci-ter, Bollemnl-ter, soller-ter 
(for sollerti-ter), euppllci-ter, tenvi-ter, vemili-ter, vigi- 
lan-ter, utHl-ter, and others from steins in -ntl, of which 
-ti is dropped before the suffix. 

(3) From other words: circi-ter, about (circo-); in¬ 
ter, between (in); prater, beside (prae); piop-ler, near 
(prflpe); sub-ter, beneath (sub). 
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nequl-ter, badly (nequam). Obiter (not ante-August! 
on the way, is apparently ob iter (comp, obviam). 




•l y abs (ab, a), from; bis, twice (cf. § 76); els, this side 542 
(comp, ci-tlmus); ex, out (ec in compounds, cf. §113 and 
e); mo ^presently; obs (ob), on, opposite; subs (sub), under 
(in subs-trabo, <Scc.); trans, beyond ; uls, beyond (comp, 
ul-timus); us-quam, us-piam, anywhere ; vix, scarcely . 
Dainceps, next, is like particeps, but indeclinable, 
siremps (old), alike, according to Ritschl, for si (=.sic) 
re ipsa, m being inserted as in rumpo, cumbo. 

-as alias, at other times; eras, to-morrow; ffiras, (to) out of 

doors (cf. § mo). 

-us mordl-c-us, with the teeth (mord6-,mordere); sSc-us, other - 543 

wise: t&nus, as far as (subst. acc. s. extent? cf. § 1086); 
prOtSnus, immediately. Eminus, /row a distance; commlnus, 
hand to hand , are probably compounds of manus, hand. 

-tus from; same as Greek -$€v (comp, ypa&pev, scribimwj). 544 
antiqul-tus, from of old (antiquo-); divml-tus, from 
the Gods (dlvino-); fundi-tus, from the bottom (fundo-); 
humonl-tuB, after the manner of men (human 0-); in-tus, 
from within (in); pSni-tus, from the interior (pfino-) ; 
priml-tus, at first (primo-); publlci-tus (Plaut., Ter. 
See.), on the public account (publico-); radici-tus, from 
the root (radlci-) ; stirpl-tus, from the stock (stirpl-); 
sub-tus, underneath (sub). From prae-Ciceronian writers 
also are quoted, medulll-tua, from tlx marrow (medulla); 
immortall-tus, Ocdll-tus, pugnl-tus, and from Varro 
communl-tus. 

-ga pSnes, in the possession of (comp. pSnltus). 

-is for ~Iob, the stem or neuter acc. of the comparative 545 

suffix; e.g. nlmls, too much (for ntmlos-); m&gis (magS, 
sometimes ), more (for magios-) ; satis (also eat), enough. 
FortasBis (fortassfi), perhaps . Perhaps the same is the 
origin of -is in paulis-per, tantis-per, quantis-per, § 540. 

Ffiris, out of doors; imprimis, in tlx first place; ingrd- 546 
tls, thanklessly (gratiis); multimodls, many wise; quotan- 
nis, yearly , are locatives or ablatives. 

►iens post-Augustan -ies; the regular suffix for numeral ad- 547 
verbs: tdtiens, so often (tot); qudtiens, bow often (quot); 
aliquotiens, sometimes; plilriens ,often (plfts-) ; qulnquiens, 
five times (quinque); sexiena, six times (sex); septiena, 
seven times (septem); dficiens, ten times (decern); vlciena, 
twenty times (for vicintiena, cf. § 28; from viginti); duo- 
detricienB, twenty-eight times; quinqudglens (in Plaut. 
Men. 1161, quinquagenaiens), fifty times (quinquaginta); 
centiens, a hundred times (oentum); quadrlngentlens, 
four hundred times (quadrtngenti), and others. See App'. I). 




CHAPTER XVI. 


INFLEXIONS OF VERB. INTRODUCTION. 

Latin verbs have inflexions to denote differences of voice, 54 3 
person, number, mood, and tense. 

L There are two voices, the Active and the Passive (sometimes 
called Reflexive or Middle). 

Some verbs have both voices, some have only the active, except 
in the third person; others, called deponents, have only the passive, 
but with the signification (apparently) of the active. (Cf. § 1215.) 

2. Two numbers , the Singular and Plural. 

In a few verbs no plural is found. 

3 . There are three persons (First, Second, Third) in each 
number. In the imperative mood there is no form for first person 
singular. 

A few verbs are used only in the third person. 

4 . Three moods , Indicative, Subjunctive (often called Con- 549 
junctive), Imperative. 

6. (a) Six tenses , in the Indicative mood, active voice: 

(a) Three, denoting incomplete action; the Present, Fu¬ 
ture, and Imperfect (sometimes called respectively, present 
imperfect, future imperfect, past imperfect). 

(b) Three, denoting completed action; the Perfect, 
Completed Future, and Pluperfect (sometimes called re¬ 
spectively, present perfect, future perfect, and past perfect). 

(b) In the Subjunctive mood there are only four distinct tense 
forms, called Present, Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect. In the 
imperative there are only the present and future* 

Some verbs in the active and all verbs in the passive have in the 550 
Indicative only three simple tense-forms, those of incomplete action, 
and in the Subjunctive only the present and imperfect. The de¬ 
ficiency of the tenses of complete action in the Passive voice is 
supplied by participles in combination with certain tenses of the 
verb of being. 


Certain verbal nouns are from their mode of formation and 55 i 
use usually treated in connexion with the verb. These are 
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Inflexions of Verb. 




• j (a) Two indeclinable substantives, called Infinitive^ 
the Infinitive Mood). They are the Present infinirtvg, 
denoting incomplete action, and the Perfect, denoting com¬ 
pleted action. 


(£) Three verbal adjectives, called Participles, the Pre¬ 
sent and Future belonging to the active voice; the Past 
participle belonging to the passive voice. 


(c) A verbal substantive and adjective, called the Gerund 
and Gerundive, usually classed, the first with the active, the 
second with the passive voice. 


(d) Two supines, i.e. the accusative and ablative (or 
dative) of a verbal noun. 


The forms of the verb proper are often called collectively the 
Finite Verb; the verbal nouns above named are sometimes called 
the Infinite Verb. 


The following are the usual English equivalents of the several 
tenses and verbal substantives connected with the verb: (See Book 
iv. Ch. xviii. xx.) 


Finite Verb. 


Indicative . 

Present. Sing, i 

Future. Sing, i 
3 

Imperfect. 

Sing. i. 

Perfect. Sing. i. 

Comp. Future. 
Sing. i. 

Sing. 3. 

Pluperfect. 
Sing. 1. 


Active. 

amo 

I am loving 
or I love 
amabo 
I shall love 
&mabit 
He will love 
Sjn&bam 
I was loving 
or I loved 

I loved or I have 
loved 
amftvfiro 
I shall have 
loved 
&mavSrit 
He will have 
loved 
fimavgram 
I had loved 


Deponent. 

prgeor 

I am praying 
or 1 pray 
prgeabor 
I shall pray 
prSc&bltur 
He will pray 
prScftbar 
I was praying 
or I prayed 
prgc&tus sum 
I prayed or I 
have prayed 
prfeatus Sro 
I shall have 
prayed 
prfcc&tuB grit 
He will have 
prayed 

prficatus gram 
I bad prayed 


Passive. 

amor 

I am being loved 
or 7 am loved 

&mabor 

I shall be loved 
fimabltur 
He will be loved 
ftmabar 

I was being loved 
or I was loved 
fimatus sum 
I was loved or 
7 am loved 
imatuB gro 
1 shall have 
been loved 
amatus erit 
He will have 
been loved 
imfttuB gram 
7 had been laved 
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bfaudn*. 

Present. S mg. i. Amem 


Imperfect. 

Perfect. 

Pluperfect. 

Imperative. 


I be loving or I 
love 

Amarem 
I were loving 
or I loved 

amavgrim 
1 have loved 

amayiBsem 
I had loved 


pr€c£r 

1 be praying or 
I pray 
pr 6 carer 
1 were praying 
Or I prayed 

prgcatuB sim 

I have prayed 

prSeatus essem 
I had prayed 


prgeare 
pray 
prficator 
Thou shalt pray 


Present Sing. 2. amA 
love 

Future. Sing. 2. Amato 

Thou shalt love 



IJIJ 


Amgr 
I be loved 

amarer 
I were being 
loved or / 
were loved 
Amatus slm 
I were loved or 
I am loved 
amatus essem 
1 had been loved 
or I were loved 

am are 
be loved 
amator 
Thou shalt be 
loved 



Verbal 

Nouns. 


Infinitive. 




Present. 

Amarg 

prgeari 

Amari 

Perfect 

to love 

to pray 

to be loved 

amaviBBS 

prgcatuB esse 

AmatuB esse 

Participles, 

to have loved 

to have prayed 

to have been or 
to be loved 

Present. 

amans 

prficSjiB 


Future. 

loving 

praying 


AmatOrus 

prgeaturus 


Past. 

going to love 

going to pray 
prficatuB 

Amatus 

Gerund. 


having prayed 

having been Or 

Amandum 

prgeandum 

being loved 

Gerundive. 

loving 

praying 

Amandua 

prgeandua 



to love or to be 

to pray or to be 



loved 

prayed 





E\ery single word in the Latin (finite) verb is a complete sen- 4 
tence, the verbal stem being used, not by itself, but in combination 
with abbreviated forms of pronouns of the first, second, and third 
persons. 
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The principles, on which all verbs are inflected, are the s.1 
v^?Th^differences in detail which are found are due, some to the 
nature or ending of the stem of the particular verb, some to the 
unequal preservation of parts of an originally fuller system of 
inflexions. 


The inflexions for tense, mood, person, number, and voice are 555 
attached to the stem in the order now given. The forms of the 
present tense, indicative mood, singular number, active voice, are 
the simplest, and arise from the union of the stem and personal 
pronouns. All other parts of the verb contain modifications for 
tense, mood, number, and voice; and of these the modifications for 
tense and mood are made between the stem and personal pronoun, 
and the inflexions for number and voice appended after them. 

Thus rfig-Br-5-m-us is the 1st pers. plur. active, imperfect sub¬ 
junctive of a verbal stem meaning rule . RBg is the stem, Br denotes 
past time, e the mood of thought (instead of fact), m the speaker 
himself, us the action of others with the speaker. And, if for -us 
we have -ur, the speaker and others arc passive instead of active. 

These inflexions will be discussed in regular order, beginning, at 
the end of the word, with the most characteristic and universal 
inflexions. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

inflexions of person and number. 


The suffixes, which denote person and number in the active 556 
voice, are the same in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive 
moods, except in some persons of the perfect, and in the first person 
singular of the present and completed future of the indicative mood. 

In the passive voice the inflexions for this purpose are the same 
in all tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, which ait* ex¬ 
pressed by simple forms. (The tenses denoting completed action 
are expressed by compound forms.) 
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suffixes are as follows, the initial vowel being given 
the oldest form (cf. § 196) in which, apart from early inscription^ 
it appears in any verbs. For earlier forms, see § 234, and compare 
§§570, 581. 


Active. 

Singular. 1st person -om 

2nd „ -Is 

3rd „ -It 

Plural. 1st ,, -um-us 

2nd ,, -It-is 

3rd „ -out 


Passive. Perfect A ctive. 

-or -(0 


-Br-Is 

-(ia)tl 

-It-ur 

-It 

-Im-hr 

-Im-iia 

-tmlnl 

-(ia)t-Ia 

-ont-ur 

-(er)unt 


The short initial vowel of the suffix ( 5 , ii, $, I) is absorbed 553 
by an immediately preceding a, e, or 1; except (1) in the 1st pers. 
sing., if the m is not retained; (2) in the 3rd pers. pi. present, if 
-unt follow -i. In a few other verbs (sum, do, fero, volo, edo) some 
of these suffixes drop the initial vowel in the present tense. 


First Person. 

The -m in the 1st person singular and plural is the same as is ^9 
seen in the oblique cases of the pronoun me. 

Singular, -m is dropped (see § 86) in the singular of the pre- 560 
sent indicative of all verbs (e.g. reg-o) except two; viz. sum (for 
Bs-om), I am , and Inqua-m, quoth I; also in the completed future of 
all verbs, and in the future indicative of all verbs with stems ending 
in -a or -e, and of some with stems ending in -1; e.g. Bmabo, 
mOnebo, ibo. 

In a- verbs the final a is contracted with the initial of the suf- s< 5 i 
fix; e.g. am-o for ama-om; do for da-om. Other vowel verbs 
retain their characteristic vowel; e.g. trlb-u-o, mfin-e-o, aud-i-o, 
c&P-t-o. Rut three 1 verbs change! to e; viz. 60 (stem !-), queo 
(stem qul-), and its compound nBqueo. Inquam has apparently 
a stem in which except in 1st sing. pres, passes into I. 

In the perfect indicative the personal suffix has dropped off al- 562 
together. The final i has another origin. (See § 658.) 

In the passive voice the only change from the active is the 563 
addition of r. if the m has dropped away, or the substitution of 
it for m if the m has been retained in the active. This r is generally 
considered to be a substitute for a, the proper passive inflexion 
being, as is supposed, the reflexive pronoun 1 ge. 

1 A passive formed by a reflexive pronoun is seen in Germ. Idas 
verstekt sick von sdbst; French Le corps se trouva; Iial. Si leda I'uomo 
tnoduto (‘The modest man is praised’); Span, l.as aguas se scoarojt 
(‘ The waters were dried up’). Key, Lat. Gr . § 379. 
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The vowel before m is weakened (see § 241) to 
ail. verbs with stems ending in u, or in I, or in a consonant, except 
in the present indicatives of three verbs; viz. sumus, <we are , v 61 - 
umus, and their compounds, and the old form quEesdmus (stem 
quses-), wc pray, where we have the older vowel u. d&-mus retains 
the radical a. With these exceptions the suffix is the same in all 
tenses of all verbs, except when the initial vowel is absorbed by a 
preceding a, e, or i. 

The final -us is the part of the suffix which distinguishes the 5^5 
plural number. By some it is considered to arise from the pronoun 
of the second person, by others from the pronoun of the third 
person; so that ue (-mua) would be expressed by /, thou , or by I, 
be; by others again it is considered to be the same as the s, which 
is used to mark the plural of nouns. 

In the passive the final s is changed to r. 


Second Person. 

The consonant contained in the suffix of the second person is s 566 
in the singular, (changed before another vowel to r in the passive), 
and t in the plural. The perfect indicative has t in the singular 
also. The personal pronoun of the second person sing, in Latin 
(tu), and the Doric dialect of Greek (ru) exhibits this t; in the 
Attic dialect of Greek it exhibits s (o*v). 

Singular. In the present tense of f6ro, vdlo, Sdo, the short 567 
vowel (I) is omitted or absorbed; hence fers (for fSrls), vis (for 
vfllis, vilts, Vila), and 6a (for fidla, eds). es (es Plautus and 
Terence, 6s in subsequent poets) is also the 2nd pers. sing, present 
indicative of sum. 

All a-, e-, and I- verbs have the final syllable long; viz. as, es, 
is. (Not so the verbs with I; e.g. capio, capls.) 

In the perfect indicative ihe suffix for the second pers. sing, 
ends in -isti, of which ending -tl is the proper personal suffix, (for 
the rest of the ending see § 658.) 

In the passive -firis (at first sight) appears to be formed by s ( 9 
placing the characteristic passive r before the personal suffix; the 
true theory however is no doubt that the passive suffix, with a short 
preceding vowel, being placed after the personal suffix caused the s 
between two vowels to change to r, necessitating also the change of 
the vowel i to e before r. The passive suffix itself (i.e. a for se, 

§ 183) was allowed to remain b, instead of being changed to r, as 
usually, in order to avoid having two r's dose together. 

-re (e.g. amabare, cf. § 193. 5. f. 334. a) is more common than 5-0 
-rl3 (e. g. amabaiia) in Plautus, and, except in present tense, in Cicero 
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i is usuklf 


Vergil. It is frequent in Horace, rare in Livy; and is usu, 
avoided by all writers where the form would then be the same as 
Tlie present infinitive active. Hence -ris is retained in pres, indie, 
with rare exceptions in verbs which have an active voice; but in 
deponents (where there is no risk of confusion, as the infinitive 
ends ini) -re is frequent in Plautus, sometimes found in Cicero; 
-ria is usual in Vergil and Horace. 


Plural. The plural suffix -Itls contains the personal pronoun 571 
of the second person (t), and the syllable -Is, which is either 
a pronoun of the second person in its other form, or a suffix of 
plurality. 

In the present tense of the four verbs named above (§ 567) the 
initial i of the suffix is again omitted: fertis, vultis, estis, foV fgrltis, 
volltis (§ 213 0), §dltis (§ 151. i),ye eat , and for (originally) gsltis, 
ye are. So also in di-tis. 

In the perfect s is simply suffixed to the singular form. 

In the passive voice the suffix -Imini is probably a masculine 572 
plural participial form. The Greek present passive participle is of 
the same form; viz. -Omfinds, plur. ttmenoi. Originally, perhaps, 
estis was used with it, as in the perfect passive. (This form may 
have been resorted to because of the unpleasant forms which the 
course observed in forming the passive of other persons would have 
produced ; e. g. regitis-er, am&tis-er would become rSgltSrfir, ama- 
tfirfir, or, if the analogy of the 2nd pers. sing, were retained, re- 
gltflris, amatSrls, which would then have come to regetria, amatris 
(?) * 35 - *)• or rSgiter, amdter (§ 184. 5); both of which forms look 
more like adjectives or adverbs than verbs.) 


Third Person. 

The -t in the suffix of the 3rd person, both singular and plural 573 
in all tenses, is a demonstrative pronoun, found in the Greek (so- 
called) article, and in late, tot, tails, tantus, &c. 

Singular. In the'present tense of sum, 6do, ffiro, v 61 o, the short 574 
vowel before -t is not found; viz. est (both for sum and 6do), fert, 
vult. or (older) volt. 

The third person sing, active of a-, 0-, and 1- verbs was origi¬ 
nally long, as may be inferred from the passive voice (amat-ur, 
monet-ur, audlt-ur), and is actually found not unfrequently in 
Plautus, and sometimes in Augustan poets. 

In the perfect active the suffix is the same as in the present 575 
(-It). Plautus sometimes, and more rarely Augustan poets, have 
this -It long. 
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o Form the passive, -ur is suffixed to the active form. 




— Plural. 


The plural suffix is usually -unt, but in prae-Augustan 576 
inscriptions, in Plautus, and Varro, the older -ont was retained 
after v (or u); e. g. vivont, confluont, loquontur. The forms nequi- 
nont and sont are also found (for nequeunt, sunt). Of tliis suffix 
the t is probably the same as in the singular; the origin of the n is 
uncertain. 


The passive is formed (as in the singular) by suffixing -ur to 
the active form. 

The perfect suffix is the same as the present, the ending being 577 
er-unt, of which the -er is the same (cf. § 184. 3) as the " is (before 
t) of the second person. The penult (-er) is usually long, but the 
dactylic poets, beginning with Lucretius (not Ennius) often, and 
others occasionally, shorten it; e.g. dormierunt, locavfirunt, subt 5 g€- 
runt, &c. (Plaut.), emgrunt (Ter.); dedfirunt, fuSrunt, exlSrunt, 

See. (Lucr.). 

For -emnt is rarely found -eront (cf. Quint. 1. 4. 16); but -§re S7 3 
is found in some of the earliest inscriptions, and is not uncommon 
in Plautus and Terence, rare in Cicero and Caesar, but fiequent in 
dactylic poets and Livy. 

In the completed future indie, the suffix-vowel is i instead of 579 
u (-erint for -erunt); probably in order to avoid confusion with 
the perfect. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
INFLEXIONS OF MOOD. 


1. Indicative Mood. 

The indicative mood contains no special inflexions to distin-s So 
garish it. The imperative and subjunctive moods are distinguished 
from it by certain modifications. 

2 . Imperative Mood , 

(a) Present. The imperative present appears to consist of 5 8r 
shortened forms of the indicative present. The final s is thrown 
off, and -I is changed to -6 (or rather, as the form originally ended 
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-efi^the s is simply thrown off, cf. § 234. 2). Hence the ft 
(older rSggs) becomes r6g6; rSgltis (older r§g£t6s), refe 
the passive rSgSrls (older rggSrfis), r6g6rS: the 2nd pers. plural 
rlgimlni is the same as in the indicative. But from verbs with 
vowel stems in a-, e-, I- (not I-) the s is thrown off in the singular 
without further change; e. g. ama, mone, audi. The exceptional form 
noil is formed from the 2nd pers. sing, of the subjunctive present. 

In the verbs ddco, f6ro (and their compounds), f&clo (with 582 
compounds which retain the radical a), and dlco, the final e of the 
singular was always dropped after Terence’s time; e.g. ddc, f6r, 
fac, calefac, die. In Plautus and other poets the imperatives often 
occur before words beginning with a vowel, in which case it is 
difficult to decide between due and duce; &c. 


es or 6s (from sum, cf. § 720), es from fido were used for the 
imperative 2nd pers. sing, as well as for the indicative. 

In verbs with short penult, and having vowel stems in a- t e-, 1-, 5 s 3 
and also in the compounds of eo, the imperative-forms in Plautus 
and Terence often shortened the final vowel (cf. § 29 5); e.g. com- 
moda, mdnS, Juh6, &dl, &b I; especially in colloquial forms; e.g. 
m&n&dum, tac&dum, m 5 u€sis, vldSsis. 


(f) Future . The future imperative active is distinguished by S 8 4 
a suffix, originally -6d x . In the form which is common to the 
second and third persons, e.g. reg-It-6, and the form for the third 
person plural, e.g. reguuto, the -d has fallen off, as in the ablative 
case of nouns (cf. § 160. 6). The suffix appears to have been 
simply added to the present indicative forms of the third person 
singular and plural. (The use of this form for the second person 
singular was probably due to -t being a characteristic of the second 
personal pronoun.) The plural second person is formed by ap¬ 
pending -e (for -es, later -is) as the sign of plurality in this per¬ 
son to a modified form of the singular; e.g. rSg-It-ot-e (for r6g- 
It-od-e). Others (e.g. Schleicher) consider the -tote to be simply 
the demonstrative pronoun doubled (as in the Vedic Sanskrit -tat). 

The passive forms substitute -r for the final -d; e.g. regit-or 5 a 5 
for rfiglt-od; regunt-or for rggunt-od. 

The form in -to (for t-od) was apparently at one time also used 586 
as passive; e.g. ceuseuto. initianto. in pra-Augustan inscriptions; 

<nd from deponents; e.g. arbitranto, partiunto, utunto, &c., some 
*>f which verbs however had once an active voice, of which these 
forms may be relics. 

A few instances only are actually found in Latin; viz. Fcstus, 
p. 230'. 14, £ Si nurus...sacra divis parent urn estod’; several in two 
In-cr. ap. Bruns Fontes , p. 45, ed. 4. e.g. Sei quis sciens violavit dolo 
inalo lovci bovid piaclum datod et a[sscsj ccc moltni suntod. TheOscan 
also had this d ; e. g. estud, licitud, 
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feiflVPlautus, Cato, and old inscriptions, a form in -mlno _ 
(rarely? found for the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, of the imperative of 
deptments; e.g. proflte-mlno, praefa-mlno, progredl-mlno, fru-1-mino. 
One instance of a passive verb demmtlamino is found. This old 
form is formed just like the 2nd pers. plur. indicative in -mini. 



3 . Subjunctive Mood. 

The subjunctive is characterised by a lengthened vowel imme- 588 
diately before the consonant of the personal suffix. 

Present. This vowel is 5 . in the present tense of all verbs, ex¬ 
cept verbs with a- stems, in which it is e; e.g. reg-a-mus, regamur; 
moneamus, moneamur; audiamus, audiamur; tribuamus, tribua- 
mur; but amemus, amemur. Except also some in which it is i; 
viz. aim, sis, See. from sum; velim, veils. &c. from vdlo; and the 
compounds of both; e.g. possim, abBim, Sec. nolim, malim. 

So also (besides the more usual forms) edim, edis, edit, edlmus. 589 
editis, edtut (Plaut. esp. in phrase ‘habeo quod edim/ Cat., Hor.); 
comedim, comedis, comedint (Plaut.), exedint (Plaut.); also from 
duo (an old form of do? 1 ), duim, duis, duit, duint (Plaut., Ter., 
and old law language); interduim (Plaut.); perduim, perduis, per- 
duit, perduint (Plaut., Ter., chiefly in phrase ‘Di te perduint,' 
which is also used by Cicero); creduis, creduit (Plaut., who has 
also forms from this verb with the more regular &; e.g. duas, ere- 
duas, creduant, accreduas. Cf. fuat, § 722). 

Sum and its compounds had an older form siem, sies (see 590 
§ ?2i), from which sim, sis, Sec. are contracted. The -es, -et 
is perhaps only the older form of the personal suffix -Is, -It. (But 
comp. Gr. etTjv, Sansk. syam .) 

Imperfect and Pluperfect . The long vowel in these tenses is 6 in 591 
all verbs; e.g. rexlssemus, amavissemus, See. 

Perfect. The vowel (assumed to have been originally long) is i, S9- 
which however, probably from confusion with the completed future, 
is in dactylic poets as often short as long. The pertinent instances 
are as follows: 

Perf. subj. -gri- dederitis (Enn.); fuerls (Hor. in hexam.); 

respueris (Tib.); dederis, credideris, contu- 
lerfs (Ovid). . 

1 The forms iuterduo, PI. Capt. 694, concreduo, Id. Aul. 577, rue 
used apparently as completed futures ind.; concredul in PI. Cas. 2. fcj. 43, 
as a perfect indie. In Phn. II. N. 21. 3 .5, is duitur (comp. fut. pass.?), 
for which duitor (imper. pass.) is usually read. See Ncue 11. 339; 
Scholl, Leg. xir. tab . rcliq. p. 82. 




-6rl- egerlmus, respexerls (Verg.), dlxerls (Hor. 
in hexam.). 


Comp.Fut.Ind. -firi- dederitis, transients, contigeritis (Ovid\ 
fecerimus (Catull. in a hendecasyllable), 
dederis, occideris, mlscuerls, audierls (Hor. 
in hexam.), dederia (Prop., Ov. several 
times). 

-Sri- vlderlmus (Lucr.); viderltio, dixerltis 
(Ovid); suspexeiis, revocaverls (Verg.); 
vitaverls, detoraerfa, acceperla, ccBperls 
(Hor. in hexam.). 

In Plautus and Terence there appears to be no instance incom¬ 
patible with the rule of I for perf. subj., I for compl. fut. indie. 
(See Neue n. 196.) 


The forms for the subjunctive appear best explicable by as- 5 oj 
suming the proper suffix to be I (seen in the Greek optative), which 
' •is contracted with a preceding a to e. Thus amas, ama-i-a, ames; 
amara-B (an assumed indicative, see below, § 610), amara-l-s, 
amarBs ; amavlssa-s (an assumed indie.), am&viB&a-i-s, amavlsaes 
(or "sBea for esa-i-s may be supposed to have been suffixed at 
once). But as I suffixed to the present indicative of other vowel 
verbs than those with & stems would have given still the same form 
when contracted, an & (seen in the Greek subjunctive) was sub¬ 
stituted in all such cases. The consonant verbs eventually followed 
this analogy, the forms in i (§§ ^88, <89) being either sporadically 
used or (if originally used) only sporadically retained. 81 b and veils, 
&c. retain the I, because they have other points of difference from 
the indicative. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INFLEXIONS OF TENSE. 

.The, inflexftms of tense are divisible into two classes; viz. those 504 
which are common to several tenses or forms, and those which arc 
peculiar to the particular tense. 

The inflexions common to several tenses or forms may be re¬ 
ferred to three forms of the verbal stem, called the Present stem, 
the Perfect stem, and the Supine stem. 
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y>. The present stem is very often identical with the ver\ji 
stera^ but not unfrequently is more or less modified. From this 
present stem are formed all the tenses and verbal forms which 
express incomplete action; viz. both in Active and Passive voice, 



Indicative. Present, Future, Imperfect. 
Imperative. Present, Future. 

Subjunctive . Present, Imperfect. 


Also the following verbal forms : 

Present Infinitive; 

Present Participle, (none in Passive) ; 

Gerunds and Gerundive. 

2. The perfect stem is sometimes identical with the verb-stem 596 
and with the present stem, but usually is considerably modified. 
From this perfect stem are formed all the tenses denoting com¬ 
pleted action; viz. in the Active voice,— 

Indicative . Perfect, Completed Future, Pluperfect. 

Subjunctive . Perfect, Pluperfect. 

Also the perfect Infinitive. 

3. The supine stem is always a modification of the verbal stem, 597 
and from it are formed certain verbal nouns, of which the forms 
called the supines, and the passive past participle, and future parti¬ 
ciple active are generally treated in connection with the verb. 

The past participle passive is used with certain tenses of the 
verb of bein%, to form the perfect, pluperfect and future indicative, 
and the perfect and pluperfect subjunctive of the passive voice. 


In accordance with the order of discussion which has been thus 
far followed, the inflexions of the derivative tenses, being nearer to 
the end of the word (§ 555), will be discussed before the formation 
of the stem to which they are appended. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TENSES FORMED FROM THE PRESENT STEM. 


Present . The present indicative is formed simply by suffixing 598 
the inflexions of number and person. The present subjunctive has 
the mood inflexion as well. 

Future. The future indicative is in consonant, in 1- verbs and 599 
in u- verbs a modified form of the present subjunctive. The first 
person singular is the same: the other persons have long e where 
the present subjunctive has a; e. g. fut. reges, reget; pres. subj. 
regas, regat. In the 3rd pel's, sing. act. the final syllable was short 
in the ordinary language (§ 152. 7). 

Cato the Censor is said (Quint. 1.7.23) to have written dice, facie, Goo 
for dicam, faciam, and so in other verbs. Probably this statement 
refers only to the future indie, not to the present subjunctive. 

This e probably arises from suffixing I (compare the Greek 601 
optative) to the present subjunctive of these verbs; e.g. reg-SL-mua, 
reg-a-i-mus, regS-mua; just as amemus, pres. subj. was formed 
(§ 59 . 0 - , this formation would not do for a- and 0- verbs; 
because in a- verbs such a form (e.g. amumua) is already used for 
the pres, subj.; and in e- verbs, it (e.g. mon«mus) would be iden¬ 
tical with the present indicative. 

Accordingly in and e- verbs there is a different mode of 60a 
forming the future indicative; viz. by suffixing lb- to the present 
stem, udth the final vowel of which it is contracted; e.g. ama-, 
ama-Ib-, am&b-; istpers. plu. amab-lmus, mon-e, moue-lb-, moneb-; 

1st pers. plur. mongblmua. 

A similar future (besides the ordinary form in -am, -09, -et), is 603 
not infrequently formed from I- stems in early writers (Plautus, 
Terence, &c.); e.g. aperfbo, adgredibor (comp, adgrediri for adgredi), 
larglbore, opperlbor, sclbo, &c. But of these forms none are found 
so late as the first century c.c., except Sbo, quibo, nequlbo, which 
are the only forms in use at any time (with a few doubtful excep¬ 
tions). Lenlbo is also found in Propertius. Vonlet (from vSn-eo) 
for vSnlblt is found however in the lex Thoria. (642 A.u.C.), and 
in Gaius; exlet in Seneca. 
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Tenses formed from trie Present Stem. 


Je'yerb do has a short penultimate dibo. Its compound rei 
^^fwhJcF^isuany has reddam), has reddlbo (i.e. red dabo) in Plautfr 
wfkHins also exugebo, as if from an e- stem exuge-. 



The verb sum and compounds have apparently merely a different t>o 5 
form of the present for the future; viz. Sr-o. ist pers. plur. Sr-imus 
(compare pres, aumua for €a-um-ua) ; .Most philologers consider 
ero, See. to be for esio, the i being similar to that of the present 
subj. 


Imperfect . The imperfect indicative has in all stems a long a 6 o 5 
(except in 3rd sing. act. *$§ 152. 7. 574) preceding the personal in¬ 
flexions, and in all stems but one (that of 6s-, be') b prefixed to this 
long a. Moreover in all stems but da- the vowel preceding ba is 
long. 

The long a, which is always found, serves to distinguish the 
imperfect from the future where the forms are otherwise similar; 
e. g. amablmus (for amabaimus), amablmus; monebamua. monebi- 
mus; Ibimus, Iblmus; dabSUnufl, d&bimus; firimus, firlmus. it is 
apparently a sign of past time, and as such is found in the plupei- 
fect also. 


In consonant stems the suffix is -§b8.-, and this is usually found Coy 
also in verbs with i stems; e.g. reg-5bS.-mus. audi-ebJUmus. But 
this long e is not found in eo, queo, and their compounds, and 
is not unfrequently absent in the earlier language (Plautus, Ter., 
Varr., &c.); e.g. scibam, nescibam, flibam, See., geatibat, gruudi- 
bat, insambat, moUIbat, praasaglbat, servlbas, stablllbat. yenibat. 

So also, apparently for metrical reasons, in the dactylic poets 
(Catull., Luer., Verg., Ovid, Sil., Stat.); e.g. audlbant, lenlbat, 
Baevlbat, redimlbat, mollbar, feribant, &c. 

Probably the suffix was originally the same as the future suffix u * 
of a- and e- verbs with 5 , added, i.e. -lb-a-. The form -aba-, seen 
in consonant and most i- verbs, is difficult to explain. It is gene¬ 
rally supposed to have been erroneously borrowed rrom the 
e- stems. 

Imperfect subjunctive. This tense had the suffix -6r (for 6 b). &>; 
which with the modal suffix 6 made -fire. The first vowel coalesced 
with a preceding a. e, or I; e.g. reg-6r-6mus, tribu-fir-umuB. am- 
ar-emuB, mon er-om-us, aud-Ir-oinua, and caused the omission of a 
preceding I; e.g. cnpl-, capfirem. 

In sum. 6do, vOlo, fgro, and their compounds, tlie vowel 6 was 
dropped out; e.g. ist pen’s, plur. es-sem-ua (for 6d-§B-§mmO vel- 
15 m-u 3 (for v61-er-em-us) ; for-rem-us (for f6r-6r-am-UB). Do has 
tlaremus. Sum (as well as Cdo) has esBemus. 

Essom (from Bum) is formed from the imperfect indicative with 010 
the subjunctival suffix 1 588, 589). Thus 6 sfl.- 5 -m becomes 

13-^2 
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the first syllable being lengthened by a double s as a compM- 
sdtefry result of the contraction. The imperfect of sum in a some¬ 
what different form appears to have been used to form the imperfect 
subj. of regular verbs: e.g. reg- with the imperfect indie, of sum is 
reg-eram: hence reg-era-i-m, regerem. 

The imperative tense suffixes have been already discussed 
(§§ 581—586). 


The present^ infinitive active has the suffix -6rS (for -Sag, §§ 183, 611 
193- 3), in which the first e coalesces with a preceding a, e, or I; 
e.g. reg-Sre, trit>u-6re; amOre, mon-ere, aud-ire. C&pfire as 
ferem, § 609. 


In sum, Sdo, v&lo, fgro, and their compounds, the first vowel e 613 
was dropped out, as in the imperfect subj. Hence the infinitives 
are esse (for edese), velle (for volere), ferre (for ferere). The in¬ 
finitive is generally considered to be the dative or locative case of a 
verbal noun with stem ending in b- or si-; e.g. dicer-e for daikas-ai, 
vlver-e compared with Sanskiit jivas-ai. The final e (=ai) would 
be originally long. 

The present infinitive passive has the suffix i appended to the 6x3 
stem in verbs, whose stem ends in a consonant or in 1 or in u; e.g. 
reg-i, tribu-I, cap-I (but fieri from stem fl- ; ferrl from fSr-). In 
•>thcr vowel verbs I takes the place of the final e of the active in¬ 
finitive; e.g. aud-Ir-I, mon-Cr-I, am-ar-I. So also da-ri from do 


\ further suffix-6r is found appended to these forms (e.g. figier, 614 
amanor &c.), in old legal inscriptions (not after the S. C. de 
repctuiidis, 651 u.c.); and frequently in Plautus, Terence. Lucre- 
tins, Cicero (in poetry), and not uncommonly in Vergil and Horace 
only occasionally in later poets. But the shorter form is more 
common even in the first named poets. In inscriptions it occurs 
first in the 5 . C. de repetundis (darel, beside abdueler, avocarier). 


The forms in -ler (-arier. -erler. -irler) are probably the original r.15 
forms, and arose by the addition of the ordinary passive suffix r in 
the form -£r to the active infinitive, whose final e took the form of 
1 before er. The final r was then dropped on account of its ill 
sound after another r (§ 185), and lo contracted to I. Thus 
ainflxfc-fcr, amari-or, amarl. 


It the same course had been followed in consonant, and in -Y 
verbs, then owing to the penultimate vowel of the active infinitive 

-ri ^' n Uc6re) ' thc s >’ l!able * r wonM have recurred (e.g. 
ducerter). The Romans therefore preferred to omit the first 
1; IS), r.e. to append -ler immediately to the final consonant of 
the stem; (e.g. duc-ler, capler). The only instance of the reten¬ 
tion of at least some part of the first er is in fer-rier for fererier 
Analogy afterwards reduced duoier. &c. to duct 
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Participle. The suffix is -enti, nom. sing, -ena; t\g^ 
s rog-cns, trlbu-ens, audi-ens. But in the verb eo and its compounds, 
older form of the suffix, viz. -unti, is retained; but the nom. 
sing, is usually -lens. The form nequeuntes (from nequeo) occurs 
once. 

In -a and -e verbs the suffix coalesces with the final stem vowel; 
e.g. amans, monens. 



Gerund and Gerundive. The suffix is -endo-, which as a sub- 6*7 
stantive is called a gerund, as an adjective, gerundive; e.g. reg- 
endum, tribuendum, audiendum; amandum, monendum. 

An older form in -undo (probably for an earlier -ondo), is com- GiS 
mon in inscriptions to the end of the 7th century, u.c. ; in Plautus, 
Terence, and Sallust; and, after i, and in the words gerundus and 
ferundus, frequently in the MSS. of Ccesar, Cicero, and U\n. 
Some law phrases always (or at least usually), retained the form: 
e. g. rerum repetundurum ; famili® erciscundzs, finfbus regundia, de 
jure dicundo. But after u or v the suffix is found only in the form 

-endo (cf. § 213. 

Old Futures in -so, -aim 1 . 


In the older language, of Plautus and ancient laws and formu- g u> 
laries, a future indicative in -bo (-sso), subjunctive in -aim (-salm), 
infinitive in -aero (-safire), and pass, indie, in -sltur ^-asltur) is 
found. Instances of the indicative and subjunctive active of this 
formation are very frequent. (In some instances it is not clear to 
which mood the word belongs.) 


1. From verbs with -a stems: amasso (ind.), auiaasla, amas- 
sint (subj.), appellaasls (subj.), celaaals (subj.), ccBnaaait (ind ), 
occceptaaait (ind.), reconciliasBO (ind.), creaaait (subj.), curasais, 
curassint (subj.), accurasals (ind.), decollaBalt (ind.). lndlcacso 
(ind.), lndlcassiB (subj.), invitaasltia (ind.). exoculaaaltia (m<. ) 
forumasalnt (subj.), irritaasia (ind.), locaaalm (subj), loca.alnt 
(ind.), mactassint (subj.), mulcaasltla (ind.), Bervaasit, aemaasmt 
(subj.), peccaaao, peccaaeia, peccaasit (ind.), and many ot ers. 

Passive: turfoasaltur (ap, Cic.), mexcasaitur (Lex. Thor.). 


Infm. Act.: averruncaaaere(Paciiv.) J recoiiciliaasere, imp etraa sera 
(four times), oppugnasaere (Plaut.), depoculasaere (or depeculaaaere), 
deargentasaere, depaculaasere (or deapeeulassere) (Lucil.). 


1 The fullest discussions of these forms are by Madvig {Ofusc. IT. 
p. 64 foil.), Lubbcrt (G ram. Stud Breslau, 1867), Ncue (1U 

421 »!•!-). 
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\ % 4 - From verbs with -e stems, preserving the vowel: habessit 

( -ubj.), probibessls, prohibessit (subj.), proMbesslt, probibescint 
(ind.), cobibesait (subj., Lucr. 3. 444), licessit (subj.). 


J 


3. From verbs with -1 stems: ambissit, ambisstnt (PI. Amph . 
69. 71. ex conj.). 


4. In verbs with consonant or -i stems, and some with -e 620 
stems, the -so, -eim is attached immediately to the final stem con¬ 
sonant: 

(a) -e stems: ausim (subj.), noxit (subj.), sponsls (subj.), 
auxitis (subj.), jnsso, Jussis, Jussit (ind.), Jussim (subj.). 

Also passive juBsitur (Gat.). 

(h) -I stems: faxo (ind.), faxis, faxit (ind. subj.), faxim, faxi- 
mus (subj.), faxltis (ind. subj.) frequently, faxint (subj.), effexis, 
defexia (ind.), capsis (ind.), capsit (subj.), capslmua (ind.); ac- 
cepso, occepso, recepso (ind.); incepsit, occepsit; injexit (ind.), 
objexlm, objexis (subj.); adspexit (subj.), respexls (ind.);j^pslt 
(ind.), Burrepsit (subj.); excussit (subj.). 


Passive: faxitur (ap. lav.); and perhaps nanxitur (Fest.). 


(r) Consonant stems: axim, adaxint (subj.), transaxim, axit; 
lnconslt: excessis (subj.); clepsit (ind.); occisit (ind.); dixlfi (subj.), 
induxis, adduxit (subj.); comessis (subj.); afflixint (subj.); amiflsls 
(ind. subj.): empsim (subj.), adempsit (ind.), surrempsit: parsis 
(subj.); rupsit (ind.); aerpBit; exstinxlt (subj.); taxis (subj.); 
adussit (ind.). 

Of all these forms faxo, faxis, ausim, auBis, almost alone are 6a» 
found after the time of Terence, who himself has only excessis, 
appellasBis besides. But the following other instances occur: cobi- 
besslt (Lucr.); the phrase, di faxint (Gic.); recepso (Catull.); a 
few infinitives in Lucil.; jusso (Verg., Sil.); and one or two in¬ 
stances in the antiquarians Varro and Ironto. The style of the 
laws, &c. in Livy and Cicero does not of course belong to the age 
of their (real or feigned) recorders. 

These forms are apparently to be explained as a future indica- 623 
five, subjunctive, and infinitive, formed by the suffix s as in the 
Oreel; future to the stem, a short I or sometimes e of the stem 
being omitted; e.g. leva-, levaso; probibe-, probibeso; eponde-, 
spond ao, ep on bo ; fad, fac so; die-, dixo. The double 8 in the 
forms from a- and (a few) e- verbs i= either a mode of marking 
the place of the accent, or due to a mistaken etymology, as if the 
form were analogous to amaaae from amavisse, &c. Possibly both 
causes may have combined. Moreover a single b between two 
vowels was in the prj-Augustan language rare (cf. § 191, 193). 
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subjunctive is formed by the regular suffix I; the infiniti 
■Sfe, as in the present infinitive. 


8l 


The use of these forms is analogous to that of the forms in 623 
-ero, -erlm, but is confined to those classes of sentences in which 
those forms differ least from a future indicative, or present subjunc¬ 
tive; viz. (1) the indicative in the protasis (not the apodosis) of 
a sentence; (except f&xo, which might be cither a simple or com¬ 
pleted . future): (2) the subjunctive in modest affirmations, wishes, 
prohibitions, purpose, and in dependent sentences for the future, 
never for the perfect indicative (as the form in -erlm frequently 
is). In all these classes the English language ordinarily uses an 
incomplete tense (present or future). The infinitives in -sere might 
be taken as either simple or completed futures. 


(The ordinary explanation of these forms, viz. that e.g. levasso C24 
is for leva-v-eso ( = levavero) has much in its favour; but it meets 
with great difficulties 1 in such forms as cap-so, rap-so, prohibesso, 
&c.; and it does not really account for the double s. For levaveso 
would become leva-eso, levaso, levaro; or if it became levav-so, 
as is assumed, it would be contracted into levauso or levuso (le- 
vauro, levuro) not levasso. Comp. § 94.) 

The verbs arcesso, capeBso, facesso, lacesso, are probably (Key, 625 
Lat. Gr. p. 88) similar formations from arcio (i.e. adclo), capio, 
facio, lacio, and have been treated as verb stems, and thus received 
new inflexions of tense and mood. Incesso is probably from in- 
cedo; petesso from peto (pet- or petl-) is also found. 


. 1 Not removed, I think, either by G. Hermann {Dissertatio de Mad- 
vigii interpretationc, Lip?. 1844), or Curtius {deverbi lat mi fut. exact., 
Dresden, 1844); or Key {Lat. Gr . § 566, 1209 {.); or Schleicher ( VergL 
Gr. p. 830, ed. 2); or Lubbert {ubi supr.). My view agrees partly with 
Madvig’s (p. 64, 65), and partly with Corssen’s {Ausspr. 11. 37 sq. ed. r. 
See also 1. 319, ed. 2). A somewhat different view is given by Mcrguet 
{Die Enhvickclung dcr Lat. Formenbildting, 1870, p. 224). Pott deci¬ 
dedly rejects the view that these forms are from the perfect, not the 
present, stem ( Etym. Forsch. II. Th. 4 (1870), pp. 269, 272). 

[Gossrau {Lai. Gr. § 174, Anm. 1) derives these forms from a perfect 
in -si. Nettleship {Academy, 15 July, 1871) has taken (independently) 
a similar view to mine]. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

OF VERB STEMS, ESPECIALLY THE PRESENT STEM. 

A VERB often exhibits a different stem in the present tense from 626 
that which appears to be presumed in the perfect or in the supine. 
The changes, which belong strictly to the formation of the perfect 
or supine themselves, or follow from that formation according to 
the laws of Roman pronunciation, will be found in Chapters xxiii. 
XXIV. 

Verbs may be divided into consonant verbs and vowel verbs 
according as the present stem ends in a consonant or in a vowel. 

(In the following enumeration the different instances will be 
classified according to the last letter of the verb stemj and some¬ 
times the perfect and supine added in illustration.) 

i. Consonant verbs. 

1. Most consonant verbs exhibit in the present stem no altera- 627 
tion of the regular stem of the verb; e.g. reg-, reg-o; caed-, effid-o, 

See. 

2. Other consonant verbs exhibit such alteration; 

(a) The stem is reduplicated to form the present tense; c.g. 6.8 
g6n- (g 5 no old form), glgno for gl-g&no (g6n-ui, ggn-Itum) ; ota.-, 

Blsto (sfcfeti, st&tum); B&-, 8&ro for aSso (sSvi, aafcum). 

(b) The radical 'vo^ivel is lengthened; e.g. 

die-, duco; die-, (cf. dlc-aro. cauaidlc-ua), dlco; fid-, fido; nub- 
(cf. pronubua), ndbo. (Probably Key is right in supposing the 
radical vowel to be always short, and a long vowel (e.g. scrlbo, 
lddo, &c.) to be due to the formation of the present stem)., 

(0 n is suffixed to the stem of the verb; e. g. to stems end- 6_o 
ing in 

M. tem-, tem-no. 

R. cor-, cer-no; sper-, sper-no; star-, stor-no. In these verbs 
the perfect and supine have the r transposed; ere-, spr 5 -, BtrS.-. 
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da-, da-no (old form of do). 



1 I-, 11 -no ; qui; si-, si-no ; and its compound pono for pGsIno 
(oTd perf. posivi, sup. pGsItum). 

So apparently franiscor from frugv-, fruor. Conquln-isco (con- 
quexl) may be for couquic-n-iac-o, or may have vowel stem conqul- 
n-lsc-o and belong here; see § 635. 

Festus quotes from Liv. Andr. nequinont (apparently nequmont) 
for nequeunt; from Ennius pro dinun t, redinunt for prodeunt. re- 
deunt: he also speaks of obinunt for obeunt, of explenonc for 
explent, and of ferinunt, solinunt for feriunt, solent. 


(1!) A nasal is inserted before the final stem consonant; e. g. to 632 
stems ending in 

P or B. cub-, cumbo (also cuba-): rup-, rumpo. 

C or QV. Iiqv- f linqvo; vie-, vinco; nic-, nanc-isc-or (nactus or 
nanctus). 

G. frag-, frango; pag-, pango (old pigo); pug-, pungo (in the 
compounds the stem contains n in all tenses); rig-, ringor; tag-, 
tango (old tdgo). In some verbs the nasal is retained in the per¬ 
fect and dropped only in the supine stem: fig-, lingo (finxl, fictum); 
mlg-, mlngo (minxl, mlcturn, also minctum); pig-, pingo (pinxi, 
plctum); strlg-, atringo (strinxi, strictum). In other verbs the 
nasal is constant in the vero stem; e.g. jungo, juuxi, Junctum (from 
jUg-, comp. Jugirm). So ningult from nigv- (nix). 

D. fid-, findo (fldl, flsaum); fud-, fundo (fildi, fdnum); acid-, 
acindo (soldi, BclBBura); tud-, tundo (tdtMi, tasum, or tunsum). 
Perhaps also frendo (frendi, freaum) may have fred- for stem (but 
cf. § 168. 3). 

In metior, menBUS (properly a vowel verb) the n appears to 0. 
have been dropped in the present stem. 

In piso, a collateral form of pinao, the n is dropped in present 
and supine stems. 

(e) bc- (isc) is suffixed to verbal stems, especially to vowel stems G34 
in -e, and gives often the special meaning of beginning or becoming. 
This inchoative form sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used be¬ 
sides the ordinary stem, sometimes is found in a compound, but 
not in the simple verb. The perfect and supine, if any, are the 
same as those of the ordinary stem (real or assumed). A very 
few stems carry the suffix -sc- throughout all the tenses. 

To Consonant stems: &I- (& 16 re), ai-esc-ere; die-, dl-ac-fira (For <v.s 
dlc-BC-Sre), dldlcl; frin-, frun-iBC-i (frOnitum); g 0 m- (gemSre), 
ingem-isc-ere (ingSmui); here- (or ere-), herc-lsc-fire (lieretum); 
m&n- (perf. mfimlni), commln-isc-i (commentum); pic-, pac-lsc-l 
(pactum); p&b-. paec-fire (for pas-sc-ere, comp. Trar-co^i); trfira- 
(tremftre), contrfint-lsc-Cre (contrSmui); perg- (pergfire\ experg- 
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^ac-V/experrectum); vSd- (comp, Sdfire), ve-ac-l (for ved-so^t)? 

(vivgre), revlv-isc-gre (revtsi); ulc-, ulc-isc-i (ultum). For 
escit, see § 722. 

Poscgre (pSposci); compesc-ere (compescui: comp, pasco) re¬ 
tain sc throughout; miscere (for mig-sc-ere; comp, uly-wui) appears 
to contain the same suffix, but with an -0 stem. 

So perhaps conqulniscere, conquezi (see § 672). 

, "TL A ' lra \ so ' 1 liba-, laba-sc-ere 636 

noravimr na ' sc ‘_ 1 (“ atu “): vespfira-, veapera-ec-Sre (ves- 

pcraverat, Gell.); v8t6ra- (inveterare, tran.), votera-so-ere, al=o 
Invetera-ao-gre (intrans., Inveterav-, trail, and intran.). 

0 , no-, no-Bc-gre (novi). 

E. acg- (£cere), fice-ac-gre (&cui), and many others from -e 6*7 
stems, with perfect in -ui; see §§ 677—680. 

ffisre- (cegrSre, rare), segre-sc-gre; albg- (albere, rare), albescSre; 
arde- (ardSre), exarde-sc-gre (exarai); auge- (augere), augc-sc-gre 
(intrans.); calve- (calvere rare), calve - s c-6re; cane- (cinSre), 
fr0n , de “ ( frond ® re )j fronde-sc-gre; refrige-, refrigesegre 
(remxl); flavg- (flavere), flave-ac-gre; hserg- (hicrSre), lnheere-ac- 
gre (inhasal); hgbg- (hgbSre). hgbe-Bc-gre; home- (hilmere), hume- 
oc-gre; lactg- (lactgre). lacto-sc-ere; livg- (livere, rare), live-ac- 
ere (rare): luce- (lucSre), Uluce-sc-gre (illuxit); mace- (macere, 
rue), maco-Bc-gre; mtteg- (muccre), muce-sc-gre; splendg- (splend¬ 
ors), splende-ac-gre; turgg- (turggre), turge-ac-gre. 

erg-, cre-oc-gre (crSvi); qui 5 -, quie-sc-gre (quievl)- sue- 
eue-ac-gre, mansuescere, See. (suevl). ^ ’ ’ 

I. dormi- (dormire), obdormi-sc-gre (obdormlvi); obllvl- (comp. 618 
livere, intrans.), oblivi-sc-i; bcI- (scire), bcI ac-gre (acivi). ^ P 

apl-BC-i (aptnm); cdpl- (cupgre), concupi-ac-gre (concnpivi): 
fitl- (?), fatl-sc-gre and fati-sc-i (fessum); fftcl- (fdegre) proflei- 
Bc-i (profeefcum); gli-, gli-ac-gre; hi- (comp, hi-are), W-sc-gre- 
nanci- (nanciam, old fut.), nand-ac-i (nactum); sapl- (Bapgre/ 
resIpi-Bc-gre (reelpul and rgalplvi). v ' ’ 

see n "BoVk U MK e ( r § ° 9 V 8 n ) < ; h0at,VeS ^ * 

fnsom- «cms which probably ’■» 

Of these coniveo pro,>erly belongs to the vowel verbs. 

(/•*) Othrr stnrns vary M\v«n -r? *iid .*• v . . 

tlwo, U&go:wigTO. uhjco; otngvlt, alogtl. Similar^ ' 
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5r$*enls a fricative guttural, which becomes partially assimilated in 
the perfect and supine, and is weakened in the present. 

(/?) s is changed, between vowels (according to the general 
law, § 193. 3), to r; e.g. ges-, gSro (gessi, geetum); naus-, haurio 
(liausi, haustum); hses-, hsBreo (hsesi, hzesum); quaes-, quoero 
(qusesivi, quoesltum); qu6s-, qufiror (questus); Us-, Oro (ussi, 
ustum). 

Of these haurlo, haereo properly belong to the vowel verbs. 

(;) A few verbs have 11 in present stem, but not in perfect; 643 
the supine appears however to show the effect of 11 (cf. § 705). 

c&l-(?), percello (perculi, perculsum); p 51 -(?), pello (pepuli, 
pulsum); tOl-, tollo (tetdll); vello retains 11 in perfect (velll, vul- 
siun); sallo, salt , is a byform of sillo (Balsum). 


ii. Vowel verbs. 


1. l r erbs with stems ending in a: 


{a) Most of these verbs have the stem ending in a-, and pre¬ 
serve it in all tenses; e.g. 

Flit-, flare, (navi, flatmn); fa-, firi, (fatus); in which a is 
radical. In n&-, n&re (navi, natum), the a is constant, but the 
derivative nito shows that a is radical. In strft-, sternSre (stravi, 
stratum); tia-, toilers (tetull, latum for tl&tum); the present-stem 
is consonantal. 

Derivative verbs with a- stems are very numerous; e.g. ami-, 
amare; crea-, creSxe: nuntlfi,-, nuntiare; leva, levare, &c.; all 
have perfects in -&vi, atum. 

(b) Verbs with stems ending in a-; e. g. 6 45 

di- t dare, (d8di, datum), but das has a. 

In all other verbs of this class, the final a- combines with the 
initial vowel of the suffixes in tenses formed from the present stem, 
so as to exhibit a; e.g. 

Sta-, stare (stSti, st&tum, but sometimes statum^ where a is 
radical, erfipa-, crep&re; cOM-, cuhare; dfima-, domare; frlcl-. 
fricare; mica-, micire: enfici-, enecare, (but neca- usually in simple 
verb); -plica- and -plica- (cf. $§ 677, 688), plicare; soca-, necare; 
sOna , souare (also sonfire); tdna-. tonare; vSta-, vctAre; nil which 
have perfects in -ul, and most of them usually supines in -Itum. 
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lava-, lavara (and lavSre); juva-, juvare ; which vocalise 
^-and contract the radical V with -ui of the perfect; and contract or 
omit it in the supine (cf. §§ 669, 688). 

(c) In some verbs derivative stems in a are found besides other 646 
derivative stems in e or i; e.g. 


Artare, old artlre; bullare, later bullire; densdre, old denaere; 
fulffurare, old ful^urire; impetrare, Impetrlre, especially in sacrificial 
language; slngultaxe, old Eingultlre; tintinn§xe, tintinnlre. 


2. Of 'verbs with stems ending in o, the only traces are no-. 647 
which has the inchoative suffix in the present tense, nosegre (novi. 
notum), where the root has 6, comp, ndta (subst.), nature, cogni- 
tum, &c.; po- (potum), the frequentative pota-, potare being other¬ 
wise alone in use. 

3 . Verbs <witb stems ending in n: 

(a) Most have stems in d, which however becomes short 648 
before the initial vowel of the suffixes; e.g. acd-, aedere. acuis, 
acCiLati, aedaa, aeuebam, aciiSrem, &c. The supine has d. (See list 
in § 690.) 

Hu- is apparently contracted for pluv- (pl6v-), (cf. § 684). 
And the same may be the case with all: comp, fiuo, fl&v-ius. 

ip) ruo has ru- in supine of compounds (but rdta (n. pi.) 
according to Varro: see § 691). pd- is found only ill adj. putus 
and frequentative pdtZLre. 

(c) A few verbs have u vocal in supine, but consonantal usually e 1 > 
(see § 94. 2), in present and perfect. 

loqv-. 15qvi (loedtum): eeqv-, agqvt (seedtum); aolv-, solvere 
(solvi, B&ldtdm); volv-, volvSro (volvi, vOldtiun). 

4. Verbs with stems ending in e (see Pref. p. xevi.): e . 

(a) Few verbs have the stem ending in S, and these are mono¬ 
syllables, where e is radical; e.g. 

dole- (compound), delore; fle-, flere; ne-, uSre; -pie, -plere. 

All these have perfect and supine in -evi, -6tum. 

_ Other verbs with S (-&vi, -etum) have consonantal present stems; 

- cre-, croacfire; also cr8 . cernfire; -Ole-, -olescfcre (also aboleo, abolevi, 
abolitum: and addlesco, adultum); qvig-, qviescfcre; gv§-, evesefire; 
spre-, apeni8re. 

( b ) In must verbs with stems in -e, the e is short, as may be 651 
inferred from tilt) perfect being in -ul (for -eui) and supine in -Hum 
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T^tum, cf. § 234. 1), which in some verbs was reduced to -1 
..Gmkraction with the initial vowel of suffixes gives e in most forms 
of the present stem; e. g. monere, mones, monSmng, monebam, 
monebo, monerem, monetur (mon§t, as amat, audit). In the impera¬ 
tive (znd pers. sing, act.) of verbs with short penult, it is in early 
Latin not uncommonly used as short; e.g. tfinfi (§ 233. 4); e.g. 

mBn6-, mcmere (monui, monltum), and many others; see 
§§ 677—68r. 

cavfi-, civere (c5.vl for cavui, cavltum contracted to cautum), 
and others; see § 669. 


(c) Many verbs have e (probably 6) in present stem, but drop 652 
it entirely and show consonantal stems in the other parts of the 
verb, (if the vowel had not been dropped, and a perfect in -si or 
supine in -sum had been formed, there would have been a tendency 
in the s to become r. Where -si, -sum follows a vowel now, a 
consonant has been omitted, § 193. 3). 

inorde-, mordere (momordi, morsum), and others, in § 666. 

vide-, vldgre (vidi, visum); sSde-, sedere (sedi, sessum); 
prande-, prandore (prandi, pransum). 

arde-, ardGre (arsi, arsum); and many others in §§ 672—676. 


(ft ) Some have a present stem in -e, besides another (older or 653 
poetic) consonantal stem; e.g. 

fervgre, forvfire; fulgere, fulgSre; OlSre. eymt scent , 616 re; sc^tore, 
scitfire; stridere, BtridOre; tergere, tergfire; tuSrt, -tui; ciere, -cire. 
(Among other forms the 1st persons fervo, fulgo, olo, scato, 
strido, tergo, fervlmus, &c. appear not to occur.) 


5. Verbs (with stems ending in 1: g 54 

(a) Some verbs with radical 1, and many derivatives have I, 
ami retain it through all the tenses; 

scl-, scire; cl-, -cire (also ciSre); i-, Ire; aui-. quire. In these 
the i is radical. 

audi-, audlre; dorml-, dormlre; and many other derivatives. 

In all these the perfect is in -Ivl, and, in the derivative verbs and 
scio, the supine is in -itum. For the others see § 696. 

(b) Some verbs have I in present stem, but drop it and show 655 
a consonantal stem in other parts ; e.g. 

amici-, amlclre (amlcui, amlctuHF); fare!-, farolre (faral. far- 
tum); fulcl-, ful cire (fulai, fultum); bausl-, haurlre (bausi, baua- 
tum); metl- (for mentl-), metiri (mensum): ordl-, ordlrl (orsum); 
-peri-, iperlrc (apSrul, &pertum); rfiperlre (rCpperl, r6portum), 
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pther compounds (Chap, xxx.); saepl-, saeplre (saa'psi, sajptun*) 1 J 
bittCl*. sanclre (sanxi, sanctum, rarely sancitum); sarci-. sarcire 


ventiun); Vinci-, vincire (vinxl, vinctum). SepSli-, sepelire has 
perfect sepellvl, supine sepultum. (But see Pref. p. c.) 

drl-, 6rirl (orsum); potl-, potiri show in some tenses a present 
stem either in I or consonantal. (See Chap, xxx.) 

0 ) Some verbs have the stem ending in 1 , which fell away 6,4 
before I or er; and as final in imperative, was changed to (or if e 
was tlie original, remained) 6 (§ 234. 2). The 1 is generally dropped 
in the supine stem. ™ 

capl-, cipgre (cepi, captum); ccepi-, coepgre (ccepi, captumV 
f&cl-, f&cfire (feci, factum); * 5 dl-, fdd&re (f6di, fossum); fdgi-, fn g 1 
fire (fdgi, fut. part, fugiturus); gr£dl-, inf. gradi (gressum); j ad¬ 
jure (jeci, jactum); -llcl-, -HcSre (-lexi, -lectum); mdrl-, inf 
m6ri (also mfiriri, fut. mdrlturus); p&rl-, p 5 x$re (pepgri, partum, 
old pres. part, parens) ; patl-, inf. patl (passum); quitl-, quit ere 
(-quassl, quassum); rapl-, rapSre (r&pui, raptum); -BpicI-, -spl- 
efire (-spexi, spectum). 

T wo have I in other tenses than those derived from the present; 
cupl-. efipftre (cupivl, cupitum; in Lucr. also cupiret); sftpl-. sapfire 
(Bapivi, rfislpui and rfislplvl). 


(d) A few verbs have consonant- cfnme ;« u,.*. e _ 



CHAPTER XXII. 


TENSES FORMED FROM THE PERFECT STEM. 


f ,i 1 su ffixes for the tenses formed from the perfect stem; i.c. 

r ^ * \ ' completed future, and pluperfect in indicative, and 
pcrrect and pluperfect in subjunctive, are the same in all verbs; viz. 

Comp. Future -fir-; Pluperf. Ind. -6r-a ; Perf. sub}. -fir-I; Plu- 
pcil. subj. -Ibb-6. The perfect indicative lias a suftlx -ia which 
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B 5 ^} : er is not found in the 3rd pers. sing, and the first pers. _ 

X^,. in flitch the same personal suffixes as in the present indicative .are 
used. This suffix -is in the first pers. sing, loses its s; in the third 
pers. plural, being followed by a vowel, changes to -er. 

The perfect infinitive is formed by the suffix is-se. This is 659 
apparently composed of the suffix is- just mentioned, and -se for 
-fise as in the present infinitive. (Comp, esse from sum, §§ 611, 612.) 

The great, resemblance of these suffixes to the parts of the verb 660 
sum, which are used to form the same tenses in the passive voice, 
suggests (and the suggestion has been generally adopted) that they 
are identical in origin. 

This theory would give a complete explanation of the pluper¬ 
fect and the completed future indicative, with the exception that 
the 3rd pers. plural of the latter has «rint instead of 6runt, perhaps 
in order to avoid confusion with the the 3rd pers. plur. perfect 
indicative. 

The perfect subjunctive would be explained by assuming as 
the suffix an older form of aim; viz. -Balm, or with the usual 
change, -Brim. 

The perfect indicative and infinitive and pluperfect subjunctive 
seem to require the assumption of a long I being suffixed to the 
perfect stem before the respective parts of the verb sum were added 1 . 
Thus audiyissem, audlvlsBe would stand for aud-iv-i-esaem, audlv- 
I-eBse, rexiBsem, &c. for rex-T-ssem, Sec. 

In the perfect indicative the and pers. sing. c.g. audivisti would 
stand for aud-Iv-I-eatl (the personal suffix -ti being lost in the 
simple verb sum es), 2nd pers. plu. c.g. audiviatls for aud-Iv-I-estis; 

3rd pers. plur. e.g. audivenmt for aud-Iv-I-Gaunt. The 3rd pers. 
sing, may have the simple personal suffixes, or may have been re¬ 
duced from a fuller form; e.g. au-divl-est, audivlat, audlvit. The 
-It is sometimes found long. The first person singular, e.g. audlvt, 
may then be for aud-lv-I-esum, audlvism, audivim. And the 1st 
person plural may have had a similar pedigree. 

It must however be observed that the resemblance to the parts 
of the stem ea-. on which this theory rests, is in some degree decep¬ 
tive, for it consists largely in personal and modal suffixes, which 
even on another hypothesis might be expected to be the same. And 
tlie rest of the suffixes is, as has bccu seen, in some tenses but 
poorly eked out by the simple stem 6a. 

The perfect stem when formed by a suffixed v (§ 681), is fre- 6O1 
quently modified by the omission of the v in all tenses and persons 

1 The same view is taken ml certain Sanskrit forms compared by 
Comcn, Ausipr. 1. 614 . j*|. ol. 2. 
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numbers, except in the ist pers. sing, and'plu., and 3rd 
!_ jSSrS. sing, of the perfect indicative. The vowels thus brought toge¬ 
ther are contracted, (excepting -ie, and sometimes -ii); e.g. ind. 
pert, amasti, amastis, amanmt; phiperf. amaram, See.; comp. fut. 
am&ro, &c.; subj. perf. amarim, &c.; Plup. amassem, See.; infin. 
amasae : so fle 3 ti, fleram, & c.; and (though here the v omitted is 
radical) mosti, commosti. See. (from moveo), and derived tenses. 

But we have some instances of uncontracted forms; e.g. audie- 
ram, &c.; audiero, See.; audiisti as well as audlsti. See. And such 
forms occur not unfrequently from peto, eo, and their compounds 


Novero (ist pers. sing, ind.) always retains the v. (But cognoro, 
norim, noris, See.) And so does the shortened form of the 3rd 
pers. plu. perf. ind. of verbs with a stems; e.g. amavere. The in¬ 
finitive being am&re, the perfect, if contracted, would be liable to 
confusion with it. 


J 


In desino, p6to, eo r and their compounds the omission of v. <362 
usually, (in the compounds of eo almost always), takes place even in 
the excepted persons; viz. in the ist pers. sing, and plural, and third 
pers. sing, of the perf. indicative; e.g. desii, desilt, desilmua. In 
«,ther verbs with -i stems, -lit is sometimes found; -ii hardly ever; 
-ilmus never. 


The contracted forms arc sometimes found from the above- 
mentioned three verbs; p6tl (Sen., Stat.); petit (Verg., Ov., Lucan, 
Sen., &c.); dealt (Sen., Mart.); desimus (Sen. Epist.V r$di (Sen.); 
&bi, ini (Stat); it (Ter., Verg., Ov., &c.); abit (Plaut., Ter., 
Sen ); porit (Lucr., Phaedr., Sen.); adit, obit, redlt, See. 


Apparently irritat, disturbat, are used as contracted perfects in 
Lucretius. 


In the older poets, and occasionally in Vergil and Horace, in 663 
tenses formed from perfect stems in -s, an 1 between tv. o ss is omit¬ 
ted and the sibilant written once or twice, instead of thrice; e.g. 
promisse (Cat.) for promislsso ; despexe (Plaut.) for despexisse; sur- 
rexe (Hor.) for aurrexlsae: consumpsti (Prop.) for conairmpslsti; 
dixti (Plaut., and twice or thrice in Cic.) for dlxistl; ereps6mus 
(Hor.) for erepsiBsemus; extinxem (Verg.) for extlnxiBsem. 

ParcepBet for percepisset (Pacuv. ap. C. Off. 3. 26); faxem, PI. 

Psr i.i . 499, are the only instances of such a form from perfects not 
m -at The latter passage is generally considered corrupt. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE PERFECT STEM. 


The perfect stem is formed in one of five different ways, some 604 
of which are peculiar to. or invariably found in particular classes of 
verbs. All are used without any distinction of meaning. Some 
verbs have two or even more forms of the perfect stem. 

The five ways are: (i) Reduplication; (ii) Lengthening the 
stem vowel; (iii) Suffixing -b; (iv) Suffixing either -u or -v; (vj 
Using the stem of the verb without change. 

In the following enumeration the present stem is added where 
it differs from the verbal stem. All the verbs, whether consonant 
or vowel stems, are arranged under the class to which their final 
consonant belongs: except monosyllabic vowel stems, and u stems, 
which are arranged separately. 

i. Perfect stem formed by reduplication. 

The first consonant of the stem is prefixed with a short vowel, £05 
which is e, it the stem vowel is a or e, and, if not, is the same as 
the stem vowel. In the pm -Ciceronian language the vowel of the 
prefixed syllable appears to have been (always?) e, whatever the 
stem vowel might be. And Cicero and Caesar are said to have 
used memordi, spepondl, pepugi (Gcll. 6 (7), o). 

If the stem vowel is a. it is changed to e before two consonant 
to 1 before one; m is changed to I. Before single 1 6 and 6 be¬ 
come u. 

If the stem begins with sp, sc, at, the second consonant is 
treated as the initial consonant, and the s prefixed to the reduplica¬ 
tion syllable. 

Gutturals, die-, (Pr. disc- for dlc-sc-), dl-dlc-l; pare-, p6-perc-i; a 
pose-, P&-POSC-I; pag-, (Pr. pang ; comp. p&c-iBCi), p8-plg-l; pug-,* 

(Pr. pung-), pft-pag-1; tag-, (Pr. tang-), tt-tlg-i. 

Dentals. c 3 d-, cB-cId-I; caed-, c8-cid-I; ped-, pfi-p6d-l; pend- (also 
pend-e-, intran.), p«-pend-i; sold-, (Pr. ucind-). scl-cld i(old); tend-, 
ta-temU; tud-, (Pr. tund-), td-tfld-i (Ennius is said to have used 
contUdlt). 
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mord-fi-. m&-mord-i; pend-6- (see above); Bpond-g-, spO-poru 
toad-6-, t6-tond-i. 


[^(g T 

spO-pond^T; 


Nasals. cin-, cS-eln-i (but compounds suffix -u, § 679, except 66 7 
once. oc-c6-clni); min-, mft-mln-i; t6n-e-, te-tln-i, quoted from 
Pacuvius and Accius (usually t6n-ui). 


Liquids, fall-, f6-fell-1; p 61 -, (Pr. pell-), p6-pul-l; tol-. (Pr. toll-), 
t6-tHl-i (in prx-August. poets; tail in some prx-Ciceronian inscrip¬ 
tions; usually tmi-). 

curr-, cu-curr-i; piri-, p6-p6r-i. 


rowels, da.-, d6-dl; sta- (Pr. sta-), st6-tl; st6 (Pr. si-st-), stl-tl. 


ii. Perfect stem formed by lengthening the stem vowel. 6ca 

If the stem vowel be &, it is changed to e (except in scabgre). 

Labials, rdp-, (Pr. rump-), rttp- 1 ; sc&b-, scab-1; 6m-, em-x. 

c 3 .pl-, cep-1. 

Gutturals, Uqv-, (Pr. linqv-); llqv-l; vie- (Pr. vine-), vic-S; 
ftg-, 0g-l; frag-, (Pr. frang-), fr6g~i; 16 g-, 16 g-l (but some com¬ 
pounds suffix s, §673); pig-, (Pr. pang-), peg-1. 

ficl-, fSc-i; Jicl-, J 6 c- 1 ; ffigl-, fOg- 1 . 

Dentals. 6 d-, 6d-i; fud-, (Pr. fund-), fUd-l; 6d-, (Pres, obsolete; 
comp. Odium), 6d-i. 

a6d6-, s6d-l; vldfi-, vld-l; f6dl-, fod-i. 

Nasals, vfinl-, v6n-L 

Semivowels. Jftvi-, Jdv-1; livi-, (liv- old), liv- 1 . 669 

civ6-, clv-1; five-, fiv-I; f0v6-, f 5 v-l; m6v6-, m 5 v-l; pavfi-. 
piv-1; v6v6-, vov-i. 

The lengthening of the vowel in the verbs, which have v for 
their final consonant, is probably due to the absorption of a suffixed 
v (§ 681); e.g. civi for cav-vi or cavul. In a similar way vici, 
vldi, vSnl may have arisen from an absorption of a reduplication, 
for vfivlni, &c. 


in. Perfect stem formed by suffixing s. 

If the present stem ends in a vowel, the vow r el is dropped before 670 
(lie suffixed e. None of the verbs whose present stem ends in a have 
Jidr perfect formed by s suffixed. 
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V^This suffix is supposed to be (with the personal suffix) ea-i, the 
rfcient perfect of the stem 6s, and is apparently identical with the 
suffix of the first aorist in Greek.) 


Labials. P. B. carp-, carp-s-i; clgp-, clep-s-i (old); nOb-, 
nup-s-i; rep-, rep-s-i; scalp-, scalp-s-1; scrlb-, scrip-s-i; sculp-, 
sculp-s-l; serp-, serp-s-i. 

jab6-, ju-ss-i (Jou-3-1 old form: probably jiibeo is for JOveo); 
saBpi-, oaep-s-i. 

M. A euphonic p is generally inserted before s; m is once 6 7 t 
assimilated. 

com-, comp-s-i; so also d£m-, prom-, Bflm-; prSm-, pres-s -1 
(for pren-B-1); tern- (Pr. temn-), temp-a-1. 


Gutturals, lc, re, Ur. rg throw away the guttural before s. 6 73 

C. QV. cfiqv-, cox-i; die-, (Pr. die-), dix-i; dfic-, (Pr. ddc-), dux-i; 
pare-, par-sl (also p£-perc-i); so conqvlniaco has conquex-i (for 
conquinx-i? comp, mix-turn from misceo). 

Iflc 5 -, lux- 1 ; mulc8-, mul-B-i; torqvfi-, tor- 8 - 1 . 

fare!-, far-B-i; fulcl-, ful-s- 1 ; sancl-, sanx-l; sarcl-, sar-s-i; 
vtncl-, vlnx-1. 

-llcl-, -lex-1; -Bplcl-, -spex-1. 

G. GV. cing-, clnx- 1 ; fig-, flx- 1 ; ling-, (sup. flc-tO, flnx- 1 ; - 01 g-, 
fllx-i: flugv-, (Pr. flu-), flux-i: Jung-, Junx-i; -l€g- (in compounds 
dHeg-. intelleg-, neglfig-), lex-1 (rarely intel-leg-i, neg-leg-1): merg-. 
mer-s-1; ming-. minx-1; emmig-, 6munx i; nlngv-, nlnx-it; pang- (or 
pag-), panx-i (usually pggi oi pflplgi); ping-, (supine plc-t-), pinx-i; 
plans-, planx-i; -pung-, -punx-i; r6g-, rex-1; aparg-, epar-a-l; 
Btingr-, Btinx-1 ; string-, (sup. strict-), Btrinx- 1 ; strugv-, (Pr. atru-fi 
atrux- 1 ; Bilg-, aux- 1 ; t£g-, tex- 1 ; tingv-, tinx-I; vigv-, (Pr. vtv-), 
vlx-i; ungv-, unx-t 

algg-, al-B-i; augfi-, aux- 1 ; frtg§-, frlx- 1 ; fulgd-, ful s-i ; In¬ 
dulge-, lndul-s-l; ldg$-, lux-1; mulgS-, mul-a-l; conlgv8-, (Pr. 
cfinlve-), conlx-i; tergfi-, (terg-old), ter-a-i; turgfi-, tur-a-1; urg6- t 
ur-a-1. 

H. trill-, trax-i; vMi-, vex-i. 

Dentals. The dental falls away or is assimilated before a, but c. 74 
the preceding vowel is lengthened (cf. § 191. 2, 4). 

T. fleet-, flex- 1 ; mitt-, mi- 8 - 1 ; nect-, nex- 1 ; pect-, pex-i. 
aentl-, sen-a-i; qu&tl-, quaa-s-i (e. g. concutl-, concus-s-i). 

D. ced-, ceB-8-1; Claud-, clau-a-i divld-, dlvl-s-i; lad-, la-a-i; 

Ifld-, lfl-B-i; plaud-, plau-s- 1 ; rad-, ra-s- 1 , r6d-, ro-B-1; trfld-, trfl-B-i; 
vid-, vft-a-i. 


14—2 
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ard6-, ar-s-i; ride-, rl-s-I; svadg-, sva-s-i. 

Nasals. mang-, man-s-i. 

Liquids , &c. veil-, vul-s-i (post-Augustan cf. § 683) 


% 


675 


ggs- 


(Pr. ggr-), ges-s-1; ds-. (Pr. Or-), us-b-1. 

haesS- (?), (Pr. hsere-), lise-s-i; hausl- (Pr. liauri-), hau-s-i. 
(Cf. p. 247 and Preface.) 

Semivowel, ravl-, -rau-s-i (rare). 


iv. (a) Perfect stem formed by suffixing u l (vowel). 

Labials. P. B. strgp-, strep-u-i. 

crgpa-. ergp-u-i (very rarely -crepavi); cub&-, (Pr. also cumb-), 
cdb-u-i (rarely cubavi). 

albe-, (Pr. also albesc-), alb-u-i; habg-, hab-u-i; lubg-, lub-u-it; 
rub6-, (Pr. also rubesc-), rub-u-i; sgng-, (Pr. senesc-), sgn-u-i; Borbe-, 
Borb-u-i; Btupfe-, (Pr. also stupesc-), stup-u-i; tabS-, (Pr. also 
tabesc-), tab-u-i; tgpg-, (Pr. also tepesc-), tgp-u-i; torpg-, (Pr. also 
torpesc-), torp-u-i. 

rapl-, rap-u-I; rgslpl-, (Pr. resipisc-), r6sip-u-i (also rgslpivi). 

M. frgm-, fr6m-u-i; ggm-, gfim-u-i; tr6m-, trSm-u- 1 ; vOm-, 
vbm-u-1. 

dftma-, d6m-u-i; tlmg-, tlm-u-l. 

Gutturals. C. frlcl-, frlc-u-i; mica,-, mlc-u-i (but dimicavl) ; 677 
SngcSu , Bnfic-u-i, (also engc-a-vi) ; -plica-, pllc-u-i, (also pllc-a-vi); 
sgefi,-. b6c-u-1. 

icg-, (Pr also aeesc-), &c-u-i; arce-, arc-u-i; d6c6-, dgc-u-i; 
d6cg-, d6c-u-i; flaccfi-, (Pr. also flacceac-), flacc-u-1; Jac6-, jac-u-i; 
lice-, llc-u-it; liqvg-, (Pr. also llqvesc-). llc-u-I; marce-, (Pr. also 
marcesc-), -marc-u-i; nfieg-, nbc-u-i; pl&cg-, pia.c-u-1; t&cg- (-tl- 
ceBC-), ta.c-u-1. 

G. ggg-, gg-u-i; langvg-, (Pr. also langveac-), -lang-u-I; pigg-, 
plg-u-lt; rlge-, (Pr. also rlgesc-). rlg-u-i; vlgg-, (Pr. also vlgesc-), 
vlg-u-l. 

Denials. T. met-, meas-u-i 5 (old and rare); stert-, ctert-u-i: 678 
ter-, -ter-u-i (once in Tibull.; usually tiivl). 


1 The suffix -ui or *vi is supposed by most philologers to be for ful. 
Thus the Umbrian ambre-fuat is said to correspond to amblverit, But, 
if vl and ful are from the same root, they arc probably sister forms 
only. 

Mesaui is perhaps a secondary derivative, and stands in the same 
relation to meto, moasum that Btatui does to ato, statum. 
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v6ta-, v6t-u-i (in Pei*s. once v6t-a-vl). 



lit*-, (Pr also latesc-), lat-u-i; obmdtS-, (Pr. obmutesc-), ob- 
mdt-u-i; nit£-, (Pr. also nitesc-), nlt-u-i; lnnotfi-, (Pr. lnnotesc-), 
irmot-u-i; 5port§-, dport-u-it; psenltfi-, paenit-u-it; pat§-, (Pr. also 
patesc-), pat-u-i; pdt6-, (Pr. also putesc-), pdt-u-i. 


D. candg-, (Pr. also candesc-), cand-u-i; crdd6-, (Pr. crudesc-), 
erdd-u-i; made-, (Pr. also madesc-), mad-u-1; pudfi-, pud-u-it; sordfi-, 
(Pr. also sordesc-), sord-u-i; obsurdS-, (Pr. obsurdesc-), obsurd-u-i. 


Nasals, Liquids , See. N. -cln-, -cln-u-i (but can-, cficini); gfen-, 679 
(Pr. gign-), g6n-u-i. 

s 5 na-, s6n-u-i; t&na-, t6n-u-i. 

gznln8-, emin-u-i; m6nS-, mOn-u-i; sfine- (Pr. usually sgnesc-), 
Bgn-u-i5 t6nS-, t€n-u-l; evanS- (Pr. evanesc-), evan-u-i. 

L. al-, al-u-l; c&l-. c&l-u-l; con sill-, consdl-u-i; mol-, mOl-u-i; 

61 -, (also 616 -), 61 -u-i; vfll-, (Pr. inf. velle), vdl-u-1. 

cai$-, (Pr. also caiesc-), cal-u-i; calle-, (Pr. also callesc-),call-u-i; 
coalfi-, (Pr. coalesc- intrans.; comp, alo trans.), coal-u-i; d 61 S-, d 51 -u-l; 
pallg-, (Pr. also pallesc-), pall-u-i; Bllfi-, (Pr. also silesc-), Bll-u-i; 
BtddS-, Btdd-u-i; vftie-, (Pr. also vile3C-), vil-u*i. 

evilfi-, (Pr. evileBC-), evil-u-i. 

Bill-, Bil-u-1 (rarely Bill!). 

R. sSr-, sfir-u-I. 680 

ar6-, (Pr. also iresc-), ar-u-1; carS-, cir-u-i; clirS-, (Pr. also 
clareac-), clar-u-i; crebre-, (Pr. crSbresc-), cr 5 br-u-i; ddri-, (Pr 
ddreac-), ddr-u-i; florS-, (Pr. also floresc-). flor-u-i; horrS-, (Pr. also 
horresc-), horr-u-i; matilre-, (Pr. mfttilresc-), matdr-u-i; mgrg-, 
mgr-u-i; nlgre-, (Pr. also nlgresc-), nigr-u-1; pars-, par-u-i; terrS-, 
terr-u-i. 

ipfirl-, ip6r-u-I; OpSri-, 6pSr-u-i; siri-, sir-u-1 (also sarlTi). 

S. deps-, deps-u-1: nex-, nex-u-i; pfla-, (Pr. pCn-), pSb-u-1; tex-, 
tex-u-i. 

cenaS-, cenB-u-1; tors-, (Pr. torrS-), torr-u-i. 

Semivowels, ferr- (also fervS- and ferve-so-), fert-u-l (also 
fervi). 


iv. (ib ) Perfect stem formed by suffixing v (consonant). r> » 

The consonantal v is suffixed to vowel stems only (except 
paaco?), and the preceding vowel is always long. 
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regular verbs with stems in a- or I- (unless otherwise men¬ 
tioned) have tlieir perfect stem formed in this way. So also 

Labials . ciipi-, (Pr. dip!-, except once cuplret), cupl-v-i; sapl-, 
(Pr. s&pl-), sapi-v-i. 


Dentals. pStl-, (Pr. p£t-), petl-v-i; rudl-, (Pr. rild-), rudi-v-1. 

Sibilant, arcessi-, ( Pr. arceas-), arcesal-v-i; c&pessl-, (Pr. capess-), 
ca.pessi-v-1; fdcesai-, (Pr. facess-), facessl-v-i; lncessl-. (Pr. inceas-), 
incessi-v-i; I&cessi-, (Pr. lacess-). lacessl-v-i; pOsi-, (Pr. pon-), 
posl-v-i (always in Plaut., Ter., also in Cato, Catull.: for posui 
see § 680); quaes!-, (Pr. queer-), quaesi-v-l. 

pas-, (Pr. paac-, for pas-sc-), pd-v-i (cf. § 93. 2). 

Monosyllabic vowel verbs: (also oleo, qulesco). 682 

A. B&-, (Pr. s 5 r-), Be-v-i ; stra-, (Pr. stem-), stra-v-i. 

0. no-, (Pr. nose-), no-v-i. 

U. fu- (§ 719), fd-v-i (Plaut. but usually fui); comp, plu- 
(§648), Pldvi (also plui). 

E. crS-, (Pr. cer-n-), erg-v-i; ere-, (Pr. cre-sc-), erg-v-i; fle- t 
fl§-v-i; d61e-, dele-v-I; ne-, ne-v-1; - 61 e- (e.g. abole-sc-o, adole-sc-o, 
obsole-sc-o), -dle-v-i ; -pie-, -ple-v-i ; quie-, (Pr. quiesc-), quie-v-1; 
BprB-, (Pr. Bper-n-), Bpre-v-i; avo- (Pr. sve-sc ), avS-v-i. 

I. cl-, (Pr. ciB-, also cl-), cl-v-i; I-, (Pr. ind. 1st pers. eo), I-v-i; 

11-, (Pr. lln-), 11-v-i and le-v-i; qul-, (Pr. ind. 1st pers. queo), qtu-v-1; 
eel-, (Pr. aci-sc-; besides the regular I verb, sclo), scl-v-i; si-, (Pr. 
sin ), bI-v-; til-, (Pr. tSr-), trl-v-i (cf. § 678). 


v. Perfect stem, same as present stem. 68j 

This is frequent (1) in the compounds of verbs of which the 
simple has a reduplicated perfect (see Chap, xxx.); (2) by the 
dropping of v, in perfects, in -Ivi, -evi, -avl (see 661, 662); 

(3) regularly in verbs with -u steins, which with other, chielly 
consonantal, stems are here named:— 

Labials, bib-, blbl; lamb-, Iambi. 

Gutturals. Ic-, Ici. 

langv-e, langvl (cf. § 669); conlgvfi-, (Pr. cSnive-), comvi (also 
conlxl). 

Dentals. T. vert-, vert-i. 

D. -cand-, -cand-i; edd-, edd-i; -fend-, -fend-i; fid-, (Pr. find-), 
fld-i (probably for fBfld-i); mand-, mand-i; pand-, pandi; pre¬ 
bend . prehend-i; scand-, scand-i; BCld-, (Pr. scind-), scld-i (sci- 
cld-i old); Bid-, eldl-; refund-, rotundi. 

prand-e-, prand-i; atrfd-e-, atrld-I. 





compgr-i-, compfir-i; repgrf-, r6pp6r-i (both probably compounds 
of a perfect pgpfiri). 


S. pins-, (also pis-), pins-i; vis-, vis-i. 

Vowels. ^4 

U, vowel and consonant. 

Sea-, acu-i; argil-, argu-1; bdtu-, batd-1; exd-, exu-i; fu-, fu-i 
(in Plautus sometimes fu-vi); gru-, gru-1; imbd-, imbu-i; Indil-, 
indu-1; Id-, lu-i; m6tu-, m8tu-l; mind-, mlnu-l; pld-, plu-i, also 
pldvi; nd-, nu-i; spd-, spu-1; statd-, BtS.tu-1; sternd-, sternu-i; sd-, 
Bu-i; trlbd-, trlbu-I. 

solv-, solv-i; volv-, volv-1. 

ferve-, ferv-i (also ferbui). 

I. fidl-, (Pr. ind. ist pers. sing, adeo), adi-1; so usually the 
compounds of eo; inqui-, (Pr. ind. lnquam), inquii; s&ll-, sal-l-l 
(rare, usually s 2 Uui). 


Among those verbs which have no perfect active in use 685 
the following non-derivative verbs may be mentioned. 

Labials, gldb-. 

Gutturals. C. fitiBC-; gli-sc-; hi-sc-. 
flmlc-l (see however Chap. xxx.). 

G. ang-; clang-; frig-; ling-; verg-. 

Dentals . D. fid-, (flsus sum); trend-, 
aud-e, (ausus sum). 

Liquids. f8r-, (Pr. inf. ferre: perfect in use, tdli); fur-; gavld-, 
(Pr. gffud-e-, gavlsus sum). 

Vowels. E. vi-e-. 

L ai- y (Pr. ind. ajo); fl-, (Pr. ind. flo). 




Inflexions. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE SUPINE STEM. 


The supine stem has a common base with the stem of the past 685 
and the future participles, and that of some verbal substantives, to 
wliich class the supines themselves belong; e.g. supine, aiua-t-u-; 
past part, ama-t-o-; fut. part, ama-t-uro-; subst. denoting agent, 
ami-t-6r-; denoting action ama-t-i 5 n-. This common base, which 
will be here spoken of as the supine stem, is -t- suffixed to the stem 
of the verb. When the verb-stem ends in a vowel, the vowel is, it 
long, generally retained; if short, almost always changed, (except 
in monosyllables), to I (§ 241), or omitted altogether. A few 
verbs which have a consonant stem, have -It- instead of -t in the 
supine, as if from a vowel stem. When the verb-stem ends in a 
consonant, or loses its final vowel, the -t is, when following certain 
consonants, changed to a. A few other instances of this softening 
admit of special explanation. 

The verbs here will be classified according as they do or do not 
exhibit a vowel before the supine suffix, and, subordinately to that, 
according to the final vowel or consonant of the verb stem. 

N.B. The supine itself will be here named whenever either sepine, 
past participle, or verbal substantive in -tu exists: otherwise such 
other form from the same base, as does exist. 


1. Verbs with a vowel preceding the supine suffix. 6 g 7 

A. 1. Verbs having & in supine stem; na- (for g§n&? Pr. 
inf. naaci), natum; stra-, (Pr. stem-), stra-tum; tia-, (Pr. toll-), 
la-tum; ama-, ama-tum; and all other verbs with derivative a 
stems. 

frlca-, Crica-tum (also frlc-tum); -mlca-tum; neci-, 

nCca-tum (but cf. § 700); sScfl.-, secaturus (once). 

2. Verbs having -a in supine stem; da-. d&-tum; r&-, (Pr. inf. 1 
reri: for the vowel, cf. $668). rdtum; b£-, (Pr. sSr-), sa-tum; st&~, 
(Pr. inf. Btare; also BisWre), statum (but in some compounds 
eta-turns). 
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Verbs having -I (for -&) in supine stem; crSpa-, crepl-ti 
cdM,-, (Pr. also cumb-), cdbi-tum; dfima.-, dCml-tum; -plica-, -pile!- 
turn (also pllcd-tum); sdna-, s 5 nl-tum (sona-turus, once); tOna-, 
t6ni-tum (intona-tus, once); vgtd-, vgtl-tum. 

In juvd-, jfl-tum (rarely juva-tums); lav£- (also l&v-), lau-tum; 
the I is absorbed by the v preceding. 


o. no-, (Pr. nose-), no-tum; po-, (whence potare frequentative) 689 
po-tds; cognO- (cf. § 647), (so also agno-), cognl-tum. 

U. i. Verbs having d in supine stem; ded-, ded-tum; argil-, 690 
argd-tum; dilil-, dild-tum; exd-, exd-tum; gin- (Pr. gluta-, fre¬ 
quentative) gld-tUB, adj.; imbu-, imbd-tum; indd-, indd-tum; metd-, 
metd-tum (Lucr. once); mind-, mind-tum; -nd-, nd-tum (abnul- 
turus in Sail.); spd-, spd-tum; stdfcd-, statu -turn; sd-, sd-tum; 
tribd-, tribd-tum; td- (Pr. tue- usually), td-tum. 

10qv-, loed-tum; seqv-, s6cd-tum; solv-, BOlu-tum; volv-, volu- 
tum. 

fru- (for frugv-) has rarely frultdrus (usually, ftne-tum). 

2. Verbs having -d in supine stem; rd-, rti-tum, (but rdtum O91 
according to Varr.; fut. part, is rul-tdrus); pd-, (whence pdtdre 
frequentative), pd-tus (adj.); clu-, (almost always clue-), -cldtum 
(lncldtuB). 

E. 1. Verbs having -S in supine stem; erg-, (Pr. cem-, also 692 
Pr. cresc-), erfitum; dele-, delg-tum; fg-, (Pr. fStft-, frequentative), 
fo-tus (adj.); fiS-, flS-fcum; ng-, ne-tum (Ulp.); -ole- (Pr. obs-, ex- 
olesc-), -die-tum; -pig-, pl6-tuin; qul8-, quig-tum; bvS-, (Pr. sveac-), 
svgtmn; spre-, (Pr. Bpera-), sprS-tum. Perhaps also fer-re, frg-tua. 

2. Verbs having -6 in supine stem; vggg-, vggg-tua (adj.); G9J 
Vie-, vie-tum (Hor., but vig-tum Ter. Lucr.). 

3. Verbs having 1 (for -g) in supine stem; dbgle-, dbfill-tuiu; 
c&ll-, c&H-turus; cdri- f c&ri-turus; ddll-, dCli-turus; exereg-, exercl- 
tum; ba.bg- (and compounds d6b6-, prabg-), h&bl-tum; Jdcg-, Jdcl- 
turus; Ucg-, Ucl-tum; ldbg-, lubl-tum; mgrg-, mSrt-tum; misOrg-, 
mlflgri-tuin (rarely mlsortum); m 5 ng-, monl-tum; nfteg-, ngcl-tum; 
pare-, parl-turue; plgg-, plgl-tum; pldcg-. pldcl-tum; pddg-, pddl- 
tum; Bdlg-, soil-turn; tdeg-, tacl-tu 3 (adj.); terrg-, terri-tum; v&le , 
vall-turus; vgrg-, vgrl-tum. Sorbg- has subst. aorbl-tio. 

edvg-, cdvLtura (old: usually cau-tum); fdvg-, fau-tum (for favt- m 4 
turn; cf. fdvitor Plaut.). So also fgvg-. fOrtum; m6vg-, mS-tura; 
vOvg-, vCtuni. 
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_ (i) Verbs having -I in supine stem; audi-, audi-tum; ai 

have -Ivi in perfect, except those in § 655. 

bland!-, blandl-tum; largl-, largi-tum; mentl-, mentl-tum; noli 
moli-tum; part!-, parti-turn; pot!-, poti-tum; sort!-, sorti-tum. 



sand-, Banci-tum (sanc-tum more frequently); pfiri-, pgr-rtus, 
adj. (but in comp, -per-tum); opperi-, opperitum (also oppertum); 
obllvl-, oblltum (for oblivitum) probably has stem in !. Perhaps 
also pins!- (usually pins-), plnsi-tum (see Chap. xxx.). 

cdp!-, cupl-tum; pfit!-, (Pr. pSt-), pQti-tum; queos!-, (Pr. qu®r-), 
quEesI-tum; r&d!-, (Pr. rdd-), rudi-tum; tr!-, (Pr. tfir-), tritum; 
arcessi-, (Pr. arcess-),arcessi-tuin; so also lacessl-tum, capessl-tum, 
facessi-tum. 


(2) Verbs having -I in supine stem; cl-, (Pr. cie-), ci-tum 696 
(sometimes -c!-lum); I-, (Pr. ind. eo), I-tum); 1I-, (Pr. lin-), ll- 
tum; qui-, (Pr. ind queo), qui-tum; si-, (Pr. sin-), si-turn. 

fuel-, fugl-tum; Slid-, elici-tum (but illicl-, Ulec-tum, &c.), 
m6rI- ? mOri-turuB; ori-, 6rl-tilrus (sup. or-turn); pari-, pari-turns 
(sup. par-tum); p6si-, (Pr. pon-), pdBl-tum. 


Consonant stems, dl-, dll-tum (more usually al-tum); frgm-, C97 
ftrSm-I-tum; g6m-, gSm-I-tum; gfin- (Pr. gign-), gSnl-tum; m 51 -, 
m 51 - 1 -turn; str6p~, strdp-I-tum; vflm-, vdm-I-tum). In Columella 
(no where else) pecto has pectitum. 

[Of these supines in -itum from consonantal stems, alitum is a 698 
post-Augustan form, used p rhaps to distinguish the participle of 
alere from its use as the adjective al-tus. A like cause may be 
given for the form molltum, to distinguish from multus; fremitum, 
gemitum, vomitum would, without the i, have to lose their charac¬ 
teristic m (fren-tum, gen-tum, von-tum), or assume the ugly forms 
fremptum, gemptum, vomptum (cf. § 70). And gemitum, genitum, 
would in the former case become identical. Genitum is probably 
fiom g6n&- (comp, gna-sc-or); and strepitum may have had a pre¬ 
sent stem strepd- once. Comp, the words in § 688. All have per¬ 
fects in -ui.] 


ii. Verbs with a consonant preceding the supine 699 
suffix. 

1 . Verbs which retain -t-. 

Labials. P. carp-, carp-turn; clSp-, clep-tum; rSp-, rep-tum; 
rftp-, (Pr. rump-), rup-tum (rumpturn, Plaut.); scalp-, scalp-turn ; 
Bculp-, Bculp-tum; earp-, sarp-tum; serp-, aerp-tum. 
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\&vu: (Pr. api-sc-), ap-tum; cap!-, cap-turn; r&pl-, 

m?. Rjpn.t.nm 


j ^ i— - * v • 

X ssapl-, sagp-tum 



B. glilb-, glup-tum; nub (Pr. nub-), nup-tum; scrib-, scrip-tum. 


M. 6m-, em-p-tum; tem-, (Pr. temn-), tem-p-tum. 

Gutturals. After a preceding consonant (except n), the guttural 7 «> 
usually falls away. 

C. Qv. Coqv-, coc-tum; die-, (Pr. die-), dlc-tum; due-, (Pr. 
ddc), duc-tum; here- (? Pr. herciscere), berc-tum; ic-, ic-tum; 
liqv-, (Pr. linqv-), -lic-tum); vie-, (Pr. vine-), vic-tum. 

frlci-, fWc-tum (also frlca-tum) ; Snfica-, en&c-tum; b§c&-, sec- 
tum (also s&citurus). 

arc§- arc-tum or ar-tum; ddc6-, doc-turn; mlsce-, mix-turn 
(for miBC-tum? but cf. § 635: in MSS. often mls-tum); torqvS-. 
tor-turn. 

Omici-, amlc-tum; fare!-, far-tum; fulci-, ful-tum; Band-, sanc¬ 
tum (also sanci-tum); sard-, sar-tuin; vine!-, vine-turn. 

fad-, fac-tum; Jad-, Jactum; nanci-, (Pr. nanci-sc-), nanc-tum 
or nac-tum; -spiel-, -spec-turn. 

G. GV. (For stems ending in -lg-, -rg. see § 706); &g-, ac- 701 
turn; cing-, clnc-tum; fig-, (Pr. and Perf. ling-), fle-tum; -dig-, 
-flic-turn: flugv-, (Pr. flu-), fluc-tus subst., also fluxus adj.; frag-, 
(Pr. frang-), frac-tum; fttg-, fric-tum; frugv-, (Pr. flu-), fruc- 
t.nm; fung-, fune-tum; Jung-, June-turn; 16 g-, lec-tum; ling-, Uc- 
tnm; mlg-, (Pr. mlng- and mej-), mic-tum and mine-turn; -mung-, 
-munc-tum; pSg-, (Pr. pang-), pactum; pig-, (Pr. and Perf. ping-), 
pic-tum; plnng-, planc-tum; pung-, punc-tum; r6g-, rec-tum; 
rig- (Pr ring-), ric-tus subst.; stingv-, stlnc-tum; strlg-, (Pr. and 
Perf string-), stric-tum; strugv-, (Pr. stru-), strue-tum; Bug-, sue- 
turn*; tAg-, (Pr. tang-), tac-tum; t«g-, tec-tum; tingv-, tlnc-tum; 
uugv-, unc-tum; vigv-, (Pr. viv-), vic-tum. 

augfi-, auc-tum; lugfi-, luc-tus subst. 

-llcl- f -lec-tum (except ellcl-tum). 


H. tr&b-, trac-tum; vfib-, vec-tum. 


Dentals . See §§ 707, 708. 

tend-, ten-turn (also tensum; probably the supines of tendo and 
teneo are mixed); comfid-, comes-tum (rarely). 


Nasals , Liquids , <b'c. 

N. COn-, can-tus subst.; -man-, e.g. commlu-isc-, common-turn, 
tfinfi-, tentiim; v6n!- ? ven-tum. 
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L* £u-, al-tum; c 61 -, cul-tmn; consul-, consul-tum; 
X 5 ^oectai 4 um; vol- (Pr. inf. velle), vultus, subst. expression. 
adole (Pr. adolesc-), adul-tum (see Chap. xxx.). 

S &1I -, sal-tum; s 6 p 61 i-, s6pul-tum. 



r. c6r-, (Pr. cent-), cer-tus adj. (also ere-, cre-tus); s6r-, -ser- 
tum (also serta, n. pi. garlands'). 

Sri-, or-tum (cf. § 696); &pSri-, aper-tum; pari-, par-turn. 

S. deps-, deps-tum; ffis-, (Pr. fSrl- 1 ?), fes-tum (e.g. infes-tus, 704 
manlfes-tus) ; gSs-, (Pr. g&v), ges-tmn; pfts-, (Pr. pasc-). pas-tum: 
pis-, pis-tum; qufis-, (Pr. qufir-), ques-tum; tex-, tex-tum; ds-, (Pr. 
dr-), us-tum; torB-, (Pr. torre-), toe-tum. 


Musi-, (Pr. hauri-), haus-tum; pfisl-, (Pr. pon-), pos-tum (some¬ 
times). 


2 . Verbs with t suffixed: but softened to s by the r°s 
influence usually either of a preceding dental, or of two consonants 
of which the first is a liquid. A vowel preceding -sum is always 
long. (Other cases are but few; and the sum may be partly due 
to the active perfect (if any) having -si. as it has in all these ex¬ 
ceptional cases, except censui, and there the s of the stem is perhaps 
a substitute for an earlier t.) 

Labials, lab-, lap-sum; J£ib8-, Jus-sum (for jdvfi-, Jousum?). 

prem-, pres-sum (for pren-sum). 

Gutturals. The guttural usually drops out. T* 

C. QU. pare-, par-sum. 

mulcS-, mul-sum. 

G. fig-, flxum (but fletum in Varr. Lucr.); flugv-, (Pr. flu-), 
fluxua adj. (fluc-tua subst.); merg-, mer-sum; sparg-, spar-sum. 

mulgB-, mul-sum; tergg-, ter-sum. 

Dentals . The dental either drops out, the preceding vowel 707 
being therefore lengthened, or is assimilated. N.B. All dental stems 
have -sum (sec § 702). 

1 Ffirlre seems a suitable verb to which to refer infeatus and manl- 
feBtua, confestlm; (comp, also festinare) ; and festus itself is in meaning 
allied to fSrlffl. which Fe his (p. 85) derives a feriendis victimls; com; - 
feedus ffirlre, to strike a bargain . The differing quantities of e are how¬ 
ever noticeable in this last etymology. Fendere, to which the-, forms 
arc often referred, both ought to make, and does make, fensUB, not 
fditUB. 



g^.:xv/;:] 


Of the Supine Stem. 


% fleet-, flexum; met-, mes-sum; mitt-, mis-sum; nect-, nexum; 
~n!cfe< (Pr. nit-), nixum or ni-sum; pect-, pexum (in Columella, pectl- 
tum); -plect-, -plexum; vert-, ver-sum; dt-, d-sum. 

fat 5 -, fas-sum. 


§L 


menti-, (Pr. met!-), menaum; sent!-, sen-sum. 

fitl, (Pr. fatisc-), fes-sus adj.; patl-, pas-sum; quati-, quas-sum. 70S 

D. edd-, ca-sum; caad-, cae-sum; ced-, ces-sum; claud-, clau¬ 
sum; edd-, cd-sum; divld-, dlvl-sum; Sd-, e-sum (rarely comes-tum, 
from corned-); -fend-, -fen-sum; fid-, fi-sum; fid-, flssum; frend-, 
fres-sum or fre-sum; fud-, (Pr. fund-), fd-sum; lssd-, lsesum; ldd-, 
lu-sum; mand-, man-sum; od-, -osum (e.g. per-dsus, exosus); pand-, 
pan-sum or pas-sum; pend-, pen-3um; plaud-, plau-sum; pretend-, 
preten-sum; rad-, ra-sum; rod-, r 5 -sum; scand-, scan-sum; scid-, 
(Pr. scind-), scis-sum; tend-, ten-sum (also ten-turn); trud-, trd- 
sum; tud- or tund-, tu-sum or tun-sum. 


arde-, ar-sdrus; aud-e-, au-sum; gavld-e-, (Pr. gaude-), gavl- 
sum; morde-, mor-sum; pende-, pen-sum; prande-, pran-sum; ride-, 
ri-sum: s6de-, ses-sum; sponde-, spon-sum; su&de-, sua-sum; tsed-e-, 
tee-sum; tonde-, ton-sum; vide-, vl-sum. 


ordi-, or-sum; f&dl-, fos-sum; grad!-, gres-sum (ad-gre-tua is 
said to have been used by Ennius). 


Nasals , Liquids , &c. 

N. m&ne-, man-sum. 

L, -cell-, -cul-sum; fall-, fal-sum; pell-, pul»sum; sail-, sal- 
sum; veil-, vul-sum. 

E. curr-, cur-sum; verr-, ver-sum. 

8. cense- (perhaps a derivative from census), cen-sum; liseso- (?) 
(Pr. hcere-), hae-sum, 

hausi- (Pr. hauri-), tau-sdrus (also haus-tum, see p. 7). 

Many verbs have no supine or other words of this formation 
in use. 


The supines are respectively the accusative and ablative (or in 7JO 
some uses apparently the dative), of a verlial noun in -u. They are 
called respectively active supine, or supine in -urn, and passive supine 
or supine in -u. 







Inflexions. 
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X%r.-mt^Ffom this so-called supine stem are formed, as has been said, 
^ the future participle active by suffixing -iiro-, sing. nom. -Otub (m.); 
-Ora (f.), -flrum(n.); and the past participle passive, by suffixing the 
ordinary case endings of the second class; c.g. sing,.nom, -ua (m*)> 
-a (f.), -um (n.). 


These participles, in the appropriate gender and number, are 
used in the nominative case with the finite tenses of the verb sum, 
and in the accusative as well as the nominative with the infinitive of 
the same verb to supply the place of certain tenses for which there 
is no special form. The future participle thus supplies additional 
future tenses in the active voice especially in the subjunctive: the 
past participle supplies the perfect tenses of the passive voice, whe¬ 
ther the passive voice have a strictly passive meaning, or, as in 
deponents an active or reflexive meaning. 


A few instances are found in which the real formation of these 7 u 
compound expressions appears to have been forgotten. Thus 
Gracchus is said to have used the expression “ Credo ego inimicos 
meos hocdicturum” (fordicturos); Valerius Antias to have written 
■■ Aruspices dixerunt omnia ex sententia processurum” (Gel!. I. 


For the future infinitive passive is sometimes used a combination 
of the supine in -urn and the passive infin. of eo, viz. iri. imper¬ 
sonally; but Plautus has (Rud. 1242), “Mi istatc videtur praeda 
prxdatum irier;” and QuintiJ. ix. 2. 88, “Reus parricidii damna- 
tnm iri videbatur.*’ 


From Claudius Quadrigarius is quoted “hostium copias iri 
occupatas futurum ” (for occupatum iri). (Gell. 1. 7. 9.) 




Classification of Verbs . 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


OF THE TRADITIONAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS. 


As the ordinary classification of verbs is often referred to, it 7 ^ 
may be convenient here to give a brief account of it. It is as old as 
Charisius at least, who wrote probably in the fourth century’ after 
Christ. 

Verbs are generally divided according to their form into four 
classes, called Conjugations . 

The four conjugations are distinguished by the vowel which 
immediately precedes re in the infinitive mood; which in the ist 
conjugation is a: in the second e 1 : in the third 6, not usually be¬ 
longing to the stem: in the fourth I. 

The distribution of the verbs among these conjugations is as 
follows. 

I. First conjugation contains all vowel verbs, whose stem ends 
in &; as o, I love , infin. Uma-re. 

II. Second conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose s'ein 
ends in e; as mone-o, I advise, infill, mdne-re. 

III. Third conjugation contains all verbs whose stem ends in 
a consonant, or in u, or a variable i (called l above, § 656); as 

r6g-o, I rule, infin. r&g-fire. 
tribu-o, I assign, infin. tribu-fire. 
c&pi-o, I take, perf. cep-1, infin. c&p8-re. 

IV. Fourth conjugation contains all vowel verbs whose stem 
ends in I, as audi-o, I bear, infin. audl-re. 


1 i. c. 5 according to the ordinary doctrine: hut see §§ 650—65a. 
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Inflexions. 
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Tht following are the regular forms of the perfect and supifle 7*3 
^ -iiPtfie several conjugations according to the ordinary description- 



In the ist conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of vi to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
turn, e.g. ama-vi, ama-tum. 

The exceptions are few: two verbs do, sto have a reduplicated 
perfect dfidi, st6ti: two others, jilvo, l&vo, lengthen the stem vaw'el 
e.g. (jttvi, lavl): the others add ui to the stem, the final a being 
omitted; e.g. crSpa-, erfip-ui. None form the perfect in si or i 
simple. None form the supine in sum. 


In the 2nd conjugation the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of ui to the stem, the regular supine by the addition of 
itum, the final stem vowel e being omitted, as mone-, mon-ui. The 
exceptions are numerous, and of all kinds: the larger number add¬ 
ing si. Many have the supine in sum. 

In the 3rd conjugation all the forms are much used, some 
having even the long characteristic vowel of the other three conj li¬ 
gations, e.g. Btemo, stravi; spemo, sprevi; tero, trivl. These are 
clearly instances of a vowel stem in the perfect and supine super¬ 
seding a consonant stem. Many have the supine in sum. 

In the 4th conjugation, the regular perfect is formed by the 
addition of vi and the regular supine by the addition of turn to 
the stem; e.g. audi-vi, audi-tum. The exceptions are few: one 
lengthens the stem vowel (vfini-o, veni): one simply adds the per¬ 
sonal inflexions (comp6ri-o, comp6r-i). Three have perfect in ui; 
viz. aperio, operio, and salio, nine have perfect in si. Two, viz. 
eo and cio, have short ! in supine. None form the perfect by re¬ 
duplication, except perhaps repfiri-o, reppfir-i. Several have supine 
in sum. 




Complete Inflexions of Verbs, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 


EXAMPLES OF THE COMPLETE INFLEXIONS OF 
VERBS. 

In this chapter are given specimens of the complete inflexions 
of verbs: first, of the tenses formed from the present stem; second¬ 
ly, of the tenses formed from the perfect stem; and lastly of the 
verbal nouns, which have the same base as the so-called supines, 
and assist in supplying defective tenses. 

For the present stem the different persons in each number are 
given in full, of one consonant verb (r6go), and of one verb (imo) 
belonging to the class of vowel verbs wliich is most numerous, and 
has inflexions most different from consonant verbs, viz. a stems. 
Specimens, less full, of four other classes of vowel stems, viz. in u, 
I, I and 6 are given on pp. 228, 229. The omitted forms can be 
easily supplied by comparison with the forms of rego and amo. 

The tenses formed from the perfect stem and the verbal nouns 
classed under the supine stem have the same inflexions generally, 
whatever be the verbal stem, except so far as regards the formation 
of the perfect and supine stems themselves. And the differences in 
the formation of these do but very partially coincide, as has been 
seen (ch. xxm. xxiv.), with the classification of verbal stems. 
The specimens given on pp. 230, 231 are therefore only an arbitrary 
selection of the most striking sorts. 
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Inflexions. 





Present Stem. 

Consonant Conjugation. 

"XJ 

Active Voice. 

Passive Voice. 


Present. 


Indie. 

Subjunc. 

Indie. 

Subjunc. 

Sing. t. rSg-o 

rfig-am 

rSg-6r 

r6g-ar 

2. reg-ia 

reg-as 

reg-6r-Ia 

reg-ar-Is 

3. reg-It 

reg-at 

reg-lt-ur 

reg-at-ur 

Plur.i. reg-Im-tis 

reg-am-iis 

reg-Im-ur 

reg-axn-ur 

2. reg-lt-Is 

reg-at-Is 

reg-Imln-I 

reg-amln-i 

3. reg-unt 

reg-ant 

reg-unt-ilr 

reg-ant-ur 


Future. 


Sing. 1. r6g-am 


rSg-ar 


2. reg-ea 


reg-er-Is 


3. reg-6t 


reg-et-ur 


Plur.i. reg-em-iis 


reg-em-ur 


2. reg-et-Is 


reg-emln-i 


3. reg-ent 


reg-ent-ur 



Imperfect. 


Sing. 1. rgg-gb-am 

r6g-6r-em 

rgg-eb-^r 

r€g-6r-$r 

2. reg-eb-as 

reg-or-es 

reg-eb-ar-Is 

reg-er-er-Is 

3. reg-eb-at 

reg-er-6t 

reg-eb-at-ur 

reg-er-et-ur 

Plur. 1. reg-eb-am-uB reg-er-em-us 

reg-eb-am-tir 

reg-er-em-dr 

2. reg-eb-at-Is 

reg-er-et-Ia 

reg-eb-amln-i 

reg-er-€min-I 

3. reg-eb-ant 

reg-er-ent 

reg-eb-ant-ur 

reg-er-ent-tLr 


Imperative Mood. 



Active. 

Passive. 

Present Sing. 2. 

rSg-£ 

reg-€r6 

Plur. 2. 

reg-It-6 

reg-Imln-i 

Future. Sin S‘ *\ 

3 ) 

Plur. 2. 

rSg-It-o 

r6g-It-0r 

reg-It-6t-6 

(none) 

3 - 

reg-unt-o 

reg-unt-6r 


7 M 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 

Active. Passive. 

Infinitive (Present) rflg-fir-e rfig-l 

Participle (Present), Nom. rfig-ens 

Nom * Gerundive ] 

Gerund A ° * ( rfig-end-tmi nom. masc.; r6g-end-us 

* J &c. sing. J 5 cc. 
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Complete Inflexions of Verbs . 


Principal Vowel Conjugation. 



Active Voice. Passive Voice. 

Present. 


Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Sing. 1. am-o 

dm- 5 m 

am-fir 

am-er 

a. am-as 

am-es 

am-ar-Is 

am-er-Is 

3. am-at 

am-St 

am-at-ur 

am-gt-tir 

Plur. 1. am-am-us 

am-am-us 

am-am-iir 

am-em-ur 

2. am-at-Is 

am-et-Is 

am-amln-I 

am-emln-i 

3. am-ant 

am-ent 

am-ant-ttr 

am-ent-iir 

Sing. r. am-ab-o 

2. am-ab-Is 

3. am-ab-It 
Plur. 1. am-ab-Im-us 

2. am-ab-It-Is 

3. nm-ab-unt 

Future. 

am-ab-fir 

am-ab-Sr-Is 

am-ab-It-ur 

am-ab-tm-ur 

am-ab-Imln-l 

am-ab-unt-ur 

Imperfect. 


Sing. 1. am-ab-im 

am-Or-Sm 

am-ab-ftr 

ftm-ar-Sr 

2. am-ab-ae 

am-ar-es 

am-ab-ar-Ia 

am-ar-Sr-Is 

3. am-ab-at 

am-&r-8t 

am-ab-at-ur 

am-ar-et-Ur 

Plur. 1. am-ab-am-us 

am-ar-gm-us 

am-ab-&m-ttr 

am-ar-em-ur 

2. am-ftb-at-Is 

am-ar-et-Is 

am-ab-amln-i 

am-ar-emln-I 

3. am-ab-ant 

am-ar-ent 

nm-ab-ant-ur 

am-ar-ent-tlr 


Present. Sing. 2. 

Plur. a. 

Future. Sms * 1 j 
Plur. 2. 
3 - 


Imperative Mood. 
Active, 
am-a 
am-at-0 


Passive. 

am-ar-S 

am-amln-I 


fijn-at-o 


am-at-6r 


am-&t- 5 t -6 # (none) 

am-ant-o am-ant-flr 


Verbal Noun-Forms, 

.... Active. Passive. 

Infinitive Present. im-ir-6 

Participle Present Norn, im-ans 

&c. 


Gerund. 


Nom.) 
Acc. i 


am-and-um 


Sec. 


Gerundive ) 

nom. masc.;■ fian-and-tia 

sing. J &c. 


15 —: 
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BkE^ENT Stem. Other Vowel Conjugations . 

Active Voice. 



Indicative Mood. 




Present. 


Sing. i. 

trlb-u-o 

c 5 .p-i-o 

aud-i-o 

m 5 n-e-o 

2 . 

trlb-u-Ia 

cap-is 

aud-Is 

mon-es 

3 - 

trib-u-It 

cap-It 

aud-It 

mon-St 

Plur.i. 

trib-u-Im-fta 

cap-Im-UB 

aud-im-us 

mon-em-us 

2 . 

trib-u-It-Is 

cap-It-Is 

aud-It-I a 

mon-et-Is 

3 - 

trib-u-unt 

cap-i-unt 

aud-i-unt 

mon-ent 



Future. 



Sing. i. 

trlb-u-am 

cap-i-am 

aud-l-am 

mon-eb-o 

2 . 

trib-u-es 

cap-i-ea 

aud-i-Ss 

mon-eb-Is 


& c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



Imperfect. 


Sing. i. 

trlb-u-eb-am 

cap-l-eb-am 

aud-i-eb-am 

mon-eb-am 

2 . 

trlb-u-eb-as 

cap-i- 5 b-as 

aud-l-Sb-as 

mon-eb-ds 


&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present. 



Sing. i. 

trlb-u-am 

c&p-l-am 

aud-i-am 

m6n-e-am 

2 . 

trlb-u-as 

cap-l-ds 

aud-l-as 

mon-e-as 


&c. 

8c c. 

See. 

See. 



Imperfect. 


Sing. i. 

trfb-u-Sr-em 

c&p-Sr-em 

aud-Ir-em 

mSn-er-em 

2 . 

trib-u-Sr-8s 

cap-Sr-Ss 

aud-Ir-ea 

mon-er-Ss 


&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



Imperative Mood. 




Present. 


Sing. 2. 

trlb-u-S 

cdp-6 

aud-I 

m 6 n -5 

Plur.2. 

trib-u-It-6 

cap-It-6 

aud-It-8 

mon-St-e 



Future. 


Sing.a) 

CM 

trlb-u-It-o 

cap-It-o 

aud-It-o 

mon-St-o 

Plur.2. 

trlb-u-I&-ot-e 

cap-It- 5 t -6 

aud-It-6t-e 

mon-St- 5 t -8 

3 - 

trlb-u unt-o 

cap-i-unt-o 

aud-l-unt-o 

mon-ent-o 



Verbal Noun-Fonns. 


Inf. Pr. 

trib-u-Sr-e 

c 4 p- 8 r-e 

aud-Ir-e 

mSn-Sr-e 

Part.Pr. trlb-u-ena 

cip-l-ens 

aud-l-ens 

mSn-ens 


&c. 

&c. 

& c. 

&c. 


Gerund, trib-u-end-um 
&c. 


cftp-i-end-um aud-l-ond-um 
&c. &c. 


m&n-end-um 
8c c. 
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Complete Inflexions of Verbs. 


x Stem. 


Other Vowel Conjugations . 
Indicative Mood. 
Present. 


Passive Von 


Sl 


Sing. i. 

trlb-u-6r 

cap-i-6r 

aud-i- 5 r 

mOn-e-Cr 

2 . 

trib-u-6r-Is 

cap-Sr-Is 

aud-Ir-Ia 

mon-er-Is 

3 - 

trib-u-It-ur 

cap-It-ur 

aud-It-ur 

mon-et-ur 

Plum. 

trib-u-Im-ur 

cap-Im-ur 

aud-Im-iir 

mon-em-tir 

2 . 

trib-u-Imln-I 

cap-imln-I 

aud-Imln-I 

mon-emin-I 

3 - 

trib-u-unt-ur 

cap-i-unt-ur 

aud-i-unt-ur 

mon-ent ur 



Future. 


Sing. i. 

trib-u-ar 

cap-i-dr 

aud-i-dr 

mon- 3 b-dr 

2 . 

trlb-u-er-Is 

cap-l-6r-Is 

aud-i-er-Is 

mon-eb-Sr-Is 


&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

Sec. 



Imperfect. 


Sing. i. 

trlb-u-eb-dr 

cap-i- 3 b-dr 

aud-l-Sb-dr 

mon-Sb-dr 

2 . 

trib-u-eb-ar-is 

cap-I-eb-ar-Ia 

aud-i-eb-dr-Is 

mon-eb-ar-ls 


&c. 

&c. 

&c. 

&c. 



Subjunctive Mood. 




Present. 


Sing. i. 

trlb-u-Sx 

cap-i-dr 

aud-i-dr 

mbn-e-Sx 

2 . 

trib-u-dx-Is 

cap-i-dr-is 

aud-l-dr-Is 

mon-e-dr-Is 


& c. 

See. 

&c. 

& c. 



Imperfect. 


Sing. i. 

trib-u-Sr-er 

cap-Sr-6r 

aud Ir-6r 

mon- 3 r- 6 r 

2 . 

trib-u-fir-Sr-Ia 

cap- 3 r-Sr-is 

aud-Ir-8r-is 

mon-€r- 5 r-Is 


8 cc. 

See. 

See. 

See. 


Imperative Mood. 
Present. 


Sing. 2. trib-u-gr -3 
Plur.2. trib-u-Imln-I 

cap-Sr-$ 

cap-Imln-I 

aud-Ir-S 

aud-Imlu-I 

mdn-er-« 

mon-emin-X 


Future. 



trlb-u-It-dr 

P [u r. 3. trlb-u-unt-6r 

cap-It-Or 

aud-It-dr 

mon-St-6r 

cap-i-unt-Or 

aud-i-unt-Gr 

mon-ent-6r 


Verbal Noun-Forms. 

In fin. Pres. trlb-u-I cap-I aud-Ir-I m 0 n- 5 r-i 

Gerundive. trlb-ti-end-tiB cap-i-end-us aud-l-end-ds m&n-end-uB 
See. See. See. See. 








Inflexions. 



Perfect Stem. 

Present Verb Perfect ~ 

stem. stem. STEM. 

I. Reduplication. 

1. tang- tag- tfi-tlg- 

2. pend- (orpend-6-) pfi-pend- 

3. mord.-6- mord- mfi-mord- 




Active Voice. 7*7 


II. Lengthening of stem-vowel. 


4 - SLg- 

Sg- 

5. juv-a- jtiv- 

jUv- 

6. vid-6- vld- 

vid- 

7. cdp-i- cap- 

cep- 

III. Addition of -a-. 

8. caxp- 

carp-s- 

9. c6in- 

com-p-s- 

10. rfig- 

re-x- 

11. mul g-6- mulg- 

mul-s- 

12. Imd- 

lae-s- 

13. qu&b-I- 

quas-B- 

14. haur-i- liaus- 

hau-s- 

IV. 0 ) Addition of 

-U-. 

15. d6m-&- dfim- 

dom-u- 

16. mfin-fi- mfin- 

mfin-u- 

17. tex- 

tex-u- 

(b) Addition of 

-V-. 

r8. ftm-a- 

Sjna-v- 

19. tw 

flfi-V- 

20. 8U6-BC- BUfi- 

BU§-V- 

21. aud-I 

audl-v- 

22. pfit- 

pfitl-v- 

23. Bln- bI- 

bI-v- 

V. Without change of stem. 

24. trlbu- 

tritiu- 

25. solv- 

aolv- 

26. vert- 

vert- 

27. find- fid- 

fld- 


Suffixes of tense, mood, person, 
appended to Perfect stem. 


Indicative . Subjunctive . 


Perfect. 

-i 

Comp. 

F ut. Perfect, 

-fir-o -fir-im 

1 Sing. 

-ia-ti 

-Sr-is 

2 

-It 

-fir-It 

3 

-Im-us 

-fir-Im-us 

iPlur. 

-is-tls 

-fir-it-is 

2 

-fir-unt 

-Sr-lnt 

3 

Pluperfect. 

Indicative . Subjunctive. 

-fir-am -ia-sem 

1 Sing. 

-fir-as 

-Ib-sSs 

2 

-fir-&t 

-is-sfit 

3 

-fir-&m-da -Is-sem-us 

1 Plur. 


-lS-Bfit-18 

2 

-fir-ant 

-la-sent 

3 


hifinitive Perfect. 
-ls-ae 





Present Verb 
stem. stem. 

1. tang- tag- 

2. pend- (or 

pend-6-) 

3. mord-g- mord- 


Co?nplete Inflexions of Verbs. 



Supine 

stem. 

tac-t- 

pen-s- 


mor-s- 


• Noun suffixes appended to Supine stem. 
Active Voice. 

Future participle. 

-Or-us(m.), -flr-a(f.), -ilr-mn(n.).sing.nom. 
&c. &c- &c. 

Future infinitive. 

. , . ^ N [ ease 
-uras(-a,-iun)j fulsa0 


4. 



ac-t- 

5 - 

Jdv-i- 

juv- 

ja-t- 

6 . 

vid-g- 

vid- 

Vl-B- 

# • 

cap-i- 

c&p- 

cap-t- 


Supines. 

-um, i.e. accusative case of verbal noun 
with u- stem. 

-fl, i.e. ablative, or sometimes dative, 
case of same. 


8. 

carp- 


carp-t- 

9 - 

com- 


com-p-t- 

10. 

rgg- 


rec-t- 

11. 

mulg-6- 

mulg- 

mul-s- 

12. 

laed- 


loe-s- 

13 . 

quS.t-1- 

quSLt- 

quas-s- 

T 4 - 

haur-1- 

haus- 

hau-s- 

T 5 * 

d6m-a- 

ddm- 

dom-It- 

16 . 

m6n-g- 

m6n- 

mdn-It- 

* 7 - 

tex- 


tex-t- 

28. 

am- 5 - 


ama-t- 

19. 

fle- 


fle-t- 

20. 

sue-BC- 

Bue-(7)au6-t- 

21. 

aud-i- 


audl-t- 

22. 

pgt- 


p6tl-t- 

"3- 

ain- 

si- 

Bl-t- 

24. 

tribu- 


trfbd-t- 

2 5 « 

aolv- 


asia-t- 

26. 

vert- 


ver-B- 

*7- 

flnd- 

fid- 

fiB-B- 


Passive Voice. 

Past participle. 

-ub (m.), -a (f.), -um (n.). sing. nom. 
&c. &c. &c. 


With this participle in the proper gender 
and number are used certain tenses of the 
verb sum, I am, in order to form the per¬ 
fect tenses of the passive verb, viz. 

Indicative . Subjunctive. 

Comp. 


Perf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 


tis (-&, -um) sum 

6ro 

slm 

1 Sing. 

6s 

«rlB 

sis 

2 

est 

6rlt 

sit 

3 

I (-88, -&) stlmuB grlmus 

slmuB 

1 Plur. 

eetis 

gritis 

Sltifl 

2 

Bunt 

6runt 

slut 

3 


Pluperfect. 
Indie . 

Subjunc . 

iSing. 

gram 

essem 

eras 

eases 

1 

er&t 

esset 

3 

erimua 

essgmuB 

1 Plur. 

gratis 

6BBgtiB 

2 

erant 

easent 

3 


Per/, pass . infinitive. 
-Ub (-&, -um) eese 


















CHAPTER XXVII. 


INFLEXIONS OF THE VERB from, I am, AND COM¬ 
POUNDS. 

The tenses, &c. of the verb of being are partly from the root 7*9 
es, whence es-um, Gr. dpi (for ecr/xf), and partly from the root fu- 
( whence fio), Gr. <£ 0 o>. 

N.B. The parts of tenses not here given are quite regular. 




Subjunctive . 

Indicative . 

usual form, old forms. 

Present Sing. 1. s-um, I am 

s-im 

s-I-em 

fu-am 

2. 6s, Thou art 

8-18 

s-i-es 

fu-us 

3. es-t, He is 

S-It 

s-i-6t 

fu-at 

Plur. 1. s-ujn-us, We are 

s-Im-iis 



2. es-t-Is, Ye are 

e-it-Is 



3. s-unt, They are 

s-lnt 

s-i-ent 

fu-ant 

Future Sing. 1. 6r-o, I shall be 




2. er-ls, Thou wilt be 




Plur. 3. er-unt 


usual forms. 

Impcrf. Sing. 1. er-am, I was 

es-sem 


f-6r-em 


Perlcct Sing. i. I was or have been fu-6r-Im 


2. fu-is-ti 

3. fu-It 

Plur. 1. fu-lm-UB 

2. fu-iB-tl-0 

3. fu-6r-unt 


fu-er-Ia 

fu-6r-It 

fu-er-Im-us 

fu-er-It-is 

fu-er-int 


Comp. Fut. 

Sing. 1. fu-Sr-o, Isball have been 
Plur. 3. fu-er-int 

Pluperf. Sing. 1. fu-er-am, I had been fu-Is-sem 


Present Sing. 2. 6s, be 
Plur. 2. ea-t-6 


Imperative . 

Future Sing. 2 and 3. es-t-o 

Plur. 2. ea-t-St-6 


Present, es-sfl. 


Past. 


3. a-unt-o 


Infinitive. 

fu-ls-sS. Future. fd-r6 or futurus essfl, 
or fulBBg. 


Participle. 

Present, (e-ens or ens) only in Future, fut-ilrdls, 4 L, -um. 

compounds. 



J. 


^^L^/iO^\XX VII.] Inflexions of the Verb sum, 6°^. 
Ea in pres. ind. is always long in Plaut., Terence. 



When est came after a vowel or m, the o was omitted both in i * 1 
speaking and writing (nata st, natum st, oratio st). So e. g. in Cicero, 
and (according to L. Muller) always both in scenic and dactylic 
verse. The same was not unfrequently the'case with es after a 
vowel, and perhaps after m also; e.g. nacta’a, lignum’s. In the 
comic writers a short final syllable in s also coalesces with est; e. g. 
factust, opust, similist, for factus est, opus est, similis est; occasion- 
all y with es; e.g. nactu’s, similes, for nactus es, similis es. (Ritschl.) 


An old form for the fut. indie, was eacit, escunt; (apparently an 722 
inchoative form). It is found once in Lucretius. 

The form for the pres. subj. oiem, xc. (§ 590) is frequent in 
Plautus, Terence, and early inscriptions; Cicero speaks of it as used 
in his time ( Orat. 47, § 157). Fuam, &c. is also frequent in Plautus 
and other scenic poets, except Terence, who like \ ergil uses it once 
only. The compounds occasionally have -sies, -siet, -Blent. 

The perf. and tenses formed from it are in Plautus occasionally 723 
flvit, fttverit, See. So also Knnius has fuisset (ap. Cell, iz, 4. 3). 

Like Bum are inflected its compounds, viz. abaum (perf. abfui or 7*4 
afui), adaum or aasum (perf. adfui or affui), desum (de-eat, de-eram, 

Sc c. pronounced deBt, deram, &c.), insum, interaum, obsum. prao- 
sum (3rd pel's, sing. prsBBt), prflsum (prOd- before a vowel; e.g. 
prod-es, prod-ero), subsum, aupersum. Of these adsum and pne- 
8um alone have a present participle absens, praasena. 

PoBBum, I can , compounded of p 8 te sum, usually retains the 7*5 
t before a vowel (e.g. p6t-eB, p 6 t-ost, p6tostla, pot-ero, pOteram), 
but assimilates it before a (e.g. possdmua, poaaunt, See.). The 
imperf. subj. is poB-aem, inf. posse (in Plant, potesaem, or potlasem, 
poteB8e), perf. ind. potui (for potlvl, the perfect of an active form 
of potior: comp. poBivl, posui). It has no participle, potena being 
used merely as an adjective, powerful. Poaslem. posaieB, &c. later 
poBsim, possis, &c. are frequent in Plautus and Terence. 

The full forms, potis sum. es, eBt, oram, ero, Bim, &c. are found 
in prx-Augustan poets; especially potiB est in Terence. Lucretius, 
and once in Vergil; poto fuisset once in Ter. Potis and pote are 
also used as direct predicates without the verb. 

Potestur, poBsitur, poteratur, are quoted as used occasionally 
with passive infinitive in early writers (Pacuvius, Gsel. Ant &c.). 
Potestur also in Lucr. 9. 1010. 





Indicative Mood. Do, 


Nolo 

Malo 

(Ma-volo 

Volo, 

(Ne-volo), 

for mag-volo), 

Present Tense. give. 

be willing. 

be unwilling. 

prefer. 

Sing. 1. do 

vblo 

nolo 

malo 

2. das 

vis 

non vis 

mavis 

3. dat 

vult 

non vult 

mavult 

Plur. 1. damus 

vdlumus 

nfllumus 

malumus 

2. dat is 

vultis 

non vultb 

ma vultis 

3. dant 

vdlunt 

nolunt 

maiunt 

Future Sing. 1. dabo 

vfllam 

(not used) 

(not used) 

2. dabis 

v&les 

noles 

males 

Imperf. Sing. 1. dabam 

vdlebam 

nolebam 

malSbam 

Perf. Sing. 1. d$di 

vdlui 

nolul 

malui 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Pres. Sing. 1. dem 

vfillm 

ndlim 

mOllm 

Plur. 1. demus 

veiimus 

nollmus 

mallmus 

Imperf. Sing. 1. darem 

vellem 

nollem 

mallem 

Imperative. 

Pres. Sing. 2. da 

Plur. 2. date 

Future Sing. 2. d&to 

Plur. 2. ditote 

3. danto 


n01I 

ndlite 

ndllto 

ndlltdte 

nolunto 


Infinitive. 

Present, dare 

velle 

nolle 

malle 

Future. dAtOrus esse 

Participle. 

Present, dans 

Gerund, dandum 

vftlens 

volendum 

nolens 

(not used) 

Gerundive, dandus 

Perfect, d&tus 


Of these verbs do alone has a passive voice. The forms der and 727 
demur are not actually found anywhere. 

For the subjunctive forms duim, &c. see § 589. 

In prj?-A ugustan language the 3rd pers. sing, and 2nd pci's, plural was 728 
volt, voltlB. In conversational language Bi vis, si vultis became sis, sultis. 

I* or non vis, non vult Plautus has frequently nfivis, nfivult; on the 
other hand, for noils, nolit, nolint, nollem he has sometimes the full forms 
non veils, &c. He has also mavolo, mavolet, mavelim &c., ma- 
velltm. 




SX 

■ m"\-\ 

xkr///.] Inflexions of some Irregular Verbs. 


§L 


Also in Plautus frequently mavfilo (once also in Terence), m&vfilet, 
mavfiUm, mayells, mavellt, mavellem. 


Eo (stem i-), 

Flo 

(used as pas¬ 
sive of facio), 

Edo, 

Fero, 

Feror, 

go. 

become. 

eat . 

bear . 

be borne. 

§0 

Ho 

fido 

ffiro 

ffirfir 

la 

fis 

fidls or es 

fers 

ferrls 

It 

fit 

edit or est 

fert 

fert fir 

Iinus 


fidlmus 

ffirlmus 

ffirlmflr 

Itis 


edltls or estls 

fertis 

ffirlmlni 

Sunt 

Hunt 

fidunt 

fgrunt 

ffiruntfir 

ibo 

flam 

6 dam 

ffiram 

ffirfix 

ibis 

fies 

Sdes 

ffirfis 

ffireris 

Sbam 

fifibam 

fidebam 

ffirebam 

ffirebar 

lvi 

factus sum 

edl 

tfili 

latus sum 

^am 

flam 

edam or 6 dim 

ffiram 

ffirar 

fiamus 

fiamus 

fidamus or 

ffiramus 

ffiramur 

Irem 

Afirem 

fidlmus 

gderem or essem 

ferrem 

ferrer 

I 

n 

fide or Ss 

ffir 

ferre 

Ite 

flte 

gdite or este 

ferte 

ffirlmlni 

Ito 


fidlto or esto 

ferto 

fertor 

Itote 

fiunto 


fiditote or estote 
gdunto 

fertote 

ffirunto 

ffiruntor 

ire 

fieri 

fidfire or esse 

ferre 

ferri 

Itiirus eeao 

factum lri 

fisilrus esse 

lfltflrus esse 

latum iri 

lens 

G. fiuntis 

eundum -dl -do 

f&clendus 

gdens 

gsilru 8 

fidendus 

ffirens 

latflrus 

ffirendus 


-eundus (in comp.) 

factus 



lfltus 


Ambio is the only compound of eo, which is inflected regularly like ; 
a verb of the fourth conjug. 

Futurus sim, fore, futurus esse, frequently supply the place of parts of flo. 731 
Fierem, fieri, in Plautus and Terence often have the stem 1 long. 

Of the compounds with prepositions the following forms occur: con- 
fit, confleret, conflerent, confleri; defit. deflunt (Gell.), defiet, deflat, defleri; 
eefieri; inflt; interflat, interfleri; superflt, superflat, superfleri. 




Inflexions. 
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Li the passive we find estur for edltur (3 pres, ind.), and 
tej^once in Van*.) for Sdgretur (3 pers. imperf. subj.). The con¬ 
tracted forms are also found from comedo, and some (exest, exesse, 
exesset) from exSdo. 

Qu6o, nfiquSo have forms like eo, but have no imperative or 733 
gerund. A participle nequeuntia is quoted once from Sallust. For 
the form nequinont, see § 631. Only the present indie, and subj. 
are at all frequent. 


Quis and quit (pres, act.) are only used after non. as non quia 
(for nequla), nonquit (for nequit). With the passive infinitive 
there are a few instances in early writers of passive forms, quit-us 
sum, quitur. queatur; nequita eat, nequitur. Queatur also in Lucr. 
X. 1045. Cf. § 725. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

LIST OF DEPONENT VERBS. 

Tiie following verbs are used as deponents. Sometimes they, 73* 
especially the past participle, arc used in a passive as well as an ’ 
active sens-. Instances of this are here mentioned. Sometimes the 
deponent use is exceptional, and the active form with corresponding 
passive usual. Such deponents have here the name of the authors, 
who use them, simply appended. A few rare words are omitted. 
Compounds also are usually omitted. 

Adjutari (Pac., Afran.; adjutare Plaut., Ter.); ddiUarl (adul&re 
Lucr.. Cic. poet.); aemuiari; alterciri (altcrc&re Ter.); aluclnari; 
ampullari; ancillari (old); kpiaci (pass. once, Plaut.; so ftdeptus 
Sail., Ovid, &c.; indipiscSre Plaut.); ftprlcfiri; dqiiari; arbltrari 
(pass., Plaut., Cic. once; arbitrate Plaut.); archltcctari; argumon- 
tari; argfltarl; aapernaxl; asseutlri (also^3j., and aasentire frequent 
in Cic., also Ov., Tac.); assentarl; auctionarl; aucuparl (aucupare 
scenic poets); augurarl (augurAre, Plaut. &c., Verg.; auguratus 
pass., Cic., Liv.); ausplcarl (ausplcdre early writers; aueplcdtus 
pass., Ter., Cic., Liv.); auxUlirl; baccMrl; bauban; bellirl 
(Verg.); blandiri (eblandltus/>tfjj. Cic.); cJUumniari; calvl; cAvil- 
lfcrl; cauafiri; clrculdrl; c 5 missa.ri; cBmlt&ri (passive Lucr., Ov., 
Plin.: pass. part, frequently Cic., Liv. &c.; comitare Ov.); com- 
mentaxi {pass. part. Cic.); commlniaci (pass. part . Ovid); commd- 
nlcarl (Liv.); compfirlri (Ter., Sail.); expCrirt (pass, part. Cic., 
Liv. frequently, Tac.); contlonari; confllctiri (rarely a spass.] con- 
fllctftreTer.); cOnari; conBlllati; consplcfcri (pass. Sail.); contecbnlrl; 
contemplarl (contemplate Plaut. often); convIclSal; convlvari; cri¬ 
minal*! (p>ass. Cic.; criminare Plaut.); cimctarl (pass. part. Impcrs. 



List of Deponent Verbs . 




TriC.); desplcari (pass. part. Tlaut., Ter.); dlgladiari; d: 
(dignare Att., Gic. poet.; pass. part. Cic., Verg.); ddmlnSrl; elu- 
cubrari (rare); Spularl; exScrari {pass.part. Cic.) ;_expergisci; f&brf- 
carl (Plaut., Coni., Cic., Tac.; pass. Quintil.; part. pass. Ov., Liv., 
Suet., Tac.; fabrlcare Hor., Ov., Sen. & c.j] fabillari; famuiarl; 
fat§ri (pass. Cic.?); conflteri (part. pass. Cic., Sen., Quint., &c.); 
prdflteri (part. pass. Ov., Sen.); fatiscl (Lucr.); fSngrari (part, 
pass. Plaut., Ter., Scsevol.; fenerare Ter., Sen., PJin., &c.); feriari; 
fluctuaii (Liv., Sen.; fluctuare Plaut., Corn., Cic., Verg.); far! 
(effatua pass. Cic., Liv.); frdmentari; fruniacl (old); frui; frustrarl 
(pass. Sal!., pass. part. Veil.; frustrare once Plaut.,); frdticarl (Cic.; 
fruticare Col., Plin.); fungi (p erf unc turn pass. Cic.); fdrdrl; gestl 
culari; glorlari; grddi; graeeftri; grassari; gratlflc&ri; gratari 
gratdlSxi; grlvarl; haridlflri; h 51 uari; hortari 1 ; hosplt&ri; Jdcdl&ri 
imSLginlri; imitari (pass. part. Cic. poet., Ov., Quint.); infltiari 
injuriari; ln8ldiari; interprfitari (pass. part. Cic., Liv., Sic .) 
Jocari; irasci; jurgari (?Hor., jurgare Ter., Cic.); juvenari; labi; 
lsatari; lament&ri; largiri; latroclnari; lenSclnftri; llbldlnari; U- 
. c5rl; llclt&ri; lignarl; 15 qvi; liicraxi; luctarl (luctare Enn., Plaut., 
Ter.); Iddlficdri (ludlflcare and pass. Plaut. often); ldxuriari 
(usually luxuriare); machlnSxi (part. pass. Sail.); mandflcSxi (old); 
mitfiridri ; mfideri; m&dlcAri (medicare more common); mfidltarl 
(pass. part. Plaut., Cic., Liv., Tac.); mendlc&ri (Plaut.; oftener 
mendicare); mentiri (pass. part. Ov., Quint., Plin.; ementitus/ajj. 
Cic.); mercari (pass. part. Prop., Plin.); mfireri, to (Uscrix (fre¬ 
quent; rarely to earn: mfirere just the reverse: of the compounds 
emerere, commerere are more frequent than the deponent forms); 
metari (part. pass. Hor., Liv.); metlri (part. pass. Cat., Cic.); 
mlnit&ri (minitare Plaut. rarely); mlnArl (lntermmatuu pass. Hor.); 
mxrSri; mla€r&ri; mluSrgrt (miserSre Lucr.; cf. ch. xxx.): niddgrdrl 
(pass. part. Cic., Sail.); modalan (pass. part. Ov., Suet., &e.): 
mcBchari; molirl; mflri; m&r&ri (morare Plaut. rarely): moriggrarl: 
mdngraii (also inunerare); murmurari (rare; commurmurari Cic.); 
mfltuiiri (pass. part. Plin.); nanciaci (y'w/., nanciam Gracchus); 
nasci; naucdlari (Mart, once); nggetifixi; nictarl (Plin., nietare 
Plaut.); niduldri (Plin. once); niti (enlsum est imprrs. Sail.); 
nixarl (Lucr.); ndgari; mmdin&ri; ntitrlc&ri (also nutricare); 
niitriri (Verg. once; usually nutrire); obllvlsci (pass. part. Verg., 
Prop.); obsidiari; dd8rdri; Omlnarl\abominatUB pass. Hor., Liv.); 
fipBrarl; Oplnari (opinare I nn., Pacuv.; pass. part. Cic.); 6pltti- 
lUri; oppfirirl; opaOnAri (Plaut., opsonare usually); ordiri (exorsus 
pass. Plaut., Cic., Verg.); diiri; oscltdri (also oscitare); oBculari; 
otiari; pabtUari; pftcisci (pass. part. Cic., Liv.); pfil&ri; palparl 
(Plaut., Hor., also palpare); panalculirl; pariBltflri; partlrl (par- 

1 In form frequentative: the simple verb in the 3rd pers. (hOrltur) 
is quoted from Ennius. 
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tire Plaut., Lucr., Sail., pass. part. Cic., Liv., Verg., &c.; disper- 
tire, impertire usually)*, pasci, of animals (sometimes pascere; 
frequently pascens; depasci pass. Cic. once); pati; p&trocfnari; 
pgcdlari; percontari; p&rSgrmail; pgriclltaxi (pass. part. Cic. 
once); philoBophari (pbilosophatum pass, impers. Plaut. once); 
pignfcrari, take in pledge; plgrSxl (pigraris a fut. perf. Lucr.); 
piscari; -plectl (amplectere, complectfire rare; pass. part, rare); 
polllcerl (pass. part. Ov.); pollicltari; pgpulari (popular© Verg., 
pass. Liv., pass. part, often); pOtiri (potlre, to put in possession , 
Plaut. once); praedari; praemlari (rare); praesagiri (once Plaut.; 
prresagire is usual); praBStolari; pr»vaxicari; prficari; prflcari 
(rare); proeliari; prbficisci; procemiari; ptinirl (Cic.; usually pu- 
nire); quadruplari; qu€ri; radicari; ratioclnari; rgcordari; rfifra- 
giri; reiiquarl; reri; rimari; ring!; rixari; ructari (Varr., Hor.; 
usually ructare); rustlcari; B&crlflc&ri (Varr.; sacriflcare usually); 
sciscltari; scitari; scortari; scrutari (part . pass. Sen.; perscrutare 
Plaut.); Bcurrari; sectari (rarely pass.] insectare Plaut.); sSqul 
(pais. Com. once; obs&cutum pass, impers. Plaut.); sermScInari; 
solari; BortXri (sortixe Enn., Plaut., pass. part. Cic., Prop.); spa- 
tiari; spgcuiarl; Bt&bulari (stabulare Verg., Stat.); stlpuiaxl; 
Bt 6 m&ch 3 xl; evavlari (or saviari); aubsldiari; suffragari (suffragare 
old); suppStiari; susplc&ri (pass, once Plaut.); testlflcari (part, 
pass. Cic., Ov.); t©Bta.rl (testatuB, and compounds often passive, 
Cic., Ov., Quint.); tricSxi (once extrlcari Plaut.; usually extricare, 
in tricare); tristari; tratinari; tuburclnari; tu 6 ri (pass. Varr.; tu- 
tUB pass, almost always; tuere rare and old); tutari (pass.] Plaut., 
Cic. rarely); tumultuari (pass . impers. Ter., Coes., Liv.; tumul- 
tuare Plaut.); uIcIbcI (pass. Sail, once; pass. part. Liv.); urinari; 
HU (the active utfire in Cat. &c.); vftdSLrt (part. pass. Plaut. once); 
vigari (vagare old); vatlcinari; vSllflcari (veliflcare Prop., Plin. 
once; part. pass. Juv.); velltari (Plaut.); vondri; v 6 n 6 rari (veno- 
rare Plaut; part. pass. Verg., Hor.); v§r 6 cundari; vfirSri; verg! 
(Lucr., Lucan); vermicular!; vennlnari (also verminare); versari; 
vesci; vilicari old (vilicare Cic. once); vitiiiari. 


The following are used as past participles in the same sense as 735 
the active inflexions. 

adultnB; cen&tus; co&litus (Tac.); concretize; conspiratus (Caes., 
Suet.); confiagr&tua (Corn.); deflagratUB (Cic.); eventum (subst); 
fluxun; invetSratus ; Jttr&tua (conjuratufl); nupta; occ&bub (post, 
ante, ad. occasion Bolem Plaut.); 6 sus (Sen., exfisus, perosus often 
generally); piacltus; pfltua (also pass.); praeteritua (of lime and 
the like); pransus (Cic.. Liv., Hor.); qviStufl (reqvietus Liv., Sen., 
&c.); 8 vetua (and comp.); tacItUB. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

LIST OF VERBS, WITH THEIR PERFECTS, SUPINES. 

&c. 

The following list contains all verbs of the Latin language, with 73G 
certain exceptions, which exceptions are — 

1. -All verbs with a- or 1- stems, which have their pres, infini¬ 

tive in -are, -Ire (- 2 x 1 , -Iri), perf. in -avl, -Ivl (~atuB, -Stus, sum), 
and supine in -Iturn. (Lists of both, tolerably complete as 

regards I- stems, will be found in Book III.) 

2. All verbs with e- stems, which have perfect in -ul, but no 
supine. (They are generally intransitive, and are named in 
Ch. xxil.) 

3. Most inchoatives, which either have no perfect or supine, or 
one of the same form as the simple verb. (They are all named 
either in Ch. xx. or Book III.) 

4. Verbs compounded with prepositions. But such are 
named as differ from the form of the simple verb in perfect or 
supine, or which agree with it in having a reduplication in the 
perfect. 

5. A few verbs, with e- or 1- stems, which have no perfect or 
supine, are given in an appended list at the end of the chapter. 

The supine is not much used, but is here mentioned wherever it 
or a perfect participle is known, as this is similarly formed. 

N. B. Where the English translation as given here, whether 737 
with or without a preposition, allows of the immediate addition of 
an object, the verb is transitive (though it may perhaps also be 
intransitive), e.g. axcesso, send for; lado, bun , are transitive. Where 
it requires the addition of an English prepetition, the verb is 
intransiuve, e, g. nflceo, be hurtful. 




Inflexions. 


Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

5,CUi 

aedtum 

acugre 

acd- 

egi 

actum 

iiggre 

ag- 


; . . -i.r 

accerso. See arcesso, 
acuo, sharpen 
ago, do, drive 

idigo, adegl, adactum, adiggre. So the other compounds, 


[Boolffl T 

Stem. CJ JL A 
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Except: c6go (cfiggi, cSactnnn, coggre), dego, which has no perf. 

or supine, prodigo which has perf. only, and 
circum&go, perago, which retain a in pres., 6 cc. 
s&tago is really two words: perf. egi satis. 

aio. say a J- 

The following forms only are preserved, pres, ajo, ais, m (als, 

ait in Plaut.), ajunt. _ 

Imp. ajebam, &c. complete. In Plaut. and Ter. aibam. Pres, 
subj. ajas, ajat. The part, aiens is used only as adj. 

Blgeo.be cold alai algere alg-g- 

Thc participle in compar. ncut. alslus occurs in Cicero 1 . 

aio, nourish , raise ilui altum & 16 re &1- 

&lltum is found in post-Auguatan writers. 


imicio, clothe &mlctum ftmlctre amlc-i- 

amlcul and amixi are bot.i said to have been used for perf. Fronto 
has inf. omiciBse. 


ango, throttle , vex anggre aug- 

topleeoT.fastentoone- aptum fi.pisci ftp-I- 

“if, git 

More usual in compound Sdiplscor, fideptua sum, adlplaoL See 
also ccBpio. 

arceo , inclose, keep off arcul adj. artus arcSre arc-6- 

artus, only used as adj. confined t narrow: 

exerceo, exercise, exercul, exercltum, exercere. So also coereeo. 

arcesso, fetch , send areeBsIvi arcesBltum arceesgre farcc 38 - 
fer larcesB-i- 

Another form (perhaps of different origin : cf. Wilkins, Journ. 
of Phil, vi. p. 278 foil.) is accerso. In pass. inf. arceaslri 
sometimes occurs. 

ardeo, he on fire arsl ardere ard-g- 

Fut. part, axsilrus. 

arguo, charge (with argui argil turn argugre argil - 

crime 8cc.) 


1 A positive alala (not alaua) would suit also ftlala (Lucr. v. 1015). 
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List of Verbs. 


-• axfeiitus, rare, except as adj. sharp. 
in Sail.). 


Fut. part. argnituruB (rian 


Sl 


Present 
auaeo, dare 


Perfect. 


Pres. 

Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

ausura audero aud-6- 

ausua sum is used for perf., I ha'vc dared, ausua also (rarelv) 
passive part. (Verg. Tac.). 

ive, imperat. hail (in Quintilian’s time hiv 5 ) also&veto, plur. avete: 

inf. avere. Martial has &vg. 
iveo, long no perf. or sup. 

augeo, increase (trans.) auxl auctum 

endow 

batuo, beat, fence batul 
(with a weapon) 
blbo, drink blbl 

-blto, go, only in compounds. 

Nonius quotes betere or bcetere from Pacuvius and Varro. 
abitere, lnterbitere, perbitere ( = perire), rebitere are found 
in Plautus. 

cido, fall cgcldl cisum eddgre edd- 

occldo, occldi, occaeum, occldfire. The other compounds, 
except recldo and (rarely) incldo, have no supine. 

Cc&do, felly cut, slay cScIdl crasum ciBdere caed- 

occldo, occidi, occlaum, occldfire. So all the compounds. 

cileo, be hot efilui (cfilltOruB) c&lfire 

calvor, play tricks (also as passive) calvl 

Only in early writers for later calumnior. 


dvere 

auggro 

batufire 

blfcgre 


av-g- 

aug-g- 

batfl- 

blb- 


cai-fl- 

calv- 


-cando, light, only in compounds. 

c. g. accendo, accendi, accensum, accendfire. 

cino, sing , play cficlni (cantus cknfire 

(on a harp &c.). subst.) 


cand* 


cin- 


concino, concintu, concentum, conclnfire. So occlno (also once 
occecinl), lnclno and prseclno. No perf. found of other com¬ 
pounds. 


capesBltum c&pesefire' c * pe33 " 

(capeas-I- 

captum cip gr e cfi.p-1- 

. conclpfire. So the other com¬ 
pounds, except antecaplo, antecepi, anteceptum, antec&pfire. 

efixeo, be in want c&rui (cirltOruB) cixfire cir-«- 

ciro, card (wool), very rare. c&rSre dr- 


cap ess o, undertake cdpeaslvi 

c&plo, take cSpl 

conclplo, concgpi, conceptum 


t6 




Inflexions. 




H- 



l’rcs. 

!*xk sent. Perfect, Supine. Infinitive. SlciiL 

caxpo, nibble , pluck carpsl carptum carpgre carp- 
decerpo, decerpsl, decerptum, decerpgre. So the other com¬ 
pounds. 

civet), be nvare, be cavl cautum cZLvere c*iv-5- 

<ivare of 

cavltum is written twice in a seventh century (u.c.) inscription. 


cedo, give way, yield cessi cessum cedgre ced- 

up 

efido, give, said to be old imperative 2nd per. sing. The plural 
cette (for cfidlte) only in early scenic poets. 


-cello, strike? only in compounds: celsus adj. high cell- 

percello {strike down), perciUi, perculsua, percellSre. 
excello {distinguish myself) has (in Gellius) a perf. excellul Of 
antecello and pracello no perf. or sup. are found, excelsus, 
prsecelsus, lofty, are used as adj. 

censeo, count , recom- censui censum censere cens-6- 

mend 


cemo, sift , distin - crevl \ cr6tum cernSre (cSr- 

guish, decide , see (certus, adj. sure f cre- 

The meaning see is confined to pres., imp., and fut. tenses, 
decemo, decrevi, decretum, decerngre. So the other compounds. 


-clo j 


stir up 


clvl 


citum 


(ciore jci-fi- 

J-cire <ci- 


Tlie -1 stem is rare in the simple verb: the -e stem rare in the 
compounds, acclo makes (once) accitus; exclo, excltus and 
excitus ; concio, concltus, and (once) concitus; perclo, percltus. 


clngo. gird clnxi cine turn cinggre cing- 

clango (rare) clang dangSre clang- 

claudo, shut clausl clausum claudgre claud- 

conclddo, concldsl, conclflsum, conclddere. So the other com¬ 
pounds. 

clgpo (old), steal clepst cleptum clgp&re clgp- 

clueo, be spoken of -cltitum cluere clu-e- 

In Seneca (once) cluo. -clutus only in compound inclutus. 

cftlo, till , pay atten - cdlul cultum c 016 re c 61 - 

tion to 


So the compounds excftlo. ezefilui, excultum, excfilgre, but 
accOlo, incaio have no supine. 

ccctilo, hide , occtdul, occultum, occiUere, is probably from a dif¬ 
ferent stem. 


cooplOj begin 


ccepl 


cceptum 


coapgre coep-I- 



List of Verbs . 
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fPtes. ind. and subj. only in Plaut. Fut. ccepiam in Catb: 
Imperf. subj. coepfirem once in Ter. Otherwise only perfect 
stem in use. but coeptus and ccepturus are also used. 
(Cceptus sum often witli a pass, infin.; but also ccepl.) The 
verb is apparently from co-Stpio (apiscor). 

Pres. 

Present. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 

compesco. See pasco. 

conqulnisco, crouch conquexi,old conqulnlscfire ci.§§63i, 

and rare 635. 

consulul consultum consult re cons 01- 

coxl coctuin cfiqvfire cflciv- 


§L 


consulo, consult 
cftqvo, cook 
credo. See do. 
crSpo, rattle 
cresco, grow 


erfipui crfipltum crgpare crSp-a- 

crevl ere turn crescSro ere— 

Though cresco is intransitive, it has a part, crStus, sprung from . 
c&bo, lie, lie ill cubii cubltum cibaro cflb-a- 

cubavl is occasionally found. 

cMo, hammer cfldl casum cad- 

-cumbo, lie, only in compounds, as strengthened form or cObo. 

accumbo, accubui. accubltum. accumbfire. 
cuplo, desire cOpIvl cOpItum cOpfire cOp- 1 - 

cuplret once in Lucr. 

curro, run cOcurrl cursum currSre curr- 

The compounds frequently retain the reduplication, e.g. accO 
currl, decOcurrl, excucurrl; more usually (in Cicero and Livy) 
drop it, e.g. accurrl. 

dSleo. See lino. 

depso, knead depsul depetum dep.Sre depe- 

dlco, say did dictum dtetoc dlc- 

disco, learn dldlcl 18 1 

Compounds retain reduplication, e.g. 6disco, learn by xar . 
8 dldlcl. 


dl-vid- 

d&- 


dlspeaco. See pasco. _ 

divide, divide divisi dlviaum dlrfdSre 

do, give (see § 7^6) d6dl d&tum dar 

The half-compounds circumdo, surround, pessumdo, ruin, b&- 
tlsdo, satisfy, venumdo, expose to sale, follow do precisely, 
credo, entrust, believe , vendo, sell, reddo, give back , and the com¬ 
pounds with monosyllabic prepositions have consonant stems, 
e g. crSdo, crSdldl, crfidltum, credSre. So also accredo, acciedldl 
The compound with pree exists only in prsedltus, endued. 

lb 7. 






Inflexions. 



The reduplication is retained in the compounds, except usur 
in ahscondo. 

For the passives of vendo, perdo (except past part, and 
gerundive) veneo and (usually) pereo are used. 


Present. 

Perfect 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

dBceo, teach 

dBcdi 

dcctum 

dBcere 

dOc-§- 

dBleo, be in pain 

dBlui 

(dBlltdrua) 

dBlBre 

dei-e- 

dOmo, tame 

dSmui 

domltum 

demare 

dBm-&- 

ddeo, draw , lead, 
account 

duxl 

ductum 

ddefire 

ddc- 

6do, eat 

edl 

eaiun 

€dSre 

6d- 

Supine sometimes 

; essum. 

ComBdo has also (rarely) 

co me stum. 

Brno, buy (orig. take ) emi 

emptum 

gmfire 

£m- 


adlmo. ad€mi, ademptum. So other compounds, except 

(1) c 56 mo (cBemi, coemptmn), perfimo, lnterfimo, which re¬ 

tain e. 

(2) the earlier compounds c6mo, demo, premo, sdmo, which 

make compel, comptum, &c. 

6o (< §-o(seeGh.xxvin.)Ivi Itum Ire i- 

Compounds always omit v (e.g. Sdii), in 1st pers. perf., and 
usually in other persons of perfect and thence derived tenses, 
veneo, be for sale, is a compound of eo. It has no supine. 


ezQo, strip off exui exdtum exuSre exu- 

(clothes, See.) 

f&cesso, cause , make f&ceasl facessltum f&cessBre jfacesB- 
off J facess-I- 

f&cio, make, do fScl factum faefire f&c-I- 

For the passive, in tenses formed from present stem, fio is used 


proflclo, make progress , prefect prBfectum, prflflcBre. So the 
other compounds with prepositions. But calefacio being only 
half compound (§ 300) retains a. 
proflciBcor, set out (on a journey ), travel, prdfectum, prBfldsci. 


fallo, deceive , elude f&felll falsum faUere fall- 

- refello, refute , refelll, refellSre. 

Tarclo, stuff far si fartum farclre farc-I- 

rSferclo, rgferei, rfcfertum, rSfercIre. So also dlffertus. 
fdteor, acknowledge fasaum f&teri fat-6- 

conflteor, confeaauin, conflWriL So prDflteor. difflteor has no 
part perf. 
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JP^sent. Perfect. 

) . , . 
atlseor (old) ( ***• *™P 

defStiscor, defessum, defetisci. 


Supine. 

(fessua adj. 
wary) 


Pres. 

Infinitive. 

ifitiscere 

Ifatisci 



fat-I-7 


f 5 .veo, be favourable favl fautum f&vere fav-S- 

-fendo, strike , only in compounds. fend- 

defendo, ward of, guard , defendi, defensum, defendfire. So also 
offendo, strike against . 


fSrio, strike (see ico) fSrire fSr-i- 

(percussi, percussum are often used as perfect and supine.) 
fero (Gh. xxviii.), (tiili) (l&tum) ferre f§r- 

bring 

Perfect and supine are borrowed from tollo. 


affero, 

attain, 

alia turn, 

afferre; 

aufero, 

absttili, 

ablatum, 

auferre; 

dififCro, 

distull, 

dxiatum, 

dlfferre; 

offgro, 

obtdli 

ob latum, 
rfilatum (or 
rarely rellatum) 

offerre; 

rSffiro, 

rettull, 

rtferre; 

refert, it is of importance (probably for 
impersonal. 

rei fert) is used as 

suffgro, 

(sustlnul) 


sufferre. 


sustull as perf. of suflero is rare. 


ferveo, boil, glow | 1 fervere ferv-fi- 

A consonantal stem (e.g. fervit, fervere) frequent in pnc-Aug. 
and Aug. poets. 

fldo, trust flsurn fldfire fid- 

flsus sum is used for perf., I have trusted . 
flgo ,fix flxi flxum figure flg- 

fletus as past participle in Varro, R. R . and Lucr. 
fio, become (see Ch. XXVIII.), a " 

The compound Inflt, be begins , only in this one form (poetical). 


flndo, cleave 

fldi ftssuin 

findfire 

fid- 

fln^o, form, invent 

fln-yl fletum 

flnggre 

fls- 

fleo, weep 

flCvl fl§tum 

flere 

flS- 

flecto. bend 

flexl flexum 

flecWro 

flect- 

-fllgo, strike, only in compounds. 




affllgo, strike agai?ist, knock down, affllxl, afflictnim, aflfigfiio. 



Inflexions. 
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- ~&/the other compounds, except profligo, put to rout , profllgivi? 
. .profligainm, profligare. 


Present. 

flow 

(flUXllB, 

radio, dig 


Perfect. 

fluxl 


fodi 


Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 


flugro 

fl&gv- 

t, a wave) 
fOBsum 

fgdgre 

fOd-I- 

i the older language. 


fatum 

fari 

fa- 


fatur. be speaks 

The following only found: pres. ind. fatur; fut. fabor, fabitur; 
perf. fatus est; pluperf. fatus eram, erat; imper. fare, inf. 
fari; part, fkutem, &c. (no nominative, except in phrase 
fans atque infan s, Plaut.), fatus, fandus, and fatu. 

In compounds we have also -famur, -famlni; -fabar, -farer, &c., 
and in comp, imperat. &c., prrofato, pr^famlno. 
fbveo, keep warm , fovi fdtum fbvere fbv-6- 

cherish „ x _ _ _ 

frango, break in pieces frSgi fractum frangfire frag- 

Compounds as confringo, confregi, confractum, confrlnggre. 
frgmo, roar, snort fr£mui 
fTQndo. gnash (with the teeth) 

frico, rub frlcul 

frigeo, be cold frixl 

frigo, roast, (corn, 

&c.) 

fruor, enjoy myself 


frSmitum 

\fressum 

(ffrSsum 

jfirlctum 

(frlc&tum 


frgmgre 

frendfire 

frlc&re 

frigere 

friggre 

frul 


fr6m- 

frend- 

firIc-3L- 

frig-g- 

frlg- 

frugv- 


frictum 
fractum 

frultum once (Ulpian), fut. part, frultilrus once (Cic.). An 
old form fruniBcor, frunitum is quoted from early writers. 

agio .fleecy from filgi (fugitOrus) fagSre fQg-I- 

fitfclo, prop fulsl fultum fulcu-e fulc-I- 

rulgeo , flash fulsl _ . fuig - S - 

A consonantal stem e.g. fulglt, fulgere is found in prx-Aug. 
poets; twice in Vergil, 
fundo, pour , rout ffldl fdsum 

(an enemy) 

fuiigor, get quit , dis~ functum 

charge myself (of an office, &c.) 
fuo, grow? see Bum, Ch. xxvil. 
fdrlB, thou ragest 

Only furls, furlt, furunt, forebas, forebat, fuxSre, furens are 
found. 


fundgre 

fud- 

fungi 

fung- 

fOrfire 

fur- 

,t, fuxSre, 

furens 
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present. Perfect, 

gfftfdeo, be glad 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

gavlsum 

gaudere 

gavId-6- 

gavisua sum, I rejoiced 
g§mo, sigh, groan gemui 

ggmltum 

g€m6re 

gSm- 

gSro. carry, perform gessi 

gestum 

gBr&re 

gfis- 

glgno, beget, produce gfinul 

gSnitum 

glgnCro 

g6n- 

In old language (Lucr. Varr.), 

sometimes g8no is found. 

glisco, swell, kindle 


glisefire 

gli- 

gldbo, peel 

gluptum 

gldbfire 

glub- 

gradlor, step 

gressum 

gr&dl 

grad-I- 


ft 


Compounds, as aggrSdior, attack, aggressum, oggrgdi Inf. ag- 
gredlrl, progredirl, pres, aggredlmur are found in Plaut. 

-gruo only in compounds. gra- 

congruo, agree, congrul, congruSre. So also lngruo, impend . 


bibeo, have babul h&bltum Mbere hab-§ 


So the compounds dSbeo, owe, debul, debitum, debere; prsebeo, 
afford, prsebui, prsebitum, prsebere (in Plautus dehibeo, pr»- 
bibeo): piobeo (Lucr.) for probibeo. 

basreo, stick intr. has! haesum hserSro haes-S- 

(or baer-g ?) 

haurio, drain, draw bausi baustum haurire baus-I- 

(water) 

In Varr. once haurierint. Fut. part. baustdruB (C. Fam. 6 . 6. 
9) and bausurus, Verg. A. JV. 383; Stat. Acb . 1. 667; Sil. vix.584, 
xvi. 11; and perhaps Sen. Ep, ji. 6 , exbauBurus. 

hisco, gape, open the mouth, to speak hlucfire hl- 

jaceo, lie J&cui (jilclturus) J&cere JJLc-6- 

jaclo, cast J 5 cl jactum jaefire jdc-I- 

ablcio, abjeci, abjectum, ablcSre. So the other compounds (see 
§ 144). Dlselclo for dls-jacio. 

poniclo, offer{sacrifices), &c, porrectum, porrlcere (without perf ). 

ico (or Icio?), strike ici ictum Icftre Ic- 

Of the present (rare), only icit, lcitur, lcimur occurs: (ffirio is 
generally used instead). The perfect is often in MSS. written 
iecit. 


imbuo, steep, imbue imbul Imbdtum imbugre Imbd- 

lncesso, attack Inccaelvi lnceaBfire 

tndulgeo, intr. lndulal iudulgere indulg-fr 

(Indult-um &c. appears not to be used before the 2nd or 31 d 
century or later. See Pref. p. xx.) 



MINfS-v, 



The following forms only occur. Pres. ind. Inquam, inquls, 
In quit, Inquimus, inquiunt. Fut inquies, inquiet. Imperf. 
inquiebat, Perf. inquii, inquisti, inquit. Imperat. 2nd sing, 
lnque, Inqulto, plur. inqulte. 


Iras cor, grow angry 


lr&tum 

Irasci 

Ira- 

iratus sum, I am 

angry: 

succenBul, I was 

angry. 


Jttbeo, bid 
jungo, yoke, join 

jussi 

Jussum 

jilbere 

Jdb-B- 

jumd 

Junctum 

jungBre 

jung- 

jdvo, help, delight 

Juvi 

jutum 

juvare 

Juv-d- 

fut. part. JuvatHrua. Adjdvo has adjdtdrus. 


labor, slip, glide 


lap sum 

ISbi 

Idb- 

lAceaso, pro'voke 

l&cesslvi ldcessltum 

l&cesBfire 

llacess- 

Jlacessl- 

-lido, entice . Only in compounds. 


lacl- 


alliclo, allexi. allectum, allieBre. So illlcio, pelllclo. 

elicio, elicui, elicit urn, elicBre. Prollcio has no perfect or supine. 

Iffldo, strike (rare), laesi laesum lsedere lmd- 

hurt 

collido, dash together , coUIsi, collisum, collidfire. 

lambo, lick Iambi (once) lambftre lamb- 

langveo, befaint langvi langvSre langv-S- 

f lAv&tum 

Uvo, (wash l&vi < lautrnn l&v 5 xe l&v-a- 

Uotum 

A consonantal stem (c.g. lftvlt, lftvftre, &c.) is frequent in prse- 
Augustan and Augustan poets. 

For compounds see luo. 

tfgo, pick Up , choose, legi lectern lBgBre lBg- 

read 

colllgo, collect, collegi, collectum, colilg&re. So compounds 
generally: 

Except that (1) allBgo, choose besides, perlBgo, read through, 
pralggo, read to others, rBlfigo, read again , sublBgo, pick up, 
substitute , retain e. 





Qz^/ dilego (or dlllgo), love, lntellBgo, understand, neglfigo, neg¬ 
lect, retain e and have perf. in - xl , e.g. neglexi. (Rarelv 
intellegi, neglugi.) 


Present. 


Pres. 

Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. Stem. 


Ulbuit 

llbet, it pleases j ubUmn est 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural. 
(The stem vowel was in early times u; 

llceo, be on sale llcui llcltum 

llceor, bid for llcltua sum 

. . Ulcult 

licet, it ts permitted \ mtam eBt 

Only used in 3rd pers. Rarely in plural, 
also found. 


Also participle libens 
e.g. lubet.) 
llcere lIc-8- 

llcfirl Uc-fi- 

llcero llc-B- 

Liceto, llcens, Ucitus, 


lingo, lick linctum UngSre Ung- 

lino, besmear 16vi Utum ltofire U- 

livl is also found. 

In post-Augustan writers, we have llnio, llnlvl, llnitum, llnire. 
deleo, blot out , delSvi, deletum, delere, probably belong to this 
stem. 


linqvo, leave liqvi linqvBro Uqv- 

The compound, rfillnqvo, rBliqvi, rfiUctum, rftlinqvere, is more 
usual. 

llqveo, be clear, fluid llcui 
llqvor, melt, intr. 
lbqvor, speak 
ldceo, be light, beam luxl 
mdo, sport ia0 l 

lugeo, mourn, trans. luxl 
luo, pay, expiate lui 

Compounds retain the original meaning, quash (luo - l&vo), and 
have past part. e.g. dlluo, dllftl, dildtum, dllufire. 

-mfinlflcor, only in compounds. “* n ; 

Only perfect stem (with present meaning) in u^c. Mem ini, t 
(noticed, Key; hence) remember Imperative memento, me- 



liqvSre 

liqvl 

llqv-B- 

llqv- 

lOcutum 

lOqvl 

IdcBre 

16qv- 

ldc-B- 

lflsum 

lfldfiro 

lfld- 

(luctus subs.) ldgSre 
luCie 

iag-e- 

ia- 


mentote. 

commlniscor, devise, commentum, co m ml n isei. So also rBmlnls- 
cor, call to mind . 

mando, chew mandl (once) manaum manure mand- 

in&neo, remaui,await majifli mansum mAnere m&n-fl- 

emlneo, project, gmlnui, enilnere (no supine), 
immlneo, impend , promlneo, no perf. or supine. 
permAneo is like m&neo. 





mergo, sink, trans. merai mersum merg£re merg- 

Smergo, emerge, is intrans,, but has part. pcrf. emersu3, having 
emerged . 

mBtior, measure mensum m&tlrl 

mfito, mow messul (rare)messum mgtSre mgt- 

The perfect is found only in quotations from Cato and Cassius 
Hemina. 

mStuo, fear m§tui mStugre mStil- 

mStatus, once in Lucrct. 

mlco, quiver , flash , micui mlcare mlc-fi,- 

emico, emlcM, fut. part, emicaturus. 
dimico, dlmlcavi (dimlcul twice in Ovid), dimlc&tum. 


mlngo 

minxi 

mlctum 

minggre 

xnlg- 

Another form of the present is mejo. 



mlnuo, lessen 

mlnul 

mTnfit.nm 

mlnugre 

mlntl- 

miaceo, mix 

miacul 

mixtum 

mlscere 

misc-g- 

The supine is sometimes written mistum. 



mlsgreor, feel pity 


mlsgrltum 

mlsgrSri 

mlser-g- 

mlaerttim is rarely found. 




mlagreo is very rare: miseret 

and (in early writers) 

mlseretur, 

mlseresclt are used impersonally. 



mitto, let go, send 

mlsl 

mlfisum 

mittSre 

mitt- 

mfilo, grind 

mdlul 

mdlltum 

m 616 re 

mgl- 

mfineo, warn 

m6nui 

mOnltum 

mOnere 

m 5 n-g- 

mordeo, bite 

mgmordi 

morsum 

mordOre 

mord- 4 - 

mGrior, die 

mortttufl sum 

mflri 

mOr-I- 


fut. part. 

mgritdrus 



Inf. morlri, emorlri several times in Plaut. 

once in Ter. once in 

Ovid. 





mfiveo, move, trans. 

mQvl 

m 5 turn 

mdvere 

mftv-g- 

mulceo, stroke 

mulsl 

mills um 

mule Ora 

mulc-g- 


Permulctufl is also found besides the more usual permulsus. 
mulgeo, milk mulsl mulgOre mulg-fl- 

mulctu abl. in Varro. mulctrum, milking-pail . 




> / 



Pres. 

^.m^csent. Perfect. Supine. Infinitive. 

-mungo only in compound 

emungo wipe (nose), enrunxi, emuuctum, emung&re. 


nanciscor, gain 

C. Gracchus is said to 


nanciscl 


inane turn 
jzuLcuun 
have used a future nanclam. 


-<SL 

Stem. 

mung- 


1 nanc-l- 
nac- 


nascor, be born nUtum nascl gna- 

Originally gnascor, whence agn&tua, coguatus, prognatus. But 
enascor, enatds. 


ngco, kill 

nScavi 

nficatum 

nScire 


necul once in 

Phaedrus 

and Ennius: 

enSco, stifle completely , 

Snficili and Sngc&vi (both rare), enectum, enScire. 


necto, link together 

nexi 

nexum 

nectfire 

nect- 

nexui is probably from nexo, nexfire which is quoted from eaily 

writers. 





neo, spin 

nevi 

n€tum(Ulp.) nere 

ng- 

neqveo. See qveo. 




jnlng- 

jnlngv- 

{ it*** IM 
ningvit} 

nlnxit 

jnixum 

/nisum 

ninggre 

nltor, lean , strive 


nltl 

gnict- 

fut. part. hIbOtub : so also compounds. 




Originally gnitor, kneel , from ggira, knee. Nlxua generally in 
sense of leaning , nlsus, striving. Coni tor, adnltor, enltor 
have both forms frequently (in sense of bearing childn n always 
enixa). Innisus, obnlsue, sutonlsua are infrequent: and in 
poetry all the compounds of hIsub are rare. 


-nlveo only in compound. Dlgv * 

conlveo, j but eyes, jconlvij (both . Sllp [ ne) C 6nJv8re 
<wini, (conUd) rare) v 

nflceo, be hurtful n6eul ndcltum nocere n5c-$- 

nosco, get to know nCvi, nQtum noscere gno- 

The perf. means got to know, and so know. 
nOtus only as adj. known: fut. pail, is not used. 
agnoBco, cognosce, have supines agnltum (fut. part. agnOturo* 
once, Sail.), cognltum: 

ignoBCO, ignCtum, fut. part, lgnoturus (quoted from Cato and Cic.; 
ignoBClturus from Piso): dignoBCO, internosro. have no supine. 






Inflexions. 


) • 

Present. 

Perfect. Supine. 

Infinitive. Stem-k^ A. 


' . ndbo, put on a 'veil nupsl 

(as a bride), marry 

Part, nupta, married ’. 


nuptum 


nub6re n\lb- 


-nuo, nod , only in compounds: but ntltus is used as subst. nii- 
annuo, annul, annu6re. 

abnuo has (once in quotation from Sail.) fut. part, abnulturus. 

oblivlscor (orig. cover with black ), oblitum oblivisci ob-liv-I- 

forget 

occulo, conceal See c 61 o. 

ceil, / hate fid- 

Only perfect stem with present meaning in use. Fut. part, 
dsdrus. A perf. form odivl, once (used by M. Autony) 
Exosus, perosus, are used with an active meaning. 

-fileo, grow, is only used in compounds, and is a different word 
from fileo, smell (intrans.). 61 -€- 

fibOleo, destroy , &bfilevl, abblitum, &b 61 &re. 
fllbfilesco, decay , dbolevl, no supine, abolescfire. So also Infilesco. 
idolesco, grow up , idfilevi, adolescfire, adultus, adj. grown up . 
id Oleo ( increase ?), pile up (in sacrifice ), (so sometimes used), 
obsfilesco, wear out , intr. obsfilevi, obsolescfire, obsfiletus, adj. 
worn out. So also ex&lesco. 

Oleo, smell (intrans.) Olui Olere 61 - 6 - 

A consonantal stem (olat, olant, subolat, prseolat, ol6re) is 
found rarely in the comic poets. Here belongs 
rSdoleo, give scent , smell of; and probably 

adfileo, make to smell , offer in sacrifice , burn , only in present 
stem (except adolevi quoted from Ennius and Cassius; and 
adulta from Valer. Antias). 

Oportet, it behoves Oportuit OportSre 6port-6- 

Only used in 3rd pers. sing, 
oppfirior. See -pfirlo. 

ordior, commence , orsum ordirl ord-I- 

trans. 

Orlor, rise ortum firiri 6r-I 

fut. part. Orlttlrus: gerundive Oriundus used as adj. sprung from. 
Pres. ind. Orfiria, Oritur, firlmur, imperf. subj. orirer, orfirer. 
Ihe compound adorior has in pres. ind. adfirlris, adOrftur. 

Ovo, triumph Ov-a- 

The only forms found arc ovet, ovaret, orans, ovatus, ovandL 
pficlscor See pango. 
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List of Verbs. 
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' Co*;-, 

' * > - - 


^ , VCXX.] 

A 


PfryJent. 


it repents 


Perfect. 

psenltuit 


Supine. 


Tit* 

Infinitive. 

paenitere 


Stem. 

psemt-S- 


Rarely personal, pasnitendum and (in quotations from Sail, and 
Acc.) paenltunxm (for psenltiturum ?) are also found. Paeni- 
tens as adj. penitent. 


pando, spread out , pandl passum pandgre \ pand- 

open l pad- 

Dispando has dispansum, dispessmn. Exp and o, exp an sum. The 
simple pansum once in Vitruvius. 

_ - . \pactum w (r. ' 

pango ,fasten pegi )panotum pangSr0 jpang- 

Fanxl is found twice (in Ennius and Columella), 
compingo, compSgl, compactum, compingfire. So lmplngo. 
oppango, oppegi, oppactum, oppangSre. Depango, repango also 
retain a. 

pac-isc-or, bargain , pfeplgl, pactum p&clscl p&c- 
Comp&ciscor or compficlscor has compactum or compectum. 

In the xii Tables paco (for pago), bargain , is found. 


parco, spare pflperci parefcre parc- 

Fut. part, parsuxus. Plautus always, and Terence sometimes, 
has pars!. 

comperco, compersi, compercSro. Imperco, reperco (or reparco) 
found in present only. 

X>5xeo, appeal , be paru i (p&rlturus) parere p&r-S- 

parlo, get, bring forth p6p6ii paxtum pirfire pir-I- 

Fut. part, p&rlturus. 

Parens, a parent, is an old participle of this verb. 

comperio J asceriatn% compgrl, compertum, compSrlre. 

comperlor (rarc)j* 

r6p8rio,^^, reppftri, r6pertum, repCrire. 
pasco, pasture, feed p&vi pastum pasefire pas- 

The active is rarely used of the animals feeding except in pres, 
participle. 

Depasco follows pasco. 

Gompeaco (lit. pasture together ?), confne. compescul, compesefcre 
(no supine), So dispesco (rare), separate. 



Inflexions. 


, N. 

#54 




[Boo 


- ^^#rcsent. 

pfiaor, 


fear 

pecto, comb 
pedo 


repuli. 


'value 




Pres. 

ljp 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 


passum 

patl 

pat-1- 

perpessus sum, perpgti. 



pavl 


pavere 

pav-G- 

pexl (once) 

pexum 

pectGre 

pect- 

pgpedi 


pedgre 

ped- 

• pgpuli 

pulBum 

pellgre 

pell- 

a ship, put 

in), appdll, 

appulsum 

, appeUSre. 

compounds. 

RGpello always lias 

reppilll or 

pgpendl 

pensum 

pendere 

pend-g- 

, pGpendi 

pensum 

pendgre 

pend- 


v 


II A 


originally bang , trans. So suspendo, hang up . 

-pgrlo only in compounds, except peritus, skilled. pGr-I- 

Cotnp. perfculum, napaa. 

apgrio (a To perio?), uncover , open, ftpgrui, dpertum, dp 6 lire. 
expSrior, try, expertum, expGriri. 
opgrlo (ob perio?), cover , 6p6nii, Spertum, OpSrire. 
opperior, (wait for , oppertum and opperitmn, oppSriri. 


pStO, seek, aim at 
plget, it vexes 


(plgult 
(plgltiam est 


petltum 


pStfire 


; p«- 


pigSre plg-e- 


Only used in 3rd pers. sing. The gerund and gerundive are also 
found. 


plngo , paint plnxl plctum pinggre i p !*’ 

/ping- 

plnflOj) , j plnaul jpinsltum (plnsgre pins- 

PIbo, \ 2 .. I pinai Iplstum (plagre pis- 

PiDaibant once in Ennius. Hence pinsitua, often in Columella’s 
prose, has perhaps L Plnaui, p*nsi occur once each. 

pl&ceo, be pleasing plftcul pl&clfcum place re plfl.o-€- 

plango, beat (esp. the planxl planctum planggre plang- 

breast in grief) 

plaudo, clap (the plausl plausum plaudgre pland- 

hands, &c.) 



List of Verbs. 



ip.JfXX.] 


^expl£do (hiss off.\ i.e. drive away by hissing), explosi, explos 
^-dxplodgre. So the other compounds, applaudo does not 
change the vowel. 


:!si. 


Pres. 

Infinitive. 

plectgre 

-plectfire 


Stem. 

plect- 

plect- 


Prescnt. PerfecL Supine, 

plecto, strike, punish (rare except in passive) 

-plecto, twine plexum 

Only in perf. part, and compounds, which are always of depo¬ 
nent form, except in one or two instances of imperatives in 
prac-Ciceronian writers. 

amplector, twine oneself round , embrace , amplexum, amplectL 
So complector. Of other compounds only participles, implexus, 
entwined , perplexus, entangled , arc found. 


-pleo ,fll, only in compounds Ple- 

Compounds as compleo, complSvi, completum, complere. 
pllco, fold pllcatum pllcare pllc-a- 

(rare except in compounds) 

applico, apply, put (appllc&vi, appllcatum, appUc3j:e 
in (to shore) jappllcui, appllcltum, 

So the other compounds: the pra>Augustan writers used almost 
always -&vi, -atum. 

pluo, ram | pldvlt (frequent in Livy) plu6re Pliiv ~ 

polldceo, offer in polluctum pollucere pollCLc-6- 

sacrifee 

pono, place pflsui pftaitum pOnfere p6-bI- 

Poslvl frequent in Plautus; also in Cato. Posit, poseit (3rd 
pers. sing.) are also found in prac- Augustan inscriptions. 
Postum (simple and compound) is frequently found in poetry. 

PObco, demand pbposcl posefire posc- 

Compounds retain reduplication, as dopoposci, exp 5 poucL 


posBldeo. See sfcdeo. 

posmm, be able pOtui (see Ch. xxvm.) pBtesse pdtes- 
pdtlor, be master pfltltum pOtirl p6t-i- 

In pres. ind. almost always p&tltur, potimur; imp. subj. poorer 
or potirer. In Plaut. inf. once poti: also act. perf. potlvi. 
poto, drink potavi potum potfire p 5 t-SL- 

Potatum is rare; frit. part. p 5 t&turus and poturus, 
pfltus, that has drunk . 

prandeo, dine prandi pransum prstnd«re prand-fc- 

pranaua, having dined. 





Inflexions. 


\Bo< 


Perfect. 


Pres. 

Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 

prghendo, lay hold of prghendi prghensum prghendgre prehend- 
Often contracted into prendo, &c. 




prgmo, press presai pressum prgmgre prgm- 

comprlmo, compress!, compressum, comprimgre. So the other 
compounds. 

pr5fIci3cor. Seefacio. 

psallo, play on a psalli psallgre 

stringed instrument 

pudet, it shames e§t pUdere 

pudituruin and gerund and gerundive are also found, 
adj. modest . 

pungo, prick pupugi punctum punggre 

Compounds have for perfect -punxt 

qv»ro, seek, inquire qvaeslvi qvsesitum qvsergre 

conqvlro, conqvlsivl, conqvlsitum, conqvirgre. So the other 
compounds. 

In the ist pers. sing, and plur. there is an old colloquial form, 
qvaeso, qvsesumus, prythee . 


qvatio. shake, trans. 

qvassum 

av&tgre 

qvat-I- 

conctitlo, concuss!, concussmn 
pounds. 

, concfltgre. 

So the other coin- 




qveo, be able (Ch. qvlvi 

qvttum 

qvire 

qvl- 

XXVIII.) 
qvgror, complain 

qvestum 

qvgrl 

qvgr- 

qvlesco, rest qvlgvl 

q vie turn 

qviesegre 

qvi-e- 

r&bo, raise (rarej 


ritfire 

rab- 

rSdo, scrape r&si 

rttsum 

radgre 

r&d- 

rilplo, snatch , burry rftpul 

raptum 

rapfire 

rftp-I- 


away, trans. 


arrlpio, arrlpui, arreptum, arrlpgre. So the other compounds. 

rivlo, be hoarse, (ir-rauserlt Cic.); (rausurus Lucil.) rav-i- 
once in Plaut. 
refert. See fSro 

r6go, keep straight , rexi rectum rgggre rgg- 

ruh 

Compounds as arrigo, raise , arrexl. arrectum, arrlggre. 


psall- 

pild-6 
Pudeus as 

(P&S- 

(pung- 

Sqvaas- 
i qvaas-I- 



WNisr*. 
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<£& 


Except pergo, continue, perrexi, perrectum, pergSre, 

VX? .^^Kence expergiscor (begin to stretch ?nyself out), awake myself 


experrectum (expergitum in Lucil. Lucr.). 
surgo (sub-rego) rise , surrexi, surrectum, surgfire. 




Present 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

re or, think 


ratum 

rfiri 

ra- 

reor has no present part. 




repo, creep 

repsi 

reptum 

repgre 

rep- 

rldeo, smile , laugh 

rlsi 

risum 

ridere 

rid-5 

ringor. shew the teeth , 


(rictuasubs.) ring! 

rig- 

snarl 

rodo, gnaw 

roai 

rosum 

rodfire 

rod- 

rudo, roar , bray 

rudivl (rare) 


rudfire 

(rdd- 

Persius has r&dere. 




rumpo, break 

rupi 

mptum 

rumpfire 

rap- 


In Plautus the m is sometimes retained, e.g. dlmimptum, cor- 
rumptor (subs.). 


mo, tumble, dash nil -rdtum ruere ril- 

Gencrally intrans. The past part, found only in phrase rata csesa 
(has a long, according to Vnrro, but in compounds it is 
always short; e.g. dirutum). 

fut. part, (post-Augustan) rulturua. 


eeeplo, hedge in ssepsi Bieptum 

a alio l , { salitum 

callo ) sa 1 } salBum 


ssoplre sap-1- 

sallCre J aa }" 1 - 
} sail- 


An inf. sallre is not certain. Nor is the quantity of the first 
two syllables in salitum. Both forms of the verb are found 
in MSS. with 1 and 1L 


ailio, leap adlul (saltim sftllre 

subst.) 

Deailio, deailul, dcslllre. So the other compounds. 

The forms sallvl, salli are rare both in simple and compounds. 

B&lve, hail! also salvQte inf. salvgre and fut. salvebia. (The present 
salveo once in Plautus, perhaps in joke, salve being probably 
originally an adverb.) 

Bancio, hallow y ordain sanxi sanctum sanclre sanc-i- 

eancitum (rarely). Sanderat is quoted from Pompon. Secundus. 

17 



MINfSr*, 



deslpio, he foolish, no perf. or sup., deslpgre. 
rSaiplaco , recover senses, rSsIpui and r6aiplvl, rSaipiscSre. 


Barcio, patch 

Bars! eartum 

sarclre 

sarc-i- 

sario, hoe 

aarui (once) aaritum 

sarire 

sar-I- 

Also written Barrio. Perf. also aarivi. 



aarpo, trim 

sarptum 

aarpgre 

aarp- 

sc&bo, scratch 

scdbi (rare) 

acabgre 

scab- 

acalpo, scrape 

scalpai scalptum 

Ecalpgre 

scalp- 

Compounds follow sculpo. 



scando, climb 

scandi acansum 

scandgre 

ficand- 


ascendo, aacendi, aacenaum, aacendgre. So the other compounds. 


sclndo, tear, cat soldi scissum scindgre scld- 

A perfect scicidi is quoted from Naevius, Attius, &c. 

ExBclndo lias no perfect. The other compounds follow scindo. 


bcIbco, enact bcIvI 

A strengthened form of ado. 

scrlbo, write scripsl 

Bculpo, carve in stone, acnlpsl 
&c. 

Another form of acalpo. 
b5co, cut sgcui 


sSdeo, sit 


sedl 


Ecltum 

Bciacgre 

scl- 

Bcripttun 

scribgre 

Bcrib- 

sculptum 

eculpgre 

BCUlp- 

Gectum 

Ggcare 

sfic-a- 

Coluin.). 



sessum 

sgdere 

Bgd-g- 

jseasum, possldere. So 

the other 


LUnipUUUUD, OUirtUDCUOl/, -- 

not change the e. Dissldeo, praastdeo have no supine, 
aentio .feel, think senBl senaum sentire sent-I- 

AflBentlor, asaensua sum, is used as deponent (besides aaaentlo). 


EgpgUo, bury 

sgpglivi Bgpultirm 

agpgllre 

sgpgl-i- 

B&qvov, follow 

ggcutuiu 

agqvi 

sgqv- 

sgro, sow, plant 

sSvl Batum 

sgrgre 

8i- 

agro, link together 

(serta, 
garlands ). 

sgrgre 

aSr- 


Compounds as consSro, conagnii, consertum, eonsgrgre. 
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List of Verbs. 


Pres. 

Infinitive. 

Eerpere 


%L 

Stem. 

EGrp- 


',-ft Present. Perfect. Supine. 

i-' / 

serpo, crawl serpsi aerptuin 

Cf. Greek epneo. 

sldfire aid- 

B§di and sesaum from sfideo are the usual perfect and supine, 
and so the compounds. 


Another form of repo, 
sldo, settle, intr. sldi 


slnOj put,leave, suffer sivi sltum sinSre el- 

In subj. perf. slrim, sir is, slrit, slrint. 

DSsIno, desii in post-Augustan writers (desisti, desilt, piuperf. 
deBieram, perf. subj. desifcrim), desitum, desInSre. (Cicero 
and Ccesar generally use destiti for perf.) 

D§slfcu 3 sum used before a passive in fin. I ceased. 


sisto, set , stay, trans. stlti (rare) stfttum siattre sta- 

desisto. destiti, destltum, desiatere. So the compounds, all in¬ 
transitive. The reduplication is retained. Sisto is rarely intrans. 
and then has perf. stSti (from sto). So also clrcumstfitL 

sBleo, be wont adlltum B&lere b61-6- 

Perf. Bfilltus sum, I was accustomed . 

solvo, loose, pay solvl sGldtimi solvfire solv- 

Sometimes in Augustan poets sdlui. 

s5uo, sound sOnui sdnltum sOnare s&n 

fut. part. sbn&tiiruB (once in Hor.). In pne-Augustan poets 
sometimes sonfire, sonlt, sommt. 


Borbeo, sup up , sorbui (sorbltio, BorbSre uorb-S- 

suck in subst.) 

abaorbeo. absorbui, absorbSre. So other compounds. Rarely a 
perfect (post- Augustan) in si; absorpai, exsorpnl. 

apargo, scatter , /at- sparai spar sum sporgere aparg- 

spr inkle. 

Compounds as conspergo, conspersi, conspersum, conapergSre. 
apScio. look, only in Plautus. (But splcio Plaut. Mil.) epSc-I- 
aaplcio, aspexi, aspectum. aaplcere. So the other compounds. 

spern&re | 


sperno, reject , despise eprevi 


spretum 





Inflexions. 


Perfect. 

spondeo. pledge spdpondi 

oneself 

Despopondi twice in Plautus. 

spuo, spit a P ui 

atituo, set-up, settle statu! 
(with oneself ) 

atamo. throw on the strivi 
groan it, conyr 


l 




SSmiT—r-*- 


.-Hi 1 ' 1 ^Present. 


Supine. 

sponsum 


■•451 


Prc<=. 

Infinitive. Stem. 

-spondere spond-6- 


aputum spuSre spd- 

statdtum statuSre statii- 


stratum 


etemfire 


( stdr- 
\ stra- 


atornuo, sneeze sternul 

Bterto, snore stertul 

stingvo (rare), stamp, 
extinguish 

Exstingvo, exsttnxi, exs tine turn, 
compounds. 


sternuSre stenni- 
stertfcre atert- 
8tingv6re stingv- 

exstingvSre. So the other 


sto. stand 


stetl stitum stare 8ta- 


Fut. part. staturuB in Lucan. 

Praato, be superior, show, warrant , prsestltl. pr oast at um (also 
praestltum), prsestare. The other compounds liave fut. part, 
-staturus (constaturus Luc. Mart., perstaturus Stat.) but no 
supine: disto. has no perf. or supine: those with disyllabic 
prepositions retain e in the perf. (e.g. circumstSti). 

Btrfipo. make a din atrfipul strfipltmn strfipere Btrfip- 
Btrldeo, hiss, screech strldi stridere strid-e- 

A consonantal fonn (e.g. stridunt, stridere) is found in Augus¬ 
tan poets; also Plin. Epist. 


Btringo, strip, graze , strtnxi strictum 

draw tight 

Btruo, heap up, build struxl structum 

svadbO, recommend svasl svasum 

avesco, accustom one - svSvl Bv6tnm 

An old form of present indie, ist pens, 
sueo). 


string fere (a trig- 
(strlng- 
struere Btrugv- 
svidero Bvid-8- 
BvescSre sve- 

plur. Buemufl (as from 


BCLgO, suck 

BUXl 

suctuin 

silgSre 

sOg- 

Bum. he 

see Ch. xxvn. 

ease 

6b- 

suo. sow, stitch 

sul 

stttum 

BuSre 

stt- 

ticeo. silent 

ticul 

ticltum 

t&c&re 

tic-6- 

tffldet. it wearicth 

tSBBum est 



tffld-6- 


For perf. pertiBBum eat is more common. Tadesclt, obtsa- 
descit, pertsedescit, dictsedet are also used impersonally. 



List of Verbs. 



Present. Perfect, 

tango, touch tttlgi 


Sl 

Pres. 

Supine. Infinitive. Stem, 
tactum tanggre tag- 


Attingo, attlgi, attactum, attinggre. So the other compounds. 
In Plautus rarely tago, attigo. 


tfigo, cover texi tectum tgggre t£g- 

temno, despise tempsi temptum temngre tom- 

tendo, stretch , tend tgtendi tentum tendgre tend- 

In post-Augustan writers sometimes tensum. Compounds have 
-tensum occasionally. 

tgneo, hold tSnui tentum (rarc)tgnere ten-6- 

Perfect tetlni is quoted from Pacuvius and Accius. 

Supine and cognate forms are little used, except in the com¬ 
pounds, detingo, obtlneo, and r&tlneo. Contents only a s adj. 
content. 


dStlneo, detinui, de tentum, dStlnere. So the other compounds. 

terreo, frighten terrul terrltum terrere terr-g- 

tergeo, wipe tersi tersum tergere terg-S- 

A consonantal stem (e. g. terglt, terguntur) is also found some¬ 
times. 


t6ro, rub 

trivl 

tritum 

tgrgre 

( tgr- 
) trl- 

att6rul8se in Tibull. (once). 



texo, weave 

textU 

textum 

texfire 

tex- 

SSSsK*- 

tinxl 

tinctum 

jtinggro 

(tingvgre 

tlUgY- 

tollo, lift up, remove 

(sustull) 

(sublatum) 

tolldre 

toll- 


tvtll (in pne-August. poets t&tftll, in some old in * riptions toll) and 
latum (for tlatum) are the proper perf. and supine: but as 
these are taken by fgro, tollo takes the perf. and supine of its 
compound sustollo. 

The compounds have no perf. or supine. 

tondeo, shear tgtondi tonsum tondgre tond-g- 

Wno, thunder tftnul tgmltum ttinfire t6n-&- 

lntgno has part, int&nfitus (once Hor.). The other comp- - Linds 
follow t6no. 


torqveo, twist, whirl torsi 
torreo, roast to mil 


tortum 

toatum 


torqvgre torqv-g. 
torrere tors-fl- 




Inflexions. 



trftlio, dra% 
trfimo, tremble 
tribuo, assign y grant 
tnldo, thrust 

tafior, look at, protect 


Perfect. 

Supine. 

traxi 

tractum 

tremul 


trlbui 

trlbdtum 

trflsi 

trdsum 


itatum 

tultiun 



trahSre tr&b- 
trSmfire trSm- 
trlbugre tribii- 
trddere trdd- 

tueri tu-8- 


tdtus, adj. safe. 


Tutatua sum (fi-om tutor) is generally used as perfect; tdtus or 
(post-Augustan) tuitus Bum are rare. Contueor, intueor 
have (post-Augustan) contultus, intdltus sum. A present 
with stem in -u (e.g. tuimur, contuor, &c.), is frequent in 
pree-August, poets and Seneca’s tragedies. 


tundo, thump tiitadl j tun sum tuDdere tud- 

Contundo, contudi, contdsum, contuudfire. So pertundo. Ob- 
tundo, retundo have both -tunsum and -tdsum. Perfect of 
retundo always retundl. 


turgeo, swell tuxsl turgSre turg-6- 

tursi is quoted from Ennius (once); obtursl from Lucilius 
(once). 

vado, go v&dfire vdd- 

Invddo, lnviBi, inV&sum, inv&dgre. So other compounds. 


vileo, be strong vllui ( v&lltarus) v&lgre vai-6- 

vSgeo, stir up (old word) (vfiggtus vggere v3g-S- 

adj.) 

vfiho, carry vexi vectum vghSre vfih- 

Pres. part, and gerund also used intransitively, riding . 
vello, pull, pluck velll nilaum vellfire vell- 

VuIbI both in simple and compounds is sometimes found in 
post-A ugustan writers. 


vondo, sell. Sec do, 
v5neo, be sold . See oo. 
vgnlo. come v3ni 

vfireor, be awed at 
Vbrgo, incline 

verro, brush vend (rare) 

verto, turn vertl 


ventum 

vgnire 

vfn-I- 

vSrltum 

v6rerl 

ver-e- 


vergfire 

verg- 

versum 

verrere 

verr- 

versum 

vertSre 

vert- 


So the compounds generally, but 

divertor, put up (at an inn), divert! (perf.), dlvorsum,divertl (inf.) 
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revertor, return , perf. reverti, rcversum, revert! (mf.). rever-' 
bus, having returned. 


praevertor, attend to first , is entirely deponent: praeverto, be 
beforehand with, is very rare. 


Present. 

vescor, feed oneself 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

vescl 

Stem. 

veac- 

veto, forbid 

vfittll 

vfitltum 

vfit&re 

v6t-&- 

Persius has a perfect vetavi. 
vfitui, vOtltua. 

Plautus has 

an older form vbto, 

video, see 

vldl 

visum 

vldfcre 

vld-S- 


vldeor, vlBum, videri, very common in sense of seem. 


vieo,^//(twigs, &c.) vietuin viere vi-6- 

part. viStua (Ter. Lucr., but vifitus, Hor.), shrivelled . 


vlncio, bind 

vlnxi 

vlnctum 

vlnclre 

vinc-I- 

vinco, conquer 

viol 

victum 

vlncere 

vlc- 

viso, visit 

vial 


vlafire 

VlB- 

vivo, live 

vixi 

vlctum 

vivSre 

vigv- 

ulciscor, avenge one - 


ultum 

ulclscl 

ulc- 

seif on, avenge 





ungo, ) 
ungvo.l 

TITITl 

unctum 

(ungSro 

juugvere 

ungv- 

vOlo, will 

vOlui 


velle 

v61- 

So its compounds n61o, mMo* 

see Ch. xxvm. 


volvo, roll 

volvl 

vOiatum 

volvfire 

volv- 

Sometimes volul in Augustan poets. 



vOmo, a^omit 

Tbmul 

vOmltum 

vbmfire 

v5m- 

vOveo, vow 
urgeo, push , press 

v5vi 

votum 

vOvere 

v6v-6- 

ursi 


urgCre 

urg-5- 

Oro, burn 

uaal 

uBtum 

Orfire 

ae- 


CombOro, combusai, combuatum, combOrfiro, is a compound of com 
with an older form buro, seen in bustum, tomb. 

Other compounds (exilro, &c.) follow the usual form. 


tltor, avail oneself 
make use 


ds am 


utl 


at- 
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The following verbs also have no perfect or supine. 

( 1 ) e- verbs: 

segreOj be sick 

frondeo, be in leaf 

polleo, be powerful 

albeo, be (white 

hSbeo, be blunt 

renldeo, shine 

&veo, be greedy 

lacteo, be a suckling, 
have milk 

scateo, bubble forth 

calveo, be bald 

llveo, be bluish pale 

eplendeo, be bright 

cSLneo, be hoary 

m&ceo, be lean 

squaleo, be rough 

fiaveo, be yellow 

msereo, grieve 

tabeo, waste away 

fceteo, stink 

muceo. be mouldy 

thneo, be wet 

( 2 ) i- verbs: 

CffiCUtlo, be blind 

prQrlo, itch for 

ineptlo, be silly 
desideratives 

dementlo, rave 

slngultlo, sob 

cenaturio, have an 
appetite 

glocio, cluck 


empturlo, wish to buy 
partiirlo, be in labour 
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WORD-FORMA TION. 


CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS OF WORD-FORMATION. 

Words are formed either directly from roots or from other 74C 
words. The elements of formation are four: reduplication, internal 
change, addition of suffixes, combination of two or more words into one. 
Two or more of these modes of formation may be called into use 
in forming a word; and especially, almost all words, whatever other 
change the root may have undergone, exhibit some suffix or other. 

i. Reduplication is the repetition of the root syllable, either to 7{l 
express repeated action or simply to give additional emphasis to the 
root. In Latin there appear but few instances of reduplication. 

The following are probably such: 

1. Reduplication of a closed syllable: 

bar-bar-us, foreign (from / 9 dp/ 3 apof) ; car-cer (n.), a prison , a 
barrier (for the vowel cf. § 204. 2): cin-cin-nus, a curl (comp. 
KLKtvvos ); cur-c&l-Io, a weevil (for the change of liquid cf. § 185. 2); 
fur-fur (m.), bran; gur-gul-io, the windpipe (cf. §852); m armor 
(n.), marble; mur-mur (n.) f a murmur (comp, fioppvpciv ); quisquija. 
whosoever ; tin-tin-are, to tinkle (cf. §646); tur-tur (in. f.), a 
dove; ul-ul-a, a scrcech-owl; til-tU-are. to howl, wail (com]). JA-oA- 
ifrw). Similarly per-per-am (adv.), badly (§ 526). 

2. Reduplication of an open syllable; or rather, of the initial 
consonant, with a vowel appended: 

bl-bfire, to drink; cl-c&da, a grasshopper; cl-c&tiix (f.), a scar; 
cl-cer (n.), chickpease; cl-c6nia, a stork; ci chr, tame; cl-cHta, 
hemlock; cOcua (qvoqvus). a cook; ci-ciUus, a cuckoo (comp. kqkkv£)\ 
cu-ctimifl (m.), a cucumber; cii-curblta, a gourd; Jg-jOnus, fasting; 

1 In this book much use has been made of the lists in Leo Meyer’s 
Vergleich . Gram. (1861—1865) especially the second volume. Cor - 
responding Greek words have been usually taken from Cuitius i-sce 
above, p. 24 n.). 
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^ a, a breast; m 6 -mor, mindful; pa-paver (n.), a poppy ; \ 
ri(djnfinutivc of an assumed papa), a teat; pl-plre, to chirp; p 6 -piilus, 
a people; qvi-sqvllise, refuse (comp. Ko-crKv\-}±aTta , and for the 
omission of s § 193); sii-surrus, a whisper (comp, crvpifr v ); tl- 
tlllare, to tickle; tl-tutoare, to stumble. 

For the use of reduplication to form the present stem of verbs 
see § 628; and to form the perfect stem, § 665 sqq. 


ii. Internal change is frequently found accompanying the addi- 7** 
tion of suffixes, or composition, but is then due mainly to the 
consequent sliifting of the accent, or to the influence of neighbour¬ 
ing consonants. The usual changes have been set forth in Book I. 
There appear to be but few instances in Latin, in which there is 
clear evidence of internal change being employed as the main element 

in the formation of a word. Compare however, e.g. t6ga with 
teg-fire; sed-es with sfid-ere; fldes with fidSre; pr6c-us with prSc- 
8x1 (§§ 233. 1, 234. 5, &c.); duc-ere with due- (dux); dlcere with 
maJgdlcua, &c.; v6c-, nom. vox, with vficare. For the change of 
vowel in forming the perfect tense see § 668. 

But if, as is probable, the primary form of roots admits of short 
vowels only, then all instances of (apparent) roots with long vowels 
fall under this head (unless the long vowel is a compensation for 
omitted consonants); e.g. lux, pax, &c., scrihere, lddere, &c. 

iii. Suffixes are of three kinds: (1) Suffixes of inflexion, (2) stem- 743 
suffixes (included under inflexions in Book II.), (3) derivative suffixes. 

(1) Suffixes of inflexion are those which are employed to form 
the several cases and numbers of nouns, and the persous, moods, 
tenses, voice, &c. of verbs. 

(2) Stem-suffixes are those which form the distinguishing marks 
of the several declensions of nouns, and the several conjugations 
(or classes) of verbs. In nouns of the first class they are a, e. 0; 
in nouns of the second class u, 1 or e; in verbs a, u, e, i. A large 
class of nouns, and the most primitive verbs, have no stem-suffix. 

The application of the stem-suffixes in Latin nouns coincides to 
a large extent with the distinction of gender: in verbs it coincides, at 
least as regards the a and e stems, to a noticeable degree with the 
distinction of transitive and intransitive action. The absence of 
a atem-suffix in many nouns is the result of the shifting of the 
accent, and consequent slurring of the end of the word, the conso¬ 
nant stem being thus reduced by one syllable from what was, or 
would otherwise have been, their full form (with a stem-suffix); 
e.g. praeceps for praclplte, &c. In other nouns of the same class 
(consonant stems) there appears to be no clear ground for assuming 
the previous existence of a stem-suffix, (A similar loss or weaken- 
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<$f ; ,the stem-suffix is held by Corssen 1 to have occurred in the: 
consonant verbs, regis, regit, regero, &c., being properly divided 
regl s, regi-t, regfi-re, See. for earlier raga-sa, raga-ta, Sec.) 

Many noun-stems and many verb-stems are apparently formed 
directly from the root by the addition of these stem-suffixes. In 
some a reduplication or an internal change, especially of the vowel, 
occurs also. The formation of one word, compound or simple, 
trom another is often effected by the substitution of the stem-suffix 
appropriate to one part of speech for that appropriate to another. 

Words of simple form which contain no known derivative suffix 
are presumably formed in this way directly from the root. Instances 
may be collected from the lists given in this book. 


The following are examples of the formation of nouns from 
roots or from other words by the addition or substitution of no 
other than a stem-suffix. The majority of verbs are so formed 
(see Chap. x.). 

A. advfina, a stranger (advenl-re) ; conviva, a guest (convlv-Sre) ; 
funda, a sling (fund-fire); mtila, a mill (m&l-Sre); senba, a clerk 
(scrlb-fire); tflga, a cloak (t€g-6re); tr&ha, a sledge (tr&h-fire). 

O. ahenobarbus, bronze-beard (barba-) ; condus, a store-keeper 
(cond-Sre) ; cflqvus, a cook (cdqv-fire) ; fldus, trusty (fid-fire, flde-s); 
juguin. a yoke (comp. JiLvgfire); mergus, a diver (merg-fire); nesclus, 
ignorant (neBCi-re); prdfdgus, deserting (prfif&gfi-re); prfimus. a 
butler (prSm-firfi) ; rfigus, a funeral pile (rfig-fire, comp, ertgfire, to 
erect); sflnus, a sornid (afin-fire and sdnare). 

U. 3 ,cus, a needle (dc-, comp, dc-u-gre) ; currus, a chariot 
(curr-fire); ddmus, a house (comp, btp-ctv, to build, dfimire, to tame). 

I (or E). abnonnia, abnormal (norma-); blilngris, two-tongued 
(ltngva) ; ndbes, a cloud (ndb-fire, to cover, comp. vt'<p-os)] nipes. 
a rock (rump-fire, to break)] sfides, a seat (sfid-fire); vfihes, a cartload 
(vfih-fire). 

[Without stem-suffix, dux, a leader (due- comp. dQc-fire); incua, 
an anvil (lncdd-fire) ; obex, a bolt (obiefi-re) ; plinipes, fatfooted 

(P6d-).] 

(3) Derivative suffixes are those additions (not being recogni¬ 
sable roots) which are interposed between the root and the stem- 
suffix; or, when there is no stem-suffix, between the root and the 
suffix of inflexion. If they are themselves recognisable as roots, 
the formation of the word belongs to the sphere of 

(iv) Composition (which is treated of in Chapter xi.). 

Interjections , some of which are words, some mere natural 
sounds, will be enumerated in the last Chapter. 

1 Aussjnacke, II. 50, foil. ed. 3. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DERIVATIVE SUFFIXES. 


Derivative suffixes may originally have been words, but are 745 
now merely sounds or combinations of sounds which have no 
separate use or separate meaning, but modify the meaning of the 
word to which they are suffixed. The same suffix does not usually 
express precisely the same modifications, and different suffixes often 
seem to have the same effect: compare -tudOn, -tia, -tat, &c. Fre¬ 
quently indeed the use of a suffix may have proceeded from a fan¬ 
cied or imperfectly apprehended analogy; and the ending of a word, 
which is partly composed of stem-consonants or stem-vowels, and 
partly of a suffix, has been apparently taken for an entire suffix, and 
as such applied to other stems. Compare mont&nus, § 8.30, znon- 
tuosua, § 814. Sometimes the sense of the suffix has been obscured, 
and a further suffix is added to realize what the former suffix once 
expressed; e.g. puella is diminutive of puera, but afterwards sup¬ 
planted puera as the ordinary term for a girl, and thus puellula was 
formed for a little or 'very young girl. 

A light vowel, 6, ft, 6, more frequently 1 , is often found between 746 
the last consonant of the stem and the suffix. Its origin is not 
clear. Sometimes it appears to be part of the suffix; c.g. -6c (-Ic) 
in Bgnex, pftmex, &c.; more frequently it appears to be the stem- 
suffix weakened; e.g. candidus from cande- (see the words given in 
§ 816), altitftdo from alto-; sometimes it appears to owe its birth 
to analogy with other words; sometimes to a desire to ease the pro¬ 
nunciation, or avoid the destructive effect of contiguous consonants; 
or even to render possible the use of the word in verse. It is 
indeed possible that it may be an expression of the slight sound 
occasioned by opening the organs, in order fully to articulate the 
final consonant (cf. § 9). 

It has most frequently been treated in the following lists as the 
weakened stem-suffix; but its occurrence in words formed from 
consonant stems is by no means unusual, and seems to conflict with 
this theory of its origin. If these consonant stems are the stunted 
remnants of forms which originally were vowel stems, this weak¬ 
ened vowel may be the relic of the fuller form. (So in French the 
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liral t of the Latin 3rd pers. sing, is preserved only before a vowel; 
e. g. a-t-il, and its meaning lost to the popular consciousness). If 
otherwise, one of the other explanations must be resorted to. 


§L 


The long vowel, found not uncommonly in the same part of 747 
a derivative, is sometimes part of the suffix; e.g. dum-etum for 
diun-ec-tum; sometimes due to contraction of the stem-suffix with 
a short initial vowel of the suffix; e. g. the suffix -Ino appended to 
the stems Roma-, divo-, tribu-, marl-, 6ge- gives Romanus, divlnus, 
tribunus, marinus, egSnus: the suffix -111 appended to ancfira-, 
tribu-, fide-, clvi- gives ancorSlis, tribillis, fldelis, clvilis. Some¬ 
times it is due to following a false analogy; e.g. mont-anus, anser-I- 
nus, &c., virgin-ails, rgg-alls, See. 1 


In other respects the ordinary laws of consonant and vowel 
changes (given in Book I.) are observed. 


In the following lists many words, which so far as our know- 748 
ledge goes are primitive, are given along with the derivatives, partly 
because of the difficulty and consequently arbitrary nature of an 
attempt to separate them, partly because, as was said above, the 
ending of a primitive word appears sometimes to have been sup¬ 
posed to be a suffix, and consequently to have been applied as a 
suffix in the formation of other words. The word-endings there¬ 
fore, under which the Latin words are here arranged, are not 
necessarily, though they are usually (except as regards a long initial 
vowel, cf. § 747), suffixes. 

These suffixes are sometimes simple, i. e. consisting of a single 
vowel, or a single consonant with a vowel; sometimes compound, 
i.e. consisting of two consonants with one or two vowels. Com¬ 
pound suffixes are usually the result of adding a suffix to a stem 
which is itself a derivative; but sometimes the suffix, though origi¬ 
nally compound, has come to be treated as if it were a simple suffix; 
e.g. -unciilo: sometimes it may be really a word which has cc ised 
to be used separately, and only appears now to I>e suffixal; e.g. 
-ginta, § 794, and perhaps -gno, -m 5 nio f -clnlo, &c. 

The primary arrangement of noun-endings is according to the 749 
consonant or vowel which immediately precedes either the stem- 
suffix, or, in consonant nouns, the suffix of inflexions. Subordinate^ 
to this, first come all word-endings which have the stem-suffix of 
nouns of the first class (0 being used, for convenience sake, as 
inclusive of a); secondly, word-endings of the second class. The 
simplest endings, among which are those beginning with short 
vowels, are put first; then such compound endings as have a conso- 

] Key, Lai. Gr. §§ 227. 232. 
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nant before the same short vowel; then simple cnding3 with long 
vowels; lastly, compound endings with the same long vowel. The 
order of the consonants and vowels is the same as in Books I. and II.: 
the order of the words is alphabetical. 


The lists are intended to be fairly complete, except in those 
classes of derivatives which contain too numerous instances to be 
conveniently or usefully given. Of these a full and typical selection 
is given. But the lists do not as a rule, though they do sometimes, 
contain, 


(1) Words found only in writers later than Suetonius. 

(2) Words only quoted by Nonius or Festus, or other gram¬ 
marians, and some others of early or rare use. 

(3) Words (especially technical or scientific words), found 
only and seldom in Cato, Varro, Vitruvius, Celsus, Pliny the elder, 
Columella, Petronius. Many such are however given. 

(4) Compounds with prepositions, if the simple form is also 
found. 


(5) Words borrowed from the Greek. 


CHAPTER III. 

LABIAL NOUN-STEMS, 
i. Stems ending in -po, -pi, -p. 

-po 1. Adjectives: crispua, curling; lippus, blear-eyed ; obatipus, 750 
bents 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: capus, a capon; clppufl, a post or upright block; 
lupua, a wolf (comp. Xukov, § 66); napus, a turnip; pflpus, a boy; 
rumpuB (Varr.), a vine branch; bc&dub, a stem (comp. ecSpffl, oclplo, 
(nr,Tr-Tpov) ; sclrpuB, a rush; scrflpUB, a rough stone (acriJpuluB more 
common); Btloppus, a slap; Btruppus, a cord (from a-rpo^os ?)i 
verpas, a circumcised man. 

pdpa, a sacrificing priest (i.e. cOqva, cf. § 118); Agrippa. 

(A) Feminine: al&pa, a slap; c6pa, a barmaid (comp, caupo, 
Kfinrj\o?) \ culpa, a fault : cflpa, a tub; lappa, a bur; mappa (a Tunic 
word according to Quint.), a napkin; n6pa, « scorpion (African 
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word?); pulpa, fleshy substance; pupa, a girl; rlpa, a stream banR; 
s '-—a<30ps0 (pi.), /w/g-j (seescapus); sapa, must boiled down to a third 
(comp. 071-6?); stuppa. tow (comp, otvttttc'lov) ; talpa (rarely m.), 
a mole; vappa, flat wine (comp, vap-or, vap-Idus); vespa, a wasp 
(comp. a-07^). 

(c) Neuter: gausapum, a frieze cloth (cf. § 410); palpum, 
stroking (only found in acc. and abl.); rapum, a turnip . 

-pho lympba, water (comp, vvpfa). 

-pi apis (f.), a bee (comp. e/iTri?, a gnat); csspe (n.), an 

onion; copis, plentiful (com, Op-; comp, inops); puppis 
(f.), a skip's stern; rdpos (f.), a rock (rump-Sre); ssepes 
(f.), a hedge (comp. 0-7x6?, § 66); stirps (f.), a stock; 
turpis, foul; volpes (f.), a fox (comp. «Ao>7t-7£). 


* 81 . 


-p adeps (m. f.), fat (comp. oA«$a, ointment , cf. § 174. 4); 

daps (f.), a banquet (comp. SaTrrciv to devour, darravr}, 
jrvov); ops (f.), help (comp, at^ei /or); stips, * small gift in coin . 


Compound stem-ending: only pulo, § 860. 


ii. Stems ending in -bo, -bi, -b. 

-bo 1. Adjectives: icer-bus. unripe , bitter (comp. acies. 

&c.); albus, white; balbus, lisping ; gibbus, humped 
(comp. kv 7 t-t*lv); orbus, bereft (comp. op0-av6?); prO- 
bus, honest; super-bus, haughty (sdper). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: barbus, a barbel ; bulbus, a bulb (tfoA£6r); 

clbus. food; cOlumbus (also columba, f.), a pigeon; glObus, a ball: 
limbus, a border or fringe; lumbus, a loin; mor-bus, disease (mOrl) 
nimbus, a rain-cloud (comp. nubes) ; rub us, a bramble: 

tflbus, a pipe. 

Galba (see Suet, Galb. 3; some compare Germ, gelb, yellow ); 
scrib-a, a clerk (scnb-Sre, § 744)* 

(b) Feminine: barba, a beard ; f&ba, a bean; glBbaor gl©ba,a sod; 
berba, grass (comp, ferre, (f>op( 3 rj, (bepfiv, and § 134); Jbba, a mane; 
obba, a beaker; teba, a hill (old Sabine word); sorbua, a service- 
tree; tbba, a trumpet (comp, ttibus); turba, a crowd (comp, 
tur-ma). 

(c) Neuter: llbum, a cake; plumbum, lead (comp. fx 6 \v&dor)\ 
aftbum, fat; sorbum, a service-berry; tabum, corrupt matter; ver- 
bum, a word (comp. Ftp-, Iptiv, § 91). 

IS 
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corbls (m. f.), a basket’ labes (f.), a spot (comp. 
outrage ) ; nubes (f.), a cloud (comp, nfibula, Wt^-os); 
orbis (m.), a round ; palumbes (m. f.), a dove (comp, cdlumbus 
and § 66); plebs (f.), the common people (comp, ple-nua, po-pul-us, 
7r\r}-dvr, &c.); pflbes (f.), hair of commencing manhood; scobis (f.), 
sawdust (scab-ere); scrbbis (m. f.), a ditch; tabes (f. § 411), 
decaying matter (comp. rfj-Kciu ); urbs (f.) 7 a city (comp, orbis). 

-b caelebs (adj.), unmarried . 


Compound stem-endings: -bundo, § 818; -bulo, -bill, -tiblli, 
§§ 861, 875, 876; -bfiro, -bfiri, §§ 886, 901; -brio, § 941. 


iii. Stems ending in -mo, -ml, -m. 

-mo 1. Adjectives: 753 

al-inus, nourishing , kind (Sl-fire); firmus, firm; limns, 
sideways, e.g. limis oculis, out of the corners of the eyes (for lic-mus: 
comp. obliqvuB); 6pimus, fat, rich ; simus, fat-nosed; patrlmus, 
having father living (patr-); matrimus, having mother living 
(matr-). 

blmus, two years old; trimus, quadrimus are probably com¬ 
pounds of blm-, which appears uncontracted in hiem-p-s. 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: Anl-mus, soul (comp, auepoj); ar-mua, a 
shoulder joint (a p-, dpapiatceiv); cftlfi-mufl, a reed (probably from 
KaXcifxos); culmus, a stalk , haulm; dOmus, a thicket (for dus mus; 
comp. Sa<r-vf); fimus, dung; fumus, smoke (cf. § 99. 6); griimus, 
a heap (of dirt, &c.); hamus, a hook; ll-mus, slime (for lit-mus; 
comp. ll-n-Cre); mimus, an imitator (from pipo?t) ; nummus, a 
coin (comp, vopos); racSmus, a bunch of berries (comp, pay-, pat;); 
r 5 .-muB, a branch (for rad-mus? comp, rad-ix, pablvos); re-mua, 
an oar (comp, iperp dv> § 193); RSmua; scalmus, a thole , is bor¬ 
rowed from aKakpoi. 

(b) Feminine: dfl-mus, a house (comp. dOml-nus); 

htimua, the ground (comp. x a H - a 0 't P^mufl, a fruit-tree; ulmua, an 
elm. 

SLnlma, breath (see animus); brit-ma, winter solstice (for brfivi- 
ma, sc. dies); ctima, hair of head (borrowed from Koprj); damma, a 
hind; t&.-mz,fame (f&-rl); flam-mo, yfrrwtf (for flag-ma; comp, flag- 
rare); forma, shape; gem-ma, a bud (for gen-ma; comp, gfin ltus): 
gluma, a husk (glflb-fere); grC-ma, a surveyor’s rod (from ywpcov); 
lacrl-ma, a tear (comp. da*cpu-); la-mn. a slough (for lac-ma; comp. 






Labial Noun-Stems: -bi; -mo. -ftmo. 

I&eus); 11-ma, a file; tnnmma, a teat; nor-ma, a standard (perl 
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rdma, a breast ; spH-ma, foam (spu-ere); squama, a scale of a fsh, 
&c.; strdrna, a tumour; tama (Lucil.), a swelling in the leg 
(tumere?); tra-ma, a web; tur-ma, a troop (coinp. tur-ba); vicfcl- 
ma, a 'victim (victo-). 

(c) Neuter: arma (pi.), arms («p-, see above) ; pOmum, an apple , 
fruit; vdlcma or volsema (pi.), a kind of pears. 


-umo or -Imo. On the vowel preceding m see § 224. It may often 754 
be that this vowel belongs to the stem, not to the suffix. 

(a) Superlatives: extre-mus, outmost (for extra-Imus); i-mus, 
inmost, at tlx bottom (for In-Imus); inf-imus, lowest (inf-Sr, § 885); 
mln-imus, least (comp. min-Os-); plur-imus (old ploirumus, § 264), 
most (for plo-ios-imua, pldr-imus; with plo- comp, plc-rlquo, noX-vr, 
nXe-tw); postre-mus, hindmost , last (for postera-Imua); post-umus, 
esp. last born, usually, one born after bis father s death (post; but 
the t may be part of the suffix; cf. § 535 ); PrI-mus (for pris-mu 3 , 
for pri-os-imuB; comp, prior, pris-tinus, and § 193. 2 ; or directly 
from pri-, a locative form seen in prl-die; or for pro-lmuB, comp. 
TTfiuTfposi 7rptoror); sum-mus. upmo*t (for sub-mus ; comp, sub, 
sup-er); Buprfi-muB, highest (for supra-Imus). In Petron. § 75, 
ipsimus, ipBima for master , mistress (ipso-). So also the adv, de- 
mum (dowwnost), at length (de). 

( b ) Ordinal numbers: dBclmus, tenth (for decim-imus) ; Septi¬ 
mus, seventh (for septim-Imus) ; quflt-umua, how manytb (quot; 
formed by Plautus in imitation of septimus); no-nus is perhaps for 
novimuuus, contracted nOmus, by assimilation of m to the initial n. 


-IflR-ftTnn or -iss-Imo, for -i 5 s-umo; i.e. umo, suffixed to the stem of 7^5 
the comparative. For the omission or absorption of the 
5 see §§ 214, 242. For the formation of the comparatives 917. 
The double s is due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the 
syllable (which moreover is accented), partly perhaps to preserve 
the sound of s sharp, instead of s flat or eventually r (cf. §§ 187, 
191. 5. 6). For the ordinary explanation see the Preface. 

alt-iss-umuB. highest (alto-, altifla-) ; antlqv-las-IinuB, most ancient 
(antiqvo-, antiqviOs-); audac-iss-Imus, boldest (audio!-, audaciOa-); 
bj uS-flcent-iss-Imus, most benevolent (benefleo-, benedeentids-, as if 
from a participial form); dign-iss-Imus, wort hi st (digno-, digalOa-); 
dOr-lBa-Imua, hardest (dilro-, durlos); fellc-lBBlmUB, happiest (follci-, 
folicioa-); fertll-lflB-ImuB, most fertile (fertlll-, fertUlCa-); frug&llBBl- 
mus, thriftiest (frugalios , ns if from frugiliB, for which fnlgl, § i xo8, 
is used) ; lmbecill-iBB-imus, weakest (imbecllio- and lmbficilli-, im- 
b 6 ctlli 5 s~); ips-issumus (Plaut.), the very man (Ipso-); max-Imup, 
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Word-Formation. 



^peatest (for mags-imus from magis for magios-); oc-lss-lmafi, E " 
fSoftest (ocios-, comp, cofcur); neqv-Iss-imus, absolutely good for 
nothing (neqvios- from neqvam); pSnit-iss-Imus, most inward (p8nl- 
tua, adv. but cf. PI. Asia. 42); sever-iss-linus, strictest (sevgro-, 
aeverioa-); verbSrabH-issimus (Piaut.), most thrasbable (verbera- 
blli-); and many others. See Appendix C. 

l-umo ) These suffixes are formed in the case of a few supcrla- 756 
r-um ) tives, where the final consonant of the simple adjective 
is 1 or r. Probably they are the result of a strong contraction, 
caused by the desire to avoid s following 1 or r (cf. § 193. 5. c). 
The double 1 or r may be the result of assimilation (§ 176. 5), or 
evidence of the length of the syllable (see last section). Possibly 
the apparent analugy of altus, altissimus, &c. may have led to 
acer, acerrimus, &c. 

f&cill-Tunis, easiest (f&cili-, facilios-). So also difficil-llmus; 
gracil-llmus, thinnest (gr&cili-); humll-llmus, lowliest (tuunlli-); 
slmll-limus, likes t (simlli-) and dissi mill Tunis. 

acer-rlmus, sharpest (acri-, acrids- for acfirios-); asper-rlmus, 
roughest (aspfcro-, aspferios-); cSler-rlmus, quickest (cSISri-, cfilSrlos-); 
crtTber-rlmus, most crowded (crebro-, crebrios-tor creberids-); deter- 
rlmus, worst (deterlos-, no positive); s&ldber-rtmuB, most healthful 
(salubrl-. salubrioa-); veter-rimus. oldest (veterios- from vdtus-). So 
also m&turrlmiis (oftener maturissimus), mlser-rimus, pulcer-rimus, 
tgnerrimus, taeterrtmus, vaferrtmus, and the adverb ndper-rime, all 
from 0 stems; pauperrimus, uberrimus, from consonant stems. 

C fl ) ®dI-tUiinus (comp, sedituus, § 992, and Varr. R. R. 757 
’ 1. 2 ; Gell. 12. ro), a sacristan (aedi-); fml-timua, on the 

borders (fini-) ; leg-I-timu 3 , lawful (leg-) ; marl-timus, by 
the sea (m&ri-). 

(b ) Superlatives: 

nUlmufl nearest here (ci-s; comp, ob-s, ul-s); dex-tlmus, on the 
extreme right (comp, dex-ter, de£td, de^tVfpov); ex-timus, outmost 
(ex); ln-tlnms, inmost (in); op-timus, best (lit. overmost . upmost ? 
ob-s; comp. ciri)*, pes-slmue, worst (lit. bottom-most ? p6d-; or 
from the stem of pessum ?); proxlmus (for proc-tlmus), nearest (from 
pr6cme = prope, cf. namque, nempe, § 517), sinis-tiinua, on the 
• xtreme left (only with auspicium; comp, sinis-ter); ul-timus, 
furthest , last (ul-a). 

soUlatlmum, only found with trlpudium, is by some translated 
perfect , and derived from sollus (Oscan for totus), i. e. solus. 

(r) Ordinal numbers from 20th to 90th inclusive. The initial 
t of the suffix forms with the final t of the stem of the cardinal ss, 
of which one s was omitted ; and in post-Augustan times the pre- 








^ ,y 'L] Labial Noun- Stems: -tamo; -esimo; -vo. 

was omitted (see § 168). Both the c and e of the or) 
a*e\&*flier sounds than the g and i of the cardinal. (Cf. §§ 104, 234). 


Si 


vlcens-umus, viceslmus, vlgesimus (all found), twentieth (for 
vicentl-tumus; comp, viginti, vicies, and § 28. 2); tricens-umus, 
&c. thirtieth (trlglnta); quadrages-imus, fortieth (quadragintSL). So 
also qvinqvtlgesimus, sexagesimus, septu age slums, octogeslmus, 
nonageslmus, and perhaps centes-imus, hundredth , for centum-timus, 
centuntlmus, cententlmus (comp. e.g. regendum for regundmn). 


J 


-es-umo Ordinal numbers from 200th upwards to loocth inclu- 758 
sive. The first part of this suflix is due to the mistaken 
notion that in the lower numbers es was part of the suffix, instead of 
(as it really was) the representative of the last part of the cardinal. 

It is possible that centeslmus, which no doubt formed the immediate 
pattern for the higher numbers, may itself be a product of this false 
analogy. 

ducent-gs-Imus, two hundredth (ducenti-); trecentgslmus, three 
hundredth (trecenti); qvadringent-esimus, four hundredth (quadrin- 
genti). So also qvinqvSLgesimus, sexcente slums, septingente slums, 
octingenteslmus, nongentesimus, mill-eslmus, thousandth (mille), 
and (in Lucr.) multesimus, many-tb (multo-). 

-ml fames, hunger (cf. § 99). Comp, also cdcumls, comia, 759 

rumlB, vermis, &c. § 412. 

-m hiemps, winter (cf. § 134, and for the p § 70). 


Compound stem-endings: -mento, -met, §§ 792, 806- -mlno, 
-men, §§ 825, 850; -mnio, § 934; -mOnlo, § 935. 


iv. Stems ending in -vo, -uo, -vl. 

-vo is found after vowels, or 1 or r; -uo after other consonants 7C0 
(p, b; c, g; t, d, n; also tr). 

-vo 1. Adjectives: 

arvus (rare), ploughed (see arvum, § 761 c); cavus, hollow 761 
(comp, cesium, *oIAoy); caJvus, bald ; cur-vus, curved (comp, cir¬ 
cus, Kvp-ros, kv\-\os ); flams, golden in colour; fulvus, tawny 
(comp, fulgere); furvus, brown , dusky (comp, fus-cua, ^pui/q); 
gilvus, dun (comp, helvus); gnavus. knowing (comp, gnirus, gno- 
scere); helvus, yellow (comp. ^Xt^-77, ^Aw-poy); laevus, on left-hand 
(comp. Atitoy); n6vus, new (comp, vcoy); parvus, small (comp. 
Par-cus, ,,‘afpoy) ,* pravus, wrong; pri-vus. single, one's own (lit. 
standing forward; comp, prl-mus, § 754); prOtervua, frolicsome; 
ravus. gray, hoarse; saevus. raging; salvua, safe (comp. o*Aoy, oAoy, 
soIub;; scasvus, on the left band (comp. <muop); torvus, grim (tor- 
qvfire?); vivus, living (cf. § 129 c). 






W ord-Form ation . 




Substantives: ^ 

Masculine: acervus, a heap; alvus (m. f. § 336), the belly; 
avus, a grandfather ; cervus ( horned.; hence), a stag (comp. Kepaos); 
ciavus, a nail , helm; stripe on dress (comp, clavis, § 765); clivus, a 
slope (comp, in-cll-nare, *XtVa>); corvua, a raven (comp, cornix, 
Kopa£)\ divus (diva, also deus, dea, and (Lucr. 4. 211) sub diu), 
a god , goddess ; favus, a honeycomb cell; milvus (§762. 2 a) ; uaevus, 
a mole on the body, a birtbynark (gi-gen-o, comp, gnaivos); nervus, 
a sinew, a cord (comp, vtvpov) ; rivus, a stream (comp, p* iv, fut. 
pevfTciv)\ servus (also adj. and serva, f.), a slave (sgrgre, join), 

Nerva, a family name. 

(b) Feminine: calva, a skull , or bald head; caterva, a crowd, 
clava, a club; gingiva, the gum of the teeth; larva (§ 762. 2 b) 
Minerva (old Menerva) ; malva, the mallow (comp. p.(x\a\r\, Hesiod) 
Oliva (also Olea), olive (comp. tXaios)] silva, a wood (comp. i,\ n ) t 
stlva, a plough handle; valva, a folding-door ; ulva, sedge; volva, the 
womb; uva, a grape. 

(f) Neuter: ssvum, an age (comp, moiy, § 91); arvum, a field 
(comp, arvus, § 761, ir-Oxe, apooi, plough)-, ervum, bitter vetch 
(comp. 6po/3o?); ovum, an egg (comp, oioi/, § 91); urvum, a plough- 
tail (comp, curvus and § 121. 3). 

-uo 1. Adjectives: 


7C4 


(a) from verb stems: amfclg-uus, on both sides , ambiguous 
(amb-Ig-gre); asBld-mis, constant (adsld-gre); caBd-uus (of a wood), 
for cutting (csed-gre); congru-us, suitable (congru-Ore); contlg-uus, 
touching (contlng-gre); contln-uus, continuous (contlnere); decld-uua, 
falling (decld-gre); dlvld-uufl, parted (dlvld-gre); exlg-uus, small, 
orig. precise (exig-gre); free-born (ingign-gre); inn0c-uu2, 

harmless (in, nftc-ere); mdt-uus, by way of change (unit A-re); oc- 
Cld-uus, falling: hence, from the sun, western (occld-gre); paBc-uus, 
(of land) for grazing (pasc-gre); perpgt-uus, uninterrupted (perpgt- 
ere); praecip-uus, taken in front , i.e. chief (prsecip-gre); procld-uus 
(post-Aug.), falling forward (prOcid-grel; promisc-uus (also pro- 
mi scus), mixed (promisegre); rellc-uua (also relicua, § 160. 7), left 
behind , remaining (reliuqv-gre); rfiBld uub , sunk to the bottom like 
dregs, left unused (resld-gre); rig uub , irrlg-uus, irrigated (riga-re); 
succld-uua (not prae-Aug.), sinking (succid-Sre); vac uus (§ 94. 2), 
empty (vfteft-re); and others. 


(b) from substantives, or of obscure origin: ann-uus ,for a year 
(annu-); ard-nus, lofty (comp. opd-os)\ cern-uus, headlong (comp. 
Kpav-ioii); fiLtuus, foolish; menstr-uus, monthly (mens-tr-i- from 
mens-; cf. § 904); mort-uus, dead (morti-); strgn-uus, active; buub , 
his own; tuus, your; vld-uue, widowed (comp, di-vld-gre; Germ, 
wittwe, Engl, wide 1 ). 
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Labial Noun-Stems: 


■vo, -uo, -ivo, -tlvo. 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: carduus, a thistle ; lltuus, an augur's crook; 
mlluua (§94. 2), a kite; patr-uus, a father's brother (patr-). 




( b ) Feminine: belua, a beast; j&n-ua, a gate (Jano-); larua 
(§ 94. 2), a ghost , a mask; noct-ua, an owl (nocti-); sUt-ua, a 
statue (statu-); trua, a spoon . 

( c ) Neuter: februa (pi),purgatives (febri-). 


-I-vo (For words where i is apparently radical see § 761). 763 

1. Adjectives: 

sest-lvus, of summer (aeetu-, heat) ; adopt-lvus, taken by choice 
(adopta-re); cad-ivuB (Plin.). falling (cid-Cre) ; Internec-ivus, de¬ 
structive (lntemfic- a-re); lasc-ivus, playful; nfic-ivus (^Phasdr., Plin., 
but nocuus, Ov.), hurtful (n6cere); rCcId-ivus, restored (like a seed 
fallen back into earth and sprung up; Lange: r^cld-ere) ; rfidlvlvus, 
a builders term for old material (according to Lange, piopeily red- 
Iv-Ivus stripped off old buildings, from reduo; comp, reduvla ; exuo, 
exuviae! &c.) ; sement-ivus, for sowing (sementi-) ; subalc-ivus, cut 
off, spare (subsfic-are) ; tempest-lvua, seasonable (tempos-; either 
the t is due to a false analogy with astivus, or the word may be 
shortened for tempestatlvus) ; vfic-ivus (or v 3 .c-ivus), early foim 
for vacuus (vS,c&-re). 

2. Substantives: Gradivus (once Gr&divue), a name of Mars; 
a&l-iva, spittle (sal, salt). 

-t-Ivo i.e. -Ivo, appended to the stem of the past participle. 764 
(Only passlvus not earlier than Appuleius exhibits the s.) 


1. Adjectives: 


(rt) General: ae-t-ivus, active , practical (ig$re); adoptivus, 
adoptive (comp, adoptare, frequentative in form); cap-t-lvus, cap¬ 
tured (cap6-re); collec-tivuB (post-Aug.), collected ( colllg- Ore) ; 
condl-tlTUB, stor'd (cond-ere); fes-tlvus, ,w, handsome (fcsio-,); 
fugi-t-lvus, run-away (fugS-re); fur-t-lvus, stolen (comp, fto-rl); 
lnel-t-ivus, graft'd (InaSrere); InBtauri-M™. (C.c.) renewed (to- 
staurlre); lderd-t-ivue, counted as gain (lucrl n), ui-t-lvus, born , 
self-rrown (na-sc-i-); prserSga-t-lvua, frst-asked (prroreg-are); 
si-t-lTOB, for sowing (aS-rere) ; sti-t-ivua, stationary (stare); 
sec-t-iTUB (Col., Plin.), split (sCoare); subdl-t-ivus, supposititious 
(sub-dere); vfi-t-ivus, vowed (vo-vere); and others little used. 


(b) Technical terms in rhetoric, grammar, &c.: doflnl-tlvus. 
explanatory (dofmlre); demonstra-tivus, expository (demanstra-re;); 
hortft-tlvus, hortatory (horta-ri): lauda-tivus, laudatory (l&ud&-re); 
ritioclna-tivus, of reasoning (ritiocln&-rl); translfi-tivus, transferred 
(translate-); and others. Similarly in grammar (in Quintilian), 
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us, poss^jsjH—^ 


>j£tiyus, accusativus, gSngtivus, dativus, nominativus, posg 
yiispjfglativus; and others in later writers. 

2. Substantives; donativum (post-Aug.), a largess (dona-re). 


-vi avis (f.), a bird; fcrgvis, short (comp. § 129); 765 

civis (m.), a citizen (comp, qvi-es, Kei-pai, Curt.); 
clavis (f.), a key (comp. claudgre, /cXeiy, k\t}i ?); gravis, heavy (comp. 
(iapvs, as glans with fiaXavos); lfevis, light (comp. eXa^r, § 129); 
navis (f.), a ship (comp. ynOs); nlv- (nom. nix., f.; cf. § 129. 2<r); 
snow (comp, i/t^-erdf); pelvis ff.), a basin; ravis (f.), hoarseness 
(comp, rau-cus); sva-vis, sweet (comp, svad-us, tjS-us); tgnvis, thin 
(comp, ten-dgre, tgn-er, ravaos). 

-ul grus (f.), a crane (comp, ylpavoi ); lues (f.), pestilence 

(comp. Xot/zoy); strues (f.), a heap (comp, stru-ere, ster- 
ngre); sus (m. f.), a pig (comp. u ff ). 


v. Stems ending in -fo. 

offa, a morsel; rdfus, red; scrSfa, a sow; tofus, tufa stone. 7 66 


CHAPTER IV. 


GUTTURAL NOUN-STEMS. 


i. Stems ending 1 in -co, -qvo; -cu, -ci, -qvi; -c, -qv. 

I. Stems ending in -co, -qvo. 

-co 1. Adjectives: 

seqvus, level; avemmcus, averting; crocus, blind; cascus, -n 7 
old; cdruscus, flashing; flaccus, flabby; fuscus, dark coloured; lus- 
ous, one-eyed; mancus, maimed; parcuB, thrifty; paucus, few (comp. 

7 rav~pns)\ Plancus (piano-?); priscus, ancient (prius); raucus (for 
zavicus), hoarse (rdvi-); rgclprficus, backwards and forwards (rfi- 
co. pr6-co, derivatives of re and pro; Key, Essays, p. 74 sq.); siccus, 

1 On suffixes with -c see Key, Philol. Soc t Trans, for 1856. 
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Guttural Noun-Stems: -co, -qvo, -Ico. 


sltl-cusfrom sltls, thirst ?); spurcus, dirty; truncus, lopped^ 
^ :.:vegba:B, small. 


§L 


2. Substantives: 

( a ) Masculine: abacus, a board (comp. afta£); arcus (axqvus), 
a bow (see § 395); circus, a ring (/cpocor); cocub (coqvus), a cook; 
6cus (eqvus), a horse (comp. 4777705*, §n 8 ); fiscus, a basket; floccus. 
a jlock of wool ; fdcus, a hearth; fucus (1), seaweed (comp. <f)VKOS, 
Horn.); (2) a drone; hircus, a goat; JOcus, a joke; Juncus, a 
bulrush; jAven-cus, a bullock (juvSn-); lAcus, a pool (cf. §§ 395, 776)1 
locus, a place; Ulcus, a grove; maccus, a clown (comp. paKKoav, to 
moan); Marcus, hammer? a Roman pranomen; mucus, snot (comp, 
mungere); picus, a woodpecker; porcus, a pig; procus, a suitor 
(comp, prgea-ri); saccus, a bag (comp, o-akkos*); soccus, a slipper; 
sAcus, juice (comp. 0776?, § 107); sulcus, a furrow (comp. oAkos*, 
FKkciv); truncus, a lopt stem (see above); vie us, a street (comp. 
01W); vopiscus (see Plin. 7. 10, § 8). 

Roman family names: Murcus; Casca (comp, cascus, old); S§- 
ngca (sSn&c-, old); Tucca. 

(b) Feminine: ficus, a fig-tree; ruscus (or ruscum, 11. r) butcher s 
broom . 


Aqva, water; area, a chest (comp, arcere, apjceti'); bica, a berry; 
braccso (pi.), breeches; bucca, a cheek; eBca, food (Sd-, Sdfire, esse. 
to cat); furca, a fork; jAvenca, a heifer (see above); labrusca, a 
wild vine; mArisca, a kind of fig; mica, a grain ; mollusca, a soft 
nut (molli-); musca, a fly (comp, pvi a for fiver ial) ; orca, a whale ) 
a tun; Parcse (pi.), Fates (from par-ti-, the apportioned* comp, 
uolpat, fihpo?: or eulogistic from parc-gre, to spare ?); porca, (1) a 
furrow; (2) a farrow , i. e. a sow (cf. Key, Essays , p. 95); posca, 
an acid drink; lica, a woman's veil; sica, a dagger; spica, an car of 
corn; tricaa (pi.), trifles; vacca, a cow. 

(c) Neuter: molluscum, a fungus (molli-); naucum (?), a 
trifle (?); teBCa (tesqva, pi.), waste places; vlscum, mistletoe (comp 
or). 

I-co i.e. (usually) -co, suffixed to vowel stems. 

1. Adjectives: Afri-cus, of the Afri (Afro-); bolli-cus, 768 
of war (bello-); civi-cus, of a citizen (dvi-); class! -cub 0/^ class 
esp. the fleet (classl-); Creti-cus, of Crete (Crfita-); d5mlnl-cus, of 
a master (ddmlno-); fulldn-icus, of a fuller (fullSn-); Germani-cus, 
of Germans (Germane-); lubricus, slippery; mangon-icus (I bn., 
Suet.), of a dealer (mangon-); mfidl-cus, of healing (m6d6-, mederi); 
mfidl-cus, moderate (modo-); publi-cus, public (pflpulo-, cf. § 69); 
Bonti-cus, dangerous (sonti-, gnilty); tfitri-cus, rough (comp, 
tzetro-?); vArlcus (Ov.), straddling (vAro-); dni-cus, single (flno-); 
urbi-cus, of the city (urbi-\ 

Common in Greek words; e.g. cOmicus, grammAticua, poeticua. See. 
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:r.^ubsUntives: 

(ti) Masculine: vUi-cus (vllica), a farm steward (villa-). 

(Z>) Feminine: dlica (halica), spelt; brassica, cabbage; fabri-ca, 
a manufacture (fabro-); fOricre (pi.), see Juv. 3. 38; fdllca (fulix), 
a coot; mdnl-cse (pi.), gloves, handcuffs (manu-); pfid-ica, a snare 
^pfid-, foot) ; ridica, a vineprop; alliqva, a pod; sublica, a pile for 
a bridge, &c.; tunica, a shirt; vOmi-ca, a running abscess (vOmfire, 
cf. § 698). 

(r) toxlcum, poison , orig. for smearing arrows (ra£ov). 


% 


-tl-co i. e. -co added to real or presumed adjectives in -to. 7^ 

1. Adjectives: dfimesticus, of home (d6mo-; comp. 
mOdestus, § 789; agrestis, § 808); Ligus-ticus, of tlx Ligurians 
(Llgus-); rus-ticus, of the country (rds-). 


2. Substantives: can-ticum, a song (can-to-, canfire); man- 
tlca, a bag; pertica, a pole; scutica, a whip (comp, scutum, a leathern 
shield ); tri-ticum ( threshed) wheat , corn (tri-to-, tfirfire). 

-ati-co 1. Adjectives : dquatlcus, living in or near water (aqua-); 77^> 

erraticus, wandering (errare); fanaticus, inspired (fano ); 
lympbatlcus, of the frenzied (iymphato-, lympha-); ailvaticus, of a 
wood (silva-); vgnaticua, for hunting (venari-); mnbraticus, of the 
shade (umbra-); v&laticua, winged (v6ia-re, tofy). 

2. Substantives: viaticum , journey-supplies (via-; comp, viator). 

_1 C1 | I * Adjectives: fame-Ileus, starving (fdmfi-); hiu-lcua, 72 * 

' gaping (bid-re; cf. § 204. if); pfitu-lcus, frolicsome 
(pet-fire, cf. § 657, and comp, pfitul -ana). 

2. Substantives: bubul-cus, an ox-tender, i.e. a ploughman 
(bfiv- whence bubulus, cf. § 76. 2); sub-ulcus, a swineherd (su- 
for s6v-? or perhaps the word is simply formed in imitation of 
bubulcus); remulcum (only in abl. s.), a towrope (probably from 
Greek; comp. pvp.ov\Keiv t Polyb.). 

-r-co C vitrlcua, a stepfather; nOverca, a stepmother (nOvo-; 

* comp. j/(or, veupos). 

-Iqvo-° f Adjectives: ant-Iqvus, preferable, ancient (for antlnqvus? 7:1 
frum ante, but cf. § 774); long-lnqvus, distant (longo-); 
prop inqvuB, near (prOpe). Possibly from locative forms 
antim, &c. (J. Wordsworth). 

(In obliqvua the q is radical; comp. Uc-Inua, Xf^-pios). 
-dco mfir-acus, pure (of wine without water; mfiro-); Op- 773 
acua, shady ; clo-aca, a sewer (cluere old = purgare : comp. 




^ x W 


1 * 1 Guttural Noitn - Stems: 


-co, -qvo; -cu, -ci, -c. 



oar-uca, verdigris (ass-); cad-ucus, falling (eld-fere); 
ruca, a carriage; eruca, a caterpillar , colewort; festuca, 
a stalk; fistuca, a pile-driver; lact-uca, a lettuce (lacti-); 
mand-ucus, a c hewer (mand-fere); mastruca (Sardinian), 
a s beeps kin; aabucus (saxnbucus), f., elder-tree; verruca, 
a wart. 

-Ico The I seems to be at least in some cases the result of con- 77 * 

traction with a final vowel; e. g. = ol, ei, See. 


1. Adjectives: am-icua, friendly (ama-re); ant-icus, in front 
(ante); Ipr-lcus, sunny; mend-lcus* of beggars ; post-lcus, behind 
(post, old poste) ; pild-lcua, sbamefast (pudfere). 

2. Substantives: formica, an ant; lecfc-lca, a sedan (lecto-); 
lor-l'ja, a breast-plate (of leathern thongs; 16 ro-); lumbricus, a 
worm; Nas-lca (m.), (naso-); rubr-ica, red paint, red heading 
(rubro-); vesica, a bladder ; umbll-icus, the navel (comp. 6 fj.(fm\vs ) ; 
urtica, a nettle (comp, dr-fere). See also in § 767. 2 b. 

i &co JEgypt-I-dcus, of JEgypt (iEgypto-); Cfeiinthiacus, of Co - 775 
rinth (Cferintbo-) ; NH-I-dcus, of the Nile (Nilo-). 


2 . Ste?ns ending in -cu, -Ci, -c. 

-cu See § 395. ftcus (m. f.), a needle (comp, dc-fir, ax-ana})', 77& 

arcus (m.), a bow; ficus (f.), a figtree ; Ileus (m.), a 
pool (comp, llcdna, la-ma, Xukkos) ; pfecu (n.), a head of 

cattle; portlcus (f.), a colonnade (comp, portu-); qvercus (f.), an 
oak; spfecus (m.), a cave (comp. a-eo?). 

-cl arx (f.), a citadel (comp, arefere); calx (f.), (1) chalk, 

(2) a heel; dulcls, sweet (comp. yXvxvs); fascia (in.). a 
bundle; fax (f.), dregs; fauces (m. pi.), throat; lanx (f.), a dish; 
lux (f.), light; merx (f.), merchandise; piscis (in.), a fish; torqvis 
(m.), a collar (comp, torqvere, to twist). 

-c crux (f.), a cross; dux (m.), a leader; fax (f.), a link; 

frtces (in. pi.), oil-dregs; nex (f.), death ; ns ux (t.), a nut; 
plx (f.), pitch (comp. 7 rco-irn and § 839 *); P rex ( not found in nom - 
s.) (f.), a prayer; trux, cruel; vlc-em (m. f.), a change; vox (f.), 
a voice. 

-fee (-Ic) This is a diminutival suffix, and forms substantives. 777 

dpex (m.), the top point; cirex (f.), sedge ; caudex, 
cOdex (m.), a tree-trunk , wooden tablets; cimex (m.), a bug; cort¬ 
ex (m. f.). bark of a tree; culex (m.), a gnat ; forfex (in. f.) t 
scissors: frutex (m.), a shrub; Ilex (f.), an ilex; imbr-ex (m.), a 
tile (imbii')i ldtex (m.), water; milrex (m.), the purple fish , 
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p.c. ex iel-ex (f.), a concubine (a transcription of ttoAXoI); pbOex 
X^^mj^rd-gre); poltex (m.), « thumb; pulex (m.), a Jlea (comp. 
fv\\a); pumex (m.), a pumice clone; ramex (m.), a (branching) 
bloodvessel (rlmo-); rumex (m. f.), 30 r rel; s6n-ex (m.), 'an old man 
(comp, ew?); sllex (m. f.), flint; Borex(m.), a shrew mouse (comp. 
vpa£)' } vort-ex, vert-ex (m.), a whirl , the top of a t/Ang (vert-gre). 

(Ju-dex, arti-fex, au-spex, simplex. &c. arc compounds: obices 
from obicere; illex from illlcere. See § 395.) 

-Ic append-ix (f.), an appendage (append-gre); fflix (Ha 

fern; forn-lx (in.), « vault (tamo-, anwen); larlx, 
a larch; bUIz ; a willow (comp. var-ix, * ^ •vein 

(varo-); and a few others (see § 440). 




778 


-aci 1. Adjectives; almost all from verb stems: 770 

aud-ax, daring (audere); cap-ax, capacious (cipg-re); 
contftm-ax, obstinate (ttimSre); dlc-ax, witty (die-, comp, maledic-us); 
fid-ax, eating away (fid-fire); efflc-ax, effectual (faefi-re); fimax’ 
fond of making purchases (fim-firo); fall-ax, deceptive (fall-fire); 
ftr-ajt, fruitful (ffir-re) ; lug-ax, runaway (fugg-re); fdr-ax, thievish 
(fura-rl) ; lgqv-ax, talkative (loqvi); mend-ax, lying (comp, men- 
tl-ri); mln-ax, threatening (mtna-ri); mord-ax, biting (mor-dere); 
nug-ax, triping (nuga-ri); pr6c-ax, forward in manner (prfica-re); 
pugn-ax, quarrelsome (pugna-re); rap-ax, rapacious (r^pg-re): 
Bag-ax. sagacious (comp, prae-sagi-re); B&l-ax, lustful (sallre); 
Bfiqv-ax, pursuing (seqvi); p era pic-ax, clear-sighted (spfieg-re); t&g- 

x ( tag-1 ^ an ^ ere ) 5 tfin-ax, tenacious (tfinere); ver-ax, 
truthful (vero-). pervlc-ax, stubborn (vivc-fire); vlv-ax, lifcfulL long- 
lived (viv-fire); vfir-ax, voracious (v6r&-re); and some others little 
used. 

2. Substantives: forn-ax (f.), a kiln (forno-); pax (f.), peace. 
Also (with suffix -ac): llm-ax (f.), a slug (limo-). 

-ficl Adjectives: atr-ox, cruel (atro-, black) ; ffir-ox, high - 780 

spirited (ffiro-, wild)] solox, coarse (of wool, only in 
Festus); vel-ox, swift (v6ia-re?). 

Substantive: efil-ox (f.), a yacht (comp, cfil-er, KiXqs). 

~ 5c aiex (f .),fsh brine; verv-ex (m.), a wether . 

t. Adjectives: fel-lx, happy; peralx, active (nl-ti, cf. 781 
§707). 

!c 2- Substantives; all feminine. 

cervix, a neck-bone (?), the neck; cor-n-lx, a crow (comp, 
cor-vus, Kup-o)v-7) t *o,3-a£); cdturnix, a quail; cox-end-ix 
(f.), the hip (coxa-); Jttn-ix, a heifer (Juvfin-); lOdlx, a 






V/^J./K] Guttural Noun-Stans : -aci, See., -trlcl; -go. 


oJavfrt; rad-Ix, a root (comp. pt£a, and perhaps pa 8 tv os-, /^?r, 
n*nms); 8tru-ix (f.), a heap (strui-, stru-Sre); vlbix, a weal. 

matr-ix (f.), a breeder (mater); ntitr-ix (f.), nurse (nutrire), 
are formed as if analogous to the words in the next section. 


§L 


(~t-T IcH \ Semf-acljcctival feminine substantives corresponding to 783 
" lc nouns in -tor. From -tor-ic comes victrfi-ic, victr-Ic-. 

The t is the suffix of supine, &c. When used as adjec¬ 
tives they have -i stems (e.g. victricia, § 414). 

accusS-trix (Plant, twice), accuser (accusa-); adjfl-trlx, be/per 
(adjilva-re); al-trlx, nourisber (al-fire); &ma-trix (Plaut.. Mart.), 
a mistress (ama-re); bella-trix, a <warrior (bell 5 . re); cicatrix, a 
scar; conservsL-trlx (Gic. once), preserver (serva-re); contem-p-trix, 
despising (contemn-fire); crea-trix, a creator (crea-re); cul-trix, a 
cultivator (cfil-fire); edilca-trix, trainer (educ&-re); expul-trix, ex- 
pell er (pell-fire, pul-sum, § 152. 3); gfinfi-trix, a mother (gfin-, gig- 
nfire); guberna-trix, directress (guberna-re); Impera-trlx, commander 
(impera-re); indiga-trix, a tracker out (mdaga-re) ■ Inven-trix, disco¬ 
verer (vfin-x-re); mfirfi-trix, a courtesan (mfirfire); moli-trix (Suet.), 
a contriver (moll-ri); na-trix, a water-snake (na re); obstfi-trix, 
a midwife (stare, cf. § 645); oratrix, a suppliant (orare); receptrtx, 
a receiver (recipere); tex-trix (Mart.), webster, i.e. female weaver 
(tex-fire); tons-trlx, a barber (tondere, § 160. 3); vena-trix, hunt¬ 
ress (venari); vic-trix, conquering (viwefire); ul-trix, avenging 
(ulc-lsci, cf. § no. 2); and some others. 

In Plautus also cistellatrix, a casket-woman (clstella-); praostrl- 
glatrlx (so Plautus MSS.), a conjurer (praestringere). 


Compound stem-endings: -efiso, -Icfilfiso, § 814; -cundo, §820; 
-clno, -cion, §§ 840, 853; -ciilo, -uncdlo, -uecillo, §§ 862—864; 
-efiro, -efiri, §§ 887, 902; -aceo, -uceo, §§ 920, 921; -clo,-tlcio, 
-clnio, §§ 930, 931, 936. 


ii. Stems ending in -go, -gvo; -gl, -g, -gvl. 78* 

In most of these words the g belongs to the stem. 

-go 1. Adjectives: largus, bountiful; longue, long; sagus 

(usually B 5 ga, f.), foretelling (comp. 8&g-&x); vagus, wan¬ 
dering; valgus, bow-legged (comp, var us). 

a. Substantives: 

alga, seaweed; bulga, a bag (Gallic word); cillga, a half-boot 
(comp, calc-eus); fagus (f.), a beecb-tree (comp, fay os, oak); fraga 
(pi.), strawberries; fitg-a, flight (comp, faytj ); fungus, a mushroom 
(comp, crfayyof), Jug-uni, a yoke (comp. £i/yov, § J41); merg-nn, 
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fowl (merg-fire); merg®. (pi.), a two-prong fork; ni 
(lj|i (comp, nauco ); pagus, a village; plaga, (r) a region, 
(2) a snare; plag-a, a blow (comp. pla/jg-fire, ttXt jcro-eiu, TrXrjyij); 
rfigus, a funeral pile (rfig-ere); ruga, a wrinkle; sagum, a soldier's 
blanket, said by Polybius to be a Celtic word; but comp, o-dyij, 
harness)-, strig-a, a swathe (comp. Btri«g-fire); tergum, a back; 
tdg-a, a cloak (tfig-fire); virga, a switch (comp. vir-fire?); volgna 
(n. § 33^)t folk. 


§L 


-gvo lingva, the tongue (lingfire, to lick). 

-gi ambages (f. pi.), goings round about (amb, tig-fire); com- 784 

pages (f.), a fastening (comp awg-fire); contages (f.), con¬ 
tagion (com, ta;;g-fire); jilgis (adj .), fresh; propages (f.), 
offspring (comp, propaga-re); stra-ges (f.), destruction 
(comp, sternfire, stra-to-). 

-g conjunx, a consort (com, jug-); frilg-em (f. 110 nom. sing.), 

fruit , corn; grex (m.), a flock; lex (f.), a law (lfig-fire, to 
choose ?); rex(m.),fl^w£(rfig-fire); strix(f.), a scrcecJx>wl. 

-gvi angvis (m.f.), a snake (comp, \ niwgvis (f. nix), snow 
(comp. vmJs-ctos) ; plngvia, fat (comp. 7ra^uf); ungvls 
(m.), a nail (comp. o*/u£). 


Compound stem-endings: -gno, § 826; -g6n, -figfin, -Slagfln, 
-Cigfin, -Igon, § 845; -gneo, § 922. 


iii. Stems ending in -ho, -hi. 
tr&ha, a sledge; vfihes, a cart load (vfih-fire). 


785 


CHAPTER V. 

DENTAL NOUN-STEMS. 

i. Stems ending in -to (or -so wlsen presumably arisen from 
a dental). 

-to Adjectives of quantity: 

qvan-tus, how great (quam); qvar-tus, fourth (for 7S6 
qvatvortus from qvattvor); qvin-tus (or qvinctus), fifth (qvinqve) ; 
quO-tus, f?ow great (a part), i.c. what number (qvo-, comp, qvot); 
sex-tus, sixth (box); tan-tus, so great (tam); tO-tus, jo many-th; 
tfitus, whole. 

Comp, ia-tus (iste), that; ipsus (IpBe). S'lf. 





r \] Dental Noun-Steins: -to (-so). 


i. Adjectives: 

(#) Participles, expressing completed action , done in the 
case of deponent verbs, and some others (§§ 734, 735); suffered * n 
the ease of verbs having also an active voice, and in many deponents 
(§ 734)- See full list in §§ 689—709. Also §§ 734, 735 * 

( b ) Participles, or words of similar formation, used as adjec¬ 
tives of quality. (For -ato, &c. see below, § 796.) 

al-Bus, cool (alg-Sre); al-tus, high (dl-fire, to nourish ); ap-tus, 

Jit (ipl-sc-i); artus, narrow (arcSre, 10 confine ); assus, roast (comp. 
a£co); blDBSus, lisping (comp. pXai<r 6 s, bandy-legged ); brdtus, brute; 
casBus, empty; castus, chaste (comp. *u0upos); catus, sharp; cel-sus, 
high (cell-fire, to strike})] cer-tus, sure (cer/j-fire); cra6sus, thick; 
cunctus, all (covinc-Irc); curtus, docked (comp. Kcip<o) ; decrfipltus 
(that has cracked off:), worn out (crepare); densus, thick (comp. 
daa-vs)\ dierectus (Plaut.), crucified , usually dierecte; vocative? or 
adverb? (always trisyll. dis-erlgfire ?); dlser-tus, fluent (dissfirere? 
to discuss) ; ellxus, boiled (comp, lax us, prollxua); fal-sus, false 
(faUfire); fastus (nfifastuB), lawful (fas); feasus, weary (fdti-ac-i, 
to gape)] fes-tus, festive (comp, fer-ias) ; fe-tus, /r^;;^ (cotnp. 
fe-mina, fe-cundus, § 99. 6); fretus, relying (fer-re7 cf. § 692); 
gmtus, tenacious , soft (§ 690); gr&tua, pleasing; hirtus, shaggy; in- 
foa-tus, set on (cf. § 704. 11.); invltus, unwilling (for in-vic-tus? 
comp. Fck~, Ikuv)', ir-rl-tus, ineffectual (rerl); Justus, just (JOs-); 
laetUB, cheerful; lasBUS, tired; latUB, broad (for tl&tus, borne, cf. 

§ 176. 3); laxus, loose; luxua. dislocated (comp. Xo£or); lau-tus, 
splendid (IdvSLre); lentua, pliant; mac-tus, made great (comp, mag- 
nus); rusestus, sad (mserBre); mamfestua, hand-struck , i.c. palpable 
(§ 704. n.); multus, niuch; must^is, new; miltus, dumb (comp. 
musB 5 re; also pvciv. to close the eyes); bbfisus (< overeaten , i.e.), fat 
(fid-firo); psotua, blink-eyed: pCr-Osus, hating (cf p. 252); plautua, 
flat; putus, cleared , quite (comp, pu-tdre, § 964); russus, red (comp. 
cpvO-pos)] sal-BUS, W/(sdlire); sanctus, holy, good (sanc-Iro); aon- 
tus, squalid (comp, senllna); sl-tus, placed (slw-fire); eplasus, 
crowded; etultuB, foolish (comp. Btdlidua); edbltuB, sudden (sublro); 
sublestus (Plaut.), weak; tacItuB, silent (tlcfire ; ter- bus, neat (terg- 
ere, to wipe) ; vastus, waste, huge; vfigfi-tus, active (§ 693). 

2. Substantives: 783 

(«) Masculine: accensus, an apparitor (orig. supernumerary. 
Mommsen, accensfire); cobbub, a worm; also as proper name (hum 
wrinkled skin); digitus, a fnger (comp. SuKruXor, beiKweiv, dlcfire, 
die dro, prodlglum); fusuc, a spindle: grosaus, an unripe Jig; guttus 
(gdtus), a bottle; hortus, .. garden (cf. § 134); licertuy, (1) the 
muscle of the upper arm: (2) a lizard: lectus, a each (comp, \4\0s* 
X(KTpov); liber-tua, a freedman (libfiro-); n&sus (ndfunn), a nose 
(comp, narls); vrntus, wind; utbus, a bear (comp. tipKTos). 
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\’A O lamsta, a trainer of gladiators (comp, cltharista, «ec dap ur-ijn?l; 
\V<: ihfr a camp -follower. 



^ Bassus; Cotta (for cocta?); Natta; Pansa, splayfoot] (pand-fire). 

('b ) Feminine: buxus, box-tree; taxus, yew, 

amlta, a father's sister; ansa, a handle; antistl-ta, a priestess 
(ante, stato-); irista, the beard of corn; baliista, a military engine 
(fiaXKc iv); beet; blatta, a moth; capsa, a box (cap-fire?); ca- 

tasta, a platform; causa, a cause; cerussa, white lead (as if K^poetr- 
o-n?); charta, paper (,y dprqs), costa, a rib; coxa, the hip (comp. 
Koxf&vf) ; creta, chalk; crista, a crest; crusta, rind, shell , &c.; cu- 
curblta, a gourd; culclta, a pillow; fossa, a ditch (fodfi-re); gutta, 
a drop; hasta, a spear; bosplta, a guest; impen-sa (sc. pecunia), 
expense (impend-fire); instita, a flounce or band; Juven-ta, youth 
(Juvfin-); matta, a mat; mensa, a table; mfita, a cone; multa, a 
fine; nfifca, a mark (cf. § 647); noxa, hurt (nfic-fire); offen-sa, a 
striking against (offend-fire); orblta, a wheel track (orbl-); pausa, 
a pause (navciv) ; planta, a sprout , the sole of the foot; porta, a gate; 
praetex-ta (sc. toga), a bordered robe (praetex-fire); prfisa (sc. ora- 
tlo), prose (pro-vert-ere, cf. § 191. 2); rfipul-sa, a repulse (repell- 
fire); rixa, a quarrel (comp. eptS-); rfisa, a rose (comp. p 68 ov)\ 
rfita, a wheel; rilta, rue (comp, pvrq) ; saata, a bristle; sfigitta, 
an arrow; sec-ta, a party (sficare or sfiqvi?); semlta, a path; 
secespita, a knife; Sosplta (epithet of Juno), Preserver; sporta, 
a basket (comp, cnrvpld-) ; tensa, a sacred chariot; testa, a potsherd 
l for tors-ta, trom torre-re?); ton-sa, an oar (tond-fire); Vesta, 
hearth-goddess (comp, ttr-ere, us-tum; 'Earia) ; yindicta, (1) rod 
nsed in the ceremony of manumission; (2) revenge (vindfic-); vita, 
life; vitta, a fillet (comp, vlfire); vfild-ta, a scroll in architecture 
(volv-ere). 

(c) Neuter: arbutum, wild strawberry; bus-tum, a tomb (comp, 
com-bur-fire); compltum, a crossroad (com-pfit-fire?); cubl-tum, the 
elbow (ctibare); defrfttum, must boiled down (defervere ?); dic-tum, 
a saying (dlc-fire); dorBum. a back; exta (pi.), heart , liver, &c. (for 
ex-sec-ta>); fa-tum, destiny (fSUri); frfitum, a sea strait; frustum, 
a brok. npiece (comp. 6 paiuv> § 99. 6); furtum, a theft (fur-); letum. 
death; lu-tum, mud (comp. lAv-are) ; ldtum. a yellow dye; mentum, 
the chin (comp, e-mlnere, to project ); Omasum, bullock's tripe (a 
Gallic word); pos-sum, raisin wine (pand-fire, to spread out to dry); 
pen-sum, a task (pend-fire, to weigh) ; pessum (only acc.), ground 
fpfid-, foot); porten-tum. a portent (portend-fire) ; pratum, a 
meadow; prosecta (pi.), parts cut off, e.g. for sacrifice (prosficare); 
pulpltum, a scaffold; punc-tum, a point (pung-fire, to prick); bsbp- 
Uim, a fence (seep-iro); saxum, a rock; scortum, a whore (orig. 
a hide acc. to Varro; comp, efir-ium); serftta (pi.), trash; scfttmn, 
a leather-covered shield (comp. o-Kurof); sugges-tum, a platform 
(suggfir-ere); tec-turn, a bouse (tfig-fire) ; tes-tum, a po£-Hd (torr- 
ere); vorvactum, a fallow f eld; Tirgultiun, a thicket (virg-ul-a-); 
vfi-tum, a vow (v6v-€re). 





/<£ ?- ->s>. 

( -‘/'.l Dental Noun-Stems : -to (-so), -mento. 

\.\ -— ;-r 

i.e. -to appended to a suffix in -os, -us (-or, -ur). 

1 angus-tus, ?iarrow (angor-, ang-Sre; comp. a yX €LV '* 0 

throttle ); aug-us-tus, consecrated (aug-ur-); faus-tus, propitious (fa¬ 
vor-) ; On-us-tus, laden (onus-); rob-us-tus, strong (robfir-); vfin-us- 
tus, pretty (vSnus-); v£tus-tus, ancient (vetds-), 

-os-to i.e. -to appended to a suffix -os or -us. 

fdn-es-tus, deadly (fOn-us-); hSn-es-tus, honourable (hdn- 
5 -s); intempes-tus, unseasonable (iu tempos-); mod-es-tus, modest 
(modo-; comp.m 6 d- 8 r-a-ri); mOl-es-tua, troublesome (exhausting, from 
m 61 - 6 re, to grind'!)-, scfel-es-tus, wicked (scfelds-). 

-c-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix - 8 c, -Ic. 790 

1. Adjectives: senectus (Plaut.), old (sen-ec-); hence 
eenecta, sc. rotas, old age; ilmectus, moist (comp, um-ere). 

2. Substantives: car-ec-tum, reed beds (car-Sc-): dum- 
ec-tum (Fest.), old for dumetum (§ 798. 2); frutec-tum (also in 
Col. frutetum; comp, frutlcetum, § 798. 2), shrubbery (MtSc-): 
b 3.1-ic-turn, a willow bed (salic-); vlr-ec-tum, greenery (vir-Sre). 

-en-to 1. Adjectives: cru-entus, bloody (comp, cru-or). 

2. Substantives: (rz) feminine: pBlenta, pearl barley 
(pollen-; comp. ira\rj) ; placenta, a cake (probably from 
acc. of TrXaACOU?). 

( b ) Neuter: arg-entum, silver (comp, dpyoy, white) ; carpen- 
tum, a covered two-wheeled carriage ; flu-entum, a stream (flu-Sre); 
pllentum, a covered four-wheeled carriage; t&lentum, a balance 
(TaXavrov) ; ungven-tum, ointment (ungv8n-). 

So the names of towns: Agrigentum (’Afcpayain--, nom.’Afepayay); 
Rnxgrove (buxo-; Xlv^oeiar-, 110m. JTi'^oiy); GrCLm-en 
turn, Hill-town f (grOmo-); Laur-entum, Laurel grove! (lauro-); 
T&rentum (Tapay); comp. Sipontum (2i7roLry). 

-ra-en-to i.e. -to appended to the suffix -men (§ 850). 

Substantives, (a) neuter; usually derived from verbs. 
Many are used chiefly in the plural, 
ail-mentum, nourishment (al-Sre); amentum, a javelin thong , 
(for ipf mentum, a fitting! comp, ap-tus, anrciv)', argu-mentilm, a 
proof (argu-fire); arma-menta (ph)i l ac ^ e (arma-re); ar-mentum, 
a plough beast (&ra-re); atramentum, ink (atro-); auct 5 ra-mentum. 
hire (auctora-ri); bland!-mentum, soothing (blandl-re); cro-mentum, 
quarried stone (crod-fire): calcea-mentum, a shoe (calcefijre); capUlS^ 
mentum, hair (caplllo-); coag-mentum, a joining (coig-ere); cognS- 
mentum, a surname (cogno-sc-Sre); comple-mentum (rare), a filling 
up (comple-re); deh6nesta-mentum, a disgrace (debBnestH-re); d8~ 
tri-mentum ? a loss by wear (deter-£re; comp, detrl-tus); dBcu-men- 

*9 




Word-Formation. 
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jt / ^ (ddcere); 615 -menta (pi.), first principles (meani ^ 

fcxitAbl comp, olescere) ; em 61 u.-mentura, gain (by grinding emfi- 
l^Sre) ; expSrl-mentuni, a test (expSrl-ri) ; for-mentum, yeast (ferv- 
ere); ferra-mentum, an iron implement (comp, ferra-tus) ; fo-men- 
turn, poultice , &c. (fCvere) ; frag-mentum, a fragment (fra/;g-ere) ; 
fru-mentum, corn (comp, friges); funda-mentum, a groundwork 
(funda-re); inclta-mentum, an incentive (incltare); incre-mentuin, 
increase , germ (incre-sc-ere) ; inatru-mentum, stock of implements , a 
means (instru-Cre) ; intertri-mention, waste by rubbing (cf. detri- 
mentum); imta-mentum 7 an incentive (irrita-re); ji-mentum, a 
beast of draught (ju//g-8re; comp, jug-um); la-menta (pi.), lamen¬ 
tation (for clamamenta ? cf. § no. 3); lSva-mentum, a relief 
(l§va-re); lo-mentum, a wash (lav-&re) ; maclnna-men turn, a ma¬ 
chine (macliina-re); mo-men turn, motion , impulse (m8vere) ; m&nu- 
mentum, a memorial (monere); mttn-mentum, nourishment (ndtrl- 
re); o-mentum, a fat membrane ; dpSri-mentum, a lid (op6rI-ro); 
orna-mentum, an ornament (orna-rc); palidimentum, a military 
cloak; p&vl-mentum, pavement (p&vi-re, to beat, ram ); pfidamentum, 
a prop for vines, &c. (pgda-re, to put feet to) ; pig-mentum, a paint 
(pi;/g ere); pul-mentum, pulpa-mentum, meat (pulpa-) ; purgi- 
mentum, refuse (purgi-re); ri-mentum, a scraping , r/j/>(rad-6re); 
ridi-mentum, a trial , beginning (foil-exercise) rudia, a foil]) \ sxpi- 
mentum, a hedge (saapl-re); sar-mentum, a vine pruning , i.e. a 
branch requiring to be pruned off (sarp-8re, to prune) • seg-mentum, 
a strip (sficare); stemu-mentum, sneezing (stemu-8re); stra-men- 
tum 7 straw (ster«-6re, stri-tuB); atrig-mentum. a scraping (stri//g- 
ere): auffl-mentum, incense (suffi-re); tSg-u-inentum (Intogumen- 
turn), a covering (tfig-fire); tempgra-mentum, mixture , moderation 
(tempgra-re); testi-mentum, a will (testa-ri) ; to-mentum, stuffing 
( clippings ? comp, tondere); tor-mentum, a hurling engine (torqvure) ; 
veati-mentum, a dress (vesti-re) ; and others. 

(1 b ) Feminine: fulmenta, a prop; r&menta , a shaving; both old 
forms. See the neuters. 

ul-en-to Sometimes the older -blento; sometimes the later -Uento. 753 

From real or assumed derivatives in -to, -ti. 

Adjectives: corpu-lentas, fleshy (for corpdr-ulontus); 
cscu-lentus, eatable (esca-); fraudu-lentus, cheating (fraud!-); grAcI- 
lentus, thin (comp, gricills); lficu-lentua. bright (lici); perhaps 
also gainful for lucru-lenfcus (lucro-); liitu-lentus. muddy (luto-); 
mad-lentuB, wasted (m&cle-); opu-lentua, wealthy ( 5 pl-); potu-len- 
tua, drinkable (p 5 to); pulv 6 r-ulentuB, dusty (pulvis-); pur-ulentua, 
festering (pig-); aangvln-olentua, blood-stained (BangvSn ); tem- 
ulentua, drunken ( comp. tem-dtum); triicu-lentua, ferce (fcrtici-); 
turbu-lentus, riotous (turba-); vino-lentUB, drunken (vino-); vio- 
lentua, violent (vi- lor vial-). 

-glut- | Indeclinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of 794 
-gin&i ) ten: ginti for -tfi.) decern-ti (or-ta). 



Ml 


O'* 


& 


/i] Dental Nou/i-Sft ms: -grata, -ato. 


Ti-glntl, twenty (dvi-dScem-ti. two-ten-ty ) ; trl-ginta, thirty (tri-), 
\ ^quad^Lginta (quatvor-, § i?8); qvinqvaginta. fifty (qvinqve-); sexa- 
gtuEa, sixty (sex) ; septuaginta, seventy (soptem, see below); octo- 
ginta, eighty (octo); nonaginta, ninety (ntivem, see below). 

Compare centum, supposed to be for decem-deccm-ta. 


§L 


The formation of the higher cardinal numbers is in some points 
very obscure. The final vowel—I in viginti, S, in the others—is 
found also in Greek, but is there short; e.g. ei/coat, Dor. €<lk art: 
TfnnKovTa, See. The a before the guttural in quadraginta, See. is 
also found in Greek; e.g. rca-aapaKovra, but the origin of none of 
these vowels is clear. The final i in viginti may be a dual form : 
the f nal a of triginta, 5 cc. is by some considered to be the same as 
the ordinary & of the neuter plural. 


Septuaglnta, seventy , is abnormally formed instead of eepten- 
ginta, probably to avoid confusion with septingenti, seven hundred. 
(for the u comp, septuennis.) Nonaginta is probably for nfivln- 
asinta, the m being assimilated to the initial xl (Schleicher derives 
it directly from the ordinal nOno-.) 

-gento ( Declinable adjectives of number, denoting multiples of a 70S 
' hundred (gonto- = centum). Only used in plural. 


diicenti, two hundred (duo-centum); trfccenti, three hundred 
(tri-); quadringenti, four hundred (qvatvor, see below); quingenti, 
fve hundred (for qvinqvigenti); aexcentl, six hundred (sex); sep¬ 
tingenti, seven hundred (septem); octingenti, tight hundred (octo, 
see below); nongenti, nine hundred (n6n is for nfivem). 

The -in in quadringenti and octingenti has perhaps been sug¬ 
gested by septingenti (where it has its justification in septem; for 
the i cf. § 204. 2. c) and qvingenti, where it is radical. It may have 
been adopted to increase the distinction of the hundreds from 
the tens. 


The difference of the vowel before nt in the hundreds compared 
with the tens, e.g. quadringenti, quadrag/nta, is probably due partly 
to the desire for distinction, partly to the fact that the e of a suffix 
(dec«?w) more easily passes into i (quadraginta) than the e in centum 
(quadringenti), which is apparently, though perhaps not really 
(cf. § 794), radical. 


-&to 1. Participles from verbs with -a stems (§ 697); e.g. 

imatus, Sc c. loved (ama-re); &c.: or adjectives formed 
as such: 

&cule-a.XMB, furnished with a sting or thorn (acu leo-); &dlp-atus, 
fattened (adSp-); ser-atus, of bronze (ins-); alb-atus. clad in white 
(albo-); ans-atus, with handles (ansa-); arm-atus, armed (armiU 
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^S)^<niLr-atus , gilded (auro-); barb-atus, bearded (barba-); bracber- - 
Vg&breeched (bracca-); capilUatus, hairy (c&pillo-); caplt-atus, with 
a head (caput-); caten-atus, chained (catena-); centuxi-atus, of the 
centuries (centuria-); cetr-atus, armed with a short shield (cetra-); 
cincinnatus, curled (cincinno-); column-atus. furnished with columns 
(columna-); cord-atus, having good sense (cord-); cotburn-atus, 
bus kined, i.e. tragic (cfithurno-); crfepld-atus, sandalled (creplda-); 
cret-atus, chalked (creta-); crist-atus, crested (crista-); cdri-atua, of 
the Curies (curia-); dellc-atus, charming , dainty (filtered , deliqvare ?); 
dent-atus, toothed (dent!-); dimitii-atus, halved (dimldio-); Fab-atus, 
beaned , chiefly as surname (faba-); faec-atus, made from lees (fsecl-); 
falc-atus, sickle-shaped (falci-); ferr-atus, iron-covered (ferro-); genic ul- 
atus, with knees, i.e. jointed (g$nI-culo-); gutt-atus, speckled (gutta-) ; 
bast-atus, armed with spear (basta-); litt§r-atUB, lettered, i.e. brand¬ 
ed or learned (littSra-); lup-atus, armed with jagged spikes like wolfs 
teeth (lupo-); mor-atus, -mannered (mos-); numm-atus, supplied 
with money (numm-l; dbser-atus. moneyed over , i.e. in debt (ses-); 
bcell-atus, with little eyes or spots (ocello-) ; dcdl-atus, having eyes 
(Sculo-) ; orblcul-atuB, rounded (orblculo-); palli-atus, dressed in a 
Greek cloak (pallio-); pllud-atus. with the military cloak on (comp, 
paluda-mentum); palm-ltus, worked with palm-branches (palma-) ; 
penn-atus, winged (penna-) ; pil-atus, armed with a pike (pllo-); pflie- 
atus, bonneted (pilleo-) : plnn-atus, feathered (pinna-) ; prsetezt-atus, 
wearing the bordered robe (prsetexta-, § 790); torqv-ltus, wearing a 
collar (torqvi-) ; trlbe-atus, wearing the state robe (tra-bea-) ; tdnl- 
catus, in a shirt (tunica-); vlsc-atus, limed (visco-) ; vltt-atus, filleted 
(vitta-); ungvent-atus, anointed (ungvento-); and many others. 

2. Substantives: arqv-atus, (1) tlx jaundice , (2) a jaundiced 
person (arquo-, the rainbow ?); pllatum, the palate ; victori-atua (sc. 
nummuB), a victory- coin (victoria-). 

-6to sgr-dtus, sick (aegro-). See also § 689. 

-uto 1. Participles from verbs with -u stems (§ 690); e. g. 

acil-tus, sharpened (acu-Sre); &c.; or adjectives formed 
as such, chiefly from substantives with -u stems: 

ast-utus, crafty (astu-); cinct-utus, girdle-wearing (cinctu-): 
com-utus, horned (cornu-) ; dellb-utua, smeared (comp. Xciftuv ); 
liirs-dtuB, shaggy (comp, hirto-); nas-utus, with large , or, meta¬ 
phorically, sharp nose (naso-): vers-utue, adroit (versu-, a turning 
vfir-utuB, javelin-armed (veru-). 

J actiitum (adv.), instantly (actu-. See § 528). 

2. Substantives: lluta, leather; clcuta. hemlock; M3, tut a, God¬ 
dess of dawn (comp, mine?); vftrutum. a javelin (veru-)* See 



aLso § 788 b, c . 

■fito 1. 


1. Participles from verbs with stems in -e (§ 692); 
e g. deflfitUB, lamented (deflere); &c.: also the adjective.’ ' * 
fic-Stus, witty . 






ff. Dental Noun-Stems : -ato, -eto, -ito; -tu (-su). 


b. Sh/bstantivcs: (a) masculine or feminine: bSletus (m ), 
^n^pffmushroom (from / 3 caAtVijr?); Moneta, a surname of Jur 
in whose temple money was coined: hence mint; riibeta, a toad 
(said to be from rutoo-, bramble). See also § 788 b. 

( b ) neuter: (1) acetum, vinegar (ace-sc-ere); Oletum (old 
word), dung (OlSre?); tapetum (cf. § 418), « carpet; temetum, in¬ 
toxicating drink (comp. tOm-uIentus, abs-tem-ius); trap-etum (cf. 
§ 418), an olive mill . 



(a) Names expressing a place where a plant, &c. grows: (But 
few of these words are used frequently): 

sescul-etum (Hor.), an oak forest (aasciilo-); arundln-etum, a 
reed bed (arundon-); aspr-etum, rough place (aspSro-, § 347); bux “ 
etum (Mart.), box plantation (touxo-); cast&n-etum (Col.), chestnut 
grove (castanea-); cupress-etum. a cypress grove (cupresso-); dum- 
etum, a thicket (ddmo-); fim-etum (Plin.), dunghill (tlmo-); ftutlc- 
p.t.nm a shrubbery (frut&c-); myrtle turn, myrtle grove (myrto-); 
61 iv-etum, an oliveyard (Oliva-): pin-etum, pine grove (pino-); 
qverc-etum, oak grove (qverco-); r 6 s-etum, rose bed (r 6 sa-); sax- 
etum (once Cic.), bed of rocks (saxo-); sentl-c-etum (Plaut.), thorn 
bed (sent!-: formed in analogy with fruticetum: ); BSpulcr-etum 
(Catull.), a graveyard (sfipulcro-); vfit&r-etum (Colum.), old fal¬ 
low land (vfctus-); vin-etum, a vineyard (vino-); with others used 
very rarely. So Argnctum, marlbed (argilla-), popularly misunder¬ 
stood by the Romans. 


-Ito 1. Participles from verbs with -i stems (§ 695); e. g. 799 

aud-itus, heard (aud-ire); See.: and adjectives formed 
as such: 


av-itus, of a grandfather (avo-); aur-itus, with ears (auri-); 
Cerr-itus (for Cererltus), frenzied by Ceres' influence (CSrSs-); crln- 
itus, hairy (crini-); fortu-itus (Hor., Phaedr.), fortultus. (Manil., 
Petr., Juv.), by chance (forti-, cf. § 40s); gratu-itus (Plaut.), gra- 
tu-Itus (Stat.), without pay (comp, gratia-); m&r-itus, married , of 
marriage (masi-); mell-itus, honeyed (mell-); patr-itus, of a father 
(patr-); pell-itus, skin-clad (pelli-); pfcr-itus, skilled (el. p. 254); 
aci-tua, clever , knowing (sci-re); turf-itus, turreted (turri). 

2. Substantives; pitu-ita, phlegm (comp. 7 rrvetu, spu-Sre); 
scriblita, a cake . 


ii. Stems ending in -tu, -U, -t (-su, -si, -s when presumably arisen 
from a dental ). 

-tu(-su) Substantives derived mostly from verbs, and generally 800 
denoting an act . (The accusative and ablative cases are 
the so-called supines.) See §§ 397—399 and Book II. 
Chap. xxiv. 
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ad^en-tus. an arrival (advSn-ire); a>s-tus, heat (comp. alBiL 
: rtjet on fire ); amic-tus, a garment (fmic-Ire); anfractus, a circuit, 
a bend (see § 1843); anbel-itus, panting (anhela-rc); appara-tus. 
equipment (appari-re); appgti-tus, appetite (appeti-, appet-ere) ■ ar. 
bltr-atus Judgment, choice (arbitra-ri); ar-tus. a joint (comp. Lew. 
to ft)\ aspec-tua, sight (asplc6-re); as-tus, cunning (§ ,96): audi¬ 
os, bearing (audl-re); baid-tun, a bleating (bald-re) ;"cas-tus, a 
gauntlet (csd-Cre: hence a strip ) ; cau-tus, « song (can-Sre) ; cap-tus, 
grasp, esp. mental (cdpS-re); ca-sus, an accident (edd fire): cen-sus, 
a reckoning (censere); coitus, a connexion (co-ire); ccetus, an assem¬ 
bly (same as last): comltd-tus, a tram (comlta-re): crdpl-tus a 
rattling (ertpire) ; crucia-tus, torturing (crtcid-re); decui-sus’ a 
descent, a course (decurr-ere) ; dilec-tus, a selection, levy (dlllg-gre): 
even-tus, an occurrence (ev8n-Ire); exercl-tus, an army (exercerer 


, . 1 7.. ati u,,ny ^exercerc); 

exl-tus, departure (exire); fastus, pride; fetus, bearing ,, offspring 
(comp, fe-cundus, f6-inma); flg-tus, weeping (fle-re); fluc-tua, a 

rn/irtto /HmerrT flu X«.a\ . _ •.. n _• > . / y _ _ 


n l i --“““1 — _T d> a 

wave (flugv-, flu-fire); fruc-tus, enjoyment , fruits (frugv-, fru-1); 
gestus, gesture (gfir-fire); gust us, taste (comp, yeiW); habl-tus! 
habit in various senses (babe-re); h&lltus, breath (comp, hali-re): 
bia-tus,« geipe (Mi-re); ic-tus.^ blow (ic-fire); instlnc-tus, instigation 
(matingv-fire); ltU3 (Lucr., Cic.), a going (iro); lessua (old word* 
only in acc. s.), waiting; luc-tus, grief (Mg5re); luxus, luxury • 
merci-tuB, trading (merca-ri); mfitu a, fear; mo-tus, motion (mfi- 
vere); mflgi-tus, lowing (milgi-re); necesBUS (cf. § 432; probably 
♦ rotn ne. ced-ere); nexuB. a bond (nect-fire); or-tus, a rising (fir-!*- 
l ;, P ; T ' tUB > Wj (parfi-re): pas-sus, a step (pand-fire, to ftrctch): 
plau-suB. a ct appnig (plaud-fire); portus, a harbour; pu-tua, a drink- 
t (comp, po-ti-re); progres-aus, an advance (nrogrfid-i); quxs- 

!^fwH qU T 6re - ); aV6 r tU8 ’ com P Iaiflt (<iv6r-i); rictus, mouth- 
opening (ri;/g-i); n-sus, laughter (rldfire); rltus, a rite; sal-tus, 
a Uaping (cili-re); a mountain pass (comp. uWo*?); sex-ua, JtX 
(BbC-arer); sl-tus, situation (slw-6re); spir-itua, a breath (spiri-re); 
Btrfip-I-tus, a dm (strfip-fire); sum-p-tua, expense (adm-fire); tac-tus! 
a touch (ta^g-Gre); tlnnl-tua, a tinkling (tinnl-re); transl-tus, a pas¬ 
sage (tranol-re); vestl-tUB, dress (voatl-re); vic-tus. living, food 
(vigv-. viy-Sre); vI-sub, sight (vld-Sre); vol tus, expression of counte¬ 
nance^ looks y cf. Cic. Leg. 1. 9 (velle, volo); U-bus, use (Qt-i); & c . 


frStuo (m.), a strait; lmpStus (m.), an onset (in pfitjre): mdtuB 
(m. 1 1 fear; in which t is apparently radical. 


-ul-tu 

-atu 


sing-ultus. sobbing; tum-ultus, uproar (tftm-ere). 

!• 10m substantives, but formed as if from verbs with -a 8 m 
stems (e g. consullro, to be consul), denote (i) the holding 
ojjlce, ( 2 ) the oficc itself, ( 3 ) the body of off ers- 

-I SlRt) ' “^“trfciBlSb-); clb-atus (prar-Cic. and 
I lin.), food (clbo-); consdl-atUB, a bang consul, the consulship (con- 
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%p. f.J Denial Noun-Stems : -ti, -t; -5 bo. 


-iu Qniris, a Roman citizen; Samnis, a Samnite (Samuic*. 

For dls, mltlB, &c. see under -tl (§ 802). 


Compound stem-endings: -tumo, § 757; -tlvo, § 7^4? - tIco > 
-trici, §§ 769, 782; -tat, -estat, -tut, §§ 810, 8ti; -tadQn, § 847 ; - tino i 
-ter-no,-tlno,-trlno, §§827, 829, 840, 842; -tion(-si5n), § 8^4 ; -tibili 
(-Bibili), §877; -tUi (-alU), § 878 ; -tero, -astSro, -tdro (-sdro), §§ 888, 
889, 893; -tru, -tSrl, -ester!, -tgr, -tor (-s5r), §§ 903—905, 908; 
-tlcio, -Itlo, -ntio, -tdrio (-sOrio), §§ 931 — 9 33 1 943- 


iii. Stems ending in -so, -si (for -to, -tl). 

-so See under -to, §§ 787, 788. 

-Cso For -onso (§ 191. 2), and this again perhaps for -onti-o; 

comp, yenovarta for yepnvria. 1 he -1 probably caused 
or assisted the assibilation (§ 143). 

Adjectives (said to be 500 in number) expressing fitness : 

actu-osus. full of motion (actu-) ; ©atu-oauB, burning hot (aestu-) : 
amblti-oaus, ambitious (ainbitu-) ; &nIm-osus, spirited (anlmo-); 
anu- 03 UB 1 full of years, aged (anno-); &qv-osus, watery (iqva-) ; 
cil&mlt-osus, disastrous (for cSLLimltat-osus) ; call-osus, hard-skinned 
(callo-) ; capti-osUB, ensnaring , captious (captu- or captidn-) ; cflLri- 
osua, decayed (carle-) ; clamosus, screaming (for Clam 03 -O 3 us) ; cOpl- 
03 ub, rich (copia-); crimln-oaus. reproachful (crimfin-) ; ddl-osus, 
crafty (d&lo-); ebri-osus, a drunkard (ebrio-); f&m-OBUB, notorious 
for good or ill (fama-); form-osuB, shapely (forma) ; fr&g-osus, broken 
(for frag 08 - 0 Bus) ; fructu-oaua, fruitful (fructu-) ; frtitlc-osuB, full of 
shrubs (frufcSc-); ggngr-osus, shewing breed, <well-born (gfintis-); 
gratt- 03 U 8 , influential (gratia-); herb-oeus (poet.), grassy (berba-); 
iiigfini-osua.r/n’rr (lngenio-) ; invidi-osuB, exposed to odium (invldia-) ; 
Jfic-osus, sportive (jfleo-); luxuri-ocua. luxurious (luxuria-); mond- 
osus, faulty (men-da-) ; morb-osus, diseased (morbo-) ; mCr-oaua. 
wayward, cross (mSs-, a whim); nlv-osus, snowy (nlvi-); nod-oaUB, 
knotty (nGdo-); 6di-osu8, troublesome (6dio-); offlcl- 06 UB, du.ifd. 
obliging (officio-); Gngr-osus, burdensome (6nuB-); Gti-oeus, at leisure 
(Otio-); p&cuni-oaua, moneyed (pecunla-); p 6 ricnl-OBU 3 , dangerous 
(pgrlculo-); pemlci-OBUs, destructive (pernlcle-); pisc-OBue (rare, 
Uv., Verg.), full offish (plsci-); qujestu-oauB, gainful (qvaestu-); 
rellgl-oaug, scrupulous (for rellglOn-osus) ; bOv-Cbub, wooded (sllva-); 
Bqvim-osuB, scaly (sqvoma-); strlg-osus, thin (r etrlga-, a swathe)’, 
Btudl-osua, zealous (studio-); suaplci-osus, suspicious (for suapiclflu- 
obub); sumptu-esu8, costly (sumptu-); vent-osus, windy (vento-); 
vontrl-osus. potbellied (ventri-): verb-osua, wordy (verba-); vermin* 
osu3 (Plin. ), full of worms (vermSn-) ; vln-osus, wine loving (vino-); 
vlti-osuD. faulty (vltio-) ; and many others. 





tMM ST* 



W ord-Formation. 


[Book 


belll-cosus, war-loving (bello- t comp, bellicus, adj 
tenSbri-cosuB (Cic., also tenebrosus, Verg., Ov.), dark 
(t&nSbra-, but Cic. in poetic translation has tenebricus). 

-l-oso forandS-losus, fearful (formidon-, the n being either 
dropped or changed into 1). 



-lC-Til-oao febr-IculosuE (Catull l), feverish (febri-, febricula-); mSt- 
icHloaus (Plaut.), in fear (mStu-); sit-iculoBus (Hor.), 
parched (siti-); Bomn-Iculosus, drowsy (sonmo-). 

-u-oso Probably formed on a false analogy with quaestu-csus, &c.: 

monstr-uosus, prodigious (monstro-); montu-osus, moun¬ 
tainous (montl-, but cf. § 405); voluptu-osus (Plin. Ep.') % 
pleasurable (voluptat-). 

-l-oso Probably formed on a false analogy with odiosus, &c.: 

ciir-iosus, careful (cilra-); labOr-iocuB, laborious (labos-); 
lusc-It-i-osus (or lusc-losus), purblind (lusco-). 

-en-si Adjectives (some used as substantives) formed from names 815 
of places: 

1. From appellatives: amanu-ensis (m. Suet, twice), a secretary 
(a maim); atri-ensis (m. sc. servus), house steward (atrio-); castr- 
onais, of the camp (castro-); clrc-enais, of the circus (circo-) ; fdr- 
ensis, of the forum (f&ro-); fr&tense (sc. mare), the straits of Sicily 
(frfito-): LAt§r-ensis, properly of the bodyguard (l&tus-); Portu-ensis 
(Cod. Theud.), of the Port , viz. Ostia (portu-) ; prat-ensis, of the 
meadows (prato-). 


2. From proper names (which are given in brackets in the 
110m. case): 

Alll ensis (Allla); Ambraci-ensis (Ambracia); Arlmlmcnses (Ari- 
mlnum); Bononi-ensls (Bondnia); Cann-enBiB (Cannae); Circei-ensis 
(Clrceil); Corfini-enBis (Corfinium); Cur-ensis (Cures); Herculan- 
enais (Herculaneum); Hispal ensis (Hisp&lis or Hispal); HlBpanl- 
ensls (Hispanla); Narbon-ensis (Narbo); Osc-ensis (Osca in Spain); 
Oatl-enBia (Ostia); Bicili-enais (Bicilia); Veli-ensis (Velia, (1) part of 
Palatine; (2) town in Lucania); VolBlni-ensis (Volsinii); Utlc-ensls 
(Utica); and others. 

d-en-Bi Probably from false analogy (with words in preceding 
section). They are rarely used. 

AthSn-lensls (Athena); Carth&giii-ienEls (Carthago); Corinth 
leuBes (Corinthus); Croton-iensia (Croto); Latm-iensis (Latinua?); 
Rh&d-ienals (Rhodue). 


Compound stem-ending: ea-Imo, § 758. See also § 918. 




mtsTf?' - 


> / 


Dental Noun-Stems : -fit. -entl, -atl, -tat. 


kve taste) ; splend-ens, glittering (splendere); stellans, 
(atelia-); valens, powerful (valere). 



3. Substantives, originally participles, Sac.: 
adulesc-ens (m.), a young man (adulescAre, to grow'); anlmans, 
an animal (anlma-, breath) ; cli-ens (in. also clienta f.), a client 
(clu-ere, to hear); consentis (in. pi.), epithet of the twelve chief 
deities, the Colleagues (com esse); dext-ans (m.), five-sixths (lit. a 
sixth off. ; de-sexto-); dodrans (m.), three-fourths , lit. a fourth off(te- 
qvadro-); infans, an infant (in, fa-ri); occld-ens (sc. sol), the west 
(occld-ere, to fall); oriens, the east (driri, to rise); parens (m. f.), a 
parent (pAr6-re); rudens (m.), a cable ; serpens (m. f.), a snake (serp- 
ere, to crawl); sextans, a sixth (sexto-); torrens, a boiling rushing 
stream (torre-re, to bum) ; tri-ens (m.), a trithing , i.e. a third (tri-). 

1-en-ti pesti-l-ens, pestilential (pesti-): pSt-ttl-ans, saucy (com]), 
petul-cus from p&t-ere). 


-s-ti agTe-stis, of tlx fields (agro-); caele-stis, heavenly (cselo-). S08 
Comp, also dOm-esti-cus, § 769, silv-est-ris, § 904, 6g- 
est-as, pot-est-as, §811. 


•Ati Adjectives expressing origin. S09 

cflj-as, of what country (cujo-); infemas, of the l&iucr 
country (inferno-) ; inflm-atis, one of the lowest rank (inflmo-); nostr¬ 
as, a countryman of ours (nostro-); optim-as (§ 418), one of the best 
party (optinio-); p6n-ates (m. pi.), household gods (pSno-, store); 
summ-ates (m. pi.), men of tlx highest ranks (summo-); supernas, of 
the upper country (supemo-). 

Similarly from Italian towns: Antiffc, a man of Antium (Anti- 
um); Ardeas (Ardea); Arpinas (Arpinum); Atlnas (Atina); C&penas 
(CApBna); Casinas (CAsInum); FSrcntyiaa (Ferentlnum); Fidcnas 
(Fiden® but Fldena, Verg.); Fru^lnas ^Frdslno); LArlnaa (Larl- 
num); Itavennas (RAvenna); Sarslnas (S&rslna); Urbinas (Urbl- 
mimj. 

-at damnas (cf. § 445), condemned (damna-re); b Atl-As, a glut 

(aAtiA-re). 

-t-at So usually, not tati-; cf. § 445. For the preceding short fito 
vowel, e.g. Itas, see § 213. 6; letas, § 213. 5. r and 42 ; 
for its omission § 245. Abstract substantives, derived chiefly from 
adjectives (from 500 to 600 in number, according to L. Meyer): 
all feminine. 


AcerM-taB, tartness (acerbo-); sediU-tas, erdileship (redlli-); 
fflqvail-taB, equality (eeqvall-); aeqvl-tas, fairness (seqvo-); ffls-tas, 
summer (for 8Qsti-tas, aestu-); e-tas, age (eevo-, § 94); atoml-taa. 
eternity (aaterno-); affmi-tas, relationship by marriage (afflni-); 



MINfSr*, 



Word-Formation. 


[Bool: 



agBl-Sas, agility (£,gUi-) ; amceni-tas, pleasantness (Amoem)-) ; antler 
!!ta antiquity (antlqvo-); anxie-tas, anxiety (anxio-); Appie-tas 
(formed by Cic. Fam. 3. 7), Appius-ness (Applo-); asperi-tas, rough¬ 
ness (aspSro-); assldui-tas, constant attention . frequency (asslduo-); 
atrocl-tas, cruelty (atroci-) ; auctor-i-tas, advice, authority (auctor-) ; 
Avldi-tas , gr eedines s (avldo-) ; benigni-tas, kindliness .bounty (bSnigno-); 
caci-taB, blindness (cseco-); cAlAmitas (cAldmo-, a stalk ? comp. 
Ka\afxus and culmus), blight , disaster ; cOri-taa, dearness (caro-); 
cClebrl-tas, celebrity (celebri-); clvi-tas, citizenship (civi-) ; digni- 
tas, worthiness (digno-) ; d6cill-tas, aptness for being taught (doclll-); 
6briC-tas, drunkenness (ebrio-); fiLcIU-tas, easiness; flcul-tas, do¬ 
able ness, power (f&clli-); fAmiliAri-tas, intimacy (fimiuarl-) ; h5r3d- 
itas, inheritance (hered-); hones-tas, honourableness (bonoa-); hu- 
mani-tas, fellow feeling, politeness (hilmdno-) ; imindni-tas, freedom 
from public charges (lmm uni-); jdven-taa, youth (JuvGn-); lfivl-tas, 
lightness (levi-j ; llber-tas. freedom (llbSro-) ; majes-tas, dignity 
(majoa-); m6r6sl-tas, fretfulness (morOso-) ; nficessi-tas, necessity 
(necesse); pauci-tas, fewness (pauco-); paupar-tas, poverty (pau¬ 
per-); ple-tas, dutifulness (pio-) ; poBtSrl-ta 3 , posterity (poatfiro-); 
pr&prio-tas, proper quality , ownership (proprlo-); qvaii-tas, quality 
(qvali-); B&tle-ta 3 , satiety (comp. B&tis, s&tiat-); seedri-tas, security 
(sScdro-); simpllcl-tafl, simplicity (simplicl-, 110m. simplex); eocie- 
taa, partnership (s6cio-); tempes-tas, a season , weather (temp6s-); 
vArle-tas, variety (vArio-); uber-tas, fertility (uber-); vSnus-tas, 
beauty (vt*nu3-); VdrnUi-taa, slavishness, coarse jesting (verulll-); 
vGfcus-taa, oid age (vetds-) ; dnl-tas, unity (dno-) ; unlversl-tas, a 
whole, either ol persons (i.c. a corporation ) or of things (unlverso-); 
volun-tas, will (for vdlenti-taB, § 28); v 61 up-tas, pleasure (vdlup, 
§ 316); dtLi-tas, usefulness (dtlll-); and many others. 


-es-t-At 

eg-es-tas, want (gg-ere); pot-estas, power (potl-); pro- 8n 
bably formed as if from substantives in 6s- or os (as 
honestas, tempes-tas). 

-6U 

dos (f.), a dowry (d&-). 

- 5 t 

n6p6s (m.) t a grandson (comp, i. e. common 

grandson ); BAcerdos (m. f.), a priest (sAc^-ro-, da-). 

-ilt 

bAKIb (f.), safety (for salvo-t-). 

-tut 

Suhstanlives feminine: 


Juven-tus, youth (Jdvon-); sgnec-tua, old age (a6n-oc-); 
serrl-tuB, slavery (servo-); vir-tus, manliness (vlro-). 

-SL 1 

ldcdpies, rich (perhaps compound of ldco- and pl8-to; cf. gl2 
Cic. Rep. 2. 16). For tApgte (n,), trApgtes (m. pi.) see 
§ 418 and -ito, § 798, lb. 



[if 

\K 


ft V.] Dental Noun-Stems: -atu; ti (-si). 



iluc-atus (post-Aug.), leadership (due-); gqvit-atus, cci 
(fcqy&t-); jddlc-atus (Cic. once), judgeship (JQdBc-): migistr-atus, 
magistracy (migistro-) ; pgdlt-atus, infantiy (pgdBt-) ; pontlfle-atus, 
the pontificate (pontifSc-) ; pnm-atus (Van*., Plin.), primacy (primo-) ; 
prlncip-atus, chieftainship (princCp-); dgcemvlr-atus (so triumvira- 
tus, (See.), membership of a commission of ten (decemviro-) ; qvadrlm- 
atus (Plin., Col.), age of four years old (qvadrimo-); re-atus (see 
Quintil. 8. 3. 34), condition of an accused person (reo-); sfin-atus, a 
body of old 77 ien (sSn-, sgnex); summ-atus (Lucr.), sovereignty 
(sununo-); tribiln-atua. tribunate (trlbuno-). 


-ti(-si) 1. Adjectives: dls, rich (contracted from dives); fortis, 802 
brave (fer-re; comp, <£eprfpo?, &c.); mitis, mild; pfitis, 
able (comp. 7 toctis, a husband) ; sons, guilty; tristis, sad. 
Camer-S, a man of Gamermum; TIbur-s, a man of Tibur. 

2. Substantives: (a) masculine and feminine: amussis (m.), 803 
a carpenter's rule; antes (m. pi.) ranks : ars (f.), art 
(comp, ar-tus, a joint , dp-ap-lrrKc «»); assis, usually as (m.), a 
penny; axis or assis (m.), an axle-tree, a board; cassis (m. § 432), 
a mesh of a net; cautes (f.), a rock; classis (f.), a class , a fleet (for 
f<\aats Dor. from KcrA-civ?); cBhors or cors (f.), a yard , a company 
(com, hor-; comp, ^op-rov); cQs (f.), a (whetstone (comp, cautes); 
crS-tis (f.), a hurdle of < wicker ; cutis (f.), skin (coinp. sedtum, 
vkvtos); dens (m.), a tooth (comp, otiovr-, nom. dSouj); ensis (m.)! 
a sword; fatis (only in adfatim, to satiety ), a yawn (comp, fati- 
sc6re, ffitigare); fons (m.), a spring of water, Sc c.; Tors (f.), 
chance ; frons (f. § 419), the fordxad; fustis (m.Y a cudgel ; 
gens (£), * race (gfin-, gignfire); gratae (f. pi.), thanks (coinp*. 
gra-tus, gratia); hoBtis (in. f.), a stranger , an enemy; lens (f.), a 
lentil; 11s (for stlis, t.), a strife , a suit; mens (f.), a mind (comp. 
rS-mln-isci); menBis (m.), a month (comp. jujy*, pijmj); mes-sis (j.), 
harvest (m6t-6re, to mow)\ mons (m.), a mountain; mors (f.). death 
(radr-1); n&tis (f.) a buttock; neptis (f.), a granddaughter (comp, 
nep ot-); nox (f.), flight (comp, wkt-, nom. vv£)\ pars (f.), a part 
(comp, nop-, enopov aor., pftrf-re); pestis (f.), destruction (comp, 
perd-gre, nep6-civ)j pons (m.), a bridge (comp, pondus); po 9 tis 
(in.), a dooipost; puls (f.), pulse (f.), a raft (comp, remus, an 
oar; Ip-errjs. a rower) ; restls (f.), a rope; sBmentis (f.), seedtime 
(semen-); sentes (m. pi.), thorns; sitis (f.), thirst; sora (f.), a lot 
(Hfir-gre, to put in rows ); sponte (abl. s. f.), with a will; testis (m.) 
(comp, roc-, tlktclv) ; (m. f.), a witness (comp. rtK-pijpiou)] tuasis 
(f.), a cough (for tud-tls from tuwigre?); vfites (m.). a seer; vec-tis 
(m.), a rolfei or Jrver (vBh-ere); ves-tis (f.), a di es (comp. cViwai, 
tcfljs)] vl-tis (f.), a vine (vi-ero, to weave). 

(A) Neuters: lac (or lact), milk (comp. yaXafcr-); rgte. a net. 8c 4 
-it firms (f.), a duck (comp, urjatra'). 





Word-Formation. 


aUqu&t, some; quot, how many; t6t, so many: all 
din able adjectives. 


[Bood^gZJ 

my: all inde-- 


-ut (-it) cap it (n.), a head (comp. Ke^-aXij). 

-gti liSbGs, blunt; IGrGs, round (tGr-ere, to wear). 


-St &bies (f.), a fine; dries (m.), a ram; paries (m.),rt wall; 

sGgGs (f.), standing corn; tGgGs (f.), a mat (tGg-Gre). 

-St (-it) 01-es, winged (ala-); am-es (m.?), a vineprop (comp. 805 

dp-isci); antistea (m. f.), a priest or priestess (ante, std-); 
cael-es (m.), a heaven-dweller (cselo-); csspea (m.), turf; cocl-es 
(m.), a blind man (for sco-cul-Gt-; comp, o-ko-tov, Curt., Cors.); 
edmes (m. f.), a companion (com); dives, rich (comp, divo-); Gqv-es 
(m.), a horseman (Gqvo-); gnrges (m.), a whirlpool; merges (f.?), 
a sheaf also a pitchfork (comp, mergae, a two-prong ); miles (m. f.), 
a soldier; pGd-es (m. f.), a man on foot (pGd-); poples (m.), the back 
of the knee; praest-es (m. f.), protecting (prso, std-); satelles (m.f.), 
an attendant; sospes, saving , safe; stipes (m.), a stock (comp, 
stip-ula, a straw); superstes, surviving (super, sta-); tildes (1-est.), 
a hammer (tundere); veles (in.), a skirmisher (comp, vel-ox). 


-m-Gt(-mlt) f 5 -mes (m.), tinder (fGv ere); 11-mes (m.), a balk 806 
(li-mo-, slanting ); palmea (m.), a vine shoot (pal-ma, 
a branch ); tar-mes (m.), a woodworm (comp. tSr-ebra, rcp-Tjdun/); 
termes (m.), a cutting; trames (m.), a path (tra-ns). 


-en-tl 1. Participles present active of verbs: 807 

dma-ns, loving (ami-); audl-ens, hearing (audi-); cdpl- 
ens, taking (capG-re); gign-ens, begetting (gi-gn-Gre); mdn-enB, 
advising (m6n-ere): oblivisc-ens, forgetting (oblivlGci); rGg-ena, 
ruling (rGg-Gre); tribu-ens, assigning (trlbu-Gre); and so from all 
verbs. 


2. Adjectives, originally present participles, or formed as such: 

absens, absent (abes-se); abundans, abundant (abunda-re, to 
overflow ); arrogans, arrogant (arrtiga-re, to claim); clGmena, mer¬ 
ciful; congru-ens, suitable (congru-Gre, to agree ); contin-ens, con¬ 
tiguous (contlnSre); dlllg-enB, accurate (dillg-Gre. to love); elGganB, 
neat; elGqv-ens. eloquent (eloqvi-); evid-ens, evident (ex vld-ere); 
frGqvonii, crowded; impdd-ens, shameless (in pdd-ere): innGc-ens, 
harmless (in n&c-ure); inB61-enB, excessive t haughty (In B<51-ere, to he 
wont); lnsons, guiltless (in Bons); llb-ens, willing (lib-cre); llc-ens, 
presumptuous (lic-Sre); pfit-ens, powerful (p6t-esse); prsegnans, preg¬ 
nant (lit. before bearing ? pr», gGn ); pneeeno, present (proa esse); 
preastanfl, excellent (prae-stdre); prda-ens, prudent (pro vldere, to 
foresee); recens, fresh; r&pens, sudden; sap-lens, wise (adp&-re, to 




Denial Noun- Stems: -ensi; -do. 


iv. Stems ending in -do. 
Adjectives: 



(«) From verbs with -e stems, the final e being changed 
to I. (The verb has been add?d in the following list only when not 
simple in form or evident in meaning.) 


1 


icl-dus, sour; albi-dus, white; algl-dus, cold (rare, except as 
name of mountain near Rome); arl-dus, dry; dvl-dus, greedy; cali- 
dus or caldus (cf. Quint. I. 6. 19), hot; calli-dus, crafty; candi-tfus, 
white; evani-dus, vanishing (eva,ne-sc-6re); fervi-dus, glowing; 
flacci-dus, flaccid; flori-dus, flowery; fcetl-dus, stinking; frlgl-dus, 
cold; fulgt-dus, glistening; gr&vl-dus, heavy with child (grave-sc-gre); 
liom-dus, bristling, fearful; langvi-du 3 , languid; liqvl-dus (§ 243), 
clear; llvl-dus, blue , envious; ldci-dus, bright; madi-dus. wet; 
marci-dus, fading; mdci-dua, mouldy; nlti-dus, shining; Oli-dus, 
stinking; palli-dj^. pale; pavi-dua, frightened; placl-dua, pleased , 
calm be pleasing ); puti-dus, rotten; putrl-dus, rotten; 

ranci-dus, rancid (no verb, but present participle in Lucr.); rlgi-dus, 
stiff; rdbi-due (rdbidua, Plaut. twice), red; sordi-dus,////jy; sqvrLli- 
dns, squalid; stdpi-dus, amazed; tabl-dus, decaying; tfipl-dus, warm; 
timi-dus, timid; torpi-dua, benumbed; torri-dus, burning; tumi-dus, 
swelling; turgi-dua. inflated; vali-dua, strong; dmi-dus, damp; dvi- 
dua or ddus, wet (dve-sc-ere). 

(Z>) From verbs with -I or consonant stems: 
cupi-dUB, desirous (ciipg-re); fluidu9 (fldvl-dus, Lucr.), liquid 
(flu-gre); rabldus, mad (ribfire, comp, rabies); ripi-dus, hurried 
(rip5 -re); vivldus, lively (viv-Sro). 

(r) From substantives or of obscure derivation: 
absnr-dus, tuneless (ao, sur-, comp. au-aur-rua, t rvp-l&iv : and 
for the meaning Cicero's expression 4 vox absona et absurda,’ Or. 
3. ii): bardus, stupid (comp. i 3 p« 8 uv); claudua, lame; cril-due raw 
(crus-, hard} comp, crus-ta, tcpw-raWos* Kpu-or); fidua .faithful 
(comp, fld-es, porfid-us); feedus, foul (comp. fffitgre, fcatl-dua); 
fordua (cf. § 134), pregnant; fumi-dus, smoky (ftimo-); gfili-dua. icy 
(gglu-); berbl-dus , grassy (herba-); hispldua, shaggy (comp. Mr-tus, 
hirsdtua); lfipldua, charming (from presumed lgpere; comp. 16 p 0 s-); 
llmpl-dua (Catull., Col.), clear (lympha? comp. \apnciv)\ ldrldus, 
ghastly yellow (comp, ldror, Lucr.); morbi-dus, diseased (morbo-); 
nddua, naked; agli-dua^/vw (agio-, ground ); stdli-dus, stockish , stu¬ 
pid (comp. st 616 n-. a useless sucker ); svidua, persuasive (svadere); 
sucl-dua. juicy (sdeo-); sddua. dry (ae, udo-?); aur-dus. deaf; tardus, 
slow (comp, tr&h-gre, to dragl ); trSpidus, scarred, flurried (comp, 
trgmgre) ; turbl-dus, disturbed (turba-); vapi-dus, flat , spoiled 
(vipga-, from a presumed vlpere). 


a. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: cidus, a cask; gurdua, a dolt (Spanish word 



-hRc* 

Ttzea. 

(Mart.), a hunter (horse). 

(b) Feminine: alauda, a lark (Keltic); aplilda, chaff; bas- 
cauda, a basket; casslda (usually cassis), a helmet; cauda, a tail; 
cicada, a grasshopper; crBpida, a sandal (from Kp^iS-); morda, 
dung; prseda, booty; raada, a four-wheeled carriage (Keltic; cf. 
Quint. I. 5. 57); taeda, a torch . 

(0 Neuter: essSdum, a gig (Keltic); laridum (lardum), bacon; 
oppldum, a town (comp. cttLttcSov ?); pSdum, a shepherd's crook; 
vadum, a shoal , ford. 

-un-do or-en-do 1. Verbal adjectives: 

(a) As gerundive: for use see Book IV. Chap. xiv. and 817 
Pref. Vol.n.p.lxi foil. Un their formation see §§ 617, 618. 
ama-ndus, to love or to be loved (amare); audi-endus (audire); 
capi-endus (capfire); gign-endus (gi-gn-ere); mOn-endus (monere); 
nasc-endus (nascl); rBg-endus (rBgfire); tribu-endua (tribu-Bre); 
and so from all transitive verbs (§ 1186). 

( b ) As present participle (without an object accusative) or 
ordinary adjective: 

blandus, soothing (comp, flare); infan dus, nBfandus, unspeakable 
(f2ri); mundus, clean ; Bri-undus, arising (6ri-ri); pandus, curved; 
xdt-undus, round (comp, rdt-are); EScundus, following , hence 
second (sBqvi); volv-endus, rolling (volvBre). 

(2) Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: fundus, a landed estate, the bottom; also an au~ 
thoriser; mundus, ornaments , also the universe (as transl. of Koapos). 

(b) Feminine: funda, a sling (fund-Sre?); Kaiend® (pi.), the 

first of the month ( summoning day ? comp, cilire, ; menda, 

(Ov.L mendum (Cic.), a fault; mBrenda (dinner)] aponda, a bed¬ 
stead; turunda, a paste-hall; suggrunda, the eaves; unda, water . 

-Ib'imdo OI | Adjectives, originally gerundives: 8.a 

frBm-Bbundua, roaring (frBm-Bxe); fur-lbundus, raging 
(fur fire); laacIv-ibunduB (Plaut. Stick. 288), playful (l:\aclvl-rej; 
Idd-lbundus, sporting (lUd-Bre); mCr-Ibundus, dying (mftrl, mOriri); 
pddlwbundua, bashful (pudero); qvSr-Ibuudus, plaintive (quBxi); 
rldl-bundufl, laughing (rldBxe); trBm-Bbundus, trembling (trBm-Bre). 

-ab-undo from verbs with -a stems. Many of these forms are 819 
found only in Livy and post-Augustan historians, 
comisea-bundus, revelling; contiona-bundus, haranguing: cunctH- 
bunduB, hi dialing; dellbSra-bundus, deliberating; doprBcA-bundua, 
iUprccat'mgly; erra-bundus, wandering about; gr&t\U&-bundus, 


Word-Formation. 




4 or Quint. I. 5. 57); Iisedus, a goat; lUdus, a game; mBduir a 
sure; nidus, a nest; nodus , l a knot; turdus, a fieldfare; vSredus 




Dental Noun-Stems : -undo; -di, -d. 


Sl 


(if 
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* V yx&t&ioj' congratulations; iueslta-bundus (Plin. Ep. once), bait a, 
'\%v laAi^ua-bundus, indignant; l&crlma-bundus, weeping; lurchlna-bun- 
dua (only in Cato; cf. Quint. J. 6. 42), 'voracious; m§dfta-bundus 
(Just.), in meditation; mlnlta-bundus, threatening; mlra-bundus, in 
wonder; noctua-bundus (Cic. once), by night (noctu-; noctuare not 
found); oacula-bundus (Suet.), kissing; pgrggrma-bundus (Liv. 
once), travelling about; plOra-bundus, bewailing; populO-bundus, 
wasting; prada-bundus, pillaging; sp6cula-bundus, on the watch; 
tenta-bundus, making a trial; tuburchlna-bundus (Cato, see above), 
gobbling; v£nSra-bundus, shewing reverence; versa-bundus, whirl - 
mg; vlta-bundus, avoiding; voluta-bundus (Cic. fragm.), wal¬ 
lowing. 


-c-undo Adjectives, probably gerundives from inchoative stems: 820 
all have the preceding syllable long (except mbicundua). 
fa-cundus, eloquent (ta-ri); fe-cundus, fruitful (comp, fe-mlna, 
fS-tus); ira-c-undus, angry (irasc-i); jd-cundus, pleasant (juv-dre); 
rub! cundu8, ruddy (nib ere); v&re-cundus, bashful (vSreri). 


v. Stems in -du,-di, -d. 

-du See § 397. 

-di aedes (f.), a hearth ? a chamber §331 (comp, ffis-tu-, aiOnv) ; S« 

caedea (f.), slaughter; clades (f.), disaster; fidis (f.), a harp¬ 
string; fraus (£), cheating; frons (f.) a leaf; glans (f.), 
an acorn (comp. /S aXavos and § 765); grandis, large; 
Juglans (f.), a wahiut; lendes (f. pi.), nits; pgdis (m.f.), 
a louse; riidis, (i) rude; (2) f. a spoon y a foil; Bgdes (f.), 
a seat (sfidCre); sordes (f. pi.), dirt; Budis (f. § 421), a 
stake; trades (f. pi.), pikes (comp. trddSre?); vlrl-dls, 
green (vlrere). 

-ud p$cus (f.), a head of cattle (comp. p6cu , p6c6r-). 

-fid (-id) capls (f.), a sacrificial bcnul (cdpfire?); cassis (f.), {t hel¬ 
met; cuspis (f.), a spear-point; l&pis (m.), a pebble; pro- 
muIsiB (f.), a whet for t}je appetite (lit. preliminary 
draught ?) (pro-, mulso-). 

-od cubtos (n.), a guardian . 

-dd palus (r.), a marsh. 

-ed cuppeB (only in nom. sing.), a glutton; h§res (m.), an 

heir; merces (f.), wages (comp. mere!-). 

-d cor (n.), a heart (comp. tcapS-la); laus (f.), praise; pea 

(m.), a foot (comp. n-oS-, nom. 7 rovs); prees (m.), a bail; 
vas (in. f.), a bail „ 


Compound stem-endings: -dfln, -dddn, -ttiddn, -6d0n, -IdGn, 
§§ 846—848; -fldOlo, § 865; -ndio, § 933. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DENTAL NOUN-STEMS {continued), 
vi. Stems ending in -no. 


-noor-ino (For all words (except numerals) with long vowel pre- 823 
ceding -no see §§ 830—842.) 

1. Adjectives: 

(a ) bonus, good; concinnus, neat; dignus, worthy; hornus, of 
this year (ho-ver-, this spring ); mag-nus, great (comp, mag-isj; 
nSnus, ninth (for novl-nus? but see § 754); Pla-nus, level (comp. 
7r\u£) ; p&rendl-nuB, of a day hence (comp, nepav, die-) ; ver-nus, 
of spring (ver-) ; Anus, one. 

( b ) Distributive numerals (rarely used in singular) : bi-nus, two¬ 
fold , two each (bi-); ter-nus or tri-nus (ter, tri-); qvater-nus 
(qvater) and (Varr., Plin.) qvadrinus (qvatvor); qvi-nus (for 
qvlnqvi-nus, qvinc-nus, qvinqve); s 5 -nus (sex); septe-uus (for 
septem-nus, septen-nus); octo-nus (octo); nftvo-nus (for ndvem- 
nus); denus (for d 6 cl minus ? dec-mis); vlce-nus, twenty each (for 
viccnt-nus, vigintl) * tricfe-nus, thirty each { triginta), See.: cento -nus, 
a hundred each (for centum-mis, the vowel being assimilated to 
what is found in others); dtice-nus, two hundred each (for ducent- 
nus); trficenus, three hundred each (trfccent-); qvadringe-nus, four 
hundred each (qvadringent-), 8 c c. See Appendix. 

(c) From names of trees and other materials: icer-nus. of maple 
(finer-); Sldimantl-nus, hard as diamond (adapavrii/ or); amar&cl- 
nus, of marjoram (fimoraco-) ; cgrisl-nus (Pclron.), cherry-coloured 
(cfr&so-); coccI-nuB, scarlet (cocco-) ; cfllur-nua, of hazel (for efi- 
ruU-nus, cftnilo-); fibur-nus, of ivory (6b6r-); ferrttgln-ua (Lucr. 
once), bluish-green (ferrugdn-; ferrugineus is more usual); qvor- 
nuc, oaken (for qverct-nus, qvercu-). See also salig-nus, &c., 

§ 826. 

2. Substantives: 824 

(«) Masculine: &clnus, a berry; agw.o, a lamb; annus, a year; 
anus, a ring; asinus, an ass; cacbinnua, a laugh (comp. <ax«£>u/); 
clrcl-nufl, a pair of compasses (clrco-); d6mlnus, a lord (domare); 
fumus, an oven; ginnus or binnus, a mule , the mother being an ass 






- ^ 


\ ///.] Dental Noun-Stems: -ono, -iino, -eno, -Ino. 


god of harbours (portu-) ; pruj a, a live coal; prunumK^ 
XMW^trlbunus, a tribe's chief (tribu-); Vacima, a Sabine goddess 
^omp. v&care, v&cuns). 




-seno) i. Adjectives: aenus (or abenus), of bronze (for ses- 3 .tf 

-eno i nus, from sssi-: the Umbrian has abesnes); alienus, of 

another , alien (alio-); Sgenus, needy (Sgere); obscenus. ill boding ; 
plenus,/w// (comp, plere); sSrenuB, calm; terrgnus, earthly (terra). 

Abydenus, of Abydos (Abydo); Cyzlcenus, of Cyzicos (Cyzlco). 

For vicenus and other numerals see § 823 b. 

2. Substantives: (d) feminine: avena, oats; camena (casmena 
acc. to Varro), a Muse (comp, car-men); catena, a chain; cena 
(cesnn, Fest.), supper; crumena. a purse; g&lena, lead ore; babena, 
a rein (h&bSre); h&rena. sand; Isena, a cloak (comp, fkaiva, §110. 

3); laniena, a butcher's stall (lanio-); lena, a bawd; strena, an omen, 
a new year's gift; vena, a vein; verbena© (ph), boughs of myrtle, 

&c. used in religious acts. 

(f) Neuter: caenum, mud; fenum (feenura), bay; frenum, a rein; 
venenum, poison; venum (only in aecus. § 369). 

-i-5no i.e. -eno suffixed to stems in -io. 837 

Proper names: Aufidienus, Avidlenua, Cationua, Labienus, 
NUaidienua, Vettienus, and others. 

-Il-eno cantilena, a tune (cantu-). 

-Ino (In some of the following words the length of the 1 is 838 
not proved.) 

1. Adjectives: ( a ) from appellatives: 

adultSrinuB, spurious (adultfiro-); agninus, of a lamb 
(agno); bnatinus (Plant., Petr.), of a duck (&nat-); angvinua. of a 
snake (angvi-); ansfirinns (Plin., Col.), of a goose (nnsfir-): iprliius, 
of a wild boar (&pro-); &ri6tinus (Plin.). of a ram (AriSt-): au B - 
trinus, southern (austro-); eftninua, of a dog (can-); cftpilmiB. of a 
goat (capro-): cervinuB, of a deer (cervo-); collinuB, of a bill (colli-); 
c&lumbinuB, fa dove (cblumbo-); cbqvinua, of a cook (cOqvo-); 
corvinus, of a raven (corvo-); divinus , of a god (dlvo-); fiqvlnus, 
of a horse (gqvo-); femlninuB, of a woman (fgmlna-); featlnua, 
hasty (comp, con-fes-tim); furinus (Plant, once), of a thief (fflx-); 
gbnuinus, of a jaw (comp, yews)] native (gi-gn-8re); bircinua, of 
a goat (birco-); InbpinuB, unexpected (comp, opln&ri); leonlnus. 
a lion (lefin-); lbpbrinua, of a bare (16p6s-); lupinua, of a wolf 
(liipo-); m&rinus, of ti\ sea (m&ri-); mascdl-inua, of a male (mas- 
culo-); miluinuB, of a ki > (mlluo-) ; pSrfegrinus, of abroad (pbrbgro) ; 
porcinuB, of a pig (porco-)' sOrlcinuB (Plaut. once), of a shrew 
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?rmuxe s '(s5r£c-) ; suplnus, with face upward: taurinus, of a bitltk 
uisinua. of a bear (urso-): verrinus, of a boar pig (verri-); vStfiri- 
nus, of beasts of burden (comp. v6h£re) \.ylcinus r of the street , neigh¬ 
bour (vIco-); vltulinus, of a calf (v^ulo-); volpinus, of a fox 
(volpi-); and others. 

(A) From proper names of places ^Albimis, a c'ognomen of the 
Postumian clan (Alba?); Alpinus (Alpes, pi.); Aricinus (Arlcia); 
Capltolir.us (C&pltolium); Caudinus (Caudlum); Collatinus (Colla- 
tia); EsqvUinus (EsqvillaB); FSrentinus (perhaps for Ferentininus 
from Ferentlnum); Lanuvinus (Lanuylum); L&tinus (Latium): M6- 
dulllnus (Medullia); Palatlnus, but in Martial Palatinus (Palatium) ; 
Prsenestinus (Prseneste) ; Reatinus (Reate); Rheginus (Rhegium) • 
TArentinus (Tarentmn); Vgnusinus (Venusla); and others. J ’ 

Aventinus, QvIrinuB, Sabinus, are of uncertain origin. 

(r) From proper names of persons; chiefly from such as were 
originally appellatives: 

They are used as substantives, being surnames: 

Albinus (Albus) ; Antoninus (Antonius) ; Aqvllinus (Aquila?); 
AtrAtinus (Atratus?); Augurinus (Augur); Augustinus (Augustus); 
CsesSninus (Caeso); Calvinus (Calvus); Cicurinus (Cicur); Corvinus 
(Corvus); Crispinus (Crispus); Flamininus (Flaminiua^ir fl&rnen?); 
Frontinus (Fronto?); JuBtinus (Justus); Lactdcinus (L^l^uca); Lse- 
vinus (Lsbvub); Longinus (Longus); Lusclnus (Luscus); MAcgrlnuB 
nnd Maerinus (Macer); Mamercinus (Mamercus); Mancinus (Man- 
cu.i): Maroellinus (Marcellus); Messallinus (MessaUa); Metellinus 
(M6tellus); Psetlnus (Partus); Plautinus (Plautus); Rufinus (Rufus); 
Saturninus (Saturnus); Seztinus (Sextus or Sestus); Tricipitinus 
(triceps); and some others. 

Compare orcinus, of Orcus or death (Orcus); Plautinus of 
Plautus (Plautus). 

2. Substantives: 8j3 

(a) Masculine: conciibirus (concubina). a concubine (com, cub- 
Are); inqvil-lnue. a lodger (in c61-ere); lupinus, a lupine: pulvinus, 
a cushion ; sobrlnus (sobrina f.), a second cousin , sister's child ? 
(sOr$r-). 

Caecina (Csbcus); Canina (canls?); Porcina (porca?). 

(b) Feminine: carpinus (-Inus?), the hornbeam; pinus (cf, 

§ a pine tree (for pic-nus? cf. § no, i; and comp. 

Baplnus i-InuB?), a kind of pine tree; sinus (sinum), a tankard. 

arvina (Verg.), grease; csplna ("Col.), an onion bed (cropa-V \ 

< na, a keel ; carnlflclna, place of torture , torture (earniffcx) ■ fart- 1 

' '" imS <fM,V rc): KaUlna, a hen 
(gallo-;, lApIcIdlate (pi.), stone-quarries (lapid-, c»d-Sre); nlplna 
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Dental Noun-Stems: -glno, -rno. -Ano. 


Adjectives: 

(<*) with a as stnil vowel: canus, hoary; sa-nus, sound 
(comp, o-aoy); va-nus, empty (comp. v&c-uus). 




(b) from appellatives: 

api-anus, of bees; name of Muscatel grape (&pl-); arc-anus, 
secret (comp, area-, arcere); Camp-anus, of the plain, a Campa¬ 
nian (Campo-); castell-anus, of a fortress (castello-); deciimanus, 
of the tenth (e.g. a tithe farmer; a soldier of the tenth legion, &c.; 
dSciuna-); font-anus, of the spring (fonti-); gennanus, of the fill 
blood ; Inlm-anus, of man (h6m8n-); inBdl-anus (Cic. once), of an 
island (insula-); Later-anus, a family name (l&ter-?);mfiridi-anus, 
of midday , southern (meridie-); mont-anus, of the mountains (mon- 
ti-); muud-anus, of the universe (mundo-); non-anus (Tac.), of 
the ninth legion (n6na-); oppld-anus, of the town (oppldo-); pag- 
anus, of a village (p 5 go-); pri di-anus, of the day before (pridie-); 
prim-anus, of the first legion (prima-); public-anus, of the public 
revenue (publico-); pdte-anus (Plin., Col.), of a well (pdteo-) ; 
qvdtldi-anus, daily (quotidie-); rustic-anus, of the country (rustlco-); 
urb-anus, cf the city (urbi-); vStfir-anus, old , veteran (vfctus-); 
vic-anas, of a hamlet (vIco-). 

from proper names; (V) of places: Afrlc-anus. of the province 
among the Afri (AfrI-ca); Alb-anus (Alba); Alllf-anus (AUifae); 
Atell-Anus (Atella) ; Corlol-anus (CdriSli) ; Cdm-anus (Cum©); Fre- 
gell- anus (Fregullae); Fund-anus (Fundi) ; Gallic-anus, of the pro¬ 
vince among tlse Gauls (Gallica ); LAblc-anus (Labicum); Psest- 
anus (Psestum); Pdte61-anus (Puteoli); RCm-anus (Roma); Saranus, 
Sarranus, of Tyre (Sarra); also a surname of the Atilian clan: i.q. 
Serranus (Momm. C. /. R. No. 549); Silanus, surname oi Julian 
clan (Sila? but cf. Lucr. 6. 1265); Syracus-anus (SyrAcasae); Tb5b- 
anus (Tbebse); Tuscul-anus (Tusculum); and others. 

(, d ) of persons: Cinn-anus (Clnna); Bull-anus (Sulla). 

(c-) Compounds formed immediately from a preposition and its 
case: 

ant6iac-anus, before daylight (ante lucem); antemerldi-anuB, in 
the forenoon (ante meridiem); ante sign-anus, in front of the standards 
(ante signa); circump&d-anus, round the Po (circum Padum): cia- 
rhen-anua, 071 this side of the Rhine (cis Rlienum); pdmfirldi-anus. 
in the afternoon (post meridiem): subsign-anus, of the reserve (aub 
signia); suburb-anus, near the city (sub urbem); tranamont-anus, 
beyond the mountains (trans montea); transpad-Anua; tranarhen- 
anuB. 


2. Substantives: (a) Anus (sec § 824); Diana, the goddess 
th: day (die-); Janus (tor Dianus), the god of the day, fanum, a 
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ripe y(fa-ri); gr&num, a grain; lana, wool (comp. Xdyknu 
% memV-ana, skin (merabro-); panus (see § 824): qvartana, sc. febris, 
^^dafoartan ague (qvarta-); ra-na, a frog (comp, rA-vus, hoary)- Silv- 
anus, the wood god (silva-) ; Volcanus, the fire god . 


-i-Ano Adjectives in -anus, derived from stems, chiefly of proper 832. 
names, with suffix -io: 

Acci-anus, of Accius (Accio-); ASmlU-anus, belonging to the AZmi- 
Han clan (Emilia-) ; Asi-anus, of Asia (Asia-) 5 C® sari-anus, belong¬ 
ing toCxsaPs (Caesareus, of Ceesar; e.g. Csesaria or Caesarea celeritas, 
Casars quickness; Csesariana celeritas, quickness, like Carsar’s); Cice- 
zon-ianus. of Cicero (CIcfiron-); Claudi-anus, of a Claudius (Claudio-); 
Fabi-anus, of a Fabian , or of the Fabian clan (Fabio-, Fabia-j * 
Mari-anus, of Marius (Mario-); MilOn-ianus, of Milo (i. q. Milonius); 
Orcini-anus (Marl.), of a dead man (Orcinus, a dweller with death , 
orco-): Pompei-anus, of Pompcius (Pompeio-); praetori-anus, of the 
prxtors camp (prsetorio-) ; Sejanus (Seio-); Summcenianus, of a 
dweller in Underwall (summoenio-) ; TIbftri-anus, of Tiberius; Teren- 
tl-anus, of Terentius (Terentlo-); Trajanus; and others. 

-It-ano Probably from the Greek suffix -fnjv, or in analogy s 33 
tlierewith. (Properly it denotes of the people of:) 

Antipolitanua, of Antipolis (Antipoli-) ; Gadltanus, of Cades , i.e. 
Cadiz (Gadi-); Massllltanus, of Marseilles (Massilia-) ; Panormlta- 
nua, of Panormus (Panormo-); TaurtimSnltanus, of Tauromenium 
(Tauromenio-); Tbmltanus, of To mi (T 5 mo-). 

*8no 1, Adjectives: prbnus, headlong, with face forward (vto-). 8^4 

2. Substantives: (a) Masc. and neut.: cbl-onuB, a farmer 
(cfil-ere); donum, a gift (dA-re); patr-onus, a patron (patr-). 

(b) Feminine: annona, the year's supply of com (anno-); 
Bellona, the war goddess (bello-); caupona, a tavern (copa-, 
caup-on-); cbrona, a crown; Latona, a goddess (comp. A^rco); ma- 
trona, a married woman (mAtr-); persona, a mask (personare ?): 
PCmona, Fruit goddess (pomo-). 

For octonus, nonua (whence non®, pi. tlx ninth day) see § 823 a. 

'-ceno Amcenus, pleasant; poena, a penalty (comp, piinlre). 

-ttno 1. Adjectives: importunus, unseasonable (wittout a port ? 835 
in, portu-); jgjunus, fasting; opportunua, in front of the 
Port , ready at hand (ob portum). 

2. Substantives: cdnae (pi.), a cradle (for cublnse? cftb-Are); 
lortuna, fortune (fortl-; comp, nocti-, noctu-); lAcuna (or lucuna), 
a hole (lAcu-); Neptunus, the sea god (perhaps vn irrojztvoy, § 825); 
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DeJital Noun-Stems : -no, -mlno. 


In^B/ 1. J 


^ : 1 P- yivvos, ii/i'o?); mannus, a coach horse (Keltic?); pamplnfcs/ 

.. y^nefshoot; pannus, a piece of cloth (comp. 7rf}vos ); panus, (i) 
"Asrrdd on the bobbin , (2) a swelling (from tttjvo y?); pugnus, a fst 
(comp. 7 n)£, 7 rvyprf); rlclnus, a sheep tick; som-nus, sleep (comp, 
aop-or); sOnus, a sound; stumus, a starling; tab anus, a gadfly; 
tomus, a lathe (torqvere, comp, ropvos). 
verna, a bouse slave . 


(£) Proper names (some are Etruscan): Cinna; Perpenna or 
Perpema; Porsenna (Verg.), Forsfina (Hor., Mart., Sil.); Saserna; 
Sisenna; Spurlnna; Thalna; Vivenna. Cf. § 838 c . 

(0 Feminine: alnus, an alder; cornus, a cornel tree; fraxlnus, 
an ash tree; ornus, a mountain ash; vannua, a winnowing fan. 

acna, a plot 120 feet square; angina (L. Mall.), quinsy (comp. 
dyxovn, angfere) ; antemna, a sailyard; fiscl-na, a rush basket (flsco-); 
fUadna, a three-pronged spear (comp, furca) ; gfina, a cheek (comp! 
yews', a jaw); nundl-nsB (pi.), market-day (nono-, die-); pSgina, 
a leaf of a book , &c. (comp. pa//gfire); patl-na, a dish (p&tfire? 
comp, 'irarciv-q, Sicil. ftaravr)); penna, a wing (in old Latin pesna or 
petna; comp, 7rtrta0ai)\ perna. a ham; pinna, a feather; pugna, a 
battle (comp, pugnus); runcina (generally given as runcina), a 
planing instrument (comp, runcare, pvKawj); sanna, a grimace 
(comp, aavvas ); sarclna, a bundle (sarcire, to close); sqvatina, a 
skate-fsh^ (comp, aqvalus. a fsh) ; tranaenna, a net ; ulna, an arm 
(comp. G>AeV>/); urna, a pitcher (comp. Ilrere, to burn). 

, (f> Ne uter: cornum (more frequently cornu), a bom (comp. 
Kepov): fasclnum. * charm (comp, t UuKavos); lignum, firewood 
(Ug-ire?) ; pastlnum. ,7 two-pronged fork; pfinum (^ 398 j, a store 
of provisions, &c.; reg-num, a kingdom (rfig-Sre); scanmum <1 
bench (comp, scab-ilium); signum, * seal; stagmun, * pool pent up 
water? (comp, orcyavo-); stannum, an alloy of silver and lead • 
tignum, a beam . 

-Bmo° | This SU ^ 1X in Greck forms Participles middle and passive; 

3 e.g. TVTTT-opcros , rvij/-dpevoti TtTVp.-p.tvur, &c« 


aer-umna, sorrow (aipoptnp excited mind); al-umnus, a nursling 
(fil-fire); autumnus. Autumn {the increasing year, auctu-); Clitum- 
nus, a river in Umbria; cfllumna, a column (comp, cul-men. cel-sus); 
da-mnum, a loss (properly a gift , d&re; or akin to SaTrai/rj); fS- 
mina, a woman (comp, fe-tus, &c. § 800); gfiminus, twin; lSlmmina 
(lamna), a plate of metal; terminus, a bound (comp, rtppa ); Vert- 
umnus, the god of change (vert-fire). 

The same suffix is seen in the and pers. plur. of indicative and 
subjunctive passive of tenses formed from present stem: e.g. am&- 
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tmablmini, amabamini, amemini, am are mini, § 5 7 z: and Tn 
an 0M sing, imperative form; e.g. praefamino, § 587. 


Compare also -m6n, § 850. 


Some are probably compounds with stems of gen-, 826 
gl-gn-£re; others have a c turned into g by the influence 
of the nasal; others arc formed on their analogy. 

abie-gnus, of fi r (abiSt-); apru-gnus (Plaut., Plin.), of wild 
boar (a P ro-); bSni-gnus, kindly , liberal (well-born} bgng-ggn-); faba- 
ginus (Cato), of beans (faba-); Ilig-nus, of holm oak (ilge-): &i e a- 
ginus, of the olive (Ole a-); m&li-gnus, stingy (maie-ggn-); privi-gnus 
(subst.), born from one parent only , i.e. a stepson (privo-gen-)- 
salig-nus, of willow (s 5 JIc-). * 

For terrigena, &c. see § 995; for magnus, dlgnus, § 823. 

-tlno Adjectives: anno-tinus, a year old ? (anno-); cras-tlnua, 827 
of to-morrow (eras); did-tinus, long continued (diu); 
bomo-tinus, of this year (horno-); pria-tlnus, of former times 
(prius; comp, magis for magius); sero-tinus (Plin., Col.), late 
(Bero-). 

-ur-no diur-nus, by day (dius-, dies-, § 341 n., comp, nildius; or 828 
for diov-grinus?) ; diut-umus (in Ovid always diutur- 
nuB), for long (comp, didt-ius); laburnum, broad-leaved trefoil ; 
noctu-rnus, by night (noctu-); Sat-umuB (SaetumuB), god of pro- 
duce\ (sato-, Bg-rgre) ; Ucitumus, silent (tatfto-) ; viburnum, the 
wayfaring tree . 


-er-no edverna, a cave (c&vo-); clatema, a reservoir (clsta-); 

fustema the knotty part of a fr-tree (fusti-, a club) ; 
guberna (pl.) T rudders (comp. Kvftepvav ); hib-ernus, in whiter 
(bigm-, cf. § 86. 5); bOdiernus, of to-day (bo-, dius, or die-); infer- 
nus, below (tnfgro-); lacenta, a cloak ; Ldverna, goddess of gain; 
lucema, a lamp (comp, ldcl-, ldcgre); super-nus, above (supgro-V 
tftb-ema, a booth (from tab-dla, a plank}). See also § 823 c. 

-ter-no i.e. -no suffixed to stems in -tgro or -tri, or to adverbs 829 
in -ter. In some the t j>erhaps is radical. 

ffl-tomus, for ever (sevo-, comp, ae-tat-); al-ter-nus, alternate , 
fi-ry otter (al-tcro-);ex-ternua. outside (ez-tero-); fratemua, of a 
brotfjer (Crater-, comp. 0 parep-); hes-temus, of yesterday (comp. 
hSri, \$is)\ ln-ter-nuB, inside (in-ter); lanterna (latema), a lan- 
tern: mater-nus, of a mother (mater-); nasalterna, a watering pot 
(^ ua to he from naso-, terno-, with three noses); pitemus, of a 
father (p&ter-J; aempitennis, everlasting (comp, semp-er. § > 10); 
vgter-nus, lethargy (vgtds-). 
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* C O '.).'a colza ore coleseed bed (mipo); bpiffcina (Plaut.), ofllcijp^ J 

a workshop (officio-. § 929 a) ; p&riStmae? (parietlnse:), ruins (p£- 
; piscina, a fish-pond (pisci-); pbpina, a cooksbop (cf. c&qvo-. 
§118. 2); porrina (Cato), a leek bed (porro-); pruina, hoarfrost 
(comp, pro, pra, 7rpcot); rapina, pillage (rapfi-re); rapina. turnip 
(rapo-); regina, a queen (reg-); resina, resin (pqTtvq); ruina, a fall 
(ru-£re); sagina, stuffing , food (comp, o-arrety); salinse, pi. (also 
salinum), saltpits (sal-, s&lire); scobina, a rasp (scdb-ere); spina, 
a thorn (for splclna, from spica-); vagina, a sheath ; urina, urine 
(comp, ovpov). 

Agrippina (Agrippa); Faustina (Faustua); Planclna (Planeus), 

(f) Neuter: catinum (also catinua, m.), a dish ; linum, flax; 
vinum, wine (comp, vl-tia, viere, to twine). 

-c-Ino CloUclna, goddess of sewers (cloaca); medl-c-ina, medical 840 
art (medico-, mfidfire); morti-cinus (adj.), carrion ( morti-). 

-t-Ino i. Adjectives: clandeatinus, secret (comp, clam); intes- 
tinus, internal (lntus); llbertinus, of the class of freed- 
men (liberto-) ; matdt-inus, in the morning (matdta, the dawn) 5 
mfidi-ast-lnus, from t/je middle of the city , hence a drudge (medio-, 
(kttv) ; pauper-tinus (Varr., Gell.), poor (paupfir-); rSp-ent-inus, 
sudden (repenti-); vesper-tinus, of the evenmg (vespfir-). 

For proper names see § 838 b. c . 

2. Substantives: cortina, a boilmg pot; LIbItina, goddess of 
funerals ; sentlna, bilge-water . 

-lino ciillna, a kitchen (for coc-lina? coqvo-) ; dlsciplina, train- 8 t i 
ing (disc-Ip-ulo-, disefire); Bterqvl-linum (Phaedr.), a 
dungheap (for stercCrinum ? stereda-); tablinum, a r. fistry 
(t&bbla-). 

-tr-ino From stems in -tor. (For the omission of 6 compare s 4 . 
the ending -trie, § 782.) 

doc-tr-ina, learning (dOcSre); la-tr-ina (lfivS-trinaV a privy 
(l&vare); pia-tr-inum, a mill; pia-tr-ina, a bakehouse 
(pla-fire, to pound ) ; ed-tr-ina, a cobblers shop or trade 
(su-6re); tex-tr-inum, weaving (tex-Sre); tona-tr-lna, a 
barber's shop (tondere). 

vii. Stems ending in -ni, -n. 8<; 

-nl 1. Adjectives: immanis, wild (in, mfino-; “in carmine 

Saliari Ctrus manus intelligitur creator bonus,” Festus, 
p. 122, Mull.); infinis, etnpty; milnia (rare), obliging (comp, me¬ 
nus'); omnia, all ; segnio, lazy; sollemnia, customary . 
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jt./ Substantives: amnls (m,) } a river; clunis (in. f.), a hah 
eriiifs (m.), hair; finis (in. f.), a boundary (for fid-nis, find-ere); 
fQnis (m.), a rope; ignis (m.), fire; mane (ri.), the morning; mane3 
(m. pi.), the spirits below; mcenia (n. pi.), walls; munia (n.pl.), 
duties (same as mcenia); panis (m.), a loaf of bread; penis (m. for 
pes-nis; comp. ?reoy, nbcr-On) ; renes (m. pi.), kidneys. 

On cSnis (m. f.), a dog , see § 448. 


-6n (-In) Substantives: caro (f.), flesh (comp. Kpeai); hftmo (111.844 
also h§mo, § 449, and with old stem in -on), a man 
(bumo-, ground) ; nemo, no one (ne, Mmo); turbo (m.), a whirl 
(comp, turba-). 

-gon (-gin) Substantives: aspergo (f.), a sprinkling (adsparg-ere) ; 845 
margo (m.), a brink (comp. merg-Sre, to dip); Virgo 
(£), a girl (viro, a man ? or vlr-ere, to be fresh. Curtius and Cors- 
sen connect it with the root of 6 py-do>). 


-ag-bn (-agin) All feminine: ambago (only abl. s., Manil.), circuit 
(amb, ag-Sre?); compago, a fastening (com, pa?;g- 
ere); ebri-ago (Col.), a skin disease (efirio-); farr-ago, a mash 
(fair-); Imago, a likeness (comp. im-Itari; perhaps for mimi-tari; 
comp. pipei-frOai) ; Indago, an encircling (Indo, &g-ere?); lumb-ago 
(Fest.), loin disease (lumbo-): plumb-ago, blacklead (plumbo-); pro- 
p 5 go. a slip of a plant, offspring (pro, pang-ere) ; sartago, a frying- 
pan; aufCrfigo, the pastern , as if broken and bent up (sub, frang-fire) ; 
vliago, a bold girl (viro-); vfirago, a gulf (vora-re). 

-11-dg-bn (-gin) All feminine: cartilago, gristle (comp, Kpcaj) ; salsl- 
lago (Plin.), saltness (salso-); simUago (Piin.), fine 
flour (slmlla-). 

-ug-bn (-tigln) All feminine : aar-ugo, bronze-rust, jealousy (ses-); 

alb-ugo, a disease of the eye (albo-); ferr-ugo, iron- 
rust (ferro-); lan-ugo, downy hair ( 15 n&-) ; sals-ugo, saltness (Balso-) ; 
vespbr-ugo (Plaut.), the evening star (vespbro-). 

-Ig-bn(-Igtn) All feminine: cfiligo, mist (comp, clam, eela-re); de- 
pStigo. impfitigo. a scabby eruption; filligo. soot; in¬ 
tertrigo. a galling (inter, tri-, tbrbre); lent-igo , freckles (lenti-, linseed, 
which freckles resemble); lblligo, a cuttle fish; melllgo, bee-glue 
(mcll-); brigo, a source (brlri); porrigo, scurf (porro-, leekl) ; pru¬ 
rigo, itching (prUrlre); rOblgo (rdbigo), rust (rub-ro-, red) ; scatur- 
igines (pi.), springs (sc&turire); slligo, white wheat; tentigo, tension 
(tento-); vertigo, a turn (vertbre); vitiligo, a tetter; flligo, wet 
(ddo-). 

-d-6n (-din) cardo (m.), a hinge (comp. Kpubav, to brandish) ; grando 845 
(f.). hail (comp. ^oXa^a, § 126); barundo (f.), a reed; 
hlrondo (f.), a swallow (comp. § J34); ordo 

(m.), a row. 
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/(Aldln) hlrudo (f.), a leech ; testudo (f.), a tortoise (test! 
a pot fid. 


^>1 


-tddfln (-tddln) Feminine abstract substantives. All have (appa- 847 
rcntly) a short I before the suffix, except the deri¬ 
vatives from sueto- (in which a syllable has dropped 
out) and valetudo. 


segrl-tudo, sickness, sorrow (asgro-); altl-tudo, height (alto-); 
amSxI-tudo (Plin, maj. and min.), bitterness (amaro-); ampll-tudo, 
wide extent (amplo-); asperl-tudo (Cels.), roughness (aspOro-); as- 
Bve-tudo (for assuetitudo), habit (ad-sveto-): so also consvetudo, 
desvetudo, mansvetudo; celsl-tudo (Veil.), highness; so as a title 
(Cod. Theod.), e.g. your Highness (celso-); clari-tudo (chiefly Tac.), 
renown (claro-); crasal-tudo. thickness (crasso-); disslmlll-tudo, un¬ 
likeness (disslmili-); flrmi-tudo, Jirmness (firmo-); fortl-tudo, courage 
(forti-); h&bl-tudo. habit (for habititudo. from h&blto-) ; Mldrl-tudo 
(Plaut.), merriment (hil&ro-); lassl-tudo, weariness (lasso-); latl- 
tudo, breadth (ldto-); lOnl-tudo (rare), leniency (lent-); lentl-tudo, 
sluggishness (lento-); lippl-tudo, inflammation in the eyes (llppo-); 
longi-tudo, length (Iongo-); magnl-tudo, greatness (magno-); molll- 
tudo, softness (molli-); multl-tudo, great number (multo-) ; nOcessl- 
tudo, necessity , close bond (nOcesse); partl-tudo (Plaut. twice), a 
giving birth (partu-); pingvl-tudo, fatness (plngvi-) ; pulchri-tudo, 
beauty (pulehro-); sanctl-tudo (prae-Cic.), sacrcdness (sancto-); 
slmlll-tudo, likeness (slmttl-); soll-tudo, loneliness (solo-); solllcl- 
tudo, anxiety (sollicito-); sva.vl-tudo (pr;r-Cic.), sweetness (svavi-); 
tenfirl-tudo (V arr.. Suet.), softness , tinder years (tSnfcro-); turpl-tudo, 
ugliness , disgrace (turpi-); vile-tudo, Ijealtb (vilSre); vastl-tudo 
(old prayer in Cato), wasting (vasto-); vlcissl-tudo, change (comp, 
vlcissim) : and many others, chiefly words quoted by Nonius from 
the early dramatists. 


-6d-6n(-gdln) All feminine: absdmedo (Plaut. Copt. 901). consu . p- 848 
tion (abs urn fire, with pun on sumen); alcedo, kingfisher 
(com]>. dX«uo)i/); cipedo, a sacrificial bowl (c&pfire; comp, c&pld-); 
cuppSdo (Lucr.), desire (comp.cuppedia, delicacies, cdpS re); dulcedo, 
sweetness (dulcl-); grftvedo, a heavy cold (gravi-); interc&pedo, an 
interval (inter, eftpfire); teredo, a worm, or moth (t6r-6re; comp. 
Tcprjdtov)- torpedo, numbness (torpSre); dredo, blight (dr-6re). 

-Id-dn (-idln) All feminine: crSpIdo, an edge (from 

cupido (f. except as a god), desire (cup§-re); formldo, 
dread (forma-, making shapes to ones elf ?); Ubido, lust 
(llbere). 

“* n Juvfinis (m.), a youth; sen-ex (the nom. sing, has a fur- c 49 

ther suffix), an old nnm. 
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gluten (n.), glue (comp, gldto-, adj.); ingven (n.)^ 
groin; pecten (m.), a comb (pect-fire); pollis (m. no nom 
sing.),/«<? flour (comp, iriikrj) ; sangvis (m.) and sangven (n. § 449) 
blood; ungven (n.), ointment (ting-fire). 


-mfin(-min) All neuter substantives, chiefly derived from verbs. 850 
Comp, the suffixes, -mlno, § 825, -mento, § 792. 

(a) From vowel-verbs with stems ending in -d, or - 5 . 

icd-men, a point (dcu-fire); caicea-men (Plin.), , a shoe (calcea- 
re); canta-men (Prop, once), a spell (canta-re); certa-men, a contest 
(certa-re); cdnamen (Lucr., Ov.), an effort (cona-rl); curva-men 
(Ov.), a bend (curva-re); dura-men (Lucr.), hardening (ddra-re); 
flamen. * blast (fla-re); also (m.) * priest; fid-men. a stream (flu- 
fire); ffira-men, a hole (ffira-re, to bore)\ funda-men (Verg., Ov.), a 
foundation (fundi-re); ges«-men, a wearing article, a conveyance 
(gesta-re); glfimfira-men, a round ball (glfimerd-re); lenl-men 
(Hor., Ov.), * solace (leni-re); lfiva-men, an allegation (Ifiva-re); 
moll-men, an effort (mdll-ri); nil-men, a nod % the divine (Will (nu- 
fire); ndtrx-men (Ov. once), nourishment (nutri-re); piaca-men, 
a means of pacifying (plica-re); puti-men, a clipping , shell, occ. 
(pdta-re); s 61 a-men, a comfort (solfi-ri); sta-men, the usurp thread 
(stare;; statil-men, a stay , prop (statu-fire); stra-men a straw 
(stra-, sternere); suffi-men (Ov. once), incense (suffi-re); suffla- 
men, a drag (sufflare?); tenta-men (Ov.), an attempt (tentd-re); 
vdca-men (Lucr.), a name (vfica-re); and others. 


( b ) From other verbs, or of uncertain derivation: 

abdomen, tlx belly; agmen, a train (ag-6re); albilmen (Plin.), 
the <zvhite of an egg (albo-); alumen, alum; augmen, a growth 
(aug-ere); bltdmen, bitumen; cacQmen, a summit; carmen, a song^ 
a charm (comp, camena, § 836. a); efilumen. a top , support (comp, 
cel-sus); crl-men, a charge (comp, ere-, cernfire, Kpivtiy) ; culmen 
(contr. for columen; rare before Augustan age); discrimen. a dis¬ 
tinction (comp. discer«-fire); dfiedmen (Lucr. once), a lesson (d 5 c-firo); 
exdmen. a swarm , the tongue of a balance (ex-ag-Sre); ffimen-, a 
thigh; fenunen (Oetlefsen), solder; fle-ralna (pi.), Moody swellings 
(cmnp. dsXiyctv) ; frag-men, a fragment (frang-ere) ; germen, a 
hud gramen. grass (comp. grandla, grtoum); lSgtoen, pulse; Ilmen, 
« lintel, a threshold; Id-men, a light (ldc-Sre); m6-men (for mft- 
vlmen), movement (mftvfire); nomen, a name , esp. o n i 

c.g. Cornelius: so also agnomen, an additional surname; e.g. Ain- 
canus; cognfimen, the name of tlx family; e.g. Scipio. preenomen, 
tlx individual name; e.g. Lucius (no-sc-ere); Omen an omen: rfig- 
lmen, guidance (rfig-fire); rdmen (rare), the gullet (comp, rd-mln- 
dre, to clxw the cud)\ flagmen, a tuft of sacred her os; Barmen 
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once), brushwood (sarp-fere); seamen (rare), a 
semen, seed (s8-rgre); specimen, a pattern (spgcfi-^ 
men, the woof (subtex-ere); ail-men, an udder (sug-Sre); 
-Imen (teg-men), a covering (t£g-8re); tor-mina (pi-)* gripes 
(torqv-ere); vermlna, gripes (for verml-min- ? vermi-, a worm) ; 
vi-men, a withe (viere). 


-on All masculine (except Juno): many are personal names: 851 

{a) Appellatives: aero (Vitr., Plin.), a basket; agaso, a 
groom; aleo (rare), a gamester (alea-); dqvllo, the northwind (comp, 
aqvllo-, dark-coloured) ; balatro, a jester; baro, a dolt; bilbo, an owl 
(comp. /Suar); bucco, a babbler (bucca-, a cheek); bdfo, a toad; 
buteo, a hawk; calcitro, a kicker (calci-); cJlo, a soldier's servant; 
capito, a big-headed man (caput-); capo, a capon (comp, capo-); 
carbo, a coal; caupo, a tavern-keeper (comp. Karr-qXo ^) ; cento, a 
patchwork; cerdo, an artisan (from Kcpfioy?); cllo (Fcst.), having 
a long narrow Ixad; cinlflo (Hor.) p an assistant at tlx toilet (cf. §992 j; 
coniblb-o (tare), a boon companion (com, bib-fire); cdmSd-o (i.ucil., 
Varr.), a glutton (com§d-6re); commillt-o. a fellow-soldier (com, 
must-); congerr 0 (Plaut.), a playfellow (com, gerra-); cr&bro, a 
hornet; eddo (abl. only; Sil.), a skin helmet; dfllo, a staff with 
a sliarp point; Spiil-o, a feaster (Spula-); gqviso (Varr.), a groom 
(Sqvo-); erro, a runaway (erra-re); front0, with a large fore¬ 
head (front!-); fullo, a fuller; ganeo, debauchee (ganea-); gerr-o, 
a trifler (gerra-); beluo, a glutton; labeo, lar ge-lipped (l&bio-); 
latro, a mercenary soldier; hence a brigand (comp. Xarp*ue^) ; 
leno, a pander; leo, a lion (comp. AeW. Xeoin*-): llgo, a hoe; lurco, 
a glutton; mango, a dealer; ment-o, lo wg-chinned (mento-); mir- 
millo, a gladiator , who wore a fish (pdppi-poy?) on his helmet; 
mdcro, a sharp point; mdto (i.q. pSnis); n&s-o, with a big nose 
(naso-); nSbiilo, a worthless fellow (nSbdla-); palp-o, a flatterer 
(palpo-); pavo, a peacock; p§ro, a rawhide boot; pStaso, a leg 
of pork; petro, a hardy rustic (nerpa) ; ponto, a punt , pontoon 
(ponti-?); p&pin-o, a frequenter of eating-houses (pdpina-); prreco, 
a crier (prse, v&c-&re?); prsed-o, a robber (praeda-); pulmo, a lung 
(comp. nXevpwv ); reno, a reindeer (Keltic); sabulo. gravel (sabulo-'f; 
sermo, conversation (s8r-6re, to join , sSr-iea); silo, snub-nosed (silo-); 
Bpddo, a eunuch; stblo, a useless sucker; strabo, a squinter; subulo, 
a flute player (Etruscan); temo, a carriage pole; tiro, a recruit; 
trico (Lucil.), a trickster (trlca-); udo, a felt shoe; vespillo, a cotpse- 
bearer at night (vespfira-); umbo, a boss (comp, umbilicus, (ip0a>v); 
vdlones (pi.), volunteer soldiers (vel-le?); unedo (Plin.), tlx arbutus. 

Jdno (fem.); comp, also §§ 481, 505. 

(b) Many are used chiefly or exclusively as cognomina. (In 
this list the name of the clan is added): 

Bucco, of the Pompeian clan(vid.supr.): Buteo. Fabian (vid.supr.); 
C&plto, Fonteian, &c-(vid. supr.); Carbo, PapUian (vid. supr.); C&to, 
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_yeiafn (C&to-?); Cerco, Lutatian (tailed, *roKo-); Clcfiro, _„ 

man, Tullian (Cicer-); Corbulo, basket man, Domitian (corbula-); 
CuUeo, bagman, Tercntian (culleo-); Dorso, longbacki Fabian 
(dorso-); Fronto, a surname in several clans (vid. supr.); Kaeso, 
Fabian, “a crcso matris utero dictus” (Plin. 7. 9. 7); Labeo, in 
several clans (vid. supr.); Latro, Porcian (vid. supr.); Libo, Marian 
and Scribonian; Lurco, Aufidian (vid. supr.); Mento, Julian (vid. 
supr.); Naso, in several clans (naso-) ; N6ro. Claudian (Sabine for 
“ iortis ac strcnuus”) ; PSdo, splayfoot ?, rare (pfid-); Piso, pease, 
Calpumian (piso); SImo. flat nosed (slmo-); StQlo, Licinian (vid. 
supr.); Strabo, in several clans (vid. supr.); Tappo, Villian; Tubgro, 
humpback ?, Cxlian (tubgr-, a boil, lump , &c.); Varro, bowlegged, 
Terentian (vdro-); Volgro, Publilian; Vulso, with smooth face], 
Manlian (vulso-, plucked]) ; and some others (besides those in -ion). 


-ion (1) Masculine: (rz) appellatives: g 52 

ardSl-lo, a trifler; blnio, a deuce (blno-); centurio, a cap¬ 
tain (centiiria-) ; curculio, a weevil; cdrio, the head of a curia; 
decurio, a commander of ten (decuria-); ddplio (old), the double ; 
esurio (Plaut. punning; Petr.), a hungry man (esur-Ire); gurgdlio, 
the windpipe (comp. Engl, gargle ); histrio, an actor (Etruscan); 
libtill-io, a bookseller (llbello-); ldd-io, a stage player (ludo-); ma- 
tell-io, a pot (mitella-); mgrio, a fool (poapo-) ; mul-io, a muleteer 
(mulo-); dpiiio, a shepherd (comp, dvi-, and cf. § 94- 1 b)\ p&pllio, 
a butterfly; pellio, a currier (pelli-); pernio (Plin.), a chilblain 
(pema-?); pugio, a dagger (pu;;g-6re); pumllio, a dwarf (pdmllo-) ; 
ptlsio, a little boy (pdso-, comp. pugro-); qulnio. a cinq (quino-) ; 
restio, a ropemaker (restl-); sannio, a grimacer (sanna); scipio, a 
staff (comp. (TKqTrrpou ); acopio, a grape stalk; sgngc-io, an old man 
fcomp. sfin-ec-); senio, a seize (sex, Beno-); septentrio, the north 
(sepiem, trio, a star ? M. Muller’s Lectures , 11. p. 365); stelio, a 
gecko, a kind of spotted lizard (atella-); T&lassio, a cry addressed 
to a bride; tSnebrio (Varr.), a swindler (tgngbra-); vespertilio, a 
hat (as if from veapertUis, of the evening) ; dnio, a pearl (dno-?). 

(b) Proper names: Caepio, Servilian (caepa-, onion)] Curio, Scri- 
bonian (vid. supr.); Glabrio, Acilian (gl&bro-, smooth , hairless); 
Pollio. Asinian (paullo-); Scipio, Cornelian (vid. supr.); Sgngcio, 
Claudian (vid. supr.). 

(2) Feminine: abstract substantives (a) derived from verbs: 

allfivio, inundation (ad lav&re); c&pio, an acquisition; colldvio 
(Liv.), sweepings (com. l&v-are); condlcio, terms of agreement (con- 
dlcere. comp, maledlc-us); contagio, contagion (com, ta//ggre); dicio 
(ihj nom. s.), rule (comp, die-, dlcgre?); intornecio, destruction (in¬ 
ter, ng'-are); lggio, a body of soldiers (lgg-ere, to pick up); oblivio, 
forgetfulness (oblivi-sc i); obsldio, a blockade (obsIdCri); occldio! 
massacre (occld-gre); optio, a choice; hence (m.?), an adjutant 






Daiial Noun-Stems : -ion, -cion. -ti 5 n. 


Opinio, opinion (Opinari); rSgio, a district (rSg-€re, ~id 
boundaries') ; relllgio, a scruple (rfilSgere); suspicio, suspicion 
(suspIcS-re); usucipio, acquisition by enjoyment (usu, capS-re). 


Sl 


(b) Derived from noun stems in -i: 

commiinio, sharing in common (commflni-); consortio, fellowship 
(consort!-); portio, a share (comp, parti-); perduellio, treason 
(perduelli-); rgbellio, revolt (rebelli-); talio, retaliation (tali-). 


-cion hOmun-cio, a mannikin (bOmOn-); comp. senOcion- 853 

-tion Abstract feminine substantives formed from supine stems. 854 

Some are used in concrete sense: 

(a) From supine stems of vowel verbs with long vowel pre¬ 
ceding the suffix (the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident): 

accfls-at-io, an accusation ; advoc-atio, legal assistance; aestlm- 
atio, a valuation; aglt-at-io, movement; alterc-at-io, dispute; &m- 
at-io (Plaut.), caressing; ambul-at-io, a promenade; appell-at-io, 
an appeal , a name; aqv-at-io, water-supply; ar-at-io, ploughing; 
assent-at-io, flattery; attrlb-ut-io, assignment; aud-It-10, /searing, 
hearsay; capt-at-io. catching; c&vlll-at-io, raillery; c 61 $br-at-io, an 
assemblage; cl&rig-at-io, a solemn declaration of war; coglt-at-io, 
thought; cogii-at-lo, relationship by blood (com, na-sci); coll-at-io, 
a contribution, comparison; comp&r-at-io, comparison; concert-at-io, 
dispute; conclt-at-io, excitement; concurs-at-io, running togetlser; 
confarre-atio, religious marriage (com-, farreo-, i.c. eating together 
the bridal cake); constlt-tit-io, disposition; contempl-at-io, contempla¬ 
tion; contest-atio, joining issue , calling witnesses (com, testfixi); cro- 
tio, acceptance of an inheritance (cernere); cunct-aUo, delay; cur-atio, 
management; damn-atio, condemnation; declin-atlo, turning aside; 
defin-it-io, marking off; deleg-atio, assignment of debt, &e.; demln- 
dt-io, decrease; denunti-atio, announcement; d6sper-atlo. despair; 
discept-at-io, discussion; dissOl-dtio, dissolution; dOmin-atio, lord- 
ship : dublt-atio. doubt; edne-atio, bringing up; erdd-Itio, instruction; 
existim-atio, judgement , reputation; exsfic-dtio (post-Aug.), accom¬ 
plishment; festin-atio, hastening ; firustr-atlo, deceiving; grad-dtio, 
gradation (as if from grad&ri); gr&tul-atio. congratulation; imit- 
atio, imitation; inquis-Itio, legal inquiry; larg- 5 tio, bestowal , bribery; 
leg-atio, the office of an ambassador; libOr-atio, a release; machln- 
atio, contrivance; mult-atio, amercement; mdn-itio, a fortification; 
mdt-atio, change; na-tio.a breed (na-sci); nOt-atio, marking ,, noticing; 
no-tio, taking cognisance (no-sc-6re); oblig-atio, engagement; occup-atio, 
seizing, business; or-atio, speech; part-itio, division; permdt-atio, an 
exchange; pSt-Stio, aiming, candidates hip, claim; poatdl-atio, demand; 
Pd-tlo, drinking (comp, poto-, po-tare); praest-atio (post-lug.), 
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^gSiiran'ti, payment; prBb-atio, testing; provdc-atio, a challenge , * 
Mai- pfct-atlo, pruning, rBcord-atio, remembrance; recus-atio, rcj 
sal: rBnunti-atio, a public announcement of a result; reprsesent-atio, 
cash payment; resplr-atlo, taking breath; restlt-dtio, restoration; 
r&g-atlo, a legislative proposal, a bill; flAldt-atio, greeting; slmill- 
atio, pretence; s&l-titio, discharge of debt, &c.; sort-itio, lot-draw- 
in%; Btlp-atio, crowding; stlpul-atio, a bargain; suppllc-atio. public 
prayer; t&bul-atio (Cxs.), a flooring (t&bdla-, a plank ); test-atio 
(testlflc-atlo, Gic.), giving evidence; tral-atlo, transfer; vac-atio, 
exemption; vBn-atio, hunting; and many others. 


( [b ) From supine stems, with short vowel preceding suffix: 

Ad-itio, entry on an inheritance (adi-re); admfin-ltio, reminding 
(admfinere); amb-itio, canvassing (ambl-re); appar-ltio, attendance 
(apparere); cognltio, knowledge, judicial inquiry (cogno-sc-ere) ; di¬ 
tto, giving (di-re); edltlo, publishing (edfi-re); exblb-Itlo (Uip. &c.), 
maintenance; It-io, going (l-re); m6n-Itio, warning (mOnere); p6s- 
itio, placing, posture (pon-Bre) ; ra-tio, account, reason (reri); si-tio, 
sowing (sS-rB-re); sed-ltio, a sedition (Bed, ire); sorb-Itio, a supping 
up, a draught (sorbSre) ; sti-tio, a station , a post (stare); supersti-tlo, 
superstition {standing over in awe; super-stAre); vendi-tio, sale 
(vendBre); and others. 

(r) Either from consonant stems, or contracted: 

ac-tio, action (Ag-Bre); adjec-tio, addition (adjic-6re); adop-tio, 
adoption (comp, adopta-re); affec-tlo, relation, disposition of mind 
(afflc§-re); auc-tio, a sale (augere); averslo, turning away (vert- 
Bre); in law phrase, per aversionem BmBre, to buy as a whole (verr- 
ere); cap-tio, a trick, sophism (c&pB-re); cau-tio, a caution, a legal 
security (cAvere); cen-slo, an assessing (censere); circumscrip-tio, 
a contour , cheating (circumscrib-Bre); commis- 9 io, a contest (commit- 
t-Bre) ; comprBben-sio, laying hold of (comprBhend-Bre); concep-tlo, 
drafting of law formula (concipB-ro); conces-slo. grant (conced-Bre); 
concld-slo, shutting in, a peroration (concldd-Bre); conaen-sio, agree¬ 
ment (conaentlre); conatruc-tio, construction (constru-Bre) ; con-tlo, 
an assembly , an address to such (convSn-ire); contrac-tio, draw¬ 
ing togeth r (contrab-Bre); defec-tio, revolt, failure (dBflcB-re); dovo- 
xto, devotion (devBvere) ; dlc-tio, saying (dic-Bre); dlgres-Bio. digres¬ 
sion (digr6d~l); dlatlnc-tlo, distinction (dlstlngv-Bre); emp-tio, purchase 
(6m-6re); flc-tlo, fashioning, fiction (fl^g-Bre); flexlo, a turn (fleet- 
fire) : lmprea-alo, an impress, attack (1mprim-ere); induc-tio, a 
bringing in, drawing one’s pen through (indde-fire) ; inven-tio, dis- 
ccrvcry (InvBnlre); ld slo, playing (lAd-Bre) , man-aio, staying, lodging- 
place (mAnSre); mis-sio, a discharge (mltt-Bre); mO-tio, moving 
(mflvere); offon-alo, stumbling , ojjtnce (offend-Bre) ; paa-tio, pastur¬ 
ing (pasc-fire); pen-sto, payment (pend-Bre); percep-tio, gathering 
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Aug.), restoration , refreshment (rSfIc8-re); scrip-tio, writing (acrib- 
6re); secea-sio, a withdrawal (seced-fcre); aec-tio, cutting , sale of 
a bankrupt estate (sgcare); ses-slo, a sitting (sSdere); spon-sio, an 
agreement , a wager (spondere); tac-tlo, touching (tawg-6re); travec- 
tio, (i) carrying across; (2) riding past (transv 61 i- 6 re); ul-tio, re¬ 
venge (ulc-Isci); vi-sio, sight (vidSre); and others. 


Compound stem-endings: -inqvo, § 772; -ento, -mento, -lento 
(-ginta, -gento), §§ 79^—795; - entl J § 8o 7; -ensi, -lensl, § 815; 
-undo, -tmndo, -cundo, §§ 817—820; -infir, § 905; -n6s, -mis, 
§§ 911, 913; -neo, -gneo, -aneo, -dneo, §§922, 923; -entia, § 933; 
-nio, -mnio, -m6nlo, -clnlo, §§ 934—93 6 * 


CHAPTER VII. 


LINGUAL NOUN STEMS. L. 


i. Stems ending in -lo. 

p/SliiR ff.Y a dista/F: dfilUR. craft' ffilm /Yd rg 5S 
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6re); pila, a ball; pllUB. a hair; B&lum, the sea (comp, s&l-, croXos-); 
s 61 um, the ground; vdla, hollow of hand or foot. (For some with 
diminutive suffix, e.g. templum, see under -ulo.) 

-6-lo This older form of the vowel before 1 is retained only 8 5 e 
after e, i, or v (ef. § 213. 2 b). The 6 is often the final 
stem vowel of the word to which the suffix is added: 

1. Adjectives: aurefi-lus, golden (aureo-); gbrio-lus (Plaut.), 
somewhat drunken (ebrlO-); frlvfilus, trifling (for friqvolus ? rubbed 
or brittle ; comp, frlc-are, ftrl-are); helvd-lus (helveolus), yellowish 
(helvo-); parvdlus, very small (parvo-). 

2. Substantives (chiefly in Cicero), mostly diminutives of sub¬ 
stantives in -0; 
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J(uj Masculine: alveo-lus, a small trough; calceo-lus x 
~V*c/f$wll shoe : caseo-lus, a small cheese; cuueo-Ius, a small fiuedge^ J 
lllio-lus. n little sou; h&rio-lus, a soothsayer; librario-lua, a bit of a 
copyist; malleo-lus, a small hammer , a slip for planting; paaceolus, 
a leathern bag (for OicktkcoXos ?); pUIeo-lua, a small cap; almio-lus, 
a little ape; servo-lus, a little, slave; urceo-lus, a little pitcher. 


Puteoli, Little-wells; Tiberiolus (Tac. A. 6. 5), darling Tiberius; 
Scavola (m.), (scaava-, left-hand ). 

(b) Feminine; all (except viola) diminutives of subst. in -a. 
actuari6-la (or -urn?), a small boat; ftraneo-la, a small spider; 
ardeo-la, a heron; areo-la, a small open place; bestio-la, an insect; 
clavo-la, a scion; copio-lae (pi.), a few troops; delicio-lae (pl.) } a 
little darling; fascio-la, a small bandage; filio-la, a little daughter; 
glorio-la, a bit of distinction; h6rio-la, a skiff; laureo-la, a laurel 
branchlet; lusclnlo-la, a little nightingale; mgmdrio-la, a poor 
memory; nauseo-la, a slight squeamishness ; aententio-la, an apho¬ 
rism; sepio-la, a little cuttle fish; valvo-lae (pi.), double shells of a 
pod; victorlo-la, a small statue of Victory; vindgmio-la, a little vin¬ 
tage; vlo-la, a violet (comp. Xov ) ; and others. 


(c) Neuter: all diminutives of neuter substantives in -0: 
atrio-lum, a small entrance-ball; armario-lum, a cabinet; *oal- 
neo-lum, a small bath; bracMo-lum (Catull.), a slender arm; com- 
mentario-lum, a short essay; deveraorlo-lum, a small lodging; 
dOlio-lum, a small cask; flammeo-lum, a small bridal veil; linteo- 
lum. a small cloth; nggotio-lum, a bit of business; otio-lum, a bit of 
leisure; p&cdlio-luin, a small private property; pradio-lum, a small 
landed estate; soiacio-lum (Catull.), a bit of comfort; svS.vio-lum 
(Catull.), a soft kiss; tectorio-la (pi.), plaster casts. 


-iilo 1. Adjectives*: 857 

(a) Diminutival: all (except vetuluB) from adjectives 
with -0 stems: &cut;u-lu3, somewhat pointed; albu-lus, whitish; 411 - 
qvantu-lus, somewhat; axgutu-lus, somewhat subtle; arldu-lus 
(Catull.), a little dry; baxbSLtu-lua, with a bit of a beard; blmu-lus 
(Catull., Suet.), two years old; candldu-lue, fairly white; contortu- 
lus, a bit twisted; frigldu-lus, rather cold; nlliru-lus, merry and 
little; horrlrtu-lUB, roughish; imu-lus (Catull.). lowest; lassu-lus 
(Catull ), a little tired; lentu-lus, ratfjer slow; limatu-lus, delicately 
fine; Umu-lua (Fmut.), somewhat askance; longu-lus, longish; paotu- 


1 Comp, the lines made by Hadrian on his death-bed (Hist. Aug. 

Jiadr . 75): Animuia vagula ldandula > 

hospes cJjiuesque corporisj 
qu nun< abihis in loca, 
fiaUidida rigida nudula , 
nec, ut soles, dabis jocos? 






Lingual Nowi-Sferns: -filo, -dio. 


^'tth a slight squint; pallidu-lus, growing pale; paucu-Ius, WA 
prlmu-lus (Plaut.), first; qvadrimu-lus (Plaut.), little four- 
years-old; quant-ulus, /;ow small !; rubicund-ulus, rather red; scltu- 
lus (Plant.), stylish; simu-lus (Lucr.), fattisb-nosed; sordidu-lus, 
dirty is h; tabidu-lus, slowly consuming; tantu-lus, jo little; ilvidu-lua 
(Catull.), somewhat wet; vfinustu-lus, charmingly pretty; vfit-ulus, 
little and old (for vetfir-ulus); and others. 


(h) Not (apparently) diminutival; chiefly from verbs: sem-ulus, 
emulous; amp-lus, large (on both sides , around; amt-, cf. § 70); bib- 
ulus, thirsty (bib-fire); bub-ulus, of oxen (bfiv-, § 76); cser-ulus, 
dark blue (cf. caeruleuB) ; cred-ulus, credulous (cred-fire); edent- 
ulus (Plant.), toothless (e denti-); garra-lus, prattling (garrlre); 
p<itu-lus, wide-spreading (patere); pend-ulus, hanging (pendere); 
qufir-ulus, complaining (qufir-i); sedulus (cf. § 990)* aing-dlus, one 
each , single; strag-ulus, for covering (stragl-, cf. § 784); sfcridu-lus, 
whistling (strldere); trfim-ulus, quivering (trfimfire). 


2. Substantives: (a) diminutival: 

Masculine: mostly from stems in -0: &d 61 cscentu-lus, a young 
man (adolescentl-) ; ftmlcu-lUB, a darling friend; anlmu-lus, darling; 
annu-lus, a ring; calcu-lus, a pebble (calcl-, chalk); circu-lus, a cir¬ 
cle; cfilumbtt-lus, a little dove; fiqvu-lus (ficdleus), a colt; ttcu-lus, 
a chafing dish (ffleo-, hearth) ; foru-li (pi.), pigeon holes (forna, a 
row); gl6bu-lus, a little ball; hortu-lus, a small garden ; Jdcu-lus, 
a little joke; lectu-lus, a couch; lficu-lua, a compartment ; mfidu-lus' 
a small measure; nfipQtu-lus (Plaut.), * little grandson (n fipdt-V: 
nidu-lus, a little nest; nummu-li (pi.), small coins; porcu-lus, ayounv 
pig; pufiru-lus, a little boy; rOmu-lua, a sprig; re g- ulus, a chieftain 
(reg-); saccu-lus, * small bag; Bcrupu-lus, a small stone . a difficult’ 
ventu-lus, a breeze; vicu-lus, a hamlet . 

^ vemula, a little slave (vema-). 

Proper names: Lentulus (see § 857 a); PrOculus (prficua, * 
suitor ); Regulus (vid. supr.). Also Barbula (barba, a beard). 

Feminine: mostly from stems in -a: ©t&tu-la, youth (set&t-); 
imicu-la, a darling mistress; ftnlmu-la, dear life; dqvu-la. a little 
water; arcu-la, a casket; capsu-la, a bandbox; c&sd-la, a small 
cottage ; caup6nu-la, a small tavern; causu-la, a petty lawsuit; 
c^nu-la, a light dinner; cervicu-la, a S 7 nnll neck (cervic-); clausu-la. 
a conclusion (as if from e 1 JLV^a ~); conclllatric-ula, a soft match¬ 
maker (conclllatrlc-) ; fac-ula, a little torch (fftc-); falcu-la, a small 
billhook (falcl-); flammu-la, a little fame; fomiu-la, a (short) legal 
form; glandu-lre (pi), glands (gland!-, acorn); guttu-Ia, a lit tie 
drop; herbu-la, a little herb; l&crlmu-la, a tiny tear; lecticu la, a 
small sedan; mensu-la, a small table; mercfid-ula, small wages 
(merefid-); mfirfitric-ula, a girl prostitute (meretrlc-); nttc-ula, a 
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all) fiqt (nuc-); ndtric-ula, a nurse (nutric-); pallu-la, 

7 ti:ky iwlgu-la, a bed curtain (pllga-, a net); portu-la, a small glit^ 
' • pfljm-ln, the pupil of the eye (image on retina ? papa-, a girl); 
q-uk^rigTi-l® (pi.), ci little four-horse team; rldic-ula, a small root 
(radio) ; rlpu-la, a little bank; rotu-la, a little wheel; sarcinu-la, 
a little bundle; scutu-la, a square dish (scut-; comp, scutra, scutclla. 
and for fi sctitica); semi-la, a small saw; sextu-la, the sixth of an 
uncia ; spoitu-la, a little basket; t&gu-la, a little gown; tonstrlc-ula. 
a small hairdresser; villu-la, a little country-house ; virgu-la, a small 
rod; vocuda, a weak •voice ; and others. 


rm 
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Neuter: clpitu-lum, a small head (clput-); crustu-lum, pastry; 
muscipulum, a mouse-trap (mdsi-. capgre, § 992); oppidu-lum, a 
small town; posticu-lum, a small back building; pratu-lum, a small 
meadow; rlpu-Ium, a little turnip; saxulum, a small rock; scriptu- 
lum (scripalum, scrupulum, scriplum), ^oz. (a transl. of ypuppai); 
spicu-lum, a slsarp point (spzco-, a point; comp, splca); scutu-luru, 
a small shield . 

(b ) Not (apparently) diminutival, or not diminutives of exist- 859 
ing nouns: 

Masculine: assail us, the Italian oak; angulus, a corner (comp. 
ayjcuW, uncus, ungvis, See.); bajulus, a porter; b6tulus, a sausage; 
c&pulus. (1) a hilt , (2) a coffin (capS-re); cltulus, a whelp; cumulus, 
a heap (comp, xvctif, Kvpa ); famulus (also adj. in Aug. and post- 
Aug. poetry), a servant; figulus, a potter (flwg-ere); gfirulus, a 
porter (gSr-gre); lSgulus, a picker (lfig-Sre); oculus, an eye (§ 107); 
< 5 pulus, a kind of maple; pessulus, a bolt (from TraaaaXo ^}); p6pu- 
lus, a people (comp, ple-nus, nXyOos* TroXif, &c.); populus (f.), a 
poplar; sc&pulus, a rock (from cr*o7reAor?); Bltulus (also sltula), a 
bucket; stimulus, a prick (comp. GTiyprj, § 129. r); tltulus, a title; 
tumulus, a hill (tum-ere); ttitulus, a conical head-dress; vldulus, a 
portmanteau; vltulus, a calf (§91). 

adsecula, a follower (ad sSciv-i); rab-ula, a bra wler (rabgro). 

Proper names: BIbulus (§ 857^); CatOlua (vid. supr.); Figulus 
(vid. supr.); Siculus, a Sicilian; Tappulus; Trtoulus (§ 857 £); 
Vltulus (vid. supr.). Also Decula ; Scapula (vid. intr.). 

Feminine: assula, a splinter; cacula (m.), a servant; copula, a 
tie (com, Ip-isci); Spill® (pi.), a banquet; ferula, (1) fennel giant, 

(2) a rod; fistula, a pipe; gula, ike throat (from the sound); in- 
ffila, a band or fillet; insula, an island , a separate block of buildings; 
Inula, elecampane ; JugulSB (pi.), collar-stars ill Orion’s belt; ml tula. 
a pot; mentula. for mejentula (from mejfire); m§rula, a blackbird ; 
nfibula, a cloud (comp, niibes, p«j)os); p®nula, a cloak; plpula, a 
pimple; pergula, a stall or broth; pilsula, a blister (from (pvern , 
dwvaWis] the rarer form pustula is probably from pus); radula 
(Col.), a scraper (rld-Sre); regula, a rule (rfcg-gre); scandula, 
a wooden s/jingle; sc&pulae (pi.), the shoulder-blades; specula, a 
watchtower (spftcg-re); stlpuln, a stalk ; tfigula, a fat tile (teg-fire); 






Neuter: cingulum (also clngulua, cingula), a belt (clng-fire); 
coagulum, rennet (com, ag-£re, to make to curdle)', exemp-lum, a 
sample (exim-fire; cf. § 70); Jaculum, a dart (jacfire); jtigulum, 
the collar-bone (Jugo-.ju«g-fire); pipulum, chirping (pipare); rfipa- 
gula (pi.), bolts (pa>/g-fire); speculum, a mirror (spficfi-re); tern- 
p-lum, a temple (for tem-ulum; comp. Ttpevos and § 70); torc-ulum, 
a wine press (torqvere). 

-pillo (1) Adjectives (comp, the Greek termination -ttAoo?, S60 
c.g. <777X0Os, &c.): simplus (only used as subst., so also 
Bimpla, simplum), single (comp, sim-plex, aemel); dUplus, double 
(duo); trlplUB. triple; qvadruplus, fourfold; octuplus, eightfold . 
These words are generally used only in neuter as substantives. 

(2) Substantives: diacl-pdlus, a learner (disc-fire); manlpulus 
(maniplus), a handful , a company of soldiers (manu-; comp, pie-, 
plenus ?); simpdlum, a ladle. 

For templum, &c. see § 859; for others, where p is apparently 
radical, see § 858. 

-bulo (<7) Feminine: fabula. a narrative (farl); fibula, a clasp S61 
(fig-ere), sdbula, an awl (su-fire); tabula, a plank, 

(Z>) Neuter: acetabulum, a cup (for vinegar ? ftceto-); concllia- 
bulum, a place for assembly (conclliOre); incdna-bula (pi.), cradle 
(in edna ); infund-Ibulum, a funnel (infund-fire); iat-ibulum, a 
hiding-place (l&tfire); mendlca-bulum (Plant, once), a beggar (men- 
dicare); nuclfrangi-bula (pi.), nutcrackers (ndc-, frang-fire); pa-bu- 
lum, fodder (pasefire); patl-bulum, a cross (patere); proatl-bulum, 
a prostitute (prostare): rutabulum, a poki r or spoon (jrd-ere ?); sabu- 
lum, gravel; sta buliun. a stall (stare); Biiffl-bulum, a square white 
veil] worn by the Vestal Virgins at a sacrifice (sub flgfire?); tin- 
tinna-bulum, a bell (tintinnare); trl-bulum. a thrashing sledge ^trl- 
tfirfire); trlentabulum (Liv. 31. 14), land assigned in payment of a 
third of a debt (trientl-); tdr-ibulum, a censer (tds-); vfina-bulum, 
a hunting-spear (venari); vestlbuium, a forecourt (origin uncertain); . 
vdca-bulum, a name (vdeftre). 

-culo(clo) 1. Adjectives, chiefly diminutival, and from i stems; .62 

(a) From nouns: acrl-eulus, testy; annl-culus, a year old (anno-); 
dulcl-culus, sweetish; fortl-culus. somewhat bold; grandl-culUB 
(Plant.), rather large; lfivi-culus. somenvkat vain; mas-culus, male 
(masi-); molll-culus, tender; pauper-culus, poor (pauper-); tfinul- 
culus, rather slight: trlstl-culus, somewhat sorrowful; turpi-cuius, 
u gly; verna-culus, (i) of slaves , (2) native (verna-). 

( b ) From verbs: ridl-culus (derldiculus), laughable (riderej; 
relculuB (Cato, Sen.), refuse (rSJIcfire). 

(c) clauculum (adv.) is adverbial accas. (clam). 

21 — 2 



Word-Form at i o x. 





Substantives: 

f/i) Masculine: almost all diminutival: 
amator-culus (Plaut.), a lover dear: ami-culus, a dear friend; 
amni-cuius, a streamlet; angvi-culus, a small snake; anser-culug 
(Col.)i a S 0S ^ tn Si arti’Culus, a joint , knuckle (artu-); asser-culus, 
a small pole; cincti-culus (Plaut.), a belt (cinctu-); cuniculus, a 
mine; hence, a burrower , viz. a rabbit (cuneo-); enei-culus (Plaut.), 
a small sword; fascl-culus, a packet; flos-culus, a flow ret; folll- 
culus, a small bag, pod; fontl-culus, a little spring; frater-culus. a 
little brother; fUni-cuius, a thin cord; gra-culus, a jackdaw (perhaps 
the c is radical); ignl-culus, a spark; lacus-culus (Col.), a small 
lake (lacu-); l&ter-culus, a small brick; 16 pus-culus, a leveret 
(lgpOs-); lintri-culus, a wherry; max-culus (martulus, Plin. ed. 
Detlef.)' a hammer; nms-culus. a little mouse , a muscle (must-); 
orbl-culus, a small dish or roller; paum-cuius, a rag (panno-); 
passer-culus, a little sparrow ; Pater-culus, a surname of Velleian 
clan; penl-culus, a brush; plscl-culus, a little fish; pontl- cuius, a 
little bridge; pulvis-culus, a little dust ; puti-culi (ph, \arr., Pest.), 
v rave pits (pdteo-) ; quaestf-culus, a small profit (qusestu-) : rflmus- 
culus, gossip (rilmoB-); seuBl-culUB (Quint.), a clause (sensu-, sen- 
sub, a sentence , Quint.); scrdbi-culus, a little trench; sirpl-culus 
(surp-, scirp-), a rush basket (sirpo-); sur-culus, a shoot (said to be 
from oiiro-, a shoot)*, testl-culus; ventrl-culus, tlse stomach; verml- 
culus, a grub: versl-culus, a short verse (versu-); utrl-culus, a little 
bag; vultl-culus, a mien (vultu-). 


( b ) l'\minine: diminutives of feminine nouns: 
aedi-cula, a chapel; ftn&ti-cula, a duckling (&ndt-); ani-cula. an 
old woman (&nu-); ipi-cula, a little bee; arbus-cula, a shrub (ar- 
bds-); aurl-cula, the external ear ; bd-cula, a heifer (b6vi-); cfi.nl- 
eula, a bitch, the dog star (c&n-, § 448); clcer-cula (clcSr-, n., but 
also defer a-, f.); claBSi-cula, a flotilla; cohorti-cula, a small troop; 
crELtl-cula, a gridiron; odti-cula, the skin; die-cula, a brief day; 
febrl-cula. a feverish attack: fldl-culas (ph). a lute , a rack ; labe- 
cula, a slight stain (labl-, lZLbes); lentl-cula, a lentil; ma.nl-cula, 
a Hale hand (manu-); mater-cula, a mother dear; mulier-cpla. 
a girl; navi-cula, * skiff; n 5 va-cula, a razor (nSvare, to rene-pf ); 
nube-cula, /i little cloud (nubi-, nilb&s); pani-cul*. a tuft (pJfro-, 
in.); parti-cula, a little bit; pelll-cula. a small skin ; plSbe-cula, the 
populace (plebe-); resti-cula, a small rope; #Pi-cula, a mull; 
Bftcflrl-cula, a little axe; sede-cula, a little seat (sedi-, Bedes); slcill- 
cula, a small sickle; spe-cula, a slight hope; subd-cnla, a shirt (from 
sub? comp, ex-u-ire); sd-cula, a little pig , a winch ( aul-, su-, 
§ 39z; also the Hyadcs from a confusion of vtiv with vs); tCgSt-I- 
cula, a little mat (tfcH-); v6pre-cula, a small briar (cf. § 430); 
vltl-CUla, a little vine ; vulpe-cula, a little fox (vulpl-, vulpSo); 
uxor-cula, a darling wife . 




' AW] Lingual Noun-Stems: -ciilo, -uucillo. 


/Neuter: (i) diminutives from nouns: 

: ':c0nyentl-ciaum, a?i assembly (conventu-); cor-culum, little 
heart ; also a surname of Scipio Nasica for his good sense (cordi-); 
comi-culum, a little horn (cornu-); corpus-culum, a particle (corpus-) ; 
crdpus-culum, twilight (comp, crdpdro-. Kve<jsas ); fenus-culum. 
a little interest (fends-); g&lerl-culum (Suet.), a s??iall cap (galero): 
gSni-culum, a little knee (gfinu-); hdlus-culum, a bit of vegetable; 
Jdcus-culum. a small liver (jecds-); later-culum, a list (later-, masc. 
a brick) ; latus-culum. a small side; milnus-culum, a small present; 
dpus-culum, a small work; os-culum, a pretty mouth , a kiss; ossi¬ 
culum, a small bone; raudus-culum, a bit of metal; reti-culum, a 
small net; tuber-culum, a small bump; tus-culum, a bit of incense; 
vas-culum, a small vessel; ulcus-culum, a small sore . 


§L 


(2) from verbs (chiefly) : 

admlniculiun, a prop (comp, ad manum); amlc-ulum, a mantle 
(where cis radical; amlclre); bd-cultim, a staff (comp. /3 (iKrpov , ftat- 
vco) ; cena-culum, a dining-room , an upper room (centre), crdplta-culum, 
a rattle (crepltare); cubi-culum. a chamber (ettba-, cubare); curri¬ 
culum a course (curr-dre); ddvert-iculum, a bypath \ an inn (devert- 
Sre); dlluc-ulum, daybreak (dildce-sc-fire); everr-iculum, a drag-net 
(everrdre); fer-culum a bier, a tray (fer-re); gubema-culum (gu- 
bernaclum), a helm (gubernare); hlbema-culum, a winter lodging 
(hlbemare); incern-Iculum, a sieve (IncemSre); lrridi-culum, a 
laughing-stock (irridere); jenta-culum, breakfast (jentare); mlra- 
culum, a wonder (mirari); dper-cuium, a lid (dpdrire): ora-culum 
(oraclum), a divine utterance (ora-re); pdri-culum (perlclum), a 
trial \ risk (comp, pdri-tus); perpend-iculum, a plumb line (as if 
from perpendere); pia-culum, an expiation (piare); pd-ctLlum (p5- 
clum), a cup (comp, pd-tus), prdpugna-culum, a bulwark (pro- 
pugna-re); rdcepta-culum, a magazine, a retreat (recepta re); 
rddiml-culum, a necklace (rSdlml-re); rdtlna-cula (pi.), reins (rfitl- 
uere); sse-culiun (ssBClum), a generation ( a sowing / sa-. sCrore); 
sar-culum, a hoe (sarire); sena-culum (Varr.) a senate ball (comp, 
sdnatus); specta-culum, a sight (spectare); spira-culum. a breathing- 
hole (spira-re); subllga-culum, a waistband (subllga-re); sustenta¬ 
culum (Ta<\), a support (suatenta-re) ; taberna-culum, a tent (ta- 
berna-); terrl-eula (pi.), bugbears (terrere); tdma-culum (toma- 
clum), a sausage (comp, to/ut/); torc-ulum, a press (torqvere); 
vdb-i-culum, a carriage (vdh-dre); vta-culum (vincium), a bond 
(vincire); umbra-culum, a shady place , a parasol (umbra-re). 

-im-ciilo i.e. -ciilo suffxed to stems (real or presumed) in -dn. £ 6 * 
Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: av-unculus. a mother's brother (4vo-, a grand¬ 
father)] caib-un-cuius, a small coal (carbdn-); cent-un-culus, a 
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Word-Formation. 


[Book 



■. 1/7 patchwork (centon-); fur-un-culus, a petty thief (ftir-); hi 
nn-rfli'Mia, a poor fellow (h6m&n-); lafcr-un-culus, a footpad , a pawn 
iir draughts (latron-); ISn-un-culus, (i) a young pander; (2) a 
skiff; pect-un-culu 3 , a small scallop (pectfin-); p 6 ta 3 -un-culu 3 
(]uv.), a small leg of pork (p8t-a-sdn-); pugi-un-culus, a small 
dagger (pugion-); ran-un-culus, a tadpole (rana-); serm-un-culus, 
tittle-tattle (sermon-); tir-un-culus, a young beginner (tTron-). 


(f) Feminine: chiefly diminutives of substantives in -tion 
(-sion); frequent in Cicero: 

aedifica-tiun-cula, a small building; ambula-tiun-cula, a short 
walk; as s enta-tiun-eula, a bit of flattery; cau-tiun-cula, a sweet 
song; cap-edun-cula, a small bowl (capedon-); cap-tiun-cula, a 
quibble; car-un-cula, a piece of flesh (caxdn- nom. caro); cena-tiun-cula 
(Plin. Epl), a small dining-room; commo-tiun-cula, a slight disturb¬ 
ance; con-tiun-cula, a short harangue; concld-siun-cula, a quibbling 
argument; contrac-tiun-cula, a slight oppression; dQm-un-cula (Val. 
Max.), a small house (ddmu-); icttn-cula (Suet.), a little image 
(«i<o^-); im-agun-cula (Suet. cf. Cic. An. 6. 1. §. 25), a little like¬ 
ness (imag6n-); interroga-tiun-cula, a slsort question; lec-tiun-cula, 
a little reading; lfeg-iun-cula, a small legion (legion-); mor-aiun-cula 
(Plaut.), a soft bite (morsu-); occa-siun-cula (Plaut.), a neat ofpor- 
tunity; offcn-Biun-cula, a slight offence; 6r£-tlun-cula, a little speech; 
posses-siun-cula, a small possession; quaes-tiun-cula, a trifling 
question; r&-tiun-cula, a little account; rfiga-tiun-cula, a little ques¬ 
tion; sea-siun-cula, a little sitting; vir-gun-cula, a little girl 
(virgOn-) ; and others. 


( c ) Neuter: mendaci-unculum (only abl. plur.), afb. 


-us-ciilo i.e. culo- suffixed to the stem of the comparative degree: 864 
alti-us-culus (Suet.), somewhat high; compl-us-cull (pi.), 
pretty many; duri-us-culuB (Plin.), somewhat harsh; grandi-us-cula 
(f., Ter. Andr . 81 5 ), pretty well grown-up; llqvldi-us-cuius (Plant.), 
sojLer; longi-us-culuB. rather long; maj-us-culUB, somewhat greater; 
mell-us-culus, somewhat better; mln-us-culufl, rather less; nitldi- 
us-culus (Plant.), somewhat shiny; plus-culus, somewhat more y 
several; putldi-ua-culus, somewhat more disagreeable; tardi-uo- 
cuIub, somewhat slow; uncti-us-milus (Plaut.), somewhat unctuous. 

So the adverb cS18ri-us-cule (Corn.), somewhat more quickly. 

-gd-tilo- m 6 n-Mula, a jackdaw; nltedula, a dormouse; qver- L 65 
qvedula, a kind of duck. 

-ull-tilo paullfiJus, very little , also as surname. 866 

i.e. iilo added to diminutives in ello (forgriilo); agel- 
lulus (Catul.), a little field (figello-); bellulus (Plant.), 


-ell-tilo 



m.] Lingual Noun-Stems: -useuio, -eliftlo, -lio. 



(NS . 

* * pretty (bello-); cist-ellula, a little box (clstella-); la: 

luln (Petr.), a nietal plate (lammlna-); puellula, a little 
girl (puella); tenellulus, delicate (tgnSro-). 


ill-uio i.e. ulo suffixed to diminutives in -illo. 

ancillula, a little handmaid (ancilla-); pauxillulus, 'very 
sfnall (pauxillo-). 


(i) Adjectives: aqvllus, dark-coloured; mutilus, muti- 867 
la ted, esp. having lost a horn (comp. /urtXos); nub-ilus, 
cloudy (niibi-): rutilus, auburn , also as surname ; and see 

§ 424. 


(2) Substantives: 

ft q Vila, an eagle; j lib Hum, a wild cry; ptimilug, a dwarf; 
sandftplla, a common bier; sibilus, a hiss, whistle; si- 
mU 3 L,fne wheat flour. 

-alio cftballus, a hack; callum, thick skin; gall a, a gall nut: 8f.s 
gallus, a cock; intervallum (part between the palisades ), 
interval (Inter, vallo-); palla, a cloak; vallus, ( 1 ) a winnowing fan 
(vanuo); (2) a stake (comp. r;Xo? T § 91); vallum, a palisading. 

Proper names: HispalluB (Hispftnulus); MessaUa (Messanilla); 
Ralla (ranftla?). 

-aullo pauiius, a little , few (pauco-) : also as surname. 

-olio abolla a thick woollen gown (comp. aVa£oX?J); collum, 
a neck; cftrolla, a garland (for c&ronula); ollus, that 
(old form of ilie, § 373); olla (aula), a pot; persolla (Plant, once), 

I, tee mask (for peraonula); Gollus (sOlus), alone (comp. JXor, Ion. 
ouXoc). 

-ul-lo (1) Adjectives: pullus, dusky; sfttulluB (Varr. once). 
sated (sftturo-); ullus, any (ftno-). 

(2) Substantives: (a) appellatives: ampulla, a flask (for am- 
P&r£ila); betulla, birch-tree; bulla, a bubble , a stud; cucullns, a houd; 
htimullua, a manikin (for hOmon-, cf. § 449); lonullus (Plant. Pern. 

II. 25), a little pander (lenon-); mSdulla, the marrow , pith (comp. 
mSdio-); mullus, a mullet; pullus, a young animal\ esp. a chick; 
trulla, a ladle (trua-). 

(b) Proper names: Catullus for Cfttftnulua; LilcuIUia; Mftrullii 3 
for Maronulua; Kullus; Tertullus; Tibullus; Tullus. 

Sulla for sOrula, little calf of leg. 

-el-lo Usually arises from the diminutival suffix and assimila- 8Ge 
tion of the preceding consonant (§ 176. j), so that it is 
= -gr&lo, -Antllo, or the doubly diminutival -ftltllo. 

Cf § 213. 5. 




/Jr a 


Word-Formation. 



i. 


Adjectives: 



bellus, pretty (b 5 no-); gSmellus, twin (gSmino-); intfigellus, 
tolerably sound (integero-); miscellus (rare), mixed (comp, miscere); 
mlsellus, pitiable (misSro-); mollicellus (Catull.), soft (molliciilo-); 
nftvellus, new (ndvo-); pulcellu8,/>r£'//)' and little (pule^ro-); rUbellus, 
reddish (rubtro-); t&nellus, delicate (t6n6ro-). 


J 


2. Substantives: 

(a ) Masculine: dgellus, a small field (agdro-); anellus, a little 
ring (anulo-); angellus (Lucr.), a small corner (angttlo-); asellus, 
an ass's colt (SLsmo-); cancelli (pi.), a grating or bars; catellus, 
a puppy (citulo-); cultellus, a small knife (culVro-); llbellus, a 
pamphlet , petition , &C. (libcro-); locellus, a little compartment ( 16 - 
culo-); Ocellus, a dear little eye (dculo-); pOpellus, the rabble 
(p6pulo-); porcellus, a little pig (porculo-); puellu 3 , a boy (puCro-); 
rastellus, a small rake (rastero-; cf. § 369); vltellus, the yolk of an 
egg (vltiilo-, a calf). 

Proper names : Marcellus (marco-, marciilo-); Mfitellus. 

Columella (vid. infr.); D61abella (vid. infr.); FOnestella (vid. 
infr.); Ofella, (vid. infr.). 

( b ) Feminine: c2Lmella, a wine cup (c&mSra-, a *vault\) \ c&pella, 
a shegoat (c&ptra-); catena, a small chain (catena-) ; cella, a store¬ 
room; clltellse (pi.), panniers; cOliimella, a small pillar (cOlum/ma-) ; 
dextella, a Utile right hand (dext^ra-); d 61 abella, a small pickaxe; 
(dOlabra-); fabella, a short story (f&bflla); Amelia (Catull.), a girl 
(femlna-); fenestella, a little window (fSnestra-) ; fisc ell a, a small 
basket (flsclna-.); lamella (Sen.), a plate of metal (lamina-); mi- 
tella, a pot (m&tula-); mltella, a turban (mitcra-); numella, a 
fetter; 6fella, a little bit; (offula); dpella, light work (Opfira) ; 
pagella, a short page (pSglna-); patella, a small dish (patina-); 
pr6cella, a storm (comp. procell&re); puella, a girl (pufira-) ; scu- 
tella, a small dish (scutra-) ; sella, a chair (sedi-) ; sltella, a ballot 
urn (flltOla-); sportella, a little basket (sportula-); Stella, a star 
(atfera- ? comp, dorep-, Engl, star); tabella, a tablet , esp, for 
writing or voting (tabula-); tessella. a little cube (tessera-); tur- 
belln (pi. Plaut.), a stir (turba-); umbella, a sunshade (umbra-); 
volsell® (pi.), tweezers (comp, volso-, vellSre). 

( c ) Ncut-er; almost all diminutives of neuters in -ro: 

castellum, a fort; cSrfcbellum, a small brain; duellum (bellum), 
war (duo); flabellum. a small fan; flagellum, a scourge; lfibellum, 
a pretty lip (labro-); labellum, a bathing tub (lS/r^bra-); lucellum, 
a small gain; macellum, meat market (orig. unknown); plostellum, 
a small waggon; roatellum (Col., Plin.), a small beak; sacellum, a 
shrine; scalpellum, a lancet. 






hcbpi VII] Lingual Noun-Stems: 


-ello, -iHo. 



In some cases for -inulo-; in others from words Wi 
i; e.g. ovi-, lapld-, &c.: in others probably (from false 
analogy) appended directly as a diminutival suffix. 


i. Adjectives: 

aliqvantillus (Plaut. once), some little (allquanto-); ovillus, of 
sheep (6vi-); pauxillus, little (pauco-); pusillus, very small (comp, 
pusus very rare, a hoy); quantillus, how very small (quanto-); 
suillus, of swine (su-); tantillus, so very little (tanto-). 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: c&mlllus, a youth-priest; caplllus, the hair of 
the head; c&tlllus, a small bowl (catino-); codicilli (ph), a (writing) 
note (cod6c-); frltillus, a dice box; hadillus, a little kid (haedo-); 
lapillus, a little pebble (lapld-) ; lupillus, a small lupine (lUpIno-); 
pastillus, a lozenge; paxillus (Plin., Col.), a peg; penlclllua, a paint 
brush (penlctilo-); pugillus (rare), a handful (pug/no-) ; pul villus, 
a little cushion (pulvino-); pdplllus, a ward (pdpo-) ; villus, a tuft 
of hair . 

Proper names: Camillus (see above); Faustillus (Faustlno-); 
Pulvillus (pulvxno-); Regillus (regulo-): Rufillus (Rdfino-); and 
others. Also Axilla (vid. infr,); RavlUa (ravus, gray ?). 

(b) Feminine: ancilla, a handmaid; angvilla, an eel (angvl-); 
argllla, white clay (from apyiWos, comp. dpya-, white ); armlllcQ 
(pi-), bracelets (armo-, shoulder ); axilla (orig. form of ala qcc. to 
Cic. Or. 4?, but see § 871), armpit (axi-); fi villa, glowing ash; 
fritilla, gruel used at sacrifices; furcilla, a little fork (furca-); ma- 
milla, a breast (mamma-); maxilla (cf. Cic. Or. 45), a jawbone 
(comp. pay-, pa(T<ra >, knead); papilla, a teat (comp, p&pula); pls- 
trilla, a mill (pistrin.;-); papilla a female ward , tlse pupil of the 
eye(pilpa-); scintilla, a spark; squllla, a shrimp; stilla, a drop (comp, 
stiria, icicle ); tonaillce (pi.), tosillEB (C. N. 1).), the tonsils; villa, 
a country-house (vico- ?). 

Proper names: c. g. D&mitilla (comp. Pomttto-); Druailla 
(Druso-); Livilla (Livla-); Priscilla (Prlsco-); Procilla (Proculo-); 
Quintllla (Quinto-) ; Rufilla (ROflno); and others. 

(c) Neuter: b&cillum. a small stick (baculo-); b&tillum, a f re¬ 
pan; osclllum, a little image of a face (osculum); pistiUum, a pestle 
(comp, pisto-, participle of pins-gre); pOcillum, a cup (poculo-); 
qu&Billum, a wool basket (comp, qualo-); Baiillum. a salt-cellar 
(s&lino-); sc&billum (scabellum), a footstool, castanet played by foot 
(scamno-, cf. § 78.T); BlgiUum, a seal (algno-); speclllum, a probe 
(Bpfic-gre: comp, speculum); tggillum, a covering (tgg-6re), tlgil- 
lum, a little beam (tigno-); vexlllum, a banner (v6h-6re; comp, 
velum). 



* ■ G >;\ 

Word-Formation. 

V The lonp; vowel is probably due to the 
longer forms (see Cic. Or. 45). 

51 a, a wing-(for axula?); zn&la, a jaw (for maxula? 
§ 870. 2, b.) ; malUB, a mast ; pdlus, a stake; pala, a spade ; 
qualum (also plur. quail), a hamper (for quagulum? 
comp. quagiUum) ; ecalse (pi.), stairs (for scand-ulre ?) ; 
talus, an ankle . 

Proper name : Aliala (comp. 51 a; and v 6 h 5 mens with vemens. 
-aulo caulae (pi.), holes (cavo-). 

-olo cclum, a sieve; solus, alone (see soil us). 

-fllo cucuIub, a cuckoo; ciilus, i.q. anus; millus, a mule . 

-selo caelum, heaven ; caelum, a graving tool. 



“ gl ° A (a) feminine. In some the suffix is appended to the s 72 
(-ello )) s | m pi e verb-stem; in some to the past participle; in some 
to other forms. (Lachmann draws from early MSS. the 
use of writing double 1 if the syllable preceding e be 
short.) 

candela, a candle (candSre, to glitter)', cautela (Dig.), a security 
(cauto-); cicendela, a glow-worm (a rustic name reduplicated from 
candela?); clientela, protection (client!-); corrupt 51 a, a corruption 
(corrupto-); custodela (Plaut. and ap. Gaj.), guardianship (cus- 
tod-); l&qvella, speech (lbqvi); muatela, a weasel; nitela, a dor¬ 
mouse; obsgqvella, co?nplaisance (obaSqvi); qvfirella, a complaint 
(qvSri); s 8 quell a (rare), a follower (sSqui); suadela, persuasion 
(suadgre); sdtSla, an artifice (suto-); tela, a web (for tcxftla?); 
tdtela, guardianship (tdto-). 

(b) neuter; mantClum, a cloak; prSlum, a press (pr 6 m- 5 re); 
t 61 mn, a dart; velum, a sail (for v6h-ulum?). 


-Do filum, a thread; hflum, a trifle; pila, a pillar; pilum, 873 

a pestle , a heavy pike (pia-6re); anus (for slmttlus?), 
pug-nosed. 


ii. Stems ending in - 11 . 

With few exceptions all derivatives in -li are, at least primarily, 
adjectives. 

-11 bills (f.), bile; callls (m. f.), a path; caulis or cClia (m.), B71 

a stalk (from Kav\ofi.)\ collia (m.), a hill (comp, cul-men, 
c 61 umna); feles (f.), a cat; follia (m.), a bag , bellows; mseles (f.), 
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gA Lingual Noun-S'ferns: -51 o See.] -li, -1, -bln 

' 7 ’ \ : mille (n)., a thousand; m 61 es (f.), a shapeless mass; molAs" 

(adj.). soft (ccmp. /xaX-a*o?) ; peUis (f.). a skin; proles (f.), offspring 
(pro, 61 ere, to grow) ; vaJlia (f,), a valley ; villa (adj.), cheap. 


Sl 


_1 fel (n., stem fell-), gall (comp. *0X09); mel (n., stem 

mell-), honey (comp. peXt); aal (m. or n.), salt (comp. 
craAoy); sol (m.), the stm (comp. 

*s 61 consul, a colleague ?; exul ; an exile . Comp, prsesul, a 

dancer in front (salire). 

-dl («) from verbal stems: Og-Uls, nimble , active (ag-$re); 87s 

debilis, weak (de. habilis); lacilis. do-able , easy (fad- 
re); frOg-iliB, frail (£ra;?g-Sre) ; h&bilis, manageable , apt (habere); 
nUb-ilis, marriageable (nub-6re) ; sorbilis (Cels. &c.), suckaNr 
(sorbgre); strlgllls (f.), a scraper (string-ere) ; dt-ilis, useful (flt-1). 

(b) from nouns and others: gracilis, thin; hum-ills, lowly 
(hiimo-. the ground ): n6veusUes (nl.V the New Gods (opposed to 
Dii indigotes; comp. n6vo-): parills (I ; ucr.,Ov.), like (pari-); aim- 
ilia, like (comp, sim plex, s&m-el, &c,, aua ) ; stSr-ilia, barren ; ftten- 
sile (chielly in neut. pi. as subst.), usable (flti-). 


-bl-li All from verbs, or verbal forms: usually with a passive 876 
signification : 


(1) with short vowel preceding suffix: 

Ollbills, nourishing , nourishable (01-6re); condflclbilis, advanta¬ 
geous (condilc-Sre); crSdlbllis, credible (crSd-6re); hombilia, exciting 
a shudder (horrSre); impatlbillB, insufferable (in, pOt-i); lntellSgl- 
bilia (Sen.), mentally cognisable (inteU6g-6re); reBtlbiliB, of land 
sown or tilled every year (re, Bl-Bt-Sre); atObllis, steady (store); ter- 
rlbills, frightful (terrere); vendlbilis, saleable (vend-Sre); vtuclbiUs, 
win-able (vinc-Bre); utlbilis (Plant., Ter.), serviceable (ttt-i). 


(2) with 0 preceding suffix: 

admlra-bills, wonderful; feaua-biliB, equals equable; sequIpirO- 
bilia (Plaut.), comparable; affO-bills, affable; amO-bllls, loveable; 
commendO-biliB, praiseworthy; congr8gO-bilis (Cic. once), grega¬ 
rious; delectO-bilis (Tac.), delightful; desidBrO-bilia, desirable; de- 
teatO-bills, execrable; d&ma-bma (Hor., Ov.), tameable; dOrO-bUlB, 
lasting; emendO-billa, capable of correction; exOra-bills, that may be 
talked over; fOvCrO-bilis, popular (favorOre not u«d); hObltO-bilis, 
habitable; h6n0ra-bilis (Cic. once), complimentary ; Imlta-biliB, imit - 
able; impBnetrO-biliB, impenetrable; impiacO-bilia, unappeasable; ln- 
SnarrO-bilis, indescribable; inexGra-bilia inexorable; tnexplIcO-bilia. 
inexplicable; inexpugna-bili b, impregnable; innOniSrO-bUifl, countless; 
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Word-Form ATroN. 



bills, navigable; opta-bilis, desirable; pfinfitra-bills, penetrable , pene¬ 
trating (penetrare); placa-bills, appeasable; prsestabilis, preeminent; 
pr&ba-bilis, probable, acceptable; sana-bilis, curable; specta-bilis, 
i visible , notable; tracta-bilis, manageable; vfingra-bilis, venerable; 
vlSia-bllls, violable; and others. 

(3) with long vowel (other than a) preceding the suffix: 

dSle-tills (Mart.), destructable; dissfilfl-bills, dissoluble (dissolv- 
fire); fie-bilis, lamentable; igno-bilis, undistinguished (in, no-sc-fire): 
inexple-bilis, insatiable; mo-bilis, moveable , changeable (m&vere); 
no - bills, famous, noble (no-sc-fire); sfipfili-bilis (Plaut. once), burn¬ 
able (sfipfill-re); vfilft-bills, rolling, fluent (volv-gre). 


~ 1 11 1 J ^ appended to stem of past participle (except 877 

^ r in possibilis): 


flexibilis, pliant; plauslbilis, praiseworthy; persuaslbilis (Quint.), 
persuasive; possibilis (Quint, and Dig.), possible (pot-, posse); sen- 
sibills (Sen.), perceivable by senses. 



i.e. li appended to stem of supine or past participle. It 878 
denotes possibility and quality (not action): 


al-tllis, fattened (al-fire); coc-tilis, baked (coqv-fire); compac- 
tilis (Plin.), thick-set (comping-fire ); diffiis-iliB (Lucr.), expansive 
(diffLU/dere); elec-tills (Plaut.), choice (ellg-fire); fer-tilis, fertile 
(fer-re); fic-tilis, made by potters (fig-fire); fls-silis, cleavable (fi>;d- 
fire); flex-ills, pliant (fleet-fire); fos-sills, dug up (ffidfi-re); ftt-sills, 
molten (fu//d-gre); fut-tllis, brittle , frothy , untrustworthy (from 
obsolete fu-gre = fundere ? the doubled t being indicative of the 
length of the syllable); mis-sllis, tnissile (mitt-fire); nex-1113, tied 
(nect-gre); pen-sills, hanging (pend-ere); plec-tills (Plaut. once), 
woven (plect-fire); ra-silis, scraped (rad-fire); scan-sills (Plin.), 
climb-able (scand-fire); sec-tills, cut-able , cut (sficare); sen-sills, 
sentient (sentlre); ses-sills, fit for sitting , dwarf (sfidere); s 61 fl-tUis 
(Suet.), capable of dropping to pieces (solv-fire); su-tilis, sewed toge¬ 
ther (fju-gre); tac-tills (Lucr.), touch-able (ta//g-6re); tex-tllls, 
woven (tfig-6re); ton-Bilis, tlxit may be dipt (tondere); tor-tills, 
twisted (torqvere); vi-tilis, platted (viere); and some others. 

supellex (for supellectills, furniture (properly coverings ? super 
lectnm; or odd-gatherings ? super, lfig-fire, comp. Putt, Etynu For. 
u. 545) ed. 2 ). 
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Lingual Noun-Stems: -bill, -tm (sin), ail. 

(i) from verbs: 

plIc-S,trilis (Plin.), that may be folded (pllc^-re); vers-at- 
ilis, revolving, 'versatile (versa-re) ; vol-it-ilis, winged 
(v 51 a-re). 


(2) from nouns: 

dqv-atilis, living in water (dqva-); ferr- Stills (Plant.), of slaves 
often fettered, living in iron (ferro-); fid vi-at ills, belonging to a river 
(fltfvio-)'; pluviatilis (Cels.), of ram-water (pluvia-); piscatum 
hamatilem ct saxatilem (Plaut. Rnd. 299), fishing with hooks and 
on rocks (homo-, saxo-); umbr-atilis, in the shade (umbra-). 

-all 1. Adjectives: 

Sdltl-alis, on entering office (H&ltvi -'); aeqv-alis. level (seqvo-); 
ambarv-alis (Fest.), that goes round the fields (amb, arva); cinlm- 
alls, having life (Snlma-); ann-alis, for a year , relating to a year 
(anno-); arv-aits, only of the college called Fratres arvales (arvo-); 
augur-alls, of augurs (augur-); austr-ilis, southern (austro-); 
blpfid-alis, two feet long (bis, p6d-); brum-alls, of mid-winter 
(briima-); ciplt-alis, of the head , deadly (cSpiit-); centumvir-alis, 
of the court of tlx Hundred men (centum, vlro-); cftmltl-alis, of the 
assembly (cftmltio-); conjectOr-alis, conjectural (conjectiira-) ; con- 
jug-alls (Col., Tac.), of marriage (copjiig-); conviv-alis, of a 
dinner party (convlva-); corp6r-alis (Sen., Oig.), of the body 
(corp6s-); crln-alis (Verg., Ov.), of the hair (crini-); Dlalls of the 
day-god , i.e. Jupiter (die-); dot-alls, belonging to a dowry (dOti-); 
6stirl-alls (Plaut.), of hunger (esfirle-); extempdr-alis (Quint., 
&c.), extemporaneous (ex, tempOre); fat-alls, of the fates . de tined , 
fatal (fato-); fer-alls, of the dead ; F 16 r-alls, of the Flower God¬ 
dess (flSra-); fluvl-alis (Verg., Col.), of a river (fluvlo-); frug¬ 
al!- (only in comp, and sup.), thrifty (flrilg-); fulgur-alla (Cic. 
once), of lightning (fulgur-); furi-alis, of the furies, raging (fiiria-); 
g6n6r-aiis, of a class, general (ggnus-); geni-alis, of tlx Genius, 
joyful, nuptial (gfinlo-); gfinlt-alis, of birth or generation (gSnlto-); 
greg-alls, of the herd , common (grSg-); hiSm-alis, of winter (hi6m-); 
his trIOn-alls (Tac.), of an actor , stagy (histrion-); hosplt-alls. of a 
guest or host (hospgt-); lUibgr-alis. unworthy of a freeman (in, 
UbSro-); Infitl-aliB, consisting of a denial (infltia-): leg-alis (Quint.). 
of the law (Wg-); Jddlci-aUa, of the courts of justice (jadicio-); 
J fig-alls, of a yoke (JCigo-); jflrldicl-alls, relating to a question of 
rightful conduct (Jus- dic-Sre ; cf. Corn. I. 14); llb§r-all8, of a free¬ 
man (llb&ro-), libr-fills (Plin., Col.), of a pound (libra-); lustr-alls, 
of purification (lustro-); mSjnValis, for the hand (manu-); marlt 
alls, of married persons (marito-); Marti-alis, of Mars (mart!-); 
matrOn-olls, matronly (matrona-); m6r-alis (first formed by Cic.), 
of conduct (m6s-); mort-alls, subject to death , human (mortl-); mdr- 



Word-Formation. 



[.zW'fgT 

-alls, nntnwfl ^ J 


of/walls (muro-); nat-Slis, of birth (nato-); ndtur-alis, natbrefl i 
(nspfa-); nav-alis, of ships (navi-); nSmBr-alis, of groves (ne¬ 
mos-): niv-alis, of snow (nivi-); nupti-alis, of a wedding (nuptia-); 
pac-alis (Ov.), of peace (pact-); pdrent-alis, of parents (p&renti-); 
(Lucr.) pSngtr-alis, penetrating (pgnGtra-re) innermost (from an as¬ 
sumed pSngtrum?); pldr-alis (Quint.), plural (plusi-); pldvl-alis, 
rainy (pluvia-); princip-alis. of the chief chief (princgp-); provin- 
ci-aiis. of a province (provincia-): pute-alis, of a well (puteo-) ; 
qvalis, of what kind (quo-); qvlnqvenn-alls, happening every five 
years (quinqve, anno-); r&tion-alis, having or belonging to reason 
(ration-); reg-alis, kingly (reg-); sesqvlpgd-alis, a foot and a half 
in measure (sesquipgd-); sBci-alis, of companions or allies (sficio-); 
spgci-alis (Sen., Quint.), special (specie-); tails, such (to-, comp, 
tam, turn): tempgr-alis, of time; also post-Aug. temporary (tem¬ 
pos-); tneatr-alis, theatrical (theatro-); triumph-alls, triumphal 
(triumpho-); vectlg-alis, of taxes , tax-paying; vSn-alis, for sale 
(veno-); virgin-alls, maidenly (vtrgon-): vit-alis, of life , long-lived 
(vita-); voc-alis, voiceful (voc-) and others. 


2. Substantives: many of these stems are also used as adjec¬ 
tives, some of which are given above: 

(a) Masculine: ann-alis, a history (anno-); can-alls, a conduit 
(comp, canna, a reed ?); cdmlti-alis, an epileptic (c&mltio-); contd- 
bern-alis, a comrade (com, tdbema-); COrl-alis, a man of the 
district (curia-); feti-alls, a priest ambassador; majalis, a barrow- 
L : nat-filis, a birthday: nat-ales (pi.), Uncage (nato-); riv-alis, a 
rival, i.e. a person living o/z the same stream as another (rivo-); 
sfidalis, a mate. 

Proper names: Juvgn-alis (juvgn-); Nat-alis (vid. supr.). 

(b) Neuter (cf. §424): animal, a breathing thing (anima-); 
augur-ale, the augurial tent (augur); Baccdn-al, a place for rites of 
Bacchus (as if from Baccano-. Baccho-); bident-al, a place conse¬ 
crated, because struck by lightning (called from sheep sacrificed , 
bidenti-?); cfiplt-al, a capital crime (capdt-); cervic-al, a bolster 
(cervic-); cublt-al, an elbow-cushion (cublto-); dent-alia (pi.), 
ploug/j-irons (denti-); f6c-ale, a neckcloth (fauci-); front-alia (pi.), 
front Iris (fionti-); gfinu-alia (pi. Ov. once), garters (gfinu-); td- 
perc-al, a place sacred to Pan (Luperco-); mindt-al, mincemeat 
(mlnuto-); pgngtr-ale, a sanctuary (see above, § 880, r); pute-al, 
a stone curb round a well (puteo-); qvadrant-al, a firkin (really 
5j a measure containing a fourth , quadrant!-, of some other 
measure); r&m-alia (pi.), twigs (rdmo-); sedt-ale (I.iv. once), a 
leathern thong (aedto-); spons-alia (pi.), a betrothal (spon 30 -); 
t6r-al, a couch-valance (tdro-); tribdn-al, a judgment-seat (tri- 
bdno-^; vectlgal, a tax (cf. § 963). 



vj Lingual Noun-Stems: -ail, -mi, -El. (■.£■? 

b jj fr-/-. - - - 

s&qA Iso many names of feasts; in the plural neuter (cf. § 42^ 
jQPKb Time of the year, when fixed, is here added as well as the name 
oF the god or goddess, which however appears sometimes to be an 
invention of the Roman etymologers. See Mommsen, Corp. Inscr . 
R. 0771 . i. pp. 375 — 410 -) 

Agonalia, Jan. 9, Mar. 17, Dec. 11 (of sacrifice? aggre; comp. 
ilywv ?) Angeronalia, Dec. 21 (Angerona); BaccanaUa (Ba^os); 
Carmentalia, Jan. 11 and 15 (Carmentis) ; CeriaUa, Apr. 19 (Cfires); 
Compitalia, ■ feast of the Cross Roads (compito-) ; Consualia, Aug. 
21, and Dec. 15 (Comma, stem conso-); Feralia (but FSralia. Ov.) 
.All Saints' Day , Feb. 21. (fer-re, to bring offerings) ; Floralia, Apr. 
21 (Flora); Fontlnalia (Fontanalia), Feast of Water Springs (fonti-) ; 
Fornacalia, Oven day (Fornax); Furrinalia, Jul. 25 "(Furrina); 
Larentalla (Larentinalia), Dec. 23 (Acca Larentia); Liber alia, 
Mar. 17 (Liber); Lupercalla, Feb. 15 (Liipercus); Matralia, Jan. ir 
(Mater Matuta, Mother dawn\)\ Meditrinalia, Oct. 11 (Vair. L. L. 
6. 21); Neptilnalia, Jul. 23 (Neptdnus); Opalia, Dec. 29 (Ops); 
Paganalia, Village festivals (pag&no-); Parentalia, Feb. 13—21, 
sacred to the dead (parentare, to sacrifice) ; Portunalla, Aug. 17 
(Portunus) ; Qulrinalla, Feb. 17 (Qulrinus); Robigalia, Apr. 25, 
Mildew day (Robigo) ; Saturnalia, Dec. 17—19 (Satumus); Ter- 
minalia, Feb. 23, Boundary day (Terminus); Vestalia, Jun. 9 
(Vesta); Vinalia, Apr. 23, Aug. 19, Wine day; Volcanalia, Aug. 
23 Volcanus); Volturnalia, Aug. 27 (Voltumus). 

-ail curu-lis, of a chariot (cf. I,. 24. 18), hence (cf. Gell. 3. 

18) sella curulls, an official chair (curru-); gd-iilis (usual¬ 
ly in n. pi.), eatable ffid-gre); pgd-uUs (Ulp .). for the feet 
(p6d-); trlbu-lis (subst. m.), a tribes-man (tribu-). 

-£1I crfld-elis, cruel (crildo-, raw) ; flde-lis, faithful (fide-) • 

infidelis, unfaithful; patru-elis, of (i. e. descended from) 
a fathers brother (patruo-). 

-Hi I. Adjectives: SLa-Uis, of an old woman (Anu-); clvills, 

of a citizen (civi-) ; 6r-ilis, of a master (Sro- or hgro-); 
exEUs (contr. for exlgllis), small; f&br-ilis, of a workman (fabro-); 
gent-ills (adj., only post-Aug.), of a clan (gonti-); host-ilia, of an 
enemy (host!-); Juvgn-ilis (also Jdvgnaiia. Verg., Suet.), youthful 
(Jfivfin-); pu©r-ilis, of a boy (pufiro-); scurr-His, buffoon-like 
(scurra-); sgn-ilis, of old people (sSn-); serv-Ilis, slavish (Bervo-) ■ 
subtlliB (tor Bubtexiiis), suitable for woof (cf. § 113), fine' vlr-llis 
of a man (vlro-). ' 1 

2. Substantives: (a) masculine: ^d-llls, commissioner of Pub¬ 
lic Buildings (aedi-); Aprilis, the opening month (from the bursting 
of vegetation. ApSiire); Qvint-UIs, the fifth month, i.e. July 
(quinto-); Sextills, the sixtu month, i.e. August (sexto-). 
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Word-Formation. 
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un, csed 


(b ) Neuter: anclle, otW shield (for ancldile; am, csedS] 
bSv-Ue or bubile, an ox-stall (bbv-, § 76); capr-ile, a goat-stall 
(c&pro-); cub-ile, a bed (cubare) ; Sqv-ile, a horse-stable (gqvo-); 
fen-ilia (pl.)» haylofts (feno-); haBt-ile, a spear shaft , spear (basta-); 
incite, a cut , i.e. a ditch (for incldile, incld-6re); mant-ilia (pi., 
also mantelia), napkins (manu-?); mon-ile, a necklace ; 6v-ile, a 
sheepfold (6vi-); Par-ilia (pi.), feast of Pales (Pali- cf. § 176, 7); 
sfid-Uc, a seat (s€d-§re, sedi-); suovetaur-ilia (pi.), a swine-sheep- 
and-bull sacrifice (su-, 6vi-, tauro-). 


Compound stem-endings: -llco, § 771; -ulento, § 793; -ultu, 
§800; -lenti § f 807; -loso, -Iculoso, § 814; -ileno, -lino, §§ 837, 
841; -Ilagon, § 845; -ullblo, -elliilo, -illulo, -alio, -aullo, -olio, -ullo, 
-ello, -illo, §§ 865—869; -lio, -alio, -Slio, -illio, § 937 — 939 ^ 949 - 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LINGUAL NOUN STEMS (Continued). 
iii. Stems ending in -ro. 

-ro Preceded by r. (Stems with other letters, whether radi- E83 

cal or suffixal, preceding r will be found below.) 

(a) Masculine: barrus, an elephant; Burras (cf. § 73); carrus, 
a waggon; cirrus, a curl; scurra, a buffoon. 

(b) Feminine: 3. c err a, an incense box; coitus, the Turkey oak; 
gerr® (pL), trifles (comp. yeppou y a wickerwork) ; marra, a weeding 
hook; parra, a barn (null ; s&burra, sand as ballast (comp, sabulum?); 
Berra, a saw; terra, the earth (torrere); v&cerra, a log; viverra, 
a ferret. 

(c) Neuter: ferrum, iron; porrum, a leek (comp, irpaaov). 

-giro b&ra, a pigsty; bll&rus (cf. § 429), cheerful; samara. 884 

elm seed; spirus, a hunting spear; suppkrtun, a linen 
under-garment , a topsail; and (perhaps with a) varus, 









. VI//.] Lingual Noun-Stems: -ro, -firo, -bro. 

anefira, an anchor (comp. ayuvpa ); forse (pi ), orig. 
ings ? only in foras, foris, out of doors (comp. 8 vpaf&£ 
pnfe, 8 vpa<r i); ffirus, generally fori (pi.), a row of seats, 
or holes; fBriun, a court , market-place; 16 ra, thin wine; 
xnfira (also rfimfira, Plaut.), delay; tfirus, a couch , muscle 
of arm, &c. 


-iiro camuruB (adj.), curved-in; s£tilr (adj.), sated; sitiira, a 
medley, hence, a satire; purpura, purple (for nop^vpa). 

-6ro i. Adjectives: 

S 9 ger, sick; aaper, rough; erfipfiro- (§346), dark (comp. 
Kvicjyas) ; ffirus, savage (cf. § 99); infer (so Cato, but 
usually in pi.), below (comp, infra); integer, untouched , whole (in, 
ta? 7 g-fire); merUB, pure , unmixed; miser, wretched; nlger, black; 
ndpfirum (acc. m., Plaut.), recent (cf. § 540); plger ,lazy (comp, pig- 
et); prfi-pfirus, hasty; prospems, favourable (pro, spes-?); s-lper 
(so Cato, but usually in pi.), above (sup-er); tener, tender , soft 
(holdablel tfin-gre); vafer, sly. 


2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: &ger, a field (comp, aypbs ); ciper, a goat 
(comp. Kcnrpns, wild boar ); Srus, a tnaster; gfiner, a son-in-law 
(comp, yap-ft-pos); ndmerus, a number (comp, vep-civ, to distribute ); 
puer, a boy; dmerus (humerus), a shoulder (comp, c op-os)- 

(fi) Feminine: JOnlperus, a juniper tree. 

camera, a vault (from Kcipapa ?); capra, a she-goat; camera, a 
chest; fidera (hfidfira), ivy; fira, a mistress; Opera, work , attention , 
a workman (dpi-); phalerra, horse-trappings (from (piiXapa ); puera 
(rare and early), a girl; Bfira, a bolt; tessera, a die , or square tablet 
(comp, recrcrapts, four) ; vespera, evening (comp. tWepa) ; vipera, 
a viper (for vivi-pfira ? bringing forth alive , p&rfire). 

(c) Neuter: flagrum, a whip; JUgerum (cf. § 458), two-thirds 
cf an acre; scalprum, a chisel (scalp-fire); sfirum, whey (comp. dpd* 
and § 190); stuprum, debauchery. 

-bi er °l *• Adjectives: creber, close (comp, cre-sc-fire, cfilfibri-); 886 
‘ r0 1 gibber, humped (gibbo-); glaber, smooth , hairless (comp. 

gldbfire, to peel , yXvfaiv, yXafpeiv, yXacfrvpds) ; liber, free 
(comp, llb-et); riib-er, red (cf. rdf-us, IpvB-pos ); scaber,. 
rough , scurvy (comp, scab-lcs). 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: cfil&ber (also colubra, f.), a snake; ffiber, a 
smith; fiber, a beaver; labor, a name of Bacchus; liber, the inner 
bark , a book (for fliber; comp. $Aotd?, bark ? or comp, gl&ber. 
yXii(j)(Lv). [For Mulclber, Vulcan , see §§ 455, 901.} 
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/£V Feminine: dOlabra, a mattock (dSia-re): flbra, a 
fbad-§re ?); illgcgbra, an allurement (Ullcg-re); Idtgbra, a hiding-place 
(lUtere); libra, a balance; palpebrse (pi., Celsus has sing, once), 
eyelids (palpa-re, paln-ita-re): salgbra, a jolting road (sallre); bc&- 
tebra (Verg., Plin.), a gushing (sc&tSre); tgngbrae (pi.), darkness; 
tgrgbra, a borer (tgr-gre); vertebra, a joint (vert-gre); umbra. 
a shadow (comp, imber, 5 pj 3 pt.j ?). 


(c) Neuter: candelabrum, a candlestick (candela-); cgrgbrum, 
the brain (comp. Kapa, head): cribrum, a sieve (ere-, cer-ngre, 
Kpivciv); deldbrum, a shrine (de, lu-ere, to expiate }); fia-bra (pi.), 
blasts (fla-re); labrum, a basin (lavare) ; labrum, a lip (la^bere) j 
membrum, a limb; pollubrum (Fest.), a thing to sprinkle with (por’ 
lav-); prbbrum, a disgrace; velabrum, a street in Rome; ventUa- 
brrnn (Col.), a winnowing-fork (ventila-re); vbluta-brum, a wal- 
lowing-place (v&ldta-re). 


-c ro i I# 1^-er, tom (comp. XaW?, a rent); lfldi- 887 

cer, sportive (Iddo-); mac-er, thin (comp, mac-lea); 
pulcer, handsome; s&c-er, devoted to the gods (comp, ear; cire). 

2. Substantives: (a) masculine: canc-er, a crab (comp. KapKi- 
voy); sdc-er, a father-in-law (comp. k<vpU). 

(b ) Feminine: arc&ra (old), a covered carriage (area-). 

(0 Neuter: ambdla-crum, a walk , i.e. place for walking (am- 
bula-re); fulcrum, a post at foot of couch (fulcire); invfilucrum, 
a wrapper (involv-Sre); lucrum, gain (lu-gro, to pay ); sgpulcrum, 
a tomb (sgpglire); slmula-crum, a likeness (slmtua-re). 


!t-ro°J x< Adjectives: 

alter, other (All-); &ter, black- cgtgro- (§ 346), other; 
clter (rare in positive), on this side (cla); dexter, on the right-hand 
(comp, fof-ior); extgro-, outside (ex); neuter, neither (ne, dtro-); 
noBter, our (nos); poctgro-, after (pos-te); sinister, on the left; 
tster t foul; voBter (vester), your (vob); dter, whether (quo-, §121). 

Compare also contra, lntra, ultra, fraatra, § 509, and the ad¬ 
verbs in -ter, § 541. Also Itfirum, for the second time (of. erepoy)* 

2. Substantives: 

(«) Masculine: admlnis-ter (also adminlfltra. f.), an attendant; 
Adulter (also adultgra, f.), an adulterer; arbiter (also arbltra, f.), 
a witness fudge (ad, § 160. 10, bit-ore); auBter, a south-wind (comp. 
avtLVi dr-gre); citrus, (1) the citrus , (2) the citron; culter, a knife 
(comp. froAor, docked\ Ktipeev, curtus); bister, an actor (Etruscan); 
mAgis-ter (also magistra, f.), a master (migis); mlnls-ter (also 



' eo SjN 




Lingual Noun-Stems: -cro, tro, -aro. 
^SlBtra, f.), a servant (mln&s); sSaveater, a stakeholder , medl 

i/.. _Z. 


I uterus, /A? wo? 7 ib. 



(ti) Feminine: caatra, a Spanish shield; c 61 ostra (also colo¬ 
strum), the first milk; excBtra, a snake; fenestra, a window (comp. 
<fiav-, (fiaiveiv ); Uttgra, a letter (a painted stroke ? from 11-n-gre, to 
smeary, lutra, an otter; mater-tgra. a mothers sister (a second 
7nother , mater-, comp. Itgrum, al-ter); mulc-tra (also mulctrum), 
a milking-pail (mulgere); patgra, a broad dish (patere); scutra, 
a fiat dish; and others in (<?). 


(r) Neuter: ira-trum, a plough (SLra-re): a strum, a star (for 
cicrrpnv ); cal&mis-trum, a curling-iron (comp, caiamo-, KoKapih- , 
a reed)', c&nlBtrum (pi.), a reed basket (from Kavaurpov ); capls- 
trum, a halter (cJtpfi-re, comp, cipld-); castra (pi.; also, as proper 
name, castrum), a camp (properly hutsi comp, c&sa, cas-tus); 
claus-trum (usually pi.), a fasteyiing (claud-6re, § i6o. 3),- fSre- 
trum, a bier (fer-re, comp, (peprpou) ; fulge-trum, a light 7 iing-fiash 
(fulgere); haus-trum (Lucr.), a water-lifter (haurlre) ; Ugustrum, 
privet; lus-trum a purification (lu-fire); a beast's den (lddfire?); 
monstrum, a prodigy (mftnere, for m6nes-trum, comp. vSnustas, 
&c.); plaus-trum, a cart , from its jingle or rumbling (plaud-Sre, 
to clap) ; ras-trum, a rake (rad-fire); ros-trum, a beak (rfid-fire); 
ru-trum, a shovel (ru-gre); spec-tram (rare), a vision (spScfi-re) ; 
talitrum (Suet. Tib. 68), a fillip with the finger ?; trans-trum, a 
cross bench (trans); veratrum, hellebore; veretrum (vgrSri); vltrum, 
glass . 

tto 1 A 314011 '* 38181 ( cf - Prisc - 3 - 40), a little Antony (Antonio-); 889 
Fulviaetor (C. Att. 12. 44 ); Oleaster, wild olive (Mea-V 
p&r&Bitaster (Ter. once), a bit of a parasite (paraslto-); pin-aster, 
a wild pine (pmo-); slllqvastrum, pepperwort (slllqva, a pod) ] 
surd-aster (Cic. once), rather deaf (surdo-). 

-dro cailendrum, a woman's head-dress; quadra, a square 

(S 

-iro ptrus (f.), a pear tree; plrurn, a pear; vlr, a yuan; s&tlra, 

see satura. 

-aio (1) Adjectives: ftmarus, bitter (comp, co/uor, raw)\ 890 
avarus, greedy (fivfire); eftrus, dear; clams, renowned; 
gufijrus, knowing (gno-sc-fire); rarus, rare; varus, crooked . 

(2) Substantives: &ra, an altar (§ 183 a)\ tiara, a tur¬ 
ban (Persian word?); vara, a forked pole. 

-auro aura, a breeze (comp. ««*); aurum, gold; laurus (f.), 891 
a laurel (cf. § 398); scaurus, with swollen ankles . 
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(i) A djecti ves : all formed from substantives in -os or -tea* 

c&n-or-us, tuneful (canor-); fldn-or-us (post-Aug.), ho¬ 
nourable (honor-); od-dr-ua, possessing scent (od-os-); 
s 6 n-or-us, loud sounding (sdnor-); edp-or-us, sleep bringing 
(sdpor-). 

(2) Substantives: aur-ora, the dawn (comp, auu?, Aeol. and 
avptov); flora, goddess of flowers (flos-); flora, an hour (wpa, 
a season ); lorum, a thong; moms (f.), a mulberry tree (comp, 
pope a, popov); ora, a coast , region; prora, the prow (7rpupa, the 
look-out , 7 TpO-Opa). 


% 

SO 


-Oro 1. Adjectives: dflrus, hard: obscflrus, dusky (comp 892 
o-Kuros) ; purus, pure (comp, pu-tus). 

2. Substantives: cflra, care (cav-, cavere); figilra, form , 
fashion (fi^gdre); mtLnis (moenis), a wall , esp. of a city; Subura, 
a district in Rome between Esquiline and Viminal (the abbreviation 
for it was, according to Quint. 1. 724, SVC., but this was probably 
from the pagus Sucusanus included in it); silra, the calf of the leg. 


sOroj Iw Adjectives; i.e. the future participle active. 893 

amaturus, about to louse (ama-re); d&turus, about togive 
(dA-re); ffl-turus, about to be (fu-, § 719); mfirl-tflrus, about to die 
(mdrl); dri-turus, about to arise (driri); osurus, about to hate (dd-); 
pas-sflrus, about to suffer (pdt-i); po-turus, about to drink (cf. 
po-tus); rectiirus, about to rule (rdg-dre); and many others. See 
Book II. Chap. xxiv. xxx. 

m&turus, ripe (about to bring forth ? cf. p«Ta, paw, prjrr/p, &c.). 

2. Substantives: all feminine, with similar formation to that of 
the future participle. These words denote the employment or result , 
and may be compared with the names of agents in -tor. 

aper-tura (Vitr., Ulp.), an opening (&p6rire); arma-tura, equip¬ 
ment (arma-re); cael2L-tura (Quint. &c.), carving (csela-re); cse-sura 
(Plin.), a cutting (caed-Sre); cap-tura (Plin., Suet. &c.), a capture , 
wages (eapd-re); cen-sura, the censorship (censor-); coc-tura (Piin., 
Col. &c.), cooking (cdqv-Sre); commis-sura, a joining (committ-6re); 
compdsl-tura (Cato, Lucr.), a fastening (compon-dre); conjec-tura, 
a guess (conlc6-re); consl-tura, a planting (consdrdre); cul-tura, 
cultivation (cdl-dre); dicta-tura, the dictatorship (dictator-); fe-tura, 
breeding (comp, fe-tus, fe-cnndus); fis-sura (Plin., Col.), a cleft 
(fi;;d-6re); flex-ura, a turning (flect-dre); gdnl-tura (Suet.. Plin.), 
birth , nativity (gl-gn-ere); jac-tura, a throwing over , loss (jacd-re); 
Junc-tura, a joining (jung-dre); littdrA-tura. writing , acquaintance 
with letters (littera-); 11-tura, a blotting (lI/?-dre); men sura, a 
measure (mdtlri); mercfl-tura, trade (merc&-ri); mls-tura (Lucr. 



(!■$*'. VIII. ] Lingual Notm-Stems : -5ro, -tCLro; -ru, -ri. 



ip 

and post-A up.), a mixture (miscere); nfi-tura, nature (na-sc-f # 
pfili-tura (Plin.), a polishing (p 61 i-re); polluc-tura (Plaut. once), 
a feast (polldcere); praofec-tura, the office or territory of a prefect us 
(prs0flc§-re); pns-tura. the prxtorship (praetor-); pres-sura (Col., 
Plin.), pressure (prfim-ere); qvaes-tura, the quastorship (quaestor-); 
rgdemp-tura, an undertaking , a contract (rfidlm-Sre); scalp-tura 
(Plin., Vitr.), a graving (scalp-ere); scis-sura (Suet., Plin.), a rent 
(sci^d-ere); scrlp-tura, a writing , a tax 071 registered use of public 
pastures (scrib-8re ); sec-tura (Varr., Plin.), cutting (sficaxe); s6pul- 
tura, a burial (sSpgllre); sta-tura, stature (stare); struc-tura, a 
building (Btrugv-, Btru-fire) ; temp€ra-tura (Varr. and post-Aug.), 
due proportion (tempera-re); tex-tura, a web (tex-fire); ton-sura. 
a shaving (tondere); vec-tura, conveyance (v€h-£re); vena-tura 
(Plaut. once), hunting (vena-rl); ver-sura, a change , esp. fresh bor¬ 
rowing (vert-6re) ; unc-tura (Gic. once), an anointing (ung-Sre) ; 
vol-sura (Varr. once), a plucking (vell-6re); ttsura, use , esp. of 
money (ut~i) ; and others. 


-ero i. Adjectives: austBruB, astringent , severe ; plerus (Cato), 894 

most y usually plur. with -que attached, pleri-que; also in 
sing, pleraque, plerumque (comp, plds, ple-nus); prdcerus, tall; 
serus, late; s 6 v 5 rus, strict (? seven- — ere ; slncSrus, uninjured; 
verus, true. 

2. Substantives: cera, wax (comp. icnpo's-); g&lerus, a skin cap 
(comp, galea). 


-rr° 1. Adjectives: dirus, terrible; mirus, wonderful. 895 

2. Substantives: dlrae, curses , thought as supernatural 
beings; hirte (pi.), guts; ira, anger; lira, a furrow; 
spira, a coil (comp, erntipa). 


iv. Stems ending in -ru, -ri, -r. 

-ru currus (m.), a chariot (comp. curr-6re); laurus (f.). ^ 

a bay-tree; ntlrua (f.), a daughter-in-law (comp, wot for 
<riru<ro?i Curt.); aftcrus (f.), a stepmother (comp. s6c6ro-); 
v6iu (m.), a spit . 

-rl auris (f.), an ear (comp, audi-re, and § 160. 10); bftrls 897 

(in.), plough-tail (from / 3 o-, oupd?); extorriB (adj.), 
exiled (ex, terra?); fCris (f.), a door ; MliLris (adj.), see hUime; 
m&re (n.), the sea; naris (t.), a nostril (comp, n&so-); torria (m.)' 
a brand (comp, torrere); turris (f.), a tower; verm., (m.), a 
boar-pig. 




Word-Formation. 
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far (n., stem faxr-), corn; filr (m.). a thief (comp. 

Lar (m.), a household god; par (stem p&r-), equal , a mate 
(cf. § 454); ver (n.), spring (comp. lap). 


-&r Substantives: all neuter: baccar, a plant with an aroma¬ 

tic root (from /Saioeapij); Jubar. bright light; instar, 
likeness . See also § 454. 


-6t Substantives: neuter (on these see § 454): aeqvOr, a level 898 

surface (seqvo-); 6bur, ivory; femur, a thigh; J6cur, the 
liver (comp. mannor, marble; rbbur, heart of oak- 

Perhaps also m6mor (adj.), mindful , belongs here (§ 429). 

-ttr 1. Adjective: clcur, tame; gnarttris (acc. pi. Plaut.), 899 

knowing (gnaro-). 

2. Substantives: (a) masculine: augur, a diviner (pro¬ 
bably compound for ivl-ger); furfur, bran (perhaps redupl. from 
same root as in fricire, to mb ); Lfimures (pi.), ghosts; turtur, a 
turtle-dove ; vultur, a vulture . 


(b) Neuter: fulgur, a flash of lightning (fulgere); guttur (rarely 
m.), the throat; murmur, a murmuring noise (redupl.); sulfur, 
sulphur . 


-firi cfiler, swift; piitris (§ 430), rotten (ptlt-ere); vepre3 9 00 

(m. pi.), tlsorns . 

J ' Adjectives: pauper ,poor (pauco- and pAre-re?). 

2. Substantives (cf. § 455): 

(a) Masculine: icipenBer, a sturgeon; agger, a pile (ad, 
gSr-ire); anaer, a gander (comp. *?/* Genu. Gam ); .asser, abeam , 
post; career, a prison , barrier; C&lGres (pi.), Knights; inter, a brick; 
passer, a sparrow; prdeerea (pi.), nobles; vesper, evening (cf. §885. 

2. b) ; vOmer (stem originally vomlB-), a ploughshare . 

(b ) Feminine: liver, a water-plant; miller, a woman. 

if) Neuter: icer, the maple; c&diver, a corpse; oleer, chickpea; 
Iter, a jourmy (I-, Ire, to go ); pip aver, a poppy; piper, pepper (comp. 
Trc7rrpt); slier, brookwillow; slser, skirwort (comp, crla-apov). 


-b-ri | § 43 °)- J - Adjectives: cSlSber, numerous , thronged 901 

in honour (comp, crebro-); December, tenth; fSne-bris. of 
interest (f§n6s-); funebris, funereal (fUnils-J ; Iflgu-bris, 
mournful (IQgSre; the second u being due to assimilation partly to 
the first u, and partly to b); mtUle-bris, womanly (mdllSr-); 
N6vem-ber, ninth; Octo-ber .eighth; aAlil-ber, healthy (salvo-, salfl-t-); 
Septem-ber, seventh. (December, &c. are only used of the month.) 






Lingual Noun-Stems : -ar, -bSri, -tfiri, 



a. Substantives: fe-bris (f.), a fever (for ferv-bris, ferv-d 
ilbber, a rain-shower (comp. bpfip-o s). Mulciber, name of / ulcan . 


-b-Sr silber (n.), cork-tree; tuber (m.), a fruit tree; (n.) a hump 

(titmere, see § 455>5 ^ er (aaj.), fruitful; (n.), a teat 
(comp. olQap) ; verbftra (n. pi.), strokes . 


- C ~ M \ Adjectives: acer, sharp (comp. 3 ,cu-, &cie-); SJacer, alert ; 90a 

" c r “ ■ mSdlo-cris, middling , ordinary (medio-); vblucer, swift 

(vblare). 

-t-ru qvinqvatrus (f. pl. ( also qvinqvatria, n. pi., Suet.), a feast 
of Minerva kept on 19th March, ue. five days after the 
Ides (qvinqve); so among the Tusculans, Triatms, Sexa- 
trus, Septematrus, and among the Faliscans, Declmatrus 
(Fest. s. v.) ; tbnltrus (in.), thunder (tonlto- from tGnare). 

-t-Srl) x> Adjectives: 6 ques-ter, of horsemen (fiquSt-); p 31 us-903 
mtrTi 1 ter, of Use marshes (paWd-); p$des-ter, of foot-men 
(pgd 6 t-); se-mes-tris, for six ?nonths (sex, mens-); se¬ 
quester (cf. § 430, and under -tro). 

: i . Substantives: llnter or lunter (f.), a boat; venter (m.), the 
belly (comp, yacrrqp ) ; titer (m.), a skin-bag (comp, uterus?). Denter, 
a cognomen of the Livian clan (Liv. x. 1), may belong here. 


-es t-6ri) » #e> ensi-ftsri? For the suffix -ensi see § 815, and for 904 
-es-t-ri ) t ^ e wca t en i n g 0 f ns to s § 168. 

Adjectives (cf. § 430): campester, of tlx fields (campo-); sil- 
veatrls, of the woods (eilva-); terrestris, of the earth (terra-). 

illustris, in bright light , sublustris, in faint light , are also pro¬ 
bably for illticenstria, subldcenstrls. SSgeatre (n.), segestria (f.), 
a wrapper, probably from (rrlyaarpov. 


-t-6r) 
-t-r j 


-In-8r 


Substantives: acclplter, a hawk (comp. (oKiarrepos) , frd- 905 
ter a brother (comp, (pparrjp, a clansman ); mater, a 
mother (comp, p/njp); pater, a fiitLcr (comp. Trarrjp). 

i.L\ -8r appended to suflix -Sn: It-iner (n.), a journey (I-, 
ire); j6c-lner (n.), a liver (comp, j8ctir). See §§ 454, 455. 


-3xi Appended to those stems only which contain 1 (other- 906 
wise all is appended, § 880). 

t. Adjectives: al-dria (more frequently SU 5 .rius), of tlx 
wing of an army ( 51 a-); ancill-aris, of a maid-servant (ancLUa-); 
angul-aria. having corners (angtilo-); Apollln-aris, sacred to Apollo 
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\* \ C^°UC«i-): Aquilon-aris. northerly (aquilon-); artlcul-aris (Pmu| I 
Suet,, also articularius, Cato), of the joints (axtXcUlo-); auxlll-arls “ 
- (al&Kearlier a uxllla rius), helping (auxllio-); balne-arls (Dig., ear¬ 
lier balnearius), of the baths (balneo-); callg-aris (Plin., also cali- 
garius), of a soldier's boot (caliga-); capul-aris, of a coffin (capAlo-); 
colllci-aris (Cato), for gutters (colllqvia-); cblumell-aris (Van\,’ 
Plin.), of or like pillars (cblumella-); consCU-aris, of a consul (con¬ 
sul-) ; cublciU-aris (Cic., also later cubicularius, but cf.§ 942. 2), of 
a bedchamber (chblcAlo-); culle-aris (Cato), sacklike (culleo-); 
6piil-aris, of a banquet (Spula-); fabill-aris (Suet, once), fabulous 
(tabula-); famill-ariB, of intimate (fAmllia-); fAmtU-aris, 

of a servant (famtflc^); ggul-aris, of a potter (flgiilo-); inteXcAl- 
aris (also lntercalarius), intercalary (IntercAla-re) ; J&cul-axis, 
laughable (jOctilo-); line-aria, of lines (linea-); lAn-aris, of the moon 
(luna-); manipul-aris, of a company (manlpAlo-); maxill-aris (Cels., 
Plin.), of the jaws (maxilla-); millt-aris (also milltarlus Plaut. 
once), of soldiers (must-); m 61 -aris f of a mill (m 61 a-); oll-aris 
(Mart., also oll&rius Plin.), potted (olla-); palm-aris (also palma- 
rlus), of a palnCs breadth , deserving the palm (palma-) ; pgcHli-aris, 
of one's own (pficullo-); placul-aris, expiatory (piacillo-); pil-aris 
(Stat.), of balls (plla-); plant-axis (Stat.), of the foot (planta-) : 
polllc-aris (Plin.), of a thumb (pollfic-); pOpul-aris, of the people 
tpopulo-); prceli-aris, of a battle (preelio-); puell-arls, of a girl 
(puella-) ; pilpill-arls, of a ward (pflpillo-); sAmt-aris, healthful 
(BAliit-); saecul-aris, of an ag* (saeciUD-) ; slngul-arls, sole , unique 
(slngulo-) : sol-aris (Ov., Sen., &c.), W t& sun (s 81 -); spficul-aris, 
oj a mirror (spSculo-); tSI-arls, of the ankles (talo-) ; triclinl-ariB, 
of a dining-room (trlcllnio-): vall-arls, of a rampart (vallo-); va- 
pul-arls (coined by Plaut. in imitation of militaris), of tlx floggees 
(vapula-re); velit-aris, of the light-armed (v£ 16 t-); vulg-arls, of the 
mass , common (vulgo-). 

2. Substantives: 


(a) Masculine: m 61 -aiis, millstone, grinder (m 61 a-); puglll-area 
(pi.), writing hand tablets (puglllo-). 

(jb) Neuter: alt-SLria (pi.), a high altar (alto-?); alve-are (or 
alveaxlum). a beehive (alveo-, hollow ); calc-ar, a spur (calci-); cA- 
plll-are (Mart.), pomatum (c&plllo-); c 5 chle-are, a spoon (cochlea-, 
snail shell ); coll-are (Plaut., Varr.), a collar (collo-); exempl-ar, a 
pattern (exemplo-); lAcun-ax, a panelled ceiling (lAcOna-); laqve-ar, 
a ceiling {dome-like\ as if drawn in; laqveo-, a noose); lilc ar, a tax 
on woods (liico-); ltipAn-ar, a brothel (lApa-, with suffix -Ano); 
pale-ar, a dewlap (pAlea-, cock's wattles ); plant-aria (pi.) slips of 
trees (planta-); pulvtn-ar, a cushioned seat (pulvino-); slgillaria 
(pi.) t feast of images, image market (elgiUo); Bpficiil-aria (pi), 
window-panes (spSciLlo-); t&l-aria (pi.), shoes fastened to ankles 
(tAlo-); torctll-ar, an oil-press (torqvere). 







2. Substantives: 


(<7) Denoting quality; masculine ac-or, sourness (dcere); segr- 
or (Lucr.), sickness (©gro-); alg-or, cold (algfire); dm-or, love 
(im&-re); ang-or, choking, anguish (ang-fire); ard-or, glow (ardere); 
cal-or, beat (cdlere); cald-or (Varr.), warmth (caldo-); cand-or, a 
brilliant white (candere); can-or, tunefubiess (can-6re) ; clam-or, a 
shout (clama-re); clang-or, a clang (clang-fire); crfim-or, broth; 
cru-or, gore; dfic-or, grace (dficere); dfil-or, pain (dfilfire); err-or, 
a straying , error (erra-re); f&v-or, favour (f&vere); ferv-or, boiling 
heat (ferv-ere); feet-or, a staich (foetere); frag-or, a crash (fra;zg- 
Sre); frfim-or. a roaring (frfim-fire); fulg-or, a glare (fulg-ere); 
fiir-or, rage (fur-fire); horr-or, a shudder (horrere); langv-or, faint¬ 
ness (langvere); lent-or (Plin.), pliancy (lento-); lev-or (Lucr., 
Plin.), smoothness (levi-); liqv-or, a fluid (llqvi); liv-or, leaden 
colour, envy (liv6re); ldror (Lucr.), sallowness (comp, ldrldus); 
maer-or, grief (mserere); marc-or (Cels., Sen. Sec.), a drooping 
(marcere); mdc-or (post-Aug.), mould (mdeere); nld-or, a smell; 
nlgr-or, blackness (nigro-); p©d-or,y/ 7 /Z>; pall-or, paleness (pallfire); 
p&v-or, dread; plang-or, a beating the breast (plang-fire); pud-or, 
shame (pddfire) ; pdt-or, rottenness (pdtere) ; rlg-or, stiffness (rigfire j ; 
rubor, redness (rdbere); rdm-or, common talk; B&p-or, flavour 
(s&pfi-re); afin-or, a din (sfindre); s&p-or, drowsiness (comp, sopl-re); 
splend-or, brightness (splendere); sqval-or, dirtiness (squaifire); 
8trId-or, a whistling or shrieking (stridere); strlng-or (Lucr.), a 
shock (string-fire); Btup-or, amazement (stdpere); sdd-or, sweat 
(nddd-re); tfin-or, course (tfinfire); tfip-or, warmth (tfipfire); terr-or, 
fright (terrere); ttm-OT,fear (timfire); torp-or, numbness (torpfire); 
trfim-or, a quaking (trfim-fire); tum-or, a swelling (tdmere): vag-or 
(Lucr.), a squalling (vagi-re); v&p or, steam (comp, vapldus, ami 
§ 121); vlg-or, vigour (vlgere); dmor, moisture (dmere). 

(£) &dor (n.), corn; 61 or (m.), a swan; b fir or (f.), a sister; 
uxor (f.), a wife (comp, jdg-, Juwgfire). 



i.e. - 5 r appended to the supine stem. All masculine. 


(a) From supine stems of vowel verb3 with long vowel pre¬ 
ceding suffix: the verbs themselves are omitted as self-evident. A 
few are formed from substantives: 

acoda-at-or, an accuser; ©dlflc-at-or, a builder, one find of build¬ 
ing; ©stlm-at-or, an appraiser; ftglt-at-or, a driver; SLle-at-or. a 
dicer (Slea-); dm-at-or, a lover; dr-at-or, a husbandman; assert- 




Word-Formation. 
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_ one of a man's suite; aud-It-or, a hearer, pupil; balne-at^rj 

a bailsman (balnea-); bell-at-or, a warrior; caduce-at-or, an officer 
cjSPth a flag of truce (cadueeo-); cal-at-or, a crier, servant; cAlum¬ 
ni-at- or, a legal trickster; capt-at-or, esp. a legacy hunter; cess-at-or, 
a loiterer : circul-at-or, a huckster , mountebank; comiss-at-or, a re¬ 
veller: compet-it-or. a rival (compS t-8re, cf, § 657); conqvls-it-or, 
a recruiting officer (conqvaer-fire, cf. § 657); conviv-at-or. a host; 
cre-at-or, a creator; cunct-at-or, a loiterer; cup-It-or (Tac.), a 
desirer (cdp6 -re, cf. § 656); c£Lr-at-or, a keeper; declam-at-or, a rhe¬ 
torician: de-lat-or, an informer (tl&-, tollCre, cf. §687); dict-at-or, 
a supreme commander; discept-at-or, a judge; dlspens-at-or, a 
steward ; dissign-at-or, a master of ceremonies, an undertaker; don- 
at-or (Dig.), a donor; edtic-at-or, a foster-father, b ringer up; 
existlm-at-or, a connoisseur; explffr-at-or, a spy; famlgSr-at-or, a 
talebearer (fAma-, gfir-gre); fenSr-at-or, a usurer; fin-It-or, a sur¬ 
veyor; glAdi-at-or, a swordsman (gladio-); grasa-at-or, a footpad; 
gubern-at-or, a pilot; hort-at-or, an inciter; Imit-at-or, an imitator; 
imp6r-at-or, a commander-in-chief; larg-It-or, a giver, esp. of bribes; 
la-tor, proposer of a law (cf. § 687); laud-at-or, a panegyrist; lxbSr- 
at-or, a deliverer; lign-at-or, a woodcutter; 16 c-at-or, a lessor; 
mand-at-or, a giver of a charge; merc-at-or, a trader; met-at-or, 
a fixer of boundaries; mddftr-at-or, a manager; moll-tor, a con¬ 
triver; mdn-it-or, an engineer; narr-at-or, a narrator; nat-at-or, 
a swimmer; nBgoti-at-or, a dealer; n 5 mencl-at-or, one who addresses 
by name (nomfen-, calAre); obtrect-at-or, a disparager; or-at-or, 
a speaker , a spokesman; pabul-at-or, a forager; pSt-it-or, a candi¬ 
date, a plaintiff" (pgt-Sre, cf. § 657); pisc-at-or, a fisherman; prsed- 
at-or, a pillager; praedi-at-or, a purchaser of mortgaged estates 
(praedium); prsevArlc-at-or, a collusive pleader ; pugn-at-or, a fighter; 
quadrupl-at-or, a trickster; quaes-it-or, an inquisitor (quaer-Bre, cf. 
§657); recupBr-at-ores (pi.), judges in questions of property between 
citizens and foreigners; r5g-at-or, a proposer of a law, a polling- 
clerk; SAUn-S.t-or (usually as surname), a saltworker (sallna-); 
salt-at-or, a dancer; sAlut-at-or, a visitor; sBn-at-or, a senator 
(comp. sBnex); serv-at-or, a preserver; slmul-at-or, a pretender; 
spect-at-or, a spectator; etlpul-at-or, a bargainer; test-at-or (Suet., 
Dig.), the maker of a will; v6n-at-or, a hunter; v8t6r-at-or, an old 
practitioner (vetera-sc-ere); vi-at-or, a wayfarer (via-) ; drln-at-or, 
a diver; and many others. 

( b ) With short vowel preceding suffix: mostly from supine 
stems: 




admdnl-tor, an adviser (adm&nere); apparl-tor, an official ser¬ 
vant (app&r8re); cognl-tor, an attorney (cogno-sc-Bre); compBsI-tor, 
an arranger (compOn-Bre, cf. §631); conci-tor, exciter (concire); 
condl-tor, a founder (condB-re) ; crBdl-tor, a lender (credB-re); dA- 
tor (Plaut.), a giver (dA-re); debl-tor, a debtor (debSre); dirlbl-tor, 






cf. § 698); hdlltor (for hdlBrltor), a kitchen-gardener (hClus-); 
Jani tor, a doorkeeper (janua-); insi-tor (Prop.), an ingrafter; instl- 
tor, a factor (instare ?); mdni-tor, an adviser (mOnere); perdl-tor, a 
destroyer (perdg-re); portl-tor, a toll-taker (portal-, harbour; porta, a 
gate); prodl-tor, a betrayer (prodg-re); Bi-tor, a sower (sg-rgre); 
sti-tor, a stayer , epithet of Juppiter; a magistrate'' s attendant (fiis- 
tgre); vendl-tor, a seller (vendS-re); vlndemltor (also vindemiator), 
a vintager (vindemla-); vinltor, a vine-dresser (vino-). 

(r) From consonant stems, or contracted: 

ac-tor, an actor , a plaintiff (&g-£re); adjd-tor. a helper (adjivi- 
re); al-tor, a nourisber (al-£re); assen-sor, one who agrees (assen- 
tire ); asser-tor, a claimant , advocate (assgr-gre) ; asses-sor, a judi¬ 
cial assistant (asaldere); auc-tor, a founder , recommended seller 
(augere); can-tor, a singer (can-£re); cen-sor, a valuer , a critic 
(censer e); circumscrip-tor, a cheater (clrcumscrfb-Sre); conJec-tor, 
an interpreter, esp. of dreams, &c. (conlcg-re) ; consul-tor, a coun¬ 
seller, a consulter (consdl-gre); correc-tor, a corrector (corrlg-gre); 
corrup-tor, a seducer; cul-tor. a cultivator, inhabitant (c 61 -gre); 
cur-sor, a runner (currgre); defec-tor (post-Aug.), a revolter (defl- 
cS-re)' defen-sor, a defender (defend-gre) ; dgri-sor, a mocker (deri- 
dere); deaer-tor, a deserter (deagr-6re); divi-aor, a distributor 
(divld-gre); doc-tor, a teacher (dftegre); due-tor, a leader (ddc-gre); 
emp-tor, a purchaser (dm-6re) ; exstinc-tor, an extinguisher (ex- 
stingv-Sre) \ fau-tor, a patron (favgre); fle-tor, a ynaker, e. g. of 
images (fl//g-dre); fos-Bor, a digger (fddS-re); impul-sor, an inciter 
(impell-gre); interces-sor, a mediator , interposer (lnterced-gre) • in- 
ven-tor, a discoverer (invfinlre) ; lec-tor, a reader (Igg-gre); lie-tor. 
a magistrate's attendant (origin uncertain); Id-sor, a player (ldd-Sre); 
men-sor, a measurer (metiri) ; mes-sor, a reaper (mgt-gre); pas-tor, 
a s/jepherd (pasc-gre); perfec-tor, an accomplis/jer (perflcg-re); plc- 
tor, a painter (pi//g-§re); pis-tor, a miller, baker (pis-dre); pollinc- 
toi\ an undertaker (polling-Sre. to prepare a corpse for burial); 
posses-sor, a possessor (possidere); pd-tor, a drinker (comp. p 5 -tus): 
prsecep-tor, a teacher (praBcipg-re); praa-tor, a chief magistrate 
(prselre); profes sor, a public teacher (prdf iteri); quaes-tor, a judge 
of inquiry, a treasurer (quser-gre); rap-tor, a robber (r&pg-re); 
rScep-tor, a receiver ; esp. of stolen property (rgclpg-re); rec-tor, 
a ruler (rgg-gre) ; rgdemp-tor, a contractor (rgdlm-gre); rgper-tor, 
a discoverer (rgpgrfre); rup-tor, a breaker (ruwp-gre); acrlp-tor, 
a writer (scrib-ere); sculp-tor, an engraver (sculp-gre); sec-tor, 
a cutter , a purchaser of confiscated goods (sficire); spon-sor, a surety 
(apondfire); svi-sor, a recommender (svddgre); sft-tor, a shoemaker 
(flu^re); tex-tor, a weaver (tex-gre); ton-sor, a barber (tondere), 




Word-Formation. 
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lor-tor, a torturer (torqvere); til-tor, a guardian (tueri) • vcc-tor^ 
\J^(.i) a carrier . (2) a passenger (v6Ii-6re); vic-tor, a conqueror (vl//c- 
Bre); ul-tor, an avenger (ulc-isc-i). 


-flrl 


sBcuris (f.), an axe (properly for cutting ? sBcare). 


009 


Compound stem-endings: -rco, -trlcl, §§ 771, 78a; -urno, -erno, 
-temo, §§ 828, 829; -trlno, § 842; -rio, -brio, -ario, -torio (-s6rio), 

§§ 940—943- 


iii. Stems ending in -s. 

-Os (-6r) Substantives: (a) arbos (f. also arbdr), a tree; lBpus (m.), 910 
a hare. 

(£) Neuter: corpus, a body; dBcus, a distinction; dedBcus. a dis¬ 
grace; ffigus, cold (comp, piyos ); litus, ashore; nBnvus, a grove; 
pectus, a breast; pBcus, cattle; stercus, dung; tempus, time. 

-nQs (-nOr) Neuter: facl-nus, a deed (f&cB-re); fBims (fanus), inte- 9 *i 
rest of money ( breeding , comp, fe-tus, fe-mlna); pfinua, 
a store (cf. § 398); pig-mis, a pledge (pa«g-ere). 

-Us (-6r) (1) Adjective: vBtus (vBtBr, Enn.), old. 91a 

(2) Substantives: neuter: &cus, chaff; foedus, a treaty; 
glOmus, a ball of thread (comp, glflbus); h&lus (Blus), vegetable; 
lfttus, a side; 5 pus, a work; pondus, a weight; raudus, a piece of 
metal; nidus, rubble; sficus (only n. acc. sing.), a race or generation; 
scBlus, a crime; sidus, a constellation; vellus, a fleece; viscus, the 
internal organs of the body ; ulcus, a sore (comp. eXxos). 

-nils (-nBr) Neuter substantives: fdnus, a funeral; gBnus, a race or 913 
kind (comp. gi-gn-Bre); mOnua, a gift; Onus, a burden; 
vulnus, a wound. 

Also VBnus (f.), the goddess of beauty (comp, vBnus- 
tus). 

-60 (-fir) CfirfiB (f.), goddess of corn, &c. (comp. Kpaivtiv, cBrus, 914 
§ 843); Pdbes (adj.), grown up (pubi-). 

-Is (-fir) Substantives: clnls (m.), ashes ; cfichmis (cf. § 412), a 915 
cucumber; pulvis (m. rarely f.), dust. For vomis, see 
§ 900. 
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H V Lingual Noun-Stems : -6s, -us, -6s, -ifls. 

- 0 s(- 6 r) i. Adjectives: mln-or (adj.) f less (comp, mln-imus) 

2. Substantives: (<?) masculine. 

clamos (cf. Quint. I. 4. 13, also clamflr), a shout (clama- 
re); c 616 s (also coldr), a colour ; fl6s, a flower ; h6noB (also h6n6r), 

(in honour , <7/7 official post ; lilboB (usually l&bftr), /o; 7 ; IgpOs. pleasant¬ 
ness , humour; raOs, £2 custom , # whim; OdOs (also 6d0r), « 

(comp. 61 - 6 re, SScoSa) ; pavos (Nsev., usually pav&r), dread 

(pivere); rfls, dew; rumOr (comp. ramus-culus), a rumour* 

Compare also the substantives in § 907. 

(£) Neuter: 6s, a mouth . 

-ids (-i 5 r) Adjectives in comparative degi*ee. These are formed from 917 
most noun adjectives and many participles. A list of 
the principal irregularities will be found in the Appendix. 

The original b of the suffix is seen only in the neuter singular 
nom. acc., and in the superlative forms which are derived from 
il (§ 755 > 

acr-lor, sharper (icri-) ; seqv-lor, fairer (ffiqvo-); alt-ior, higher 
(alto-); SLmant-ior, more loving (amantl-); antlqv-ior, more and nit 
(antlqvo-); aspfir-ior, rougher (aspdro-); audde-ior, bolder (audaci-); 
beneficent-ior, more benevolent (witli participial suffix, from bene- 
flco-); cltdr-ior, on this side (cltra) ; eoncord-ior, more harmonious 
(concord!-); crSbr-ior, more crowded (crebro-); dextgr-ior, on the 
right side (dextro-); detfir-lor, worse; dit-lor, richer (ditl-); ddr-tor. 
harder (ddro-); Sgent-ior, more needy (egenti-); ext8r-ior. outside 
(extfiro-); felic-lor, happier (fellci-); fertll-lor, more fertile (fertlli-); 
£rugal-ior (for positive frugi indecl. is used); Imbeclll-ior. weaker 
(imbeclllo-); lndustr-ior, more active (industrio -); infer-lor , lower 
(infero-); lngent-ior, huger (ingentl-); intSr-ior, inner (lntra); 
jtin-ior, younger (jdvgn-); magnlfic-ent-lor, more highminded (mag- 
nifleo- with participial suffix); major, greater (for mdg-ior. comp, 
mag-nus); mfil-lor, better; mlsfir-ior, more wretched (mlsfiro-); 
neqv-ior, naughtier (noquam); dc-ior, swifter (comp, (incus ); pSJor, 
worse (for pSd-lor, comp, pessimus); ptngv-ior. fatter (pingvi- ); 
plds (n.), more (for ploiOs, cf. § 754); pdpdlar-ior, more popular 
(p6puiari-); poster ior, later (postCro-); prior, former (pro? cf. 

§ 754); pr6p-ior, nearer (prfipe); saidtar-ior, more healthful (a&ld- 
tail-); s&ldbr-ior, more healthy (sSlubri-); sitdr-ior (Col.), fatter 
(saturo-); Bftn-ior, older (Bgn-, nom., aSnex-); slniatgr-ior, otz the 
left hand (sinlstero-); supSr-ior. upper (adpSro-): tdnv-ior, thinner 
(tenvi-) ; v6tust-ior, older (vfitusto-); ult§r-ior, further (ultra); and 
very many others. 




Word-Form action. 



Substantives: (a) feminine: tellus, the earth. 




(b) Neuter: crils, a leg; Jtis, right (comp. Jub-ere and 
§ 76. 2); broth (comp. £co/xor); piis, diseased matter; rQs, 
tloe country ; tils, frankincense (from 0uos?). 


Compound stem-endings: -issiimo, § 758; -usto, -eato, § 789; 
-sti, -estat, §§ 808, 811; -uscdlo, § 864. 


CHAPTER IX. 

VOWEL NOUN-STEMS. 


i. Stems ending in -eo. 

-eo 1. Adjectives: 

ador-eus. of spelt (&dor-); aequOr-eus, watery (eequdr-); 
ser-eus. of bronze (ses-); arb6r-eus, of a tree (arbfta-); arbdt-eus of 
the arbutus (arbdto-); argent-eus, of silver (argento-); &rimdin-eus, 
of reeds (&rund6n-); aur-eus, golden (auro-); c5r-eua, waxen (cera-); 
consangvin-eus, of the same blood (com, sangven-); coraeus, of the 
cornel tree (corno-); horny (cornu-); corp6r-eus, of or having a 
body (corpOs-) ; femln-euB, of a woman (fe-mlna-); ferr-eus, of iron 
(ferro-); flamm-eus, flamy (flamma-); fl5r-«us, flowery (fl8s-); 
fiflmln-eus, of a river (flii-in&n-); fulmln-eua of tbwider (ful-mfin-); 
ftim-eus, smoky (fumo-); gramln-eue, grassy (gra-mfin-); Ign-euB, 
Jury (igni-J; lact-eus, milky (lacti-); lan-eus, woolly (l&na-); l&pld- 
eus, pebbly (l&pld-); ldt-eus, muddy (ldto-); lflteus golden yellow 
(Idto-); nlv-eus, snowy (nivi-); oss-eus, bony (ossi-); plc-eus, pitchy 
(pic-); plumb-euB, leaden (plumbo-); pulvSr-eua, dusty (pulvls-); 
rSs-euB, rosy (r6sa-); sangvln-eua, bloody (sangvfin-); sax-eus, stony 
(saxo-); Blder-eus, starry (slddfl-); Bplc-eus, of ears of corn 
(splca-); tritlc-eus, wheaten tritlco-); vlper-eua of a viper 
(vtpSra-); vlrgln-euB, girlish (virgin-); and others. 

2. Substantives: 

(a) Masculine: alv-eua, a trough , hollow (alvo-); balt-eua (or 
-eum), a belt; calc-eus. a shoe (calcl- bed ); cas-eus. a dvese; cldp- 






Voivcl Noun-Stems: -eo, -aceo, -neo. 



eui f A shield; cull-eus, a bag (from Gr. KoAeos: comp. cdlus); 
cttn-eus, a wedge, l&qv-eus, a noose; mall-eua, a hammer; mull-eus, 
a red shoe (mullo- red mullet 1 ) ; pilleus (also pilleum), a felt cap 
(comp. 7 Ti\os,fiIt)\ plut-eus, a board , shed , &c.; put-eus, a well; 
uxc-eus, a pitcher. 


( b ) Feminine: ador-ea, renown (lit. corn-reward; &d 5 r-); Slea, 
a die ; ardea, a heron (comp, epadiof); drea, an open space; baxeaa 
(PL). shoes; bractea, a plate of metal; buccea (Aug. ap. Suet.), a 
mouthful (bucca-); c&pr-ea, a roedeer (capro-); fdvea, a pitfall; 
framea, a spear (Tac. G. 6 ); galea, a helmet (comp. kvvctj ); ganea, 
a restaurant; glarea, gravel; gran-ea, a corn-mash (grS.no-); lance a, 
a light spear; laur-ea, a laurel tree or bay (lauro-); lin-ea, a flaxen 
thread (lino-); flcrea, a greave; 61 ea, an olive (comp. i\ala)‘, palea, 
straw (comp. PSJeB): pldt6a, a street (from TrXciTfla, broadway ); 
s 61 -ea, a sandal (s 61 o-, ground) ; talea, a rod; tinea (tinla, comp, 
taenia, rcuvla), a bookworm; trabea, a state robe; vinea, a vineyard , 
a shed . 

(c) Neuter: fiammeum, a bridal veil (flamma-); hordemn, 
barley. 

-ac-eo i. Adjectives: cret-Sceus, of chalk (crSta-); Sdfir-aceus, 920 
of ivy (Sdfira-); farr-aceus, of spelt (faxr-); gallln-aceus 
(gSUlnaclufi), of hens (gallrna-); herb-aceua, grass coloured 
(herba-); borde-&ceus, of barley (bordeo-); rOs-dceus, of 
I'oses (rdsa-); test-aceuu, of pottery (testa-); viOl-dceus 
of violcs (vi&la~). 

a. Substantives: erin-Hcens, a hedgehog (comp. 0 r, ^VP 
Hesych.); must-Sceus or must cake (musto-); vin-aceus, 
a raisin stone (vino-). 

-dceo cdduceus, heralds staff (comp. KrjpvKf 101/) ; pann-deeus 9=* 
(pannucius), tattered, wrinkled (panno-). 

-teo lin-tcus, of linen (lino-). 

-neo 1. Adjectives: &be-neus (ameua), of bronze (for abee- 9 » 
neus, from tes-); angvl-neua (rare), snaky (angn-); 
fibur-neus, of ivory ( 6 b 5 r«); pdpul-neus, of poplar (pO- 
pulo-); quer-neus, oaken (quercu- § no). 

a. Substantives: ftrftn-ens (in Plin. also as adj.), a 
spider (comp, dpax^i ); ballneum or balneum (cf. also 
§ 33°)» a bath (from fiaXavciov). 

-gneo i. e. gln-eo, from root of gignfire; unless the g be 
softened for c in the first two words, and in the Iasi 
be due to a false analogy. 

Ill-gneufl, of ilex (for ilic-gneus, from ESc-); sillgneua 
(Col.), of willow (sfillc-); vltl glneus vine-produced (vltl-). 



Word-Formation. 



r^(grj' 


an-eo Adjectives: 

(a) consent-aneus, suited (consentire); dissentaneus, <923 
unsuited (dlsaentlxe), extraneus, external (extra); foc-aneus (rustic 
ap. Col.), of the throat; applied to a choking sprout (fauci-); mis- 
cell-aneus (Juv.), miscellaneous (miscello-); pgd-aneus, an inferior 
judge (pBd-) ; praecid-aneus (Cato), slaughtered before (prae-caed-Bre); 
prsllg-aneus (Cato), picked before (praellg-Bre); prsesent-aneus 
(Plin.), operating quickly (prsesenti-); succed-aneua or succldaneua 
coming in place of another (succed-Sre or succIdBre); sicc-aneus (Col.), 
dry (slcco-). 


(b) Compounds formed immediately from the simple parts* 
blpgd-aneus (Col.), two feet in measure (bis pBd-); circumfbraneus, 
round the forum (circum f&ro-); collact-aneus, foster (com lacti-); 
mgdlterr-aneua, inland (mSdio-, terra-); subterraneus, underground 
(sub terra-); superv&c-aneus, sttperfuous (stiper v&ca-re). 


t-£n-eo i. e. aneo appended to stem of past participle: 

collec-taneus (Plin., Suet.), gathered together (colllg-6re); 924 
condi-taneus (Varr.), for preserving (condfire or condire); 
ftpertaneus (Plin.), concealed (OpBrire); rejec-taneus 
(coined by Cic. Fin. 4. 26), belonging to tU class of rejected 
(relc-Bre). 

-6neo IddnSus,^/?/ (ideo, Donaldson); erroneua, straying (errdn-). 

-leo 1. Adjectives: car&leus (croriilus), dark blue (caalo-, 925 

cf. § 176, comp, also caeslo-). 

2. Substantives: (a diminutival suffix), 
acu-leus, sting , prickle (&cu-) ; Sqvd-leus, a colt (Bqvo-) ; 
hinnu-leus a fawn (hlnno-); m&mi-leufl, a long sleeve 
(m&nu-); nftc-leus (nUcilleus, Plaut.), a kernel (ntic-); 
trochlea, a block of pulleys (from rpoxoj, comp. rpo^aXia). 

See also § 919. 2. 


ii. Stems ending in -lo. 

(For stems in -1 see Book II. Chap, x.) 

“lo 1. Adjectives: chiefly from nouns: 

(a) abBtSm-lus, abstemious (abs, tem-; comp. tBrn-ftlen- 
tus. tgm-etum); Stilus, in the air (aer-); SBther-iua, in the atber 
(seth6r-); 51-lus, other; anx-ius, uneasy (ang-Sre?); augdr-ius, of 
an augur (augur-); cses-ius, gray; dib-lua. doubtful (duo-; the b is 
perhaps parasitical, cf. § 76, or du-bl-us is for du-vi-us, 



Vowel Noun-Stems: -aneo, -leo; -io, -ia. 


«grfl«4uB, select (o, grfig-); exim-ius, excepted, extraordinary (exirn- 

6 re)r^fld-ius, of good faith, epithet of Jupiter (fide-); industr-lus, 
active (indo. etru-ore); injdr-iuB, wrong (In, jds->; Mart-iua, oj 
liar (Marti-); mSd-ius, middle (so dlmidlufl, halved ); nlm-lus, ex¬ 
cessive (nlmis); nox-lua, hurtful (noxa-); p&tr-ius, of a father 
(patr-); pins, dutiful; pluv-iUB, rainy (plu-fire); reg-Ius. kmgly 
(reg-); sauclus, wounded; sdc-lus (mostly subst.), fellow (comp, 
sgqvi); sdror-iua, sisterly (sbror-); sublic-ius, of piles (subllca-); 
Vfin6r-lus, of Venus (V6nus-); uxor-ius, of a wife (uxdr-). 

(b) Names of Roman clans: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

2 . Substantives: masculine: 

( a ) Pranomina: see § iii. infr. p. 363. 

(b) dupond-ius (sc. as), a two-pound coin (duo, pondo); mius, 
a son: fluv-ius, a river (flu-6re); gfin-ius, native temper (gtea-too): 
glad-ius, * sword; ldd-ius, a player (lddo-); mdd-ius, a bushel 
(mfido-); nutnc-iuB (alsoadj.), a tutor (nutr-Ici-) ; r&d-ius, a spoke; 
S 41 ii, Jumpers ,certain priests (sali-re); simiUB (sunia), an ape (slm -). 

3. Substantives: feminine: 

(a) From verbs or verbal nouns: 

axungia (Plin.), wheel-grease (axi-, ung-£re); corrlgia, a shoe-tie 
(corilg-Sre); colliqviee, gutters (com, llqvi, comp. llqvor-); delic-i© 
(pi.) delight (dellcg-re, allure ); deald-ia, sloth (dealdere): exedb- 
i® (pl ), patrol (excdb*re); exftqv-ifle (pi funeral (oxseqvi); 
exdv-lffl (pl.). spoils (oxu-Sre); famlslcia (also neut.J, haycutting 
(faeno-, Bficare); fdr4a (pl.), rage (fur-fire); boat-ia, a victim (boa- 
tire. to strike '); incur-ia, carelessness (in, cura-); induatr-ia, activity 
(indo atru-ere); inddv-iaB (pl.), rare, robings (indu-fire); lnSd-ia, 
not eat in? (in, fid-fire); inflt-i© (pl.), non-confession (in, f&tSri); 
lnald-l© (pl.), pl Qt (insure); invid-ia, grudge (invidere); nox-ia, 
* wrong (noxa-); provinc-la, « department (provinc-fire?); reduv-U, 
misgrofotb of nail (for red-ungv-Ia, Cora.. but comp. exuvhr indu- 
vlEB); rellqv-laB (pl.), remains (relievo-) ;Buccidia, a 1 ' 

crod-Sre?); suppSt-lae (pl.), help (guS, p8t6re), 710 ( " ’ ' 

R.R. I. 2,§ 14), a road (ven-Sre); ylndem-la, grape-pluskmg (vino-, 
dem-fire?/; vlndlc-ise (pl.), claim (vindlca-re). 


With stems in -ie (-15b for la-is?): 

alldv-iea, overflow; colldviea, proldvies, &c. (ldv-ire); congfir- 
ies, a heap (congfir-fire^; effig-iea. form (effl//g-fire): fiadr-lea, hunger 
(fiadii-re) ; fic-ies, a fare (ftefi-re); mic-lea, leanness (m&cere): 
pernlc-ies (cf. § 340). destruction (pernfieft-re); prfigfin ies, offspring 
(prO£7gn-8re); rib-lea, raving (r&b-fire); rfiqv ieB, rest (reqvi- 
ejefire); aedb-lea, scurf { scab-fire); sfir-les, a row (sfir-fire); apfic-les, 
a look (apfiefi-re); tempfir-ies, a mixture (tempfir&-re). 


= 3 



Word-Formation. [Boa 


(A) From nouns, chiefly from adjectives: 
auddc-ia, boldness (audaci-); avia, a grandmother (avo-); bar- 
bar-la (barbaries), a foreign land , uncouthness (barbaro-); cop-la, 
plenty (copi-); concoxd-la, harmony (concord!-); cdr-ia, a body 
of men (co-viro-? very doubtful); custQd-ia, protection (cus- 
tod-); dlvit-iae (pi.), riches (dlvfit-) ; faUdc-ia, deceit (fallaci-); 
famll-ia, a body of slaves , a household (famulo-); fasc-ia, a bandage , 
ribbon (fasci-); ffiroc-ia, high-spiritedness (ffirocl-); host-la, a victim 
(hostlre, to strike) ; ignav-ia, cowardice (ignavo-); lgnomin-ia, dis¬ 
grace (in, ^nomfin-? cf. § 129); lnert-ia, inactivity (inert!-); infUm- 
ia, disgrace (inf ami-); inffir-iae (pi.), offerings to the nether Gods 
(inffiro-) ; injilr-ia, a wrong (in, Jds-) ; infip-ia, scarcity (ln6p-); 
inaan-la, madness (ins 5 .no-); lasciv-ia, playfulness (lascivo-); ma- 
tfir-la (raateries), mother-stuff, i.e. matter (mdter-); mfimfir-ia, 
memory (mfimfiri-); milit-la, service in war (mllSt-); mlsfir-ia, 
wretchedness (mlsfiro-) ; pervicac-ia, inflexibility (pervlcaci-) ; slm-ia, 
an ape (simo-, fat-nosed ?) ; socord-la, indolence (socordl-); sollert-ia, 
adroitness (sollerti-) ; shperb-ia, haughtiness (sdperbo-); vement-ia, 
vehemence (vementi-); vlcm-ia, neighbourhood (viclno-); vigil-la, 
watching , watch (vigil-). 

Also with stems in -le: 

dc-ies, an edge (&cu-) ; paupSr-les, poverty , damage (paupfir-). 

(c) Of uncertain origin: 

ascia, an axe; bestia, a beast; ciconla, a stork; ferise (pi.), holy- 
days (cf. § 704. >?); gavia, a sea mew; nenia, a dirge; prsestlgbe (pi.), 
jugglery; prosapla, stock , race; stirla, an icicle; tibia, a flute; tllia, 
a lime-tree; vfinia, indulgence; vlcia, a vetch . 

With stems in -le: 

claries, hair of the head; cSxies, rottenness; Ingldvles, the gullet 
(in, gftla-?); sdnles, corrupted blood (comp, sangvis). 

4. Substantives: neuter: 929 

{a) From verbs or verbal nouns: 

bfinfifIc-ium, a kindness (benefdcfi-re); colldqv-iuin, conversation 
( collfiqv-i); commerc-lum, /r^(commerca-rl); compendium, savings 
(com, pend-fire, to weigh with ) ; c6nilb-ium, marriage (com, mlb-Sre) ; 
contag-ium, contagion (com. tawg-ere); deflflv-ium (Pfin .falling off,\ 
e. g. of hair (de, flu-fire); desldfir-lum, longing , regret (deaidfira-re); 
dlluv-lum, a deluge (dilu-fire); dlscld-ium, divorce (diseb/dere); 
divort-lum, divorce (divort-fire); effflg-ium, escape (effugfi-re); ex- 
cldium, overthrow (exscl/zd-fire); fastld-ium, disgust (fastldl-re); 
flaglt-ium, a crying deed (fl&glta-re); gaud-ium, joy (gaudere for 
gav-Id-fire; comp. Galus, § 945); impfir-ium, command (Lmpfird-re); 






Vowel Noun-Stems: -la, -le; -io, neuter. 


” lmplttv-lum, a tank (implu-gre); incend-ium, conflagration (incend- 
Sre) ; ingen-ium, disposition (lng/gn-Sre); Inlt-lum, beginning (inire) ; 
Jurg-ium, a quarrel (jurga-re); labium, a lip (lawb-Sre); iltlg-ium, 
lawsuit (litlga-re); obsgqv-ium, obedience (obsSqv-i); obsld-ium, a 
blockade (obsidere); 6d-lum, hatred (Perf. odisse) ; offlc-ium, duty 
(Opus-, f&c§re, cf. opiflcina, § 839; or from off!c6-re, to do towards , 
but the verb is usually in bad sense); opprObr-lum, reproach (oppro- 
bra-re); praemium, a reward (a first choice ? prse, Om-Sre); prsesag- 
lum, a presage (prae-sagire); prossid-ium, defence (pr<B8ldere) ; 
prand-ium, lunch (prandere) ; prolub-ium, inclination (pro, lube re); 
remSd-ium. a remedy (rgmed-eri); repot-la (pi.), renewal of drink - 
ing, i.e. the second da/s feast (repot-are) ; repud-ium, divorce (re¬ 
pentance ? re, pudere; or re, p£d-, comp, tripudium); stud-ium. zeal 
(stud-ere); sufftag-ium, anything broken oft': hence a potsherd, used 
in voting, a vote (sub frawg-gre); suspend-ium. hanging (suspend- 
6re); suspir-ium, a sign (susplra-re) ; taed-ium, weariness (tsedere) ; 
vestig-lum, a footstep , a trace (vestiga-re); and others. 


(b) From nouns: often from personal names: 

ftdult§r-iuin, adultery (adultOro-); &pi-um, parsley (&pi-, bee) ; 
arbltr-lum, a decision (arbitro-); artific-ium, manufacture , art 
(artlfgc-); aucup-lum, bird-catching (aucup-); augur-ium, an augury 
(augur-): ausplc-lum, auspice (auspfic-); biennl-um, a period of two 
years (biennl-); coll6g~ium, a board (collega-); conjug-ium, wedlock 
(conjtig-); consll-lum, advice (consul-); conviv-ium, a dinner-party 
(convlva-) : cuppedia (pi.), delicacies (comp, cuppes) ; exll-ium, exile 
(er&l-); gland-ium, a kernel in pork (glandi-); hered-ium. a plot of 
two jugera, an inheritance (hered-) ; hosplt-lum, hospitality (hospSt-); 
indlc-ium, information (indge-); Jejdn-ium, fasting (JeJOno-); jddlc- 
lum, a trial (Jiidfic-); manclp-lum, a conveyance of land (manefip-, a 
purchaser) ; migls-ter-lum, presidentship (magls-Vro-); mend&ci-um, 
a He (mend&ci-); minister-lum, service (minis-t<rro); occlplt-ium. 
the back-head (occiput-); pall-lum, a cloak (palla-); partlclp-lum. 
a participle (partlcSp-); perjilr-lum, false-swearing (perJOro-); 
prfficlpltlum (post-Aug.), a precipice , a fall (prroclplti-); praed ium. 
land (a thing given as security, pr»d-); pulejum, flea-wort , penny 
royal (pdl-Oc-); remlg-ium, rowing, a crew (remSg-): sacrllfig-lum, 
sacrilege (sacrllggo-); sSn-ium, old age (s§u-); somn-ium, a dream 
(somno-); savi-um, a kiss (sv&vi-); suppllc-lum (kneeling down) } 
punishment (supplftc-). 

(r) Compounds formed immediately from the simple pails, 
(See Chap, xi.) 

adverb-lum, an adverb (ad, verbo-); fflquinoct-luin, the period 
when night is equal to day (tequa-, noctl-); blpal-lum, a doubh mat¬ 
tock (bis, pala-); contdbern-ium. companionship (com, titberna-); 
dOild-lum. interval between plays (dls, ludo-); dOmicU-lum, .\*vnc 
(dOmo-, cbl-Sre); dlverb-lum, dialogue (dls, verbo-); hbmlcld-ium, 






Word-Formation. 


[Book: 


$1 


rnfmsfrugbter (liomftn-, csad-ere); fordicidia (pi.), Feast of tte 
'Sidmhter of cow in-calf, April 15 (forda-, § 134, csed-Sre); lnfor- 
tun-ium (prae-Cic.;, a scrape (in, fortuna-); interldn-ium, time of 
new moon (inter, luna-J; internod-ium, space between knots (inter, 
nodo-); lectistem-ium, couch-covering, i. e. for a god's banquet 
(lecto-, stemfire; comp. selliBternia, pi.); naufr 3 .g-ium ; a shipwreck 
(niv-, fra«g-6re; comp, naufr&gus); parricld-ium, murder (par-?, 
csed-fire); plenllun-ium (Plin.), time of full moon (plena-, luna-); 
pomer-ium, space behmd the walls (post, muro-); postlimin-ium, 
return home (post, Ilmen-); praecordia (pi.), tlx diaphragm (prse, 
cord!-); primordia (pi. in Lucr. also ordia prima), first elements 
(primo-, ordl-ri); privileg-iiun, an enactment against an individual 
(privo-, leg-); proverb-ium, a proverb (that has become a wordl 
pro, verbo-); puerp6r-ium, childbed (puero-, parfire; comp, puer- 
p6ra); reglfug-ium, the fight of the kings (reg-, fuge-re); Septi- 
montium, Sevenhills , as name of Rome and of a feast (septem, 
monti-); stillicldium, dripping (stllla-, c&dfire); stipend-ium, pay 
(stlp-, pendfire); subsell-ium, a stool, bench (sub, sella-); cuburbium, 
the suburbs (Bub, urbi-); supercll-ium, eyebrow (super, cllio-, above 
eyelids) ; tripud-iuin, thrice stamping (tri-, pBd-); tubllustrium, 
trumpet-purification on Mar. 23, May 23 (tdba-, lustrare); venlflc- 
ium (§ 28), poisoning (yenSno-, fic6-re). 


(^) Uncertain; 

allium, garlic; atrium, a hall (atro-, black , Mommsen); basium, 
a kiss; cllium, an eyelid , eyelash; clBium, a gig; convicium or con- 
vitium, abuse; efirium, a hide; dolium, a jar; elogium, a pithy saying 
(ior tAeyriov, Curt.); fastigium, a gable top , a slope; grSmium, the 
lap; licium, a leash, thread; lllium, a lily; lOlium, tares; milium, 
millet; minium, red lead; prGdlgium, a prodigy (comp, dlg-itua, 
heiKvvfiv ); silicemlum, a funeral feast; simpuviuin, a sacrificial 
bowl; Bip&rium, a curtain; Bbliuni, a seat; spOlium, spoil (cf. 
§66). 


-Ic ioj Jm ^^J ect ’ ves J chiefly formed from other derivatives: 

aadfli-cius, of an .edile (ffld-Ili-) ; compItdU-ciUB, of the 
cross-roadf st ival (compit 51 i-); c®mSnti-cius, of rubbish (csemento-); 
gontm-elUB, of tlx clansmen (gent-Ili-); l&ter-iclus, of brick (l&Mr-); 
natali-clua, of a birthday (nfttSLli-); paator-Icius, of a s lx p herd 
(paa-tor-); patr-Iciua, of tlx fathers (patr-); Sltumali-cius (Mart.), 
oj the Saturnalia ( Saturn- ftli-); aOd&li-ciuB, of companions (sOdaii-); 
trlbunl-ciUB, of a tribune (trlb-Ono-); venall-ciua, of things for 
sale, e.g. of slaves (ven-fili-). (See also § 926.) 

See for proper names in § 946. 






Vowel Noun-Stems : -io, -clo, -ticlo, -tio. 



2. Substantives (see also § 928) : 

conventicium, assembly-money = to IkkXtjo-kkttikov (conventu-)j 
lani-cium, (wool (lana-) ; inundicies (§ 357 b, but comp. § 93 2 j P« 35 8). 
cleanliness; sola-cium, comfort (sol-ari) ; fiducia, confidence , a mort¬ 
gage (f Ido-) ; un-cia, a unit of measure (dno-). Cf. § 928. 

-ic-io n 5 v-icius, new (n&vo-). 


' r 0 ! From past participles (ticlo = -to-Icio?). They denote 93’*- 

l.-— 1 - o) t j ie q Ua i' lt y derived from the past act. Few of these words 
arc used frequently; and of the quantity of the I (when 
not marked here) there is no positive proof. 

advect-icius (Sail.), imported; advent-ictus, extraneous (as if from 
advento-); ascript-icius (Cic.), of the class of ascripti, enrolled; 
collect-icius, collected together; conduct-icius, hired ; commendat-icius, 
commendatory; comment-icius, invented; congest-lcius, piled up • con- 
vent-icius, of an assembly; e.g. as neut. sub. the fee for attending; 
dedlt-icius, surrendered; demiss-Icius (Plaut. once), hanging down; 
edit-icius, nominated; 6miss-iciua (Plaut. once), acting as scouts; 
empticius (Varr.), bought; facMcius (PIin.), artificial; fictl-cius 
(Plin.), fictitious; foss-icius, dug; insit-icius, ingrafted; miss-icius, 
discharged; multit-iclus, offined persons; porpessiclus (Sen.), patient; 
pignferaticius (Ulp. &c.), of a pledge or mortgage; recept-iclus, of 
things received; subdit-lcius, suppositicious; supposlt-lcius, suppositi¬ 
tious; surrupt-Icius (Plaut.), stolen (surrupto-, i.e. sub, rapto); 
trajecticia (pecunia), money crossing the sea; i.e. lent on bottomry; 
tralat-Icius, transferred , traditional . 


-t-io 1. Adjectives: pr 5 pi-tius, favourable (pr0p8) ; ter-tius, 932 
third (ter-); vitius, bent inward (comp, varus). See 
proper names in § 947. 

2. Substantives; (a) masculine; nun-tius, a messenger (n&vo-, 
vento-, as if participle of ven-Ire). 

(b) Feminine: (1) ia appended to past participles and similar 
adjectives; all with long syllable preceding -t: 

angus-tlffl, straits (angU3-to-); argd-ti®, fine touches (argu-fire): 
controver-sia, a dispute (controvert-dre); fice-tia, jokes (fic6-to-); 
gri-tia, pleasingness, thanks (gri-to-); inddtise, a truce (orig. uncer¬ 
tain); inep-tlre (p!.), trifles , nonsense (in, &p-isci); inscl-tia, awk¬ 
wardness (in, scire); mlndtia (Sen.), smallness (mlnu-gre); mddes-tia, 
modesty (m&dea-to-); m&les-tia, troublesomeness (mOles-to); nup-tiae- 
(pl.), marriage (ndb-£re). Also Ostia, town at mouth of Tiber (5a-). 

(2) From other adjectives: justl-tla, justice (Justo*): lautl-tla, 
elegance (lauto*); mill-tia. mischievousness (mil 3 -); pnml-tlsa (pi.), 
first fruits (primo-); pudicl-tla, bashfulness i^pddlco-); pu&ii-tta. 
childhood (pu&ro-); saevi-Ua, cruelty (savo-). 






Word-Formation. 





j 


( 5 ) Stem* in -1-tie, usually with collateral stem in -I-tia (§§ 340, 


■ i 


amSrl-ties (Catull.), bitterness (S.maro-); &mlcl-tia (-e stem once 
Lucr.), friendship (amico-) ; Avail-tia (-e stem once Lucr.), greedi- 
ness (fivSLro-); calvl-tiea (post-Aug.), baldness (calvo-); cAnl-tiea 

(-a stem once Plin.), grayness (cSLno-); dilrl-tlos (also -a stem), 
hardness (dflro-); lentl-tia (-estem once post-Aug.), pliancy (lento-); 
molll-tla (also -o stem), softness (molli-); mundl-tia (-e stem once 
Catull.), cleanliness (mundo-); neqvl-tia (also -e stem), roguishness 
(ncqvam-); nlgrl-ties (Cels.; -astern Plin.), blackness (nlgro-); n5- 
tl-tia (-e stem Lucr.), acquaintance (ndti-); plgri-tia (-e stem Liv. 
once), laziness (plgro-); planl-ties (also -a stem), a level (piano-); 
pullLties (Varr., Col.), a brood (pullo-); sggnl-tia (also segnl-ties), 
inactivity (eegni-); spurcl-tia (-e stem Lucr. once), saintliness 
(spurco-); tristl-tia (-e stem 'Per. once), sadness (tristi-); vastl-ties 
(Plaut.), desolation (vasto-). 

(r) Neuter: (1) -io appended to supine stems: cfim-I-tium, 
place of assembly (cowire); exerci-tium (post-Aug.), exercise (exer- 
cere); ex-I-tium, destruction (ex-ire); in-i-tium, beginning (mire). 

(2) From nouns, or of uncertain origin: calvl-tium, baldness 
(calvo-); equl-tium, a stud of horses (fiquo-); gurgustium, a hovel; 
lautia (pi.), entertainment , only in Liv. (lauto-?); lotium, urine; 
os-tlum, a door (do-); dtium, leisure; Palatium (in Martial PAia- 
tium), a Roman hill , a palace; pretium, price; servi-tium, slavery 
(servo-); spAtium, space; vltium, a blemish , fault , vice (cf. Cic. 
T.V. 4. 13). 

-en-t-io i.e. -io or -a appended to stem (in -enti) of present par- 933 
ticiples or adjectives of like form: 

1. Feminine: afflu-entla, abundance (afflu-Sre); andi-entia, a 
hearing (aud-Ire); bfenfevdl-entia, goodwill (bene, velle); clem-entia, 
mercifulness (clem-enti-); contln-entia, self control (contin-ere); 
dlllg-sntia, accuracy (dlllg-fire); elSgantla, neatness (elegant!); frfi- 
qventia, crowd (frfiqventl-); excandesc-entia, bursting into a glow , 
i.e. irascibility (excande-sc-fire); indlg-entia, need, craving (indig- 
Sre); infantia, speecblessness , infancy (in, fari); intellfig-entia, in¬ 
telligence (lntelieg-fire); neglSg-entia, carelessness (negl8g-6re); pes- 
tll-entia, infection (pestil-enti-); pfitiil-antia, forward conduct 
tpfittU-anti; comp. petul-cuB); priid-entia, forethought (prdd-entl-, 
i.e. provid-enti-); B&pi-entla, wisdom (s&pg-re); aent-entia, an 
opinion (for aentientia? from Bentire); temiil-entia, drunkenness 
(tSmtii-ento-); vindl-entia, intoxication (vinol-ento-); viol-entia, 
violence (vlol-ento-); and many others 

So the names of to.wns; e.g. Placentia, Pollentia, Valentia, Sc c. 

2. Neuter: sllentium, silence (silore). 




Voivel Noun-Stems : -Itie, -entia, -m 5 nlo, &c. 



n-d lo Formed from stein Of gerund: crSpundia (n. pi.), a child’s 

rattle (crfiparo); flLcundia (f.), eloquence (facundo-, cf. 

§ 820); Iractmdia (f.), wrathful ness (iracundo-); vere- 
cundia (f.) 7 bashfulness (vfirerl). 

-n-lo contlci-nium, time of general silence , evening (contlce-sc- 93 * 
Are); l&clnla, a fap of a garment (comp. Xma'9, a rent); 
luscinia, a nightingale; pBcd-nia, money {stock of cattle ? from pecu- 
with suffix -I110, sec § 747)1 scrlnlum, a writing-desk (scrit-Sro?); 
sterqvill-iiium, a dung heap (for stercOr-Il-inium, or (with 1 for r) 
tor Btercor-inlum? from stercds-). See also proper names in § 948. 
-mn-io calu-znnla, a false charge (calv-fire). 

-6n-lo aquilonius (adj. Plin.), northern (aquilon-); cOlonia, a 
farmer-settlement (colono-); F&voniua, west wind (f&v- 
ere); flamonium (not flamlniuin: cf. Momm. Eph. Epig . j. 221), 
Jlamen's office; fullonius (adj.), of a fuller (fullfln -); lenonius (adj.), 
of a pander (len&n-); mangonlum (Plin. once), a trimming up of 
wares (mangfin-); mulioniua (adj.), of a muleteer (mulion-); prae- 
conium, a proclamation (pra&cdn-). See also in § 948. 

-m 5 n-io Substantives: (a) feminine: acrl-mCnia, sharpness (acri-); 93s 
eegrf-monia, sorrow (ssgro-); carf-mSnia, a sacred rite; 
castf-monia, clxistity (casto-); parsI-mCnia, thriftiness (from parti¬ 
ciple of parcSre) : qufirl-mfinia, a complaint (qufir-l) ; sanctl-mSnia, 
sanctity (sancto-). 


(J?) Neuter: al-Imonlum (also alimdnia, Plant.), nourishment 
(£l-6re); matr-Irndnium, marriage (m&tr-); merci-monium (Plaut., 
lac.), wares (merci-); patr-Imonium, hereditary estate (patr-)* 
testdmOniiuu (testimonium), evidence (teati-); vad-lmonium, re¬ 
cognizance , appearance on bail (v&d-). 

-cln-io i.e. -lo suffixed to stem of verbs in -clns. (cf. § 967). 

latro-cin-ium, robbery (latro-cin&ri) ; lend-cln-lum./*™/^ rs 
arts (lenO-cInlrl); p 4 tro-cIn-ium, protection (patro-cinari); ratio- 
cln-ium, calculation (r&tio-clnari); tlrd-cin-lum. pupillage (tirdn-; 
the verb is not in use) 5 vati-cln-ium, prophecy (vati-clnari). 

-1-io i.c. -io suffixed to a diminutival suffix -lo. 937 

auxHium, aid (auxo-, for aucto-: cf. av£«v<u); conci¬ 
lium, a council (conclre); p&cti-lium, property of children or slaves 
(small stock of cattle, pecu-); pmellum, a battle; qviBqvMlBB (pi.), 
refuse (§ 118. 4). See also proper names in § 949. 

-al-io Baccanilia (g. pi. Baccanallorum, § 423) ; See . Cf. p. 335. 
- 61 -io Cipltolium, the Roman Capitol. 939 

-eMo contdmSlia, insult (contum 6 re 7 ); Hd-eUa, an earthen jar. 

-ill io or -Il-io. See proper names in § 949. 



Word-Formation. 



[nookfgri 

, *j varied . ^ 


-r-lo i. Adjectives: prBprius, one's own; v&riua, varied, 

2. Substantives: cantBrius, a gelding (from Kavurj\io$i)\ 
centuria, a division composed of a hundred men (centum, vlro-? 
§ 94. 2); dficuria, a division composed of ten (dScem-); eqvirria or 
ecurria (pi.), horse-race day on Feb. 27, Mar. 14 (for eqvi-curr-la 
from eqvo-, curr-Bre?) gloria, glory (cluBre? § 127); Lfimuria (pl.) f 
Night of offerings to wrathful spirits, May 9, n, 13 (LB mures) ; 
longdrlus, a long pole (longo-); luxuria (luxuries), luxury (luxu-J; 
macBria (also early maceries), a wall; penfiria, scarcity (comp. nelvn, 
hunger ) ; promimturium, see § 943. 2; t&gurium, a hut (tBg-Bre ?); 
volturius, a vulture (comp, voltrn*, § 454)- See also § 928. 


-brio 1. Adjectives: ebrius, drunken; sobrius, sober (comp. 941 
o -cor, safe). 

2. Substantives: Fimbria (proper name); fimbriae (pi.), fringe 
(fibro- ?); ludi-brium, mockery , sport (lildo-); manu-brium, a handle 
(mSLnu-). 

-ar-lo Very numerous, often with collateral stems in -Stri (§ 906), 942 
but without any tendency to change to -alio when an r 
precedes. Many of these words, namixl here as substantives, are also 
used, less noticeably, as adjectives, or in other genders, or other 
special meanings. 

1. Adjectives: 

adverB-arlus, opposed (adverso-); ser-arius, of bronze, of money 
(aes-); figr-arius. of land (agro-); al-arius, of the wing (ala-); 
annlvers-arius, annual (anno-, verso-); &qv-arius, of water 
(aqva-); argent-arius, of silver , money (argento-); auxili-arlus 
(also auxiliarls), auxiliary (auxllio-); calc-arius, of chalk (calci-); 
cald-arius, of warm baths (calda-); caus-arius, in ill-health 
(causa-, an ailment, Cels., Sen., Plin.); cell-arius, of the cellar 
(cella-); classi-arius, of the fleet (class!-); contr-arius, opposed 
(contra); extr-arlus, outside , strange (extra); fidilci-arius. under 
a trust (fiducla-); frlment-arlus, of corn (frOmento-); grfig-arlus, 
of a herd (grBg-); hOnor-arius, of honour or of a public office (h 5 - 
ndr-); Jfidlcl-ariuB, of the law courts (jfidiclo-); lSgion-arius. of a 
legion (lBglBn-); minfifest-arius (Plaut.), caught in the act (manu- 
feato-) ; matBri-arlus, of timber (m&tBria-); mens-arius, of a bank 
(menBa-); mercenn-arius, for hire (from mercBd-, with a suffix 
-Bn); naumachi-arius (Plin., Suet.), for a sea-fight fyavpaxia ); 
nBcess-arlus, necessary (nBcesse); numm-arlus, of money (nummo-); 
Bnftr-arius, for burden (Onfis-); BpBr-arius, of labour (BpBra-); p6- 
cu-arlus, of cattle (pBcu-); plBC-arlua. of fish (plsci-); plscln-arlus, 
of a fishpond (piscina-); prfic-ariua, on sufferance (prSc-); prfm- 
arius, of the first (prlmo-); qvlnusylcenarius, of twenty five (qvlno-. 
viceno-); qvinqv&gen-arlus, consisting of fifty (qvinqvJte Gno-J; aft- 



Vowel Noun-Stems : -rio, -brio, -arlo. 

ctuid-arius, secondary (aScundo-); sen-arius, containing six (Eeno-); 
Btipendl-arlus, paying a (fixed') tribute (stlpendio-); siiblt-ailus, 
hasty (aftblto-); subsldi-ariug, in reserve (subsldio-); sumptu-axius, 
of expense (sumptu-); t&beH-arius, of the ballot , see also 2 (a) 
(tAbella-); talarius, of dice (talo-); tbmbr-arius, rash (tSmbre); 
tempbr-arius, for a time (tempba-); testament-axiua, of a will 
(testamento-); tumultu-arins, of a bustle, hurriedly done (tumultu-);^ 
vesti-arius, of clothes (vestl-); vin-arius, of ovine (vino-); nnci-oxiTis, 
of an ounce or twelfth part (uncia-); vblunt-arius, by free will 
(vblunti-, or for vblunta-tarius); vfilupt-arius, of pleasure (vo- 
luptat-; for volupta-tarius); and others. 

2. Substantives: ( a ) masculine: 

antiqv-arius (post-Aug.), an antiquarian (antiqvo-); cet-arius. 
a fishmonger (c 5 to-); clnbr-arius, a hair curler (clnls-, ashes in which 
the irons were heated) ; comment-arius (sc. liber), a note-book (com- 
mento-); cbblcul-arius (Cic., cf. § 906), a valet (cubiculo-); den¬ 
arius (sc. ndmus), a ten-as^piece (deno-); bmiss-arius, a sc ut 
(emisso-); febru-arius (sc. menais), the month of purifications 
(februo-); horre-arius, a granary-keeper (horreo-); janu-arius (sc. 
inensis), the gate-month} (Jan^a-), or month of Janus-feast ? (Jano-, 
Januo-); libr-arius, a transcriber (libro-); lign-arius. a jomer 
(llgno-); marmbr-arius, a marble mason (marmbr-); nbt-arius, a 
shorthand writer (nota-); osti-arius, a doorkeeper (ostio-); prolet- 
arius, a citizen of the lowest class ; pull-arius, a chicken-keeper 
(pullo-); pult-ariua (se. calix), a cup , properly for pottage (pulti-); 
qvadrlg-arlus, a driver of four-in-hand (qvadrfga-); reti-arius, a 
net-fighter (rSti-) : ror-arius, a light-armed soldier ; sext-arius, a pint, 
a sixth of a congius (sexto-); tibbl-ariUB, a registrar (tabtUa-) ; 
tibell-arius, a letter-carrier (tAbella-): tolut-arius (Sen.), a trotter 
(cf. tolutim, § 534); tri-arius, a soldier of the third line (tri-); vlc- 
arius, a deputy (vici-); and others. 

(b) Feminine: ArSn-arlae (pi.), sandpits (Arena-); argent-aria, 
a bank , a silver mine (argento-); calv-Aria, a skull (calvo-. bald); 
ferr-ariao (pi.), ironworks (ferro-); sulpbx-arla, a sulphur pit 
(sulpbr-). 

So as names of plays (cf. Ritschl. Parerg. Plaut. p. 140); e.g. 
by Plautus: Aaln-arin (sc. fabula), of an ass (dsino-): Aulul-aria, 
of a pottle (aulbla-): CisteU-aria, of a casket (clstella-); Frivbl-arla, 
of cracked crockery ? (frivblo-. cf. Fest. p. 90, Mill!.); MOBtell-aria, 
of a ghost (moBtello-, from monstro-); Nervbl-arla, of a little 
thong (nerv bio-); Viddl aria, of a portmanteau (viddlo). By Nuevius, 
Coroll-aria, Tdnlcul-arie (tbnicdla-); by Nonius, Gallinaria. Ta- 
bellaria, Tbgularia; by Pomponius, Sarcularla. 

(c) Neuter: ©r-arium, the treasury (aae-); »stu-arium, a tidal 
bay (sestu-); armAment-arium, an arsuial (arm&mento-); arm- 
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Word-Formation. 


\1 cupboard (arma); 3 ,vi-arlum, an aviary (Avl-): bell-ariar 

(^arr.), pastry (bello-?); bo-arium (sc. forum), the cattle-market 
(b 6 v-); cer-arium, a fee for sealing (cera-); clb-aria (pi.), provisions 
(cibo-); cQlumb-arium, a dovecot , a set of pigeon-holes (cdlumba-); 
column-arium, a tax on pillars (cSlumna-); congi-arium, a quart- 
largess (congius = 5*76 pints); di-arium, daily allowance (die-); 
don-arium, a temple , an offering (dono-); emisB-arium, an outlet 
(emlsso-); frigid arium, the cooling-place (frigida-, sc. aqua); fustu- 
arium, a cudgelling (fuati-, cf. § 405); gran- aria (pi.), granaries 
(grano-); kalend-arium, an account-book (kalenda-); mort-arium, 
a mortar (morti-?); pom-arium, an orchard (pomo-); pulment-aria 
(pi.), condiments , relish (pulmento-); sacr-arium, a shrine (sacro-) ; 
sal-arlum, salt-money , salary (sal-); sol-axium, a sun-dial , balcony 
(sol-) ; s 61 -arium (Dig.), ground-rent (sfllo-); sdd-arium, a towel 
(sud&-re, to sweat) ; tabul-arium, a registry (tabula-); virid-arium 
(or viiidl-arium), a shrubbery (virldl-); viv-arium, a preserve } e.g. 
a fishpond (vivo-) ; and others. 

* "1 > ! l ‘ e ‘ “ loa PP cn dcd to personal names in -tor (or -aor§9o8). <:« 
‘^-aor-io; \ Some a pp Car to be formed immediately from the supine 
stem, or past participle; 

1. Adjectives; 

accdsa-tor-lus, of an accuser ; died-tor-ius, of a gamester; draa- 
tor-lus, amatory; ambuld-tortus (Pirn.), moveable; bella-tor-ius, of 
a warrior; cen-sor-iua, of a censor; circula-tor-ius (Quint.), of a 
mountebank; damna-tor-iua, damnatory; decldma-tor-iua, declama¬ 
tory; decre-tor-ius (post-Aug.), decisive (decreto-); defunc-torlus 
(post-Aug.), slight , cursory; dlcti-tor-ius, of a dictator; explora- 
. tor-lus (Suet.), of a scout; gesta-tor-lus (Suet.), for carrying; gl&- 
dia-tor-ius, of a gladiator; impSrd-tor-luB, of a general; lu-sor-ius 
(post-Aug.), for playing (ldsu-i j; mes-sor-lus, of a reaper; ragrf- 
torlus, for hire (mfcrlto-); nflga-tor-iua. trifling; objurgd-tor-lus, 
reproachful; dra-tor-iUB. of an orator; pas-tor-ius (Ov.), of a shep- 
berd; perfd-sor-ius (post-Aug.), superficial; plsci-tor-ius, of a fisher¬ 
man; piB-tor-luB (Cels., Plin.), of a baker; p 5 -tortus (Plln.) , for 
drinking (potu-); precur sor ius (Plin. 7 i/>.), as a forerunner; 
prsBda-tor-ius, predatory; praodla-tor-lus, of purchasers of estates 
sold by auction; profes sor-ius (Tac.), of a professor; pugna-tor 4 ub 
( post-Aug.), of a combatant; quaea-tor-ius, of a quastor; rgcup6r&- 
tor-lufl, of recovery-commissioners; salts.-tor iua, of dancers; scrip- 
tor ius, of writers; sfina-tor-ius, of a senator; apficulSi-tor-lus, of 
scouts: sva-Bor-ius (post-Aug.), persuasive; sd-tor-ius, of a shoe¬ 
maker; vetdra-tor-ius, of an old practitioner; and others. 

2. Substantives: (a) feminine: Agltltoria (sc. fabula), name 
of a play by Nccvius of a driver (agitatdr-); vlctor-ia, victory; 
voraorta, a turn (only in Plautus 1 cape vorsoriam*). 








i ^ /A" ] Vowel Noun- Stems : -torio (-s 5 rio). 

Neuter: aud-Itor-ium, a lecture-room; adjG-tor-iuin (post- Aug.') 
assistancet cen&-toria (pi.), dinner dress ; condi-tor-ium, a store¬ 
house; devor-sor-ium, an inn; dirlb-Itor-ium, a ballot-distributing 
place ; portorium, a toll {harbour or gate toll? portu-, porta-); 
pras-tbr-ium, the generals tent ; promunt-or-ium (promuntGrium, 
Fleck.), a headland (promlnere?); rgpGsI-tSr-ium, a dumbwaiter; 
seclG-sorium (Varr.), a place of retreat (secluso-); tec-tor-ium, 
plaster of walls (tecto-) ; tentbr-ium, a tent (tento-) ; terrltorium, 
a territory (terr-ere? i.e. a place from which people are warned off). 

-eio legulejus, a pettifogger (as if from l§g-ula-) ; plSbeJus, of 

the commons (plebe-). For proper names see § 951. 


Compound stem-endings: -i&co, § 775; -iensi, § 815; -iano, 
§ 83a; -iono, § 837; -Ion, -ciCn, -tion (-slfin), § 852—854. 


iii. Proper names with stems ending in -io. <W 4 

A vast number of Roman names have stems ending in -io. They 
are properly adjectives, and the suffix -lo is probably the same 1 as 
the genitival suffix seen in illius (illo-ius), cuius (quo-ius; also used 
as adjective, § 379), &C. 1 Thus Claud-ius is of Lame , i.e. (often) 
Lame's son (comp. John HilHams = William's John). 

Most of these names are r/^w-names, i.e. nomina in the strict 
sense. Some are pranomina. (These have here ‘ praen.’ appended). 

The names are selected principally from those occurring in the 
Corp. Inscr. Lat. Vol. 1 ., especially in the Fasti. Few are post- 
Augustan only. The quantity of the vowels is marked only when 
distinct authority for it, either from poetry or Greek transcription, 
has been found. 

p-lo AmpiUB; Appius (pnen.); Oppius; Papius; PGpiua; Ulpius. H5 

b io Albius (albo- white); Bsobius; F&bius (f&ba-, bean) ; VIbius. 

m io Memmius ; Mummlus: Oplmius (bplmo-, fat) ; PoBtGmius 
(postUmo- last); Septlmius (eeptlmo-, seventh). 

v-lo Bavins; FlAvius (flftvo- yellow) ; Fulvius (fulvo- tawny); 

Oaviua (probably same as Gaius: comp, gau-dium, yaepoy, 
yaiav ); Helvlus (helvo- yellow ); Livius (comp. llvSre, 


1 Key, Ptvt. Phil. Soc. for 1856, p. 239. 
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[Book~. 


to be blue ); Msevius ; Naevius (ncevo- wart) ; Novrna' 
(n6vo-, new); Octavius (octavo-, eighth), Pacuvius; Salvius 
(salvo- safe); Servius, prrcn. (servo-,. slave ); Silvius 
(silva-, a wood ) ; Vitruvius. 

f>io Alfius ; Fiiflus. 


Si 

iviwa' A J 


c-io Accius 1 ; Anicius; Aplcius; Caedicius; Cincius; Cornlflclus 946 

born maker ? (cornu- facfire): D8clus; FabricluB (fabro-, 
workman) ; Genucius; Larcius; Lucius, pran. (ldc-, light?); Maccius 
(macco-, buffoon); Marcius (Marco-); Mlnucius; Mucius; Numicius; 
Plancius (Planco-); Pobllcivs (publico-); Porcius (porco-, pig); 
Roscius; Tuccius (Tucca-); Sulplcius; Vinicius. 


g-Io Magius ; Sergius ; Valgius (valgo-, bowlegged). 

t-io Aebutius; AntistiuB (antist€t-, j&nVj/); Arruntius; Attius 1 ; 047 

Catius (cato-, sharp) ; Cluentius (cluenti- client) ; Curi- 
atius; Curtins (curto-, dipt) ; Digitius (dlgito- finger ); DSmitius 
(d&mlto-, tamed); Egnatius; Gratius (grato-, pleasing); Hflrdtius; 
Hirtius (birto-, shaggy); Hostius; Instantius (instant!-, urgent ); 
Juventius (JiivSn-, young) ; LUcrStius; Lutatiua; Matius; Munatius; 
Nautlus (nauta-, sailor ): PlautiUB or Plotius (plauto-, flat) ; Pon¬ 
tius (lor Pomptiua? cf. § 951); Pdtltius (pfttito-, won) ; PrBper- 
tiuB; QvinctiuB (qvtacto-, fifth) ; Sallustius; Scaptius; Sentiua; 
Sextius or SestiuB (sexto- sixth); St&tius; T 6 rentius; Tltius (Tito-); 
Trfibitiue; Vegetius (vfigSto-, active); Vettius. 


d-io Aufldius; Calidius (c&lido-, hot); Canldia (cano-, hoary); 

Claudius or Callus (claudo-, lame); Considlus (Conso-); 
Gordius (cord-, heart); Falcidius (falci-, reaping-book) ; FOfldlus 
(Filflo-?); Helvldius (helvo-, yellow); Nlgidius; Ovidius (6vi-, 
sljeepl); P8dius (p£d-, foot) ; Ventldius (vento-, wind?) ; VettSdius; 
Vibldius. 

n-io Afr&nius; Annlus (anno-, year!); Antonius; Apronius; 948 

Aainius (’AcnVi/ioy and *A (tlvios) (S,slno-, ass); Autronius; 
Calpurnius; Caninius; Canius; Cilniua; COmlnius; Coponius (copon-, 
inn-keeper ?); CoscGnius: Cossinius (cosso-, wrinkled'.); Ennius; Fan¬ 
nins; Feronla, an Italian goddess; Flamlnius (fldm8n-, priest) ; Fun- 
d&nlus; Furnius (fumo-, oven); Gabinius; Geganius; H8rennius 
(hftrfcd-, hcirl comp, morcennoxius): JQnius (Juv8n-. young); L 8 m 0 - 
nla, a tribe; LIcInlus(A<*tVioy and A (icmor) (llclno-, curled upwards'); 
Mrenius; Magulnius; Mftnius, praen. (mini-, morning); M8n8nius; 
Nflnius (nBno-, ninth); Papinius; Pfitronius (petrfln-, rustic!); 
Pllniufl; PompOniua; Pupinia, a tribe; ScrlbCnius; Sempronius; 


1 The poet's name is written both Attius and Accius. In Greek 
'Arnos only is found. 
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Vowel'Noun-Stems: Proper names in -io. 




Sicinius; Sinnius; Stertlnius ('stertfire, snore)) \ SvStonius; Tarqvl^ 
Ulus: Tltlnius; Trfibdniiis; VAtlniua; Vcrginius; Vinius (vino- 
wine)); Vipsaniua; Voconius; Voltinia, a tribe : VOlumnius. 


1 -io Acllius; ^llus; A 2 mllius (aemulo-, rival) ; Aquilius or 940 

Aquillius (aqvlla-?, eagle) ; Arelius; Atllius; Aurelius; 
Cscllius; Camilla, a tribe; Carvillius; Cascellius; Ccelius; Corn§- 
llus; Duilius or Ducllius (duello-, war) ; Foslius or Folius; Gellius; 
Hostilius (liostl-, enemy ?); JOlius; Lsellus; Lollius; Lttcnius (Lucio-?); 
MseliuB; Mamilius; ManHius (Manio-); Manlius (MaXXto? and M«- 
Xior) ; OrbUius; OtacUius; Petillus or Petlllius; Poetelius; Pollla, 
a tribe; Pomplliu^; P&pilius or P 6 pillius (pOpulo-, people) ; Publius, 
pi-sen. (pdpulo-, people); Publilius (Publlo-); Qvlnctllius; Romllius 
(RSmulo-); Rftpllius; Rtltilius; Servllius; Sextllius (sexto-); SHius 
(silo - t flat nosed); Statllius (Statio-); TIgeUlus; TrSbellius; Tullius 
(Tullo-); Turpilius (turpi-, foul) ; Vergilius; Villius; Vitellius (vl- 
tello-, egg-yolk). 


r-io Arrlus; Cilrius; FQrius (far- thief)); Galeria, a tribe; 05° 

Haterius; LabSrius; Ligarius; IflamftriuB (Ov.) or Ma- 
murius (Prop.); MArius (marl-, sea) ; Massurlus (MasUrius, Pers.); 
Mercurius; Nfirius; NumSrius (praen.); Niunitorius; Paplrius; Pina- 
rius; Plaetorius; RAblrius (rAbie-? madness) ; Rubrlus (rubro-, red ); 
Sertorius; Spurius, preen, illegitimate ; StabSrius; Tiberius, preen. 
(Tlbfiri-, tlx Tiber); Titurius; Valerius; VArius, spotted ; Verrius 
(vend-, a boar); Vestorius; Vfiturius. 


a-io Caesius ( bluish grey) or from cfieso-, slain)); Cassius 

(casso-, empty); Hortenslus (horto-, garden); Perslus 
(Persa-, Persian ); SOsius; Voluslus. 


] Gajus (comp. Gavius), pnen.; Majus ( increasing , from 
01 aj0_) mig-, § 129. 2 .d); Stajus. 

e ‘ L, \ ^ Appulejus (Appulo-, Apulian)); Atejus; Aurunculejus; 95 r 

01 e;,0 ’ , Canulejus; Cicerejus (L. 41. 28); Consulejus; Coccejus; 

Egnatulejus (C. Phil. 3. 3); Flavolejus; Fontejua; Hirtu- 
lejus (hirto-, shaggy); Luccejus; Pompejus (comp, pomp- 
tls - qvinqve, §118,2); RabAlejus (rabula-, pettifogger) \ 
Saufejus; Sejus; Vellejus; Venulejus; Voltejus. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VERB-STEMS. 


Simple verbs may be divided into four classes, according as they 95a 
are formed : 

(1) by union of a root directly with the suffixes of inflexion: 

(2) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a root : 

(3) by the addition of a verbal stem-suffix to a noun-stem : 

(4) by the addition of a special derivative-suffix (as well as a 
verbal stem-suffix) to a root. 

Those verbs whose precise origin is obscure may be presumed 
to belong really to one of these classes. 

1. The first of these classes contains what are probably the 953 
oldest verbs in the language. Manv of these verbs exhibit, when 
the inflexional suffixes are stripped off, a form different from what 
we may imagine to be the simple root. Such differences are 
partly due to modifications, either in fact (e. g. vlnc-ere, vic-tum'), 

or in origin (e. g. Jung-ere, from root Jug-), belonging to the 
present stem only, and therefore in the sphere of inflexion rather 
than of derivation : and partly due to early modifications of the 
root in order to suit a different shade or turn of the radical concep¬ 
tion (comp. verr-Sre with vert-ere ; mulcSre with mulgfcre ; scalper© 
with Bculpere). In some cases the apparent root may conceal a 
compound or derivative origin. 

2. The second class contains veros with each of the stem 
suffixes, e. g. amare, cubSre; argu-ere, minu-ere; tenure, carere; 
vBnlre, fSrtre. In some cases the stem-suffix is constant in all parts 
of the verb; in others it is confined to the present tense. This in¬ 
constancy may be accounted for on the presumption that the stem- 
suffix was originally a tense-suffix only, or that its use was the 
result of a gradual growth, and therefore precarious and uncertain 
in its occurrence. In this class of e verbs, the e is constant only 
where it is radical. 






Verbs with -a Stems. 


ji The third class contains the great majority of the a ver! 
and a considerable number of e verbs. In some cases the noun 
from which the verb might naturally be derived is not found, but 
the verb is formed on the analogy of others. 


si 


4. The fourth class can hardly be said to exist at all unless the 
frequentative verbs (§§ 964—966) be referred to it and not to the 
third class. The other verbs with derivative suffixes named below 
(§§ 962, 963, 967—969) may probably be considered as presuming 
noun-stems as their origin. The suffix sc (§ 978) is more properly 
an inflexional than a derivative suffix. 


The following lists contain chiefly verbs of the third and fourth 954 
classes, and those verbs of the second class in which the stem-suffix 
is constant. The other verbs of the second class (with some excep¬ 
tions, chiefly of i verbs) and the verbs of the first class are omitted 
here, being already enumerated in Book II. Chap. xxx. (also in 
xxi. and xxiii.). 

The verbs will be arranged here under their stan-suffixes (not in 
the above-named classes). 

i. Verbs with -a stems. 955 

(1) from substantives with -a stems: 

ancillary be a handmaid; ftnlmare, fill with breath; kquari, 
fetch water; bullare (also bullire), bubble; c&lumnlari, bring false 
charges; c&villaii, jest; causari, give as a reason; cenare, sup; 
centftriare, divide into centuries; cbmare, furnish with hair (only 
in participles); convlvari, banquet with others; eOpiUare, unite ; 
c6r6nare, crown; culpare, blame; cQrare, take charge of; dlffftmare, 
spread abroad (fama); e fife mm are, make thoroughly womanish ; 
Spdlari, feast; fabricate, fashion ; f£billari, converse; fSriarl, keep 
holiday: figilrare, form; flammare, blaze; formare, mould; forml- 
care, creep like ants; fortilnare, bless; fugare, put to flight fft- 
riare, drive mad; gemmare, bud; glfiriari, boast; infltlarl, 
equivocate; lnsldiari, put an ambush; I&crlmare, weep; llbrare, 
balance; Hneaxe, make straight ; limare, to file; lurunare. be rank ; 
Hrare, plough-in seed; machlnari, contrive; m&culare, spot; matfi- 
riarl ,f ll wood : metari, measure ; mlnari, threaten; mOrarl, delay; 
multare.yW, punish; nauseare, be sea-sick; n&tare, mark; nilgari, 
trifle; nnndinari, attend market , traffic; oblitt&rare, cover with 
letters , obliicratc ; oceare, hoe ; SpSrari, be busy; plantare. plant : 
proedari, make booty ; pugnare, fight; quadrare, make, or be , square; 
rlmari. root out y search (rima, chink)] rixarl, quarrel; rfttare, 
wlxel ; rOgare, wrinklej e&glnare. fatten; scintUlare, sparkle; 
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scflrrarl. play the buffoon; specular!, spy out (specula, watch tower ); 
*plcare (Plin ,), furnish with ears of corn; spumare./o^w ; stillare, 
drop; stlpulari, make a bargain (from stlpula, a straw ? or from 
diminutive of stips, a coin £); tfcrgbrare, bore; trlcari, play tricks; tru- 
tinari, weigh; turbare, disturb; umbrare, overshadow; undare, 
swell , wave; and others. 

(2) from substantives with -e stems: 95 g 

gl&clare, turn to ice; merfdiare (also dep.), take a noon-day meal 

(3) from nouns with -0 stems; (a) from substantives : 9S7 


deervaxe, pile up (acervus); Adulter are, pollute (adulter); sesti- 
vare, pass the summer (sestlva, pi. summer quarters) \ arbitral!, 
form a judgment (arbiter, judge) ; archltectari, build (arcliitectus); 
argumentari, adduce proof (arguinentum); armare, arm (arma pi.); 
auxlllari, help (auxilium); bacchari, celebrate Bacchic rites , revel; 
bajulare carry a burden (bajulus, porter ); basiare, kiss (basium) ; 
beliaxe, war (bellum); cacbinnare, laugh (cacbinnus); caelare, 
grave (caelum, a burin ); calceare (calclare), shoe (calceus); can- 
cellare (post-Aug.); lattice, cross through (cancelll, pi.); cftpls- 
trare, halter (c&piBtrum); caxbunculare (Plin.), have a carbuncle 
(carbunculus); circlnare, round (circlnus, pair of compasses ); circu¬ 
lar!, form a group (clrciilus); conclliare, unite (see § 1984) \ conslliari, 
form plans (consilium); conviciari, rail (convicium); colare, filter 
(cClum); cribrare, sift (cribrum); cdmulare, pile up (cumulus); 
cCraeare, wedge (cuneus); damnare, condemn (damnum, loss ); digli- 
diarl, fight it out (gladlus); dftmlnari, rule (dOminus); donare, 
gr ant , make a grant to (donum); emendare, take out faults (inenduin); 
famulari, be a servant (fimfilus); fennentare, cause to ferment (fer- 
mentum); fligellare, whip (fligellum); frenare, bridle (CrSnum); 
frumentari. get corn (frttmentum); fdcaro, dye (fUcus); fiunare, 
smoke (fCLmus); fundare, establish (fundus, bottom ); gdbornare, 
steer (gubema pi.); JOcaxl, joke (jOcus); Jugare, yoke (Jugum); 
jugulare. cut tlx throat (Jfigulum); l&mentari, lament (lSxnenta, n. 
pl.) ; liniare, butcher (lanius); l&qveare (not pne-Aug.), snare 
(ISLqveus); lignari, collect wood (lignum); ldcare, place (lficus); 
lucrarl, make gains (lucrum); lustrare, purify , sui'vey (lustrum); 
macGrare, steep (m&cer); mlnlstraxe, attend (minister); mfidularl, 
measure (mftdUlus); monstraro, slow (monstrum); negotlari, do 
business (nfigotlum); nOdare, knot (nodus); numeraxe, count (nu- 
merua); nuntiaxe, announce (nuntius); oscdlarl, kiss (osculum); 
6tlarl, have leisure (6tium); pabulari, collect fodder (pabulum); 
palpaxe, stroke (palpum): pamplnare, trim vines (pamplnus, a vine 
tendril ); paatlnare, dibble (pastlnum); pfipfilare (also-ari), devastate 
(p 6 pulus 7 ); prcoliaxi battle (proalium); prficare (rare), demand 
(pr6cuc); r&diare. shot forth rays (radius); regnare, reign (regnum); 
rfipudiare, reject (rfepudlum); scrdtarl, search {examine into heaps 
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' stuff} Bcruta pi.); servare, take care of (servus) ; sibilare, 
^Blbilus); signare, stamp (signum); somniare, dream (som- 
nium); eCnare, sound (sonus); spat lari, walk about (sp&tium); 
apoliare, despoil (Bpglium) ; st&bulari, stable , roost (st&bulum) ; 
BtTmulare prick (stimulus) ; stomicbarl, be irritated (stomaclius); 
stuprari, debauch (stuprum); svaviaxe, hiss (evavlum); eulcaxe, 
furrow (sulcus) ; susurrare, whisper (susurrus); terminaxe, set bounds 
to (terminus); triumphare, triumph (triumphus) ; tumulare cover 
with a mound (tdmulUB); vallare, surround with a rampart (val¬ 
lum); vSlare, veil (velum); ventilare, make a small breeze (ven- 
tulus); villcare, to be a farm steward (vlllcus); vitiare, spoil 
(vltium;; volgare, publish (volguB); and others. 


@L 


(b) From adjectives with -o stems : 

aemulari, rival ; aeqvare, level ; alien are, alienate; alternare. do 958 
by turns; antiquare, reject a bill; ipricari, bask in the sun; aspgrare, 
roughen (asper); avemmeare, avert; c eg care, blind; c&vare, make 
hollow; clfixare, make illustrious; coramfldare. make serviceable; 
continuare, join; cSruscare, quiver; crisp are, curl; cunctari, delay; 
curvare, bend; curtare, dock; densare, thicken; depravare, distort 
(pravo-); deaolare, render desolate (solo-); dignari, think worthy; 
dHatare, spread (lata-); ddrare, harden; explanSLre, make plain; 
fecundare(Verg.), make fruitful; festlnare, hasten; flrmare, strength¬ 
en; fee dare, dirty; fdnestare, yfr/ with death; fu scare, darken; ggml- 
narc, double; grutari, show pleasure; blbemare, winter; hil&rare, 
cheer; lidnestare, compliment ; igndraxe. ignore (igm/rus); lncestare, 
defile; lnfestare, attack; inflrmare, weaken; inqvietare, disquiet; int&- 
grare, renew (integor); Itgrare, repeat (comp, iterum, adw); l&cgraxe. 
tear (lacor); laetari, rejoice; Ice title are, make glad; lasslre, weary ; 
laxare, loosen ; libgrare, free (liber); maturare, ripen ; infldlcari, 
(also-are) heal; mendlcari, beg; mirarl, wonder at; misgrari, de¬ 
plore (miser, wretched) ; mutilare, lop ; mfltuari, borrow : ndvare, 
renew; nudare, make bare; obliquare, turn aside: obsedrare, dark. ; 
dplnaxi, to think (comp, nec opxnus); orbare, bereave: pftclficare, 
pacify; pandare, bend , curve; pgrggrlnari, travel; perpgtuaxe (rare), 
perpetuate; piare, appease; pigraxe (Liter.), plgrari (C ic.), to be 
lazy (plger); prlvare, deprive (privus, single); prdbare, test, show to 
be good: prgfilnare. profane; prospgrare, make prosperous ; prdpln- 
quare, approach; publlcare. make public; quadrdplari, be an informer 
(lit. get fourfold penalty) ; reclprdcare, move to and fro; rufltlcari, 
live in the country; rdtilare. make or be red; s&crare, consecrate 
(sicer): sanaxe, heal ; saturare, glut (s£tur); sauciare, wound; 
Bdcundare, favour ; sgrenare, clear up; assgveraxe. assert strongly; 
peragvurare, persist; Biccare, dry; sdciaxe, ally; Bdlldare, make solid; 
solllcltare, harass; spisaare, make thick; adpgrare, overcome; sft- 
pinare, bend upwards; taxdare, delay; tranqvtllare, calm; trfipl- 
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> hurry; truncare, lop; vacuare, empty; vagarl, stroll 
Vi^lfCre, diversify; vastare, lay waste; vfirecundari, feel bashful; 
iimectare, moisten; and others. 

(4) From substantives with -u stems: 


gestuare, be hot , surge; arcuare, bend like a bow; fluctuare (also 
depon.), undulate , waver; slnuare, curve; tumultuare (also depon.), 
make a bustle. 


(5) From nouns with -1 stems: 

antestari (for ante-testari), call witnesses preliminarily (test!-); 
calcare, trample (calx, heel); c 618 brare, frequent (c 816 ber); cglSrare, 
hasten (c 61 er); comparare, match (par: besides the compound of 
parare); concordare, agree (concors); dltare, enrich (dls); dotare, 
dower (dos); dupllcare, double (duplex) ; exstirpare, root out (stirps); 
fraudare, cheat (firaus); frgqventare, resort to (frgqvens); gravare, 
burden (gravis)' hSbStare, blunt (hSbes); interp glare, furbish up 
(interp&lis); lSvare. lighten (1§v1b); mSm&rare, relate (mtmor); 
mercari, traffic (merx); p&care, appease (pax); parent are, sacrifice 
in honour of a parent? (parens); piscari, fish (plscls); prseclpltare, 
hurl down (praecepB): prdpagare, propagate (propages); qulritare, 
cry in fear (declare oneself a citizen ? Quins); rCpraesentaro, exhibit , 
pay at once (praesens); sfcdare, settle (sedes); slmiilare, pretend (si- 
mills); auffdcare, choke , told under throat (fauces pi.); suppllcare, 
supplicate (sup pi ex); tenuare, make thin (tenvls); testari, call wit- 
nesses (testis); tristari (Sen.), be sad; contristare, sadden (trlstls); 
turpare, be foul (turpls); viridare, make or be green (viridis); and 
some others. 

(6) From nouns with consonant stems: 

aggSrare, pile up (agger); &ri£tare, butt (arles); auctiOnarl, hold 
an auction (auctio); auctfirare. guaranty , hire out (auctor); aucu- 
pari, chase after (auccpB); augiirari, augur (augur); ausplcarl, take 
omens (auepex); cfccumlnare, point (c&cumen); cognomlnare, sur¬ 
name (cognomen); cOl&rare, colour (color); contidnari, harangue 
(contlo); crlmlnari, bring a charge (crimen); cruc-i-are, torture 
( crux, a cross) ; dccorare, decorate (dficus); discriminate, distinguish 
(discrlmen); gqvltare, rule a horse (fiqves); examinaxe. weigh (ex- 
fljnen, tongue of balance ) ; exberedare, d : sint:erit (exheres); cxfilare, 
be an exile (oxul); exubfirare, overflow (uber, abundant ); fenSrare 
(also dtp.), lend money (fenus, interest ); fenmunare, solder (feru- 
men); fratlcare (also'dep.), sprout (ftnitex); fulgOrare, lighten (ful- 
gur); fulnilnare, hurl thunderbolts (fulmen); fftn€rare. inter (fflnus); 
fftrari, thieve (fur); gfinfirare, beget (genus); germlnare (Plin.), 
bud (germen); gl6m8rare, gather into a bail (gl&mus); gldtlnare, 
glue (gluten); hlfimare, spend winter (blems); h 6 n 5 rare, honour 
(hftnor); hospltarl, be a guest (hospes); Imaglnarl. picture to on. self 
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(Imago); interprOtari, interpret (interpres) ; jddlcare,/Wgr (Judex); 
jttrare, swear lit. affirm right (jds); laborare, labour (labor); lapl- 
dare, stone (lapis) ; laudare, praise (laus); legare, appoint formally 
(lex); manclpare, sell (manceps); marginare, furnish with a rim 
(margo); mllltare, serve as a soldier (miles); mfidOrare, regulate 
(as if from a stem mOdus- ; comp, modes-tus); munOrare, reward 
(munus); murmurare, murmur (murmur); nomlnare, name (no- 
men); nd trie are, suckle (nutrix); odorare, give a smell , odorari, 
scent out (Odor) ; omlnari, forbode (omen); OnOrare, burden (Onus); 
OpOrari, work (Opus); orare, speak (os, mouth) ; ordlnare, set in 
order (ordo); paupOrare, make poor (pauper); pignOrare, pledge 
(pignus); pondSrare, weigh (pondus); prOcari, pray (prex); pulvO- 
rare, bestrew with dust (pul vis); rOcordari, call to mind (corn.); 
refrigOrare, make cool again (frigua); remlgare, row (remOx); rO- 
borare, strengthen (robur); rorare, drop , bedew (roa); rQminare 
(also dep.), c/jew the cud (rflmen) ; s&ldtare, greet (silda); sc6- 
lOrare, pollute (scSlus); sCgrOgare, separate (segrex); semlnare, 
sow (semen); spSrare, hope (apes § 340 n.); stercOrare, dung (stcr- 
cus) ; tcmpOrare, proportion , forbear (tempus) ; vddari, bind over by 
bail (vas); v&porare, steam (vapor); velltari, skirmish (veles); 
vOnfirari, worship (regard as charming ? vfinus); verbfirare, beat 
(verbOra pi.); vermlnare, to have worms (vermlna pi.) ; vlgHare, 
watch (vigil); ulebrare, ulcer (ulcus); vulnOrare, wound (vulnus). 


-Ica alblcare, be white (albOre); candlcare (Plin.), be whitish 

(candere): claudlcare, be lame (claudOre); fOdlcare, dig 
frequently (fOdfire); varicare, straddle; prsav&ricari, act 
in collusion (vaxo-, crocked) ; velllcaxe, pluck (vellOre). 
Comp. § 768. 

-t-Ig& castlgare, chastise (casto-); fastigare, bring to a point; 9 ' 1 
f&tigare, tire (make to yawn, f&ti-, § 803); vestigare, 
track. (With this sullix comp, vectlgal.) 

-tft (-sa) As if from same stem as past participles: usually express- 964 
injr repeated action , or attempt. In a lew cases the simple 
verb does not exist, or has a different form of past participle. 
(None are from participles in -ato: compare § 965.) 

adJiltare, h ip (adJOvare); adventare, come continually (advOnlre); 
segrOtare, to be sick (comp, segro-); affectare. aim at (afflcOre); 
amplexarl, embrace (amplecti); aptftre, fit (comp. dpi-sc-l); argd- 
tari, prate (arguOre); artare, compress (arcere); assentari, fatter 
(comp. a*"entlre); cantaro. sir.g (canOre) ; capture, catch at (cdpOre); 
certaro, strive (ceraOre); ceBsare, Icite.r (cedOre); cltare, rouse (clSre); 
cceptare, begin (cropOre); coramentari. debate (commlnlscl); conflic- 
taro, fght (confligOre); consultare, deliberate (consulOre); crOpltare, 
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/cr6pare): cdbltare, he frequently (ciibare): cursare, rim 1 
\'% ifourrere) ; dOtare, give repeatedly (dare); defen sare, defend (db 

• tiSr'e); delectare, delight (dellc^re, prx-Cic.); dictare, jay frequently 
(dicSre); dissert ore, discuss (diss&rSre); domitare, tame (dflmare) ; 
dornntare, be sleepy (dorntire); ddetare, lend about (dfiegre); exer- 
cltare, exercise (exercere); fugitar e,fee habitually (fugfire); gestare, 
wear (gSrSre); grassari, attack (comp, grOdi); gustare, taste (comp. 
y cr civ) ; hObitare, dwell in (habere); bortari, exhort (cf. p. 237); 
Itare, ^0 frequently (ire); jactare, toss , boast (jOcgre); labefactare, 
overthrow; lactare, wheedle (laegre, only in compounds); lapsare, 
stumble (labi) ; lOtltare, lie hid (latere); mac tare, slaughter (comp, 
mactus, as if from maggre); mantare (Plaut.), linger (manere); 
mSritare, use to earn (mergre): mersare (mertare, old, according to 
Quint.), dip (mergSre); motare, move about (m&vere); mussare, 
mutter (comp, mdttire, /xufea/); mutare, change (comp, mbvere); 
nOtare, swim (nOre, § 644) ; nictare, wink (comp, conivere); nixari, 
strive (niti); n&tare, note (uosefire; comp, cognitus); nutare, nod 
(nuere, only in compounds); occultare, conceal (occtUSre); offensare, 
strike often; ostentare, show off (o3tendfiro); p&vitare, shake with 
fear (pOvere); pensare, weigh (pendfire); plOcitare (Plaut. once), 
use to please (pldcere); pollicitari, make overtures (polllceri); por- 
tare, carry (comp, tto^vciv) ; potare, drink (pStus): prensare, grasp 
(prendfere); pressare, press (prfimfire); pulsare (pultare, old, ac¬ 
cording to Quintil.), beat (pcllSre); put are, prune , settle, think (putus); 
qvassare, shake (qv&tgre); raptaxe, snatch (ripgre); reptare, creep 
often (rEpfire); responsare, answer (respondere); res tit are, stay be¬ 
hind (re 3 tare); ructare, belch (as t if from a verb rugfire; comp, ruc- 
tus): saltare, dance (sOlire); scitSri, inquire (scire); sectari, follow 
(afiqvi, seedtum); spectare, look (BpVcfcra); strSpItaxe, rustle (etr§- 
pGre); temptaxe, attempt; territar q, frighten (terrSre); tortare, tor¬ 
ture (torqvtre); tractare. handle (tribSre); tdtari, protect (tueri); 
versare, turn about (vert&re); vexare, harass (vfibfire, vectum); 
vflldtaxe, roll (volvgre); vomit axe, vomit often (vomCre). 


-itft Usually suffixed to the last consonant of the present stem tf s 
of another verb; sometimes the I may be part of the 
stem, not of the suffx, 

Ogitare. shake (ag 8 re); bubulcitarl (PI. Most, 53), be an ox-driver 
(as if from bubulcare); cenltare, dine often (cenare); clamltaro, 
shout repeatedly (clOmare); cCgltare, think (cCgfire); debilitare, weaken 
(d«bm-. adj.); d&Mtare, doubt (dubio-); febr-ic-itare, be ill of a fever 
(febri- comp, febiicdlosua, § 814); flagltare, demand; fluitaro, float 
(flu-Sre); hlfitare (pra-Cic .),yawn frequently (hiOre); Imltari, imi¬ 
tate; impSritP.re, command (impfirare); minitarl, threaten repeatedly 
(minor!); mObilitare, make mon cable (mobili-) ; nfcgitare, deny repeat¬ 
edly (nggftre) ; ndbllltare. makefamous (n6bili-): nGmlnltare (I .ucr.), 
name (nominare); noeritaxe, recognize (noseSre); palpitare, throb 
(palpOre); pOritare (Plaut.), make preparations (pOrare); perlcll- 
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<0^ to the test (periculo-); qvserltare, seek earnestly (quaarSre) 
qvgrltari, complain (qvgri): rOgltare, ask eagerly (rCgare); sciscl- 
tari, inquire (sciscgre); tudltans (part.), beating about (tundgre); 
vendltare, offer for sale (venture); vdcltare, call often (vdeare); 
vfilitar Q t fy about (vOlare). Comp, also crfipltare, cubltare, donri- 
tare, exercitare, l&tltare, mgritare, p&vltare, pi icl tare, polllcltari, 
strgpltare, terrltare, vdmitare, in § 964. 


-tita (-sltfi.) i.c. -Ita suffixed to same stem as past participles or 9(6 
ordinary frequentatives. 

actlt 5 .ro, act often (dggre); cantltare, sing often (c&n- 
tare); curaltare, run about (cursare); dgfensHare, frequently to de¬ 
fend (defendfire); dlctltare. say repeatedly (dictare); ductitare, lead 
(ductare); emptltare (post-Aug.), buy up (gmgre); factltare, do 
frequently (f&cgre); gestltare, be wont to carry (ggstare); hassltare, 
hesitate (hoerere) ; lectitare, read frequently (Igggre); mansltare, stay 
(minere); missltare, send repeatedly (mittgre); mussltare, grumble 
(mussare); pensltare, pay habitually, Cic., ponder, Liv., Suet, (pen- 
dere); pransltara, lunch (prandere); rosponsltare, give frequent 
opinions (respondttro); scrlptltare, write often (senbgre); unctltare, 
anoint often (ungvgre); ventltare, come repeatedly (vgnlre); victl- 
tare, live (vivgre); visltare, visit (vldere, vlsgre). So dal tat us 
(not used in finite verb, except by Cell.), customary (dti). 

-etna comp. § 936. Chiefly from stem in -On, with n omitted. 967 
halucinari, dream; latrOcinarl, practise brigandage (la- 
trOn-); ISnOcInari, be a pander (lenfln-); patrGcInari, be a patron 
(patrOno-); ratioclnarl, calculate (ritiOn-); sermoclnari, converse 
(sermon-); v&tlclnarl, foretell (vati-). 


Compare the nouns with suffix -filo, &c. (§§ 856—867)^5 
-ua ( and the verbs in SS 95 j— 938 . 

gj-ulare, wail, cry (eja); gesti-cdlarl, gesticulate (gestu-); 
grat-filari, congratulate (grate-, pleasing ); opl-tdlari, assist (dpi-, 
tdl-; comp, tail, /latum); poa-tCdare, demand (comp, posegre); aor- 
bllare, sip (comp. sorbSre); Btrang-tilare, strangle (comp, atrlng-gre, 
arpityyciv)] vdpillare, be beaten; vifllare. use force to (vi-); vitdlare, 
sacrifice , keep holiday ; uldlare, hcnvl (probably a reduplicated /jowl)] 
ustulare, singe (usto-). 

- 1115 . cav-illarl, jest> banter (c 5 . villa-); cone crib-ill are (Cat.), 96s 
scribble on (scrib-fire); focillare (or focUaro), cherish 
(fOco-i); furc-iliare (?), toss'* (furca-, forcllla-); obstrigirave,. r cttcr 
(obBtriyjg-ero); scint-illarc, sparkle (scintilla) ; BQg-illare, beat black 
and blue; tlt-lllare tickle: vic-illaro (vaccillare, Lucr. once), 
waddle , hesitate (vacca-, a cow). 
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calci-trare, kick (calci-); castrare, geld (comp. «c<i^ 
arid Plin. 8. § 109): frustrari, cheat (fruatra, fraudi-); 
TAtrare, bark (comp. Aa^-flt/?); patrare, perform (patr-); pfenfe- 
trare, penetrate (p6nda, store). 

Formed from, or parallel to, other verbs; most are compounds: 970 


antlclpare, anticipate (ante, c Ape -re); ap- (com-) -pellare, ad¬ 
dress (pellere); aspernari, scorn, spurn (ab. spernfere); consplcari, 
descry (consplcfere) ; consternare, dismay (consternfire); dicare, dedi¬ 
cate (dlcfere) ; educate, bring up, train (edflefere); indagare, track out 
y lndo agfere ? indAgfen-) ; instigate, goad on (In, stingrvfere) ; labare, 
slip (labi); lavara, wash (lavfere); liqvare, melt (liqvere or llqvi, 
be fluid or clear ) ; mandare, commit, entrust (minu-, dare); mulcare, 
beat (mulcere, stroke)', nun cup are (nomine cap fere ? cf. § 997); oc- 
cupare, seize (ob, c&pfere); plpare (cf. pipire), chirp ; placare, pacify 
(plAcfere, be pleasing)', rfecupferare, recover (re, capfere); sedate, 
settle (sfedere, sit ); Busplcari, suspect (susplcfere). 

Miscellaneous: chiefly of obscure origin; many have derivative 971 
suffixes similar to noun-stems: 


ftdOIarl. fawn on (ad-iUdlare?); sestlmare, esteem; altercari, 
wrangle; Amare, love; ampllare, enlarge (comp, amplo-); firare, 
plough; auscultate, listen (comp, auris, ear ); autumare, affirm; 
bad are, bleat; baubari. howl; beare, bless; blatferare, bluster (comp, 
balatro, a jester)', boare, cry aloud (comp, fioav); cacare (cf. 
k(ikkuv) ; c&lare, summon (corn;). naXciu ); callgare, be in darkness; 
celare, conceal (comp, clam) ; cl Am are, shout; clinare, bend; coaxaxe 
(Suet.), croak (kou£): c Snarl, endeavour; consider arc, consider ; con¬ 
taminate, stain (comp. cont 5 g-i 6 n-); erfemare, burn; creare, make 
to grow (cf. cre-sc-fere); dealdferare, desire; disslpare, dissipate; 
dfelare, hew; flagrare, blaze (comp, flare, v)\ formldare, 

dread; fr&grare, emit a smell; friare, rub (comp, frlcare); Mlare, 
breathe; hfeluari , gormandize (comp, helufln-); biare, gape (cf. hi- 
sc-ere); inefehate, commence; inqvlnare, defile (comp, esno-, mud ); 
instaurare, renew (comp, instar); inVitare, cheer , invite (lit. 
put life in, vita, Ncttleship); Irritate, irritate; Jentare, break¬ 
fast; Jiivare, assist; libaro, pour out , take (comp, libum, a 
cake ); llgare, bind; lltare, make a favourable sacrifice; luctlrl, 
struggle; l&cdbrare, work by lamplight; luxare, dislocate (comp. 
Ao£.ic, slanting)', manaro, flow; mfedltarl, meditate; meare, go to 
and fro; mlgrare, depart; mflginari, dally; narrate, relate (,^n5ro-?); 
nfegoro. deny (nec) ; opafenari, purchase provisions (oyjrcovtlv ) ; optare. 
choose; opturare, stop up; ornare, equip; oscltare, gape ; pAlart, 
wander; pArare, prepare; pcccare, sin; com-, ox-, aup-pflaro, plun¬ 
der; oppllare, obstruct; plorare, cry out; prsestolarl, wait for; pro¬ 
mulgate, announce , publish; prfeplnare, drink health,. (irpo7rtvctv) ; 
rlgare, water; r&gare, ask; runcare, hoe; acrearo (Plaut.), hawk , 
hem; solarl, console; splrare, breathe (oplra-, wreath}); b tip are, 
crowd; efldaro, sweat; auffrtLgari, use a pots herd} vote (suffragium); 





Wwi.W'] Verbs with -u, -e, -1 stems, 

- , » . 

estimate; tfimerare, defile (comp. t6m5re); tltubare, totter >- 
t6l£rare, endure (tuli, tollere'); trucldare, butcher; v&care, be empty; 
v&nari, hunt; vlbrare, shake; vltupgrare, blame; vltare, avoid; 
vftlare,^/ vOrare, devour; ilnnari, dive. 


ii. Verbs with -u stems: 

dcuSre, sharpen (&cus, needle') ; mfituSre, fear (mgfcus); mlnu6re, 
lessen (minus, less) ; statuSre, determine (status, position). The 
verbs exufire, put off; imbuSre, dip in; induflre, put on , are apparently- 
derived directly from the prepositions ex, in (acquiring a parasitical 
b from its following u), and indo, the old form of in. Other verbs 
with -u stems of obscure origin are named in § 684. 

iii. Verbs with -e stems: 

Three only (uncompounded) have more than one syllable before 
the -e; mlsgreri, have pity; Gportere, behove; pse niter©, repent. 

(1) From adjectives with -0 stems: 

segrere, be sick; albero. be white; calvere, be bald; c&nere, be 
hoary; clarere, be bright; claudere, be lame; denser!, be thick , 
thicken; flaccere, be flabby; fl&.vere, be yellow; pigrere, be lazy; sal- 
vere, be safe (? see in Book II. Chap. xxx.). 

(2) From substantives with -0 stems: 

caller©, to have a thick skin , be experienced (callum); mucere, 
be mouldy (mttcus). 


(3) From nouns with -1 stems: 

frondere. have boughs (frons); lactero, have milk (lac); 8 or dor e, 
be dirty (sordes pi.); tabere, waste away (tabes, also tabum). 


(4) From nouns with consonant stems: 

florere, be in flower (flos); ldcere, be light (lux); sSnere, be old 
(sen-ex). 

For other verbs with -e stems see Book It. <-ihap. xxin. and 
xxx. Many appear to be formed directly from roots. 

iv. Verbs w r ith -l stems: 

(1) From substantives with stems in -a or -0: 

bullire (also bull are), bubble (bulla): condixe. pickle, preserve 
(condua, storekeeper ); mentiri, tell lies (make jor oneself devices' 
comp, com-mentum; also mens); metiri, measure (meta, goal)\ 
ptlnire, punish (poena); servire, he a slave , serve (servus). 


(2) From adjectives with -o stems: 

bland!ri, coax; ineptire. be foolish; insure, be insane; largiri, 
give bountifully; lascivlre, be playful; lipplre, have sore eyes; prs0s£L- 
gire, foretell; saevlre, be savage; sttperbire, be haughty. 



Word-Formation. 
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— CO From nouns with -u stems, the u being absorbed: 
.^^gestlre, exult (gestus, a gesture ); singultire, hiccup , sob. 



(4) From nouns with -1 stems: 

audire. hear (auris, ear ; for the interchange of r and d cf. 
§ 160. 10); dementire, be out of one's mind (mens); dentine, cut 
teeth (dens); effdtire, pour out (fdtis, water-vessel , according to 
Varr.); erudire, instruct (rudis, a foil ? or rudis, rough ); febrire, 
have a fever (febris); flnire, put /m end to (finis): grandire make 
great (grandls); hostire, bit} (liostls?); inanire, empty (Inanis)* 
insignire, mark (insignia): irretire, ensnare (rete); lenire, soften 
(lenls) ; moliri, exert oneself (mdles); mollire, soften (mollis) - mii- 
nlre, fortify (mcenia, pi.); partire (usually partiri), part , 'share 
(pars); potire, p&tiri, be master of (pbtls); ravire, make oneself 
hoarse (ravis); sltire, thirst (sltis); sortiri, cast lots (sors); stabi¬ 
le, establish (st&bllis); tusslre, cough (t us sis); vestire, clothe 
(vestis). 

(5) From nouns with consonant stems: 

cuatodire, keep (custos) ; expSdlre, free one's foot (pfis); fulgHrire 
(also fulgurare), lighten (fulgur). 


(6) Of obscure origin : 

amlcire. clothe; 4 p 6 rlre, open (see p8rio, Book II. Chap, xxx.'); 
dormire^j.r<2>, forelre, stuff (comp, (ppay-, tppdcrtTciv); fastldlre, 

k S ! ire ’ prop up: glatlre ' (from the 

fa nmli £ lm P«rlre (comp, lmpetrare), obtain , esp. 

itri Xn lre ’' ?0; natrire ’ nourish; ordirl. commence (comp. 

' V"‘/ r *’ " 7 (comp. op-w/u); pivlre, strike (comp. «•<,/«*); 
polira, po.tsb; rSdlmire, bind; Bilire, leap (comp. aX-XarOai ); oan- 
circ. sanction; sirire, hoe ■ sentire, feel; sgpglixe, bury; sflplre, put 
to sleep (comp, somnus); sufflre, fumigate (cf. § 99); vSnlre, «wr; 
vlncire, bind, J 


J 


(7) Verbs expressive of sounds l : 

barrlre (Fcst.), roar of elephant (barrus, elephant); blatire, 
babble; erdetro. croak (comp. Kp<a(yiv)\ Mtinnire (Varr.), twitter- 
gannlre, yelp; garrtre, chatter; gingrire (Fcst.), scream like treese- 
gloeiro, cluck; grunnire, grunt; binnlre, neigh; blrrire (Fest.)’ 
snarl; mugire, low (comp. fivicacrBiu); muttire, / nutter ; plplre (Col * 
hIso pipare, Varr., plpiare or plpulare, CatulL), pip, chirp, rugire 
Opart.), roar; tlnnire, jingle; vfiglre, c wail, 

balbfltire. stammer (balbo-); caecutlre, be blind (caco-1: . ■ 
Hdgiltlro (fringuttlre), twitter, stutter. 

.!■ i Ta » ny ° thC u S ’i? ,5th , var ! 0us stc,n . s ’ wil1 hc found in extracts from 
la.cr writers in ftciffcrschcid s Suetonius, pp. 247—254, 308—312, 



Verbs with Stems in -ac. 



] 

Usually expressing desire: 


% 


formed as if from the supine: n .?7° 


cendturire (Mart.), be eager for dinner (cen&re); emptu- 
rire (Vnrr.), wish to purchase (gmgre); esurire, be hungry (gdere); 
hablturire (?) desire to have (h&bere); mietdrire (minggre); m&rltu- 
rire (quoted from Cic.), wish to die (m 5 ri); nupturlre (Mart.), 
desire to marry (ndbgre); parturiro, be in labour (pdrgre); pgtlturiro 
(Cic.), wish to be a candidate (pStSre): proscripturlre (Cic. Att. 
9. 10. § 6), be eager for a proscription (pro a crib ere) ; Sullaturiro 
(Cic. Att. 9. xo. § 6), play the part of Sulla . 


-drl ligurrire, lick; prdrire, itch; scalpdrire (Plaut. Aid. 464. 977 
Wagn.), scratch (acalp-gre); scatdrire, or scaturrire, 
bubble , gush forth (sedtere). 


v. -ac Inchoative verbs. The following arc formed directly 078 
from noun stems. (For other verbs with inchoative 
suffix see §§ 634—638, 676—680.) 
arb6r-oac-8re (Plin.), grow into a tree (arbGs-); dite-sc-ere 
(Lucr., Hor.), grow rich (diti-); dulce-sc-gre (Cic., Plin.), grow 
sweet (dulci-); fermente-sc-ere, ferment (fermento-; cf. fermen- 
taro); flammescere (Lucr.), fame (flamma-); gcmma-sc-gre, bud ; 
gemm-esc-ere (? Plin.), become a jewel (gemma-); grande-sc-Sre 
(Lucr.), grow big (grand!-); grdve-BC-Sre, grow heavy (grdvi-); 
berbc-sc-gre (Cic., in part. pres, only), grow grassy (herba-); ignfi- 
sc-fire, burst into flame, kindle (igni ); lntggraac&re (Ter.), break cut 
anew (lntegro-; comp, lntegrare, renew) ; Juvgn-esc-gre, gr<rw 
young (Jdvgn-); lipld-esc-gre (Plin.), turn to stone (lftpld-); lasse- 
BC-ere (Plin.), become weary (lasso ) ; mlte-sc-flre, grow mild , mellow 
(mlti-); molle-sc-gre, grow soft (molli*); obbrUte-sc-ero. grow 
brutish (brdto-); pingve-sc-gre, grow fat (pingvi-); pldme-sc-gre 
(Plin.), become fledged (pldma-; comp, pldm&tus); puera-sc-gre 
(Suet., repufirascCre, Cic.L become a boy (pufiro-, as if from a verb 
puerare); radlc-esc-fire (Sen.), put forth roots (rftdlc-); rilrc-sc-gre, 
grow thin (r8.ro-); rcpulle-sc-gre (Col.), sprout forth (pullo-); rdr- 
eac-gre (Ov.), dissolve with dew (rOs-); rdfe-sc-gre (Plin.), become 
red (rdfo-); Bilve-sc-gre. become woody (ailva ) ; spiEae-sc-gre, become 
thick (spisso-); stgrile-ac-gre (Plin.), become barren (stgrili-); 
tgugre-ac-gre (Cels., Plin.; tgngraacere, Lucr.). grow tender (tgngro-); 
vlv-eac-gre (Lucr.), grow lively (vivo-); uve-ac-ere, grow moist 
(comp, d vidua). 

-SB (-as!) e.g. arcesso, See. See § 625 . 
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CHAPTER XI. 

COMPOSITION. 

New words may be formed not merely by the addition of 979 
a derivative suffix, but by the junction of two or more separately 
intelligible words into one. This is called composition . The dis¬ 
tinctive features of two words being compounded are the loss of their 
separate accents, and the possession of but one set of inflexions. 

Any two words in syntactical connexion may, if the meaning 
be suitable, be the base of a new compound word. So long as the 
two words each retain their own proper inflexion or use, however 
frequently they may be used together, they ait 1 not a proper com¬ 
pound; e.g. rem gerere. res gestae, &c. 

Such habitual combinations are called spurious compounds , and 
are often marked by the fixing of a particular order for the words, 
though such order is not absolutely prescribed by general princi¬ 
ples; e.g. pater familias, Jus Jurandum, respublica, accepti latio, 

&c. (cf. § 1042). 

Compounds are distinguishable from a mere juxtaposition of 9 So 
the simple words of which they are or might appear to be com¬ 
posed, 

cither ( a ) by the two words not being used together as simple 
words, e.g. eddrus, subsimilis, cisrbenanus, proavus, qvinqvevir; 

or ( 1 ?) by one or both not being used at all independently, 
e.g. dissimilis, vesanus; 

or (c) by one or both losing their proper inflexions or termi¬ 
nations, e.g. orcltenons, malevolus, trldens, caprlflcus; 

or (d) by a vowel being changed or omitted owing to the two 
words being brought under one accent, e.g. Dlesplter, duodecim; 

or (<•) by the meaning of the compound being different or more 
than the meaning of the two words, e g. supercilium, t/se cyebrozu; 
but super cllium, above the eyelid; conclave, a chamber . 

The precise form which the compound word assumes is not 98* 
determined by the previous connexion, but mainly by the class 
(verb, adjective, substantive, &c.) to which it is to belong; and, 
subordinated to that, by the same causes (known or unknown) 
which occasion the selection of particular suffixes of declension or 
derivation. To us tine particular form thus appears to be frequently 
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Si •/* A7.] Compounds (i) Spurious. 


a matter of caprice. There is, however, a tendency for the com- 
^pdiind word to take a similar form to the second of the component 
words. 


§L 


The combination is always a combination of stems or roots 
(sometimes dipt); and the resulting compound, even where it exhi¬ 
bits similar inflexional or derivative suffixes to those of one of the 
simple words, may most truly be supposed not to have retained 
such suffixes but to have reproduced them; e. g. palmi-pes is a com¬ 
pound from the stems palma-, ped-, and has received the simple 
inflexions (i.e. nominative suffix) of the second class of nouns, just 
as the stem ped- itself has. 

But a verb or adjective, compounded with a preposition used ab¬ 
solutely (§ 984), retains the form of the simple stem; a verb com¬ 
pounded of two words in proper syntactical relation with each other 
takes an a stem. 

So far as the inflexional or derivative suffix is concerned, com¬ 
pound words have been already included in the lists in this and the 
previous book. Here they will be classified and enumerated (or 
selections made) according to the variety of the elements of which 
they are composed, and the nature of the connexion. 


i. Spurious Compounds. The following are the combina- og 2 
tions which, from the fixity of their use, appear most nearly to 
approach proper compounds. 

1. Verbs: (a) animum advertere (or animadvertere), to take 
notice; fidei committere, to entrust; fldeicommisaa, trusts; fidejdbcre, 
to bid a person do a thing on your guaranty; fidejussor, a {person 
as) security; pessum dare, to send to the bottom (comp, possum ire, 
abire, premSre); vfenum ire, to be sold y venum dare, to sell (but 
venire, vendSre as compounds proper); usucapfire, acquire by use. 

Illcet, off! at once (Ire licet); scilicet, ht me tell you (scire licet); 
videlicet,' you may see - that is to say (videre licet), where the re has 
dropt off by its similarity to 11, § 2 8. 

(b) The dissyllabic prepositions appear often to form with 
verbs only improper compounds; e.g. circum dire, to throw around , 
appears to be in meaning a proper compound in urbem circum-daxe 
muro; an improper one in urbi circum dare murum. 

Similarly retroagere, retrogradi, See.; b$n8facSre, maiedicSre, 
satisfaefire, palamfacere, palamfleri. 

Compare also inque pediri, Jacere indu, inque gravescunt 
(Lucr.), and the use of per, §986, p. 384. 
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^'(a) Doubled adjective: 



altSruter, one of two; quisquis, whosoever; quotusquisque, 
how many. 

(Comp, the adverbs: quamquam, utut, although, however.) 

tertlus declmus. quartus declmus. and other compound numerals. 
So lex quina vicenaria, law relating to age of tvuenty-five. 


(b) Adjective 4 - substantive: jusjurandum, an oath (lit. a swear¬ 
ing one's right)', res gestae, exploits; res publica, the common weal; 
ros marinus (ros marls Ov.) rosemary (sea-dew). 


(c) Genitive-t-substantive: accept! (expensi) latlo, entering in 
hook as received (expended)', agricultura, farming; aquffi ductus, a 
water-course; argentifodinse, silver mines; ludimagister, a school¬ 
master; paterfamilias, materfamilias. filiusfamillas, &c. a father , 
&c. of a household ; piebiscitum, a commons' resolution; senatuscon- 
Bultum, a senate's decree. So Jurisconsult us, one skilled in the law. 


(d) Genitive + adjective: e.g. verisimilis, likely (like the truth). 

(e) Oblique case and participle; e.g. dicto audlens, obedient. 

(f) Two parallel substantives: e.g. ususfructus, the use and 
enjoyment . So perhaps pactum conventum, a bargain and covenant 
(or a covenanted bargain:). 

(g) Adverb-f participle: e.g. gravedlens, strong-smelling; svave- 
olens, sweet-smelling. 

Similarly pcenlnsula, an almost-island (comp, duos prope Hanni- 
bales in Italia esse. L. 27. 44). 

3. Adverbs: e.g. ssepenumero. often in number; tantummodo, 
only (lit. so much in measure)', hactfenus (§509), thus farj quam- 
libet, quamvis, Sec. 

itaqve, therefore; etfenlm, in fact, Se c. have each but one accent 
(cf. , ; 297, 298): magnoper greatly; prorsus (§ 512), utterly, Sec. 
have been contracted: slqvidem, nisi, qv&si (§ 524), &c. have had 
the first vowel modi lied. So nudius tertlus f quartus, See.), the day 
(two days) before yesterday , is a contracted sentence (nunc dies ter- 
Hub est). Multlmodls, mirlmodls = multismodis, &c. Lucr. has also 
omnimodlo. (Cf. Cic. Or. 45.) 


ii. Compounds of prepositions used absolutely, or 0S4 
of inseparable particles. 

Such compounds are some verbs and some nouns. 

1. Verbs: 

(a) Common with prepositions; e.g, dissolvere, advenlre, &c. 
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With inseparable particles: amb, dis, por, red (re), sed (se). 
e.g. amblre, dissolvbre, porrigere, resolvSre, sevocare, & c. 

[As the differences turn chiefly on the import of the prepositions 
and particles, instances ara reserved for the Appendix to Syntax.] 

(r) Rarely with negatives; viz. In, ne; ignoscere, not recognize , 
pardon; nequire, be unable; nescire, be ignorant ; nolle, be unwilling. 
With gerundive: In-, ne-fanduB, unspeakable . For participles see 
§986 


2. Nouns: containing either a verbal or nominal stem. 98s 

(a) Containing a verbal stem, but not being ordinary derivatives 
from compound verbs: 

advfina, a stranger (advenlre): accllnis, leaning against (comp. 
k\Iv€lv); ac: 61 a, neighbour (cblfiro). 
ambages, roundabout ways (ftg- 5 re). 
anteambulo (post-Aug.), a forerunner (ambulare). 
convgnse (pi.), assembled strollers (convfinlre); con viva, a guest 
(con, vivere). 

in not: inSdla, fasting ( 8 d- 6 re); inntibus, unmarried (nub-, 

ndb6re); inaciuB. inaciens, ignorant (scire). 
at: invldus, envious (vld-ere). 

indo ///, on: Incus, an anvil (cddere); lndigfina, a native (gfen-, 
gignere); indoles, growth , temper (ble-Bcere); lnductrla, 
industry (strufire). 

Inter between: intemuntius, a go-between (n&vo-, vSnire); in- 

terpolie, smoothed out, furbished up (pdlire); intertrimen- 
tum, waste in making (tfcrdre); perhaps also interpres, a 
broker , interpreter . 

nec (ne) not: neebpinus, unexpected (opiniri); nvfa&txis, forbiddi .1 ; 

nefrens, not biting (CrendSre); noBciuB, ignorant (aclre). 

obax, a bolt (J&cfi-re). 

perflca (Luer.), a finisher (f&cere); pcrf&ga, a deserter (f&gS-re). 
praBcbqvus. prsecox, early , ripe, precocious (coqvCre); prseflca, 
a woman mourner (prEPf&cSro, perform in front})] prsasclus, fore¬ 
knowing ; prsesul, ct. § 874* 

(prof\ig 6 re); pron&ba {yeilerbeforehand ?), brides¬ 
maid (nttbfire); prbvldus foreseeing (vld-ere). 

redlvlvua (? see § 76^); refluus, flowing back (flufiro); rtfbga 
(Dig.), a runaway (r6fug$-re). 

suboles (sbb&.eB), growth, stock ( 61 e-sc-Sre). 
transfuga, a deserter (fug 8 -re). 
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Containing a nominal stem: 

aft ab&rus, a ( distant , i. e.) great grandfather; abngpos, 6 c c. 

ad adnfipos, a great-great-great grandson ; so also at-avuB (?) ; 

aduncua, bent forwards (unco-). 

amb on both sides ; anceps, double-beaded , doubtful (c&put-). 

com together ; with adjective stems, also completely: 


(i) From adjectives: cognatus, united by birth; corn- 
par, well matched; compascuus, for common pasturage; complures 
(pi.), several together; concftvus, hollow; condonsus, very dense; con- 
dignus, quite worthy . 


(2) From substantives: (a) adjectives: cognomlnia, of like 
name; commanipularis, in the same company (lnaniptilo-); com¬ 
munis, having common functions , common; compoB, having complete 
inastery (p6ti-); concftlor, of the same colour; concors, of the same 
mind (cord-) ; conflnis, having common borders; confr&gosus, broken; 
consangvlneus, of the same blood (sangvfin-); constJnus, sounding in 
unison; conaora, having a common lot (sorti-); conterrnlnus, having 
comf?ion bounds; cQpis, having complete resources; cOpia. plenty (6pi-). 


(b) Substantives: coheres, a fellow heir (herod-); collcga, a 
/ ' f -'ow by law; collegium, a body formed under same law; compes, 
sackle for the feet (pSd-); compluvium, a cistern to collect rain- 
jater (pluvia-); condisclpulus, a schoolmate; congerro, a companion 
: tricks (gerra-); conjux, one united in 7narriage (yoke fellow, 
-ftgro-); conserves, a fellow slave; consobrinus, related through sisters 
(sOrflr-); consOcer, a joint father in law; consponsor, a joint surety; 
conttibemalis, a companion , contubernium, companionship in a shop 
or hut (taberna); convallia, a close valley; cUrla, cf. § 94. 2. 

So the adverbs: comminua, lit. hands together , at close quarters; 
ernlnus, hands off , i.e. at a distance. 

de As negative; dSbllis, weak (habilis); 

down , e.g. declivis, sloping downwards , but cf. § 990 

(clivo-); delumbis, stooping in the loins ? weak (lumbo ); 

deparcus (Nero ap. Suet.), excessively stingy; 

off\ e.g. deunx, an ounce off an as, i.e. eleven-twelfths 

(uncia-). 

dia in two , divided , or as negative: (a) from adjectives: 

dlfficUla, difficult; dlmldlua, half (mfidio-); dispar, ill. 
matched; diaslmllis, unlike. 

(ff) from substantives: discolor, of various colours 
(cOlCr-); discors, discordant (cordi-); dicsonua, out of 
tune (sSno-). 



r .J Compounds (ii) of prepositions used absolutely. jV 

6 (a) With adjectives, exceedingly: eddrua, 'very hard; 

efferuB, 'very wild; elixua, sodden (laxo). 

(b) With substantives, off; hence ^without: effrenare, to un¬ 
bridle; effrenue, unbridled (freno-); cgfill-dus, with the chi!! off 
(gelu-, not compound of gelidus); elingvia, tongueless (liugva-); 
ox&nlmi3, lifeless (anlma-); excors, senseless (cordi-); exliuroo, dis¬ 
inherited (herod-) ; cxlex, lawless (leg-) ; oxsangyia, bloodless (san- 
gv5n-) ; exsonmis, sleepless (somno-) ; exsora, without lot (sort!-) ; 
exspes, hopeless (spe-); exaucus (Quint.), juiceless (adco-). Com¬ 
pare its use with verbs in App. to Syntax, 
in 7 in- = not: adjectives (and thence derived substantives): 

(a) from existing adjectives and participles: ign&vus, inac¬ 
tive; lgnftrus, ignorant; ignOblliB, unrenowned; illdpldus, disagree¬ 
able: illibCralis, ungentlcmanly; illlcItUB, unlawful; lUItfiratus. illite¬ 
rate; illStus, unwashed; immansvetus, untamed; imiuatdrus, unripe; 
immCdlcabiliB, incurable; immSmor, unmindful; tmmdmdrabUls, 
indescribable: imm 6 m 6 ratus, unmentioned; immensue, measureless; im- 
mSrens, undeserving; immfirltus, undeserved; tmmlsfirlcora, pitiless; 
tmpSritua, unskilled, impfirltia, unskilfulness; impius, impious; impos, 
powerless (p 6 ti-); inauditus, unheard; incscduua, uncut; incognltus, 
unknown; incOlumia, unhurt (comp, -cellfire, strike ) ; incredlbilis, 
incredible; indS corns, unbecoming (dftcflr-); indofessus, unwearied; 
indlgnus, unworthy; Ineptus, without tact; infandUB, (cf. 984 c); 
lnhabllis. unmanageable; inhospitalla, inhospitable; lnlmlcus, un¬ 
friendly; Inlqvus, unlevcl, unfair (mqvo-); Inaulsus, insipid (salso-); 
intempestivus, unseasonable; intest&tus, that has made no will: in- 
vgrecundus, unblushing; Irritus, in vain (r&to-); and many others. 

(£) From substantives: ignOmlnia, disgrace ( c gn5m&n-)J im- 
bellia, unwarlike (bello-); imberbia, beardless (barba-); Inrun unis, 
without charge (mdn-fta-); lmpldmis, fa, herlcss (pluma-); lnanlmis, 
lifeless (anlma-); inedria, want of care (cura-) ; indenmis (post- 
Aug.), (without loss (damno-); inermis, unarmed (armo-); Inara, 
unskilled , sluggish (arti-) : infamis, of ill-report (fama-); informla, 
formless (forma-); infrehis. bridleless (frono-); ingena. not of the 
* class ? huge (genti-); ingldrlua, without glory (gloria-): inhoBpItus, 
inhospitable (hoapBt-); injdria, wrongful conduct, injartus (rare), 
wrongful (Jua-); lnnfimSru q, numberless (ndmftro-); inops, helpless 
(6pi-); insomnia, sleepless (iomno); invlus, roadless (via-); and 
others. 

in on: inaignia, with a stamp on, distinguished (Bign-). 

nfl not: n&faa, wickedness (fas): nOgQtlum, business (otium); 

nemo, none (hdmftn ); nuUus, not any (ullo-j. 
ob over: obllqvus, aslant (bent over, cf. § 772), obseflrus, 

shadowed over (comp. oxo-rof, <ma); 0 batipu 3 , ben; over; 
obuncus, curved over; occipitium (occiput, Pers). the top 
or back brad. Perhaps obsconus, inauspicious, foul; ob- 
longUB, longish. belong to this class. 
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Word-Formation. 


[Book j 


thoroughly: with all kinds of adjectives: perabsurdka^ 
peraccomraodatus (per fore accommodatum tibi, G. Fam. 
•• 5 * 3)1 Placer, per&cerbua, per&cutus. peradulescens, peramplus, 
peranguatus, perbonus, percontumax (Ter.), perSlSgans, perexlg- 
nus, perfdcetUB, perfacllis, pergratus, pergr&vis, perhonorlflcus, 
perbumanus, perlddneus, perinBignlB, perjdcundus, permagnus, per- 
minis (per mihi minim visum cst, Cic.); permddestus, permultus, 
peropportunuB, perparvus, perpropinquug, perpulcer (Ter.), perra- 
rua, perstudiosus, peraubtHis, pertinax (tdnax), perurbanus, pervS- 
tus, and many others. Similarly peropus (Ter.), very necessary . 

through: perviua, with a way through. 


prsa (1) very: from adjectives, but few used before Augustan 
age: prsaltus, praecalldus (Tac.), praeclarus, prsedeusu3 
(Plin.), prsedives, praedulcis, praeddruB, preffirox. praafervldus, 
prsefldens (Cic.), pnegSlIdus, preegrandis, prjegrdyiB, praelongua, 
prseproperus (Cic.), over hasty; prserapldus (Sen., Sil.), prsetSnvia, 
praotr&pldus, in a great flurry; prsev&lldus, and others. 

(2) before: (*) from adjectives: prcecanus (Hor.), prematurely 
(or very?) gray; prsemaidruB, ripe before the time; praenuntiuB, 
foretelling; proBpIldtus, tipped with a ball in front; pr&poctgrus 
(Cie. ), behind before , reversed; pTSBBdgus, foretelling. 

(b) From substantives: prreceps, headlong (for prsecapits); pree- 
nomen, the commencing name (nomen ); praesaspe, an enclosure 
(a®pi-); praesignis, distinguished (eigno-); praBVius, on the way in 
font (via-). 

pro forwards: proavus, a great grandfather: procerus, tall; 

proclivis, sloping forwards; procurvus, curved forwards; 
profundus, pouring forth} deep; profiler, a grandson-in-law; pro- 
lixua, stretched out (laxo-); promulsls, a preliminary mead-drinking , 
the first course (mulso-); prdmdtuua, lent in advance; pronfipos, a 
great grandson; propalam (adv.), publicly , open in front} prop&tulus, 
open in front; pr&telum, a team (lengtfxned web ?); protervua, for¬ 
ward in manner, saucy; protSnus or protlnus (ad v.), forthwith, 

ro back: rSbeUifl, insurgent (bello-); rficllnls, leaning back; 

rficurvus, curved back (curvo-); rfiduncus, hooked back 
(unco-); remdra, delay (mOra-); rdpandus, turned backwards 
(pando-); r6Blmus, turned up (slmo-); rdsOnufl, resounding (s6no-); 
iesdplnuB, lying on one's back (siipXno). 


Bub (a) slightly: from adjectives: subabsurdua, subagreatlfl, 

subalbldUB (post-Aug.), Bubimi-rua, subcandldus aub- 
crlspus, suberddua, BubdifflcUls, aubdulcia (Plin.). Bubddrua, sub- 
fldvuB (Suet.), BubfuscuB, aubgrandls, aubhorrtdus, aublmpddens, 
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7 itip. ’X/-] Compounds (iii) of words in syntactical relation. 


E^bSpfollus, subobsciirus, subpallldus (Cels.), subpar, subrancldus, 
BTfSraucus, subridlculus, subruber, subriiblcimdus (post-Aug.), sub- 
riifus, subrusticus, subrutilus (Plin.), subslmilis (Cels.), subtristis, 
subturpIcCdus, subturpis, and some others. 


(b) beneath : subc&vus, hollow underneath; sublamlna (Cato), 
an underplate. 

(c) inferior: subcenturio, an under-centurion ; subcustos, an 
under-keeper; subprOmus, an under-butler ; eubv&des (old word), 
under-sureties . So Plautus coins Sub-Ballio from the name of 
a man. 


Buper above, exceedingly: superficies, the surface (facie-); ouper- 
vacaneus, supervacuus, superfluous. 

vq bad: vScors, foolish (cordl-); vggTandls, small; vemens 

(vChemens). violent (menti-); vepallidus (Hor.), very 
pale; vesanus, not sane. 


iii. Compounds of words in regular syntactical re- 9>7 
lation to each other. 

(A) Attribute + noun : (a) num?ral 4 -noun : 

bicessis. a twenty-as (bl-, decussi-, or viginti, assi-); blcfilor, of 
two colours; blcornis, with two horns (cornu-); bicorpor (rare), 
with two bodies; bldcns, with two teeth (dentl-); biduus, for two 
days (die-); biennis, lasting for two years; hence bionnium (anno-); 
blfOris, with two doors (fori-); biformis, with two shapes (forma-); 
bifrons, with two fronts (front!-); bifurcus, with two forks (furca-); 
blga. a two-yoke chariot (Jugo-); blgSner, from two stocks (genus-); 
bljugis, yoked two together (Jiigo-); bilibrls, weighing two pounds 
(libra-'); bilingvis, with two tongues (lingva-); bimoris, on two 
seas (mlri-); blmestris, for two months (mens-); bimus, two yturs 
old (hlem-); bipalmis, two spans in measure (palma-); bipSdalls, 
two foot in measure (pSd-) ; blpennls, a two-edged axe (pennaA; 
blpes, with two feet; blremis, with two oars (remo-); bisulcus, 
forked (sulco-) ; blvius, with two roads (via-); and others with bl-. 

eentlm&nuB, hundred-handed (manu-); centum vlrSlis, of the hun¬ 
dred men (vlro-); centuplex, hundredfold ; centflria, a company of 
a hundred (vlro-? cf. § 94. 2); centuasis, of a hundred asses (assi-). 

dScempBda. a ten foot rod (pfid-); deoemacalmus (Cic.), ten-tholed 
(c-KaXuD?); dficennls, for ten years (anno-); dScussis, (1) across , 

(2) * ten-as piece (assi-). 





WORD-FORM ATI ON. 



U dhtenti (pi.), ^'o hundred (centum); duceni, ducenties, L&f 
duplex, with two folds (comp, plicare); dupondius, two pound piece 
or sum (pondo-); duumvir, duovir, apparently formed forgetfully 
from some such expression as duumvirtim collegium. 


nundlnse (pi.), the ninth day , i.e. market day (novem, die-). 

primaevua, in early age (sevo-); primlgfinius, of the frst stock 
(genus-); primlpHua, a captain of the first pike (pllo-). 

qvadragenariuB, consisting of forty (sec § 942); qvadrageni, forty 
each; qvadragesimus .fortieth; qya.diangul\is y four-cornered (angulo-); 
qvadrig 89 (pi., also qvadrlga sing.), a four-horse chariot (jdgo-); 
qvadrijugus (qvadrijugls), four-yoked ; qvadrimestris, four months 
(mens-); qvadrimuB, qvadrimulus, four years old (Mgm-); qvadrin- 
geni (pi.), four hundred each ; qvadringenti, four hundred (centum, 
cf. § 79*4); qvadrupedans, going on four feet (p6d-); qvadruplex, 
fourfold (pile-, cf. qvadruplus, § 860); and others similar to the 
compounds with bi-. 

qvincunx, five-twelfths (uncia-); qvincuplex, five-fold (pile- are); 
qvinqvefolium, cinquefoil (folio-); qvinqvennalis, happening every 
five years (anno-); quinqvennis, jive years old (anno-); qvinqvevir, 
one of five commissioners (cf. duumvir) ; and some others. 

qvotidianus, daily (qvoti, die). 

aembella, a half-pound (semi, libella-, Varr. L.L. 5. 174); 
semjfid&pertUB, half opened; Bemiambustus, half-burnt ; semjanlmus 
(semjinimio), half alive (anima-); semibarbarus. half barbarous ; 
semiboa, half an ox; semicaper, half a goat ; semicirculus (Cels.), 
a half circle; semicoctus, half cooked; semideus, a demigod; semjer- 
mus (seinjermis), half armed (armo-); sSmlfer, half beast; semi- 
Germanus, half German; semibiana, half open; semlh6mo, half a 
man; semibora, a half hour; Bemillxa, halfsuttler; semimas, half 
a male; seminec- (no nom.), half dead; semindduB, half naked; 
semipedalis, a half foot in measure; semipeB, a half-foot; scmiple- 
nus, half-full; 6emirdtus, half-pulled down ; semis6nex, an oldish 
man; semisomnus, half-asleep; semJustuB, half burnt; Bemivir, half 
a man; aemivivus, half-alive; Bemuncia, a half ounce; sestertius, 
containing two and (the third) a half (semis tertius). 

reptemgeminuB, sevenfold; septentrio, the constellation of the 
seven star j? i.c. Great Bear (cf. § 852); aeptimontium, the group of 
s- ven hills (monti-); septuennis, seven years old (anno) ; septunx, 
seven-twelfths (uncia-). 


seEcuncla, one and a half ounces ; Besqvihora, one hour and a half; 
Besqvllibra, a pound and a half; seBqvimenBis, one month and a half; 
Be8qvimodiuB, a peck and a half; sesqvioctavuB, of a thing contain¬ 
ing a wlx.lt and an eighth; sesqvipedalig, a foot and a half in mea- 
sine; sesqvipcs, a foot and a half; sosqviplaga (Tac.), a stroke and 
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Compounds of words i?i syntactical relation . 

a haft sesqviplex, once and a half (cf. pllc-dre); sfcsqvitertiua, J 
containing four-thirds. 


Sedigitus, six-flngered, a proper name; sevlr (sexvir), one of six 
commissioners; sexangulug, hexagonal; sexcenti, six hundred (cen¬ 
tum); sexcentoplagus (Plaut.), a six-hundred-stripe man; sextadeci- 
mariUB, of the sixteenth legion (sextadeclma). 


terunciUB, a three-ounce , i. e. J of ail as (uncia-); tressis, a three - 
as (tri-, assi-); triceps, with three heads (caput-); tricuspis, with 
three points (cuspid-); tridens, with three teeth (denti-); trXfaux, 
having three throats (fauci-); trifilis (Mart.), with three threads 
(fllo-); trigeminus, tergeminus, born three at a birth; trigemmis, 
with three buds (gemma-); trllingris, triple-tongued (lingra-) ; trilix, 
triple-twilled (comp, llc-ium); triuoctium, a space of-three nights 
(noctl-); triplex, threefold; tripddium, a thrice stamping (tri-, 
p6d-?); tri qve true, three-cornered (comp, qvat-tuor, qvadra); tri¬ 
umviri or tresviri (also triumvir, sing. Suet.), a board of three; and 
others similar to the compounds with bi-. 

unammuB, of one mind (amino-); unlcaulis (Plin.), with one 
stalk (caulis-); tin! col or, self-coloured (color-); unimanus, one-ha?ided 
(mSmu-); unlversus, all together (in one row , versu-?). 


( b ) Ordinary adjective + substaiitive; ^83 

asqvilibris, of equal balance (libra-); seqveevus, contemporary 
(<evo-); AhenBbarbus, Bronzebeard , name of family in Doinitian 
clan; dhgnlpes, bronzefoot (p6d-); aeqv&nlmltas (Ter.), equanimity 
(animo-); zeqvinoctlum. a time when flights arc equal to days (nocti-); 
allqvis, some (lit. an other one)] angustlclftviuB (Suet.), with a nar¬ 
row border (clavo-). 

celerlpes (Cic.), swift-footed; flexipes, with curling foot (flexo-); 
planipes, with flat foot (piano-); sdlldipes, solid-hoofed (of horses); 
tardipes, slow-fcoted. 

falsiparens (Catull.), having a false father (falBo-, parent!-); 
flexanlmus, causing a bent soul, i.e soul swaying (flexo-); grand¬ 
ee vus, of great rgc (grand!-, sevo-); grondisefi plus (Sen.), big-stemmed 
(grandi-, scapo-); latlclavius, with a broad border; lfivlsoimius 
(Lucr.), light-sleeping (lSvi-, somno-); longsevus, long -1 iv.d; magud- 
nlmus, high-souled (animo-); mediastlnus, a mid-city dweller ( xnfidio-, 
ao-ru-); medlterraueus, midland (terra-); merldies, noon (medio-? 
or mero-? Cf. § 160, 10); misfirlcors, pitiful (misero-, cord-). 

multlcftvus, with many hollows (cavo-); multiformis, with many 
shapes (forma-); multlffirua (Ov.), many-holed (f6ro-); multtgenus 
(with -o stem, I.ucr.); multigener (? no nom. is found of this con¬ 
sonant stem: Plaut,), of many sorts (ggnus-); multijugua, many- 
tearned (jugo-); multlmddus, in many ways (mddo-); multiplex, 
manifold (plic-are). 
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n^s/uiUum ( nose-racked ), frd-jj (naso-, torto-, cf. no. 
gis-nttfinlmn, the time of full moon (plena-, luna-); privllegium, an 
individual law, i.e. a law against an individual (priva-, leg-); 
soliferreum (Liv.), a javelin all of iron (solo-, ferro-); sollers, 
skilful (sollo-. axti-); vers!c 61 or, with changed colour (color-); ver- 
Blpellis, with changed skin (pelli-); viviradix, a quickset (radio-). 


§L 


(r) Substantive + substantive: 9S9 

The first substantive is used as attributive: 

aerlpes, bronze-footed (see-). So also alipes (ala-), angvipes 
(angvi-), cornipes (cornu-), palmipes (palma-), stinipes, with clatter- 
ing foot (sftno-). 

angvlmanus, snake-handed; aurlcdmus, golden-haired . 

caprlficus, goat-fig; capricomus, goat-homed; lgnlcolor, fire- 
coloured; juglans, a walnut (Jove's acorn ? Jov-, glandi-, Varr. 

L. L. 5. 102); manupretium, cost of handiwork; rftplcapra, a rock- 
goat, i.e. a chamois; tauriformis, bull-shaped . Perhaps here belongs 
regtfugium, § 992. 

Dlespiter, Father Day (pater); Jupplter, Father Jove (Jou-, 
p&ter). 


B. Preposition + substantive: 990 

amanuensis (Suet.), a secretary (a manu); abnormis, irregular 
(ab norma); abftrigines, the primitive inhabitants (aborigine); ab¬ 
acus, out of tune (ab sono); abstSmius, temperate (abs temo ? =1 te- 
mSto? or for abstemetius ?); absurdus, out of tune (cf. § 816. 1. r); 
avlus ( out of the road (a via). 

accllvis, uphill (ad clivum), or sloping upwards , § 986; accHsare, 
to call lo account (ad causam) ; adseqvare, to bring to a level (ad 
jeqvum); aggregate, attach (ad gregem); adminlculum, a prop (ad 
minumj; adumbrare, to sketch in outline (ad umbrarn, draw by the 
shadow ) ; adverbium, a word qualifying a verb (ad verbum); affi- 
nls, a relation by marriage , lit. a neighbour (ad fines); agnomen, an 
addition to the name (ad nomen); apprime (adv.), up to the first 
(ad primos). 

ambarvaleB (Test.), of going round the fields; amburbialls (Fest.), 
of going round the city; ams6g6fces (Fest.), round the crops ? 

ant&mclnu8, before daybreak (ante lucem); antemferidianufl, be¬ 
fore noon (ante meridiem); antipHani (pi.), in front of tlx pikes 
(ante plla); antesignanl (pi.), in front of tlx standards (ante 
signa). 




W/’akm.} Compowids of words in syntactical relation. 
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^rpumf draneus, round the forum (circum forum); cis-Alpinus, 9 nJ 
/^ir'^Koman) side the Alps (els Alpes); cis-Rlienanus, on this side the 
Rhine (cis Rhenum); commfidus, with full measure (com mddo); 
conclave, a lock-up room (com clave). 

decllvis, down from the slope (de cllvo, or sloping down, § 986); 
dec&lor, discoloured (de cOlore); dedScOr, unseemly , dSddcus, disgrace 
(de dfiedre); deddeorus, disgraceful (de ddcore); defloresedre, to lose 
fower (de flore); deformOre, to put out of shape , deformls (de forma); 
degdndr, degenerate (de gdndre); dellrare, to rave (de lira, i.e. to 
stray from the furrow) ; demens, out of one's senses (de raente) ; de- 
normare, to put out of shape (de norma) ; devius, of the road , retired 
(de via). 13 ut some of these may belong to § 985. 

duodeviginti, two from twenty , i.e. eighteen ,* undeviginti, nineteen 
(uno-); &c. See Appendix D. 

egrdgius, selected (ex grdge); eliminare, to turn out of doors 
(e limine) ; exsecr&ri, to banish from sacred rites (or perhaps only 
strengthened for aacrare); extempdralis, on the moment (ex tem¬ 
pore); extermlnare, to banish (ex terminis); extorrlB, banished (ex 
terra); extricare, to free from perplexities (ex trie is); extraordina¬ 
rily, out of the usual order (extra ordinem). But some of these may 
belong to § 985. 

illiqueare, to enstiare (in laqueum, but perhaps belongs to § 984); 
illustrls, in the light, clear (in idee, cf. § 904); inalpinue, dwelling 
among the Alps (in Alpibus) ; inaures (pi.), eardrops (in aure) ; in- 
flammare, set on fire (in flammara); inform 5 .ro, to put into slxipe (in 
formam); inglftvies, the crop or maw (in gdlA); ingurgltare, to 
plunge (in gurgitem); insdlare (Col.), to place in the sun (sol-); in- 
soinnium (Plin.), a vision in sleep. 

Interamna, a city in Umbria between rivers (inter amnes): 
intercdlumnlum, space between columns (Inter columnaa); intercus 
(adj.), between skin and flesh (inter cutem); lnterldnium. time 
between visible moons, i.e. the time of new moon (inter lunas): 
intermens trims, between two months , i.e. time of new moon (inter 
menses, cf. § 762. 1. b.); interregnum, time l>etwecn two reigns 
(inter regna), interrex, commander between two kings (inter reges); 
intervallum [space between palisades), an interval (valla or vallos? ). 

obnoxlus, liable for a wrong , exposed (ob noxam); obvlus, in the 
way (ob viarn); opportdnus, before the port , convenient (ob portum); 
opprobrare, to upbraid for shameful act (ob probrum); obsecrare, to 
beseech (ob sacra). 


perduollis, a public foe (per duellum, in a state of war:); pdrd- 
grinus, a foreigner (from paregre, abroad , per agros); perernis. all 
through tlse year (per annum); perfldus, breaking through faith, 
i.e. treacherous (per fIdem); perjdruB. oath-breaking (per Jfls); per- 
mirimis, of passing through the sea (per mare); pernoctlre. to spin.l 
the night , pemoi, through the night (per noctem). 





Word-Formation. 




pjSmSridianuB, in the afternoon (post meridiem) ; pomeriui] 

Sppce behind the walls (post murum); postliminium, a return home 
(post liTTipn); poscaenia (pi.), parts behind the scenes (post scsenam). 


praecordia (pi.), the diaphragm in front of the heart (praa corde). 
proconsul, a deputy-consul (pro consule). So also proprrotor, 


proqusestor. 

prdfanus, in front of the temple , i.e. unconsecrated (pro fano); 
prfifanare, to dedicate (see also § 958); profestun, not-feast (before a 
feast})] promercaJis (post-Aug.), marketable (pro merce); prospfirus, 
successful (pro spe or spes-, according to hopes , § 341)* 


secdrus, careless , secure (se cdra); sedulus, without craft ? hence 
trustworthy , diligent (se dolo?); segrex (no nom.), apart (so grfige). 

subbasilicanus, a lounger utider the halls (sub basilica); sub- 
dialis (Plin.), in the open air (sub die-); subdolus, naming (Bub 
d 61 o); sublimis (for subliminis), up to the lintel (sub limen, 
Rltschl.)-; Bubldcanus, towards morning (sub lucem); sublustris, in 
faint light (BUb ldcem, towards dawn ?); subsellium, a stool under 
a chair} (sub sella); subsignanus, serving under the standards (sub 
clgnio); subsdlanus, under or towards} the sun. i.e. east (sub sole 
or solem); gubterraneus, underground (sub terra); suburbanus, near 
the city (sub urbom). 

ouppeditare, to supply (put under feet , sub pedes, Corss.); subrd- 
mare, to put to the breast (sub rilma); sufTOcare, to strangle (lit. 
under-throat) (fauci-). 

supercllium, eyebrow (super cilium, eyelid). 
trans-AlpInus, beyond the Alps (trans Alpes); similarly trans- 
Danuvianus, transm&rmus, trausmontanus, trans-Pddanus, trans- 
Rhgnamis. 


C. Nouns collateral to one another; 

duodecim, twelve (duo 4- decern); octodeclm, eighteen (oct 0 4 -); 
qnlndeclm, fifteen (quinque 4- ); sedeclm, sixteen (sex + ); undecim, 
eleven (uno- + )* 

suovetaurilla (pi.), a sacrifice of a sheeps pig , and bull (su- + ovi- 
+ tauro-). 


D. Object + verb: 9j3 

dg- fdmlgare (to make smoke, hence) to fumigate (fumo-) ; lltl- 

gare, to go to law;' lit lum, a lav suit (llti-); navlgare, 
to voyage , n&viglum, a voyage , a ship (navi-); rSmex, 
a rower . remlgare. to rozv (r§mo-). Some or all of these 
may not improbably belong to § 997. 
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'/nyt XI.] Compounds of words in syntactical relation. 


anrfeaia- fdnambiilus, a repe dancer (fdni-). 

^csed- fratrlclda, a brother-slayer (fratr-) ; hdmicida (for toml- 

nlcida), a man-slayer, homlcidium, manslaughter (H6- 
mon-); parrlclda, parricldlum, murderer , murder , of one's like (par-); 
lSpicIdinae (for lapidicldin?e), stone quarries (lapld-); tyrannlcida, 
a tyrant-killer, tyrannicldium (tyranno-). 
cil5.- nomenclator, a name-caller (nomSn-). 
capl- auceps, a birdcatcbcr , hence also aucupium, aucup^re, &c. 

(&vi-); munlceps, a burgher (mflni-) ; muscipulum, mus- 
cipnla (f.), a mousetrap (mUsi-); particeps, a sharer (parti-); prin- 
ceps, a chief { primo-). So also tertlceps, qvarticeps, &c. (Varr.). 
Deinceps is indeclinable. 


Sl 


c 51 - ASquiculi, plain dwellers ? (cf. L. i. 32) ; agricfila. a farmer 

(agro-); agricolatio (Col. for the more usual agricultural 
fanning; amnicola, a dweller on tlx river (amni-); Appeunmicdla 
(Verg.), a dweller on the Apptmnines (Appennino-): c^licola, a 
dweller in heaven (cselo-); pleblcola, a people-courter (plebi-): Pop- 
licola (publlcola, C. Rep . 3. 31), a people-courter (populo-); rOrlcola, 
a countryman (rils-). 

cr&ma- turlcremus, incense-burning (tils-). 

cr 6 p 3 .- pllicrSpus, a ball-rattler (pila-). 

di- sacerdos, a priest ( — sacra dans?). 

die- (§ 629): causldlcus, a pleader (causa-); falsldlcus, false 

speaking (falso-); fatldlcus, prophetic (fato-); Jddex, a law 
declarer , Judlc&re, judicium (Jus-); Jurldicus, administering justice 
(jus-); svavldicus, speaking sweet things (svavl-); verldlcii:j. truth- 
speaking (vero- ); vindlcare, claim by challenge ? ( = vim dlcSre). 

f&ci- sedlflcare, to build a house , ©dlflclum. a house-building , 
i. e. a house (sedi-); auctificus (Lucr.), growth-causing 
(auctu-); delenlflcus (Plaut. See.), cajoling (dSleuire); rurtXftcus 
(Plant.), theft-committing (furto-) ; gr&tlficari (cf. $ 12. 6 . 4), to hr 
obliging (gr&to-) ; hOnoriflcus, complimentary (hflnos-); horrtficus. 
shudder-causing (horre-) ; lanificus (Tib., Mart.), woolmaking (lftua-); 
luctlflcus, wfoej'ul (luctu-); magnlflcus, magnificent (magno-); melll- 
fleare, to make honey (mell-); munlflcus, present-making (mdnl-); 
mlrlflcus, doing strange things (nriro-); nldlftcare, to make nests 
(nido-); 6 pifex, workman ( 6 p-us-); paclflcua, peace-making (p&ci-V, 
pontlfex, bridge-maker (pontl-); sacrificlum, a sacrifice (sacro-); 
aaxlficus, petrifying (saxo-); eignlflcare, make signs, show (signo-); 
tablflcus. wasting (t&bi-) ; terrlftcus, terrifying (terre-); vellflcarl, 
make sail , voyage (velo-); vSneflcus (for vfenSnificuB), poison-making 
(ven 6 no-); verslficare, to make verses (versu-); vulnificus, wound¬ 
ing (vuln-iis-); and others. 

f6r- Esrlfer, bronze-bearing (ass-); sestlfer, beat-bringing (sestu-) ; 



Word-F orm ation t . 
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(Caes.), eagle-bearing (aqvila-) ; astrlfer, star-beak _ 

(astro-); bacifer, berry-bearing (bacca-) ; blpennifer (Ov.), carry¬ 
ing i two-headed axe (bipenni-); cuddclfer (Ov., for caduceifer), 
carrying a herald's staff (caduceo-) ; caBlifer, fjcaven-bearing (ca?lo-) ; 
fatifer, death-bringing (fato-); flabelUfera (Plaut.), a fan-bearer 
(flabello-); liorrifer, shudder-bringing (borre-): irabrlfer, rain-bring¬ 
ing (imbri-); Odorlfer, scent-bearing (Odds-); senslfer (Lucr.), 
causing sensation (Bensu-) ; vOnenlfer (Ov.), poison-bearing (vSneno-) ; 
vocifOrari, to shout (v 5 ci-); and many others. 

fla- clniflo (Hor.), an ash-blower ? in some toilet operation? 

(clnls-). 

fodl- argentifddina. a silver-mine (argento-); aurifddlna, a 
gold-mine (auro-). 


fr&g- calclfraga, a chalk-crushing herb (calci-); foedifragus 
(for fcederifragus), league-breaking (foedus-); fluctlfr&gus 
(Lucr.), wave-breaking (fluctu-); naufragus, shipwrecked 
(navi-); saxifragus, stone-crushing (saxo-). 

dentifranglbulum, tootfj-cracker; nucifrangibuln (pi.), 
nut-crackers (see § 861). 

frauda- sociofraudus (Plaut.), mate-cheating (sOclo-). 


frlcfi.- dentifricium, tooth-powder (denti-). 

fugi- hfirifCiga (m., Catull.), lord-flying (hero-); ldcifugus, 

shunning light (ldci-). 

ggr- fUiger, winged (&ia-); armlger, arm-wearing (armo-); 

augur, bird-manager ? soothsayer (S.V1-); auriger, gold- 
wearing (auro-); barbiger (Lucr.), beard-wearing (barba-); belll- 
ger, warring (bello-); claviger, club-wearing (ciavo-); faiuIgOr-ator 
(Plaut.), a tale-b arer, famlgSratip, tale-bearing (fama-); lauiger, 
wool-wearing (lana-); morlgOrus. complaisant (mos-); sandSllggr- 
ulae (pi., Plaut.), slipper-carriers (sand&lo-); setiger, hairy (seta-), 
spOmlgcr, foaming (spCLma-); sqviiinlger, scaly (squama-); and 
others. 


lgg- Sqvilex, water-collector ? hence conduit-master (aqva-); 

dentflfigus (Plaut.), picking up teeth (denti-); fldrll6gus 
(O v.), flower-cutting (flos-); fTQgilggus (Ov.), fruit -picking (frfig-); 
sacrllfigus, stealer of sacred things (sacro-); sortUOgus, lot-picker , 
hence soothsayer (BOrti-) ; splcilegium (Varr.), gleaning (spica-). 

16 qv- grandUflqvus, talking big (grandl-); tyrgiloqvus, magni- 
loqvus, mendncilOqvuB. stultiloqvue, suaviloqvus, vani- 
loqvus; paucilOqvium, lit tie-speaking, 

lustra- armilustrium, purification of arms (arma-); tubilustrium, 
purification of trumpets (tuba-). 

caprtmulgUB, goat-milker (capra-). 


mulge- 




MINfSfV, 






C/h/jfr.AV.] Compounds of words in syntactical illation. 


par&- 
parl- 


6plp&rus, help-providing (6pi-). 

fruglp 3 ,rug (Lucr.), fruit-producing (frug-); puerpfira, 
puerperium, child-bearing (pu6ro-). 


<Sl 


pend- librlpens, balance-hanger , i.e. a scalesman (libra-); sti- 
pendium (for stipipendium), pay (stlp-). 

pet- agripeta (Gic.), land-seeker (agro-); heredipeta (Petr.), 
inheritance-seeker (beredio-). 

pdg- soltpuga, sole-pricker ? a venomous snake (sdlo-). 

rS.pl- pinnXr&pus, a feather-snatcher (pinna-). (In Plautus 
bnstlrapus, body-snatcher , is probably a hasty compound 
for ex buflto rapfire, or bustum is taken as a burnt body.) 

rup- usurpare, break a user , hence assert a right to , make me 
of &c. (usum raw pore. So Key, Phil. Soc. Trans. i8^c, 
p. 96). 


bS,- vltis&tor, vine-planter (vlti-). 

scalp- dentiscalpium, toothpick (denti-). 

b6c&- fsenisex, hay-cutter (fa?no-). 

sSqv- pk&lB&firaa, foot-following, i.e. an attendant (p8d-). 

s6n- aerls&nus, brenn^e-sounding (sea-); horrlsfinus, shudder¬ 

sounding (horr-, stem of horr-e-re, borr-or); luctlsonua 
(Ov.), doleful (luctu-). 

spSd- auspex, bird-vievucr (&vl-); extispex, en trail-viewer 

(exto-); haruspex, gut-viewer l (comp, billa for blrula). 

statb- Justitium, suspension of law courts (Jda-); solatltium, 
sun-staying , i.e. time when the sun is stayed (sM-). 

stem- lectisternium, couch-covering (lecto-); BeUistemiiun, 

chair-tovering (sella-), two religious ceremonies. 

sug- sangvisuga, a bloodsucker , leech (sangvSn-). 

t5n8- arcltenens, bow-holding (arcu-). 

tfirft- ferrltSnis, ferrlterium (Plaut.), iron-rubber , &c. 

tue- aedltuus, a sacristan (®di ). First used in Varro’s time 

for older aeditumus (Varr. R.R. 1. a. 1), Lucr. (6. ia;5; 
has sedituenteB. 

versa- tergiversari, turn one's back , shuffle (tergo-), 
vftr&- axmlvbrvLB, fesb-eating (caron). 



^ Yv 

Word-Formation. 
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pblique predicates verb: 



*&rrtpSr3re. to make equal (sequo-) ; ampliflcare, to enlarge 
(amplo-); ludli’icare, to make game of (ludo-); mitiflcaro, to make 
mild (nutl-); puriflcare, purify (pOro-). 

So perhaps nntigare (mitem agere?); levlgare, make smooth 
(levi-) ; purgare, cleanse (puro-). 


Here may be put the half-compounds (§ 300) with facere or 094 
fieri. (The quantity of the e is here marked only when proof 
exists, and in that case the authors name is added. Kitsch]. Opusc. 

II. 618 sqq. lays down the rule that in the Scenic poets the e is long 
in verbs with long penult, short in verbs with short penult.) 

allice-; are-; calfi-, concale-, percalS- (Plaut., Lucr. etc. also 
cal-, excal-); cande-, excande-; condoce-; dome- (Petr.); experge- 
(Plaut., Lucr.); ferve-, conferve- (Lucr.), deferve-, inforve-, per- 
ferve-, sufferve-; frige-, perfrige- (Plaut.); Iab 6-(1 er., Ov.), conl&bS- 
(Lucr.); Ilqv6- (Verg., Ov.), llqve- (Lucr., Catull., Ov.), colliqve-, 
liiliqve-: midfi- (Plaut., Verg., &c.), perm&dfi- (Plaut.); commone- 
(Plaut.) ; obs&le-; 61 -; p&t6- (Plaut., Verg., Ov., &c.), pate- (Lucr.); 
pav6- (Ov., Sen.), perp&vS- (Plaut.); plngve- (Plin.); putrS- (Ov.), 
plitre- (Plaut.. Lucr., for which Ritschl pfite-); qu&te- (Auct. Ep. 
ad Brut.)-, rare- (Lucr.); rubS- (Ov.); Btupfi- (Verg., Ov., &c.), 
obstfipe- (Ter., but see edd.); assue-, consue-, desue-, mansue-; 
cont&bd- (Plaut.); t€pfi- (Catull., Verg., Hor.), t6pe- (Catull.); 
perterre-: tlmfi- (Lucr.), pertlme- (Pacuv.); torre- (Col.); tr6m6- 
(Prop., Verg., Ov., &c.); tumg- (Prop., Ov.); vice- (Lucr.), 
vacue- (Cic., Nep.). 

Compare also deterrlficus, horrlficus, terriflcus, § 992. 

clnfifactus (Lucr.) is a bold compound from clnls- (which would 
give clnfirifactum), as if there were a verb clnere, to be ashy. Similar 
non-existent verbs are presumed in dome-, rare-, vace-, vacue- (above). 

In allice-, condoce-, dome-, experge-, commone-, quate-, perterre-, 
torre-, a neuter signification or passive infinitive appears to be pre¬ 
sumed. kither these verbs are formed on a false analogy, or they 
may be compared with such phrases as u es Ulsst sich begreifen,” 
jc me suis r>: nti entrainei 1 .” 

The incompleteness of the composition is seen in the separation 
ii the parts in fervo bene facit (Cato), perferve ita fit, consul quo- 
quo faclunt. excande me fecerunt (all in Varr. R. iL), and facit are, 
rareqve facit (Lucr.): perhaps in facit putre (Varr. R. R. 1. 4 *- 2). 

For fabrefactua see § 997. 


Here also may lx* put the compounds qvlvis, qvantUBvis; qvlll- 995 
bet, qvantuslibet, <what you please , as great as you please. The 
pronoun retains its inflexions, but is treated syntactically, as if it 
were expressing an absolute name or quality, and were not really 
an object (to vie or a verb dependent on vis) or oblique predicate. 



/> 



CA^A'/.] Compounds of words in syntactical relation. 



Subject + verb: 

alienigena (allenlggnuB, Val. FI.), born of foreigners (alieno gen- 
itu3); angvigena, snake-born; cseligena (f.), heaven-born ; caprigenus, 
of goat stock; terrigena, earth-born; vltigenus, vine-produced (vlti-). 
See also § 826. 

(Perhaps these should be referred to A, § 988.) 

bflclna, an o*-horn trumpet (bos canit; but cf. 997, can-); gal- 
licinlum, time of cockcrowing (gallus canit); gelicidium (Cat., Varr., 
Col.), hoarfrost (gelu cadit); poplifugium, people's fight (pSpuIus 
fugit); reglfugium, king's fight (rex fugit); regiflcus, royal (rex 
tacit); stiUlcIdiuna, a dripping (stilla cadit). 


G. Oblique case, or adjective used ad verb i all y, + verb. 997 

The construction presumed is often very loose. 

ag- jurgare, to dispute , scold, Jurgium, altercation , scolding 

(Jure ago). 

capl- manceps, a purchaser; man cl plum, a chattel (manu capio) ; 
nuncupate, to declare (nomine capio?). 

can- cornicen, hornblower (cornu cano); fldlcen, fldlclna, a 
player on the strings (fIdlbUB cano); lltlcen, a trumpeter 
(lituo cano); oscen, a singing bird (ore, stem os-, cano); 
tlblcen, tlblclna, a flute player (tibia cano); tublcen, a 
trumpeter (tuba cano). 

da- mandire, commit to a person's charge (in manum dire :). 

Compare credere, trust; ven-dfire, sell (venum dare). 

die- mfilQdlcus, scurrilous (male dico). 

facl- artifex, a handicraftsman (arte facio); bfinfificus. kind 
(bene facio); c&rnlfex, a butcher (carne facio; comp, 
vltuia facio, Verg.); malfiflcua, unkind (male facio). 1 [ere 
belongs fabrefacere, xo make in workmanlike fashion; 
comp, also infabre factus. 

fid- used passively: bifldus, cleft in two (bis ftndor); multl- 

fidus, with many clefts (multum ftndor); quadrtfldus, 
four-cleft; trlfldus, three-clef. 

benignus, well-born , liberal; malignus, ill-born , stingy 
(beno, male, genltus); comp. § 826. 

flu- largifluus, copious; aeptemfluus, seven-streamed . 

«6n- primigenus (Lucr.), primlgenius (Varr.), frst-born , pri¬ 
mitive (primus gignor). 

pari- prfmlpira, bearing for the first time (prlmum porlo). 

pdtes- belllpStens, powerful in war (bello possum); omnlpQioms. 

all-powerful, multlpfttens, very powerful (omnia, multum 
possum); pennlpOtens (Lucr.), winged (pennifl potens). 






snlca- 

vaga- 


Word-Formation. 
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armlsonus (Verg.), arm-re sounding (armo-) ; fluctisSi 
(Sil.)» vave-re sounding (fluctu-); fluentieomis (Catul!.), 
flood-resounding (fluento-); rauclsfinua (Catull.) } hoarse- 
sounding (rauco-); undiaonus, wave-sounding (undls ). 

blsulcus, cloven-footed (i.c. cleft in two by a furrow). 


montlvagfus, wandering on the mountains (monte vSgor) ; 
n6m6rlvagus (Catul 1 .), wandering in thickets (In nemori- 
bus vagor) ; noctivagus, wandering by night (noctu vagor); 
sOllvdgus, wandering alone (solus vagor). 


v61- bSngv61us, well wishing; m&lgv61us, ill-wishing (bene, 

male, volo). 

vola- altivolus, flying on high (alte volo); velivolus, sail-flying 
(veils volat). 


So Adverb (or oblique case)4-Participle: 

alticlnctus, girt-high; manifestos, hand-struck ? (cf. § 7 ° 4 ); sacro- 
sanctus, consecrated (perhaps this belongs to spurious compounds) , 
sollicltos, anxious , lit. all-excited (eollo-, ciere, cf. § 759 )* 

bipartitos, tripartite, qvadripartltos, divided into two, three , 
four (bis, tris = ter, qvadri = qvatvor, § 184). 


CHAPTER XIL 
INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections may be divided into two classes: (1) imita¬ 
tions of sounds, (2) abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. 

1. Imitations of sounds. (The probable Greek and English 
modes of representing the same or similar sounds will be added.) 

or^ba ‘ 4 warnin S or sorrow. Corrfp. «, Engl, ah! Germ. ach. 

ej& (bela) in encouragement. Comp. *i«, Engl. hey. 
vali in surprise or indignation. 'Comp. ou. 




Interjections. 
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various. Comp, w, <v, Engl, obi 



a shout in excitement. Comp, lov or Zov, Eng!, jobo! 


fch&oroho a cry of distress. Comp. Engl. Ho! In Terence some¬ 
times with dum appended. 


proorproh in surprise or indignation; especially in phrases, pro D1 
immortales, &c. Perhaps this is not imitative of a natu¬ 
ral sound, blit is a word. 


euoe for fuoZ: a cry in Bacchic rites, 
au in fear and warning. 


fuorphui expression of disgust. Plant. Most. 39, Pseud. 129^. 

Comp. </>€u(?), Engl .fel faw! fob! Germ . pfui. 
phy in impatience at unnecessary explanation. Ter. Ad. 412. 

Probably same as last. Comp. Engl .pooh. 

hui various. Perhaps a whistle, which is written in Engl. 

wtoew. 


baba) - n won j er anc j delight: a quivering of the lips. Perhaps 

papas j imitative of Greek / 3 ci/ 3 m, 7707701, 77C177CU. Coinp. Herm. 
on Soph. Phiioct. 746. 

hahahte Laughing . Comp, a, a, Engl. Haba. 

VS9 in grief and anger. Represents a wail. Comp, ova/, in 

Alexandrine and later writers, perhaps imitation of the 
Latin; Germ, web, Engl. woe. Compare also vah and 
the verb vftgire. 

5hS in annoyance, especially when a person is sated; probably 

between a groan and a grunt. Comp. Engl. ugh. 

hei or ei in grief. It represents a sigh. Comp, Z Z or £ Z or 
and perhaps alai, Engl, heigh. 

ehem or t Resound of clearing the throat? Comp. Engl. ... 

hem or emi a } je}rim In Plautus em is often found in MSS. for en. 

st to command silence. The corresponding sound in 

English, hist , is used to attract attention; and j/j, hush to 
command silence. 


atta.t OT \ in surprise, vexation, fear, &c.: smacking of the 

rarely attata J tongue against the teeth. Comp, drraraZ, ami- 
rarai, 0rororoi, Engl, tut tut. 

heua a noise to attract attention: a combined whistle and hiss. 

Comp. Engl, whisht! and perhaps Germ, heisa (-Engl. 
huzza). 

apparently from expression of wonder. 


bombax 
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Plage'// a cry of joy. Comp. e ’a, «vd£eii/, and perhaps Gt^ 
juchke. 

taxtax the sound of blows. Comp. Engl, thwack. 


2. Abbreviated sentences or mutilated words. The following 
are probably such; 

( a ) Latin: 


en in Plaut. usually em, lot 

ecce lo here! The ce is perhaps the demonstrative particle, 
cf. § 374. In the comic poets it is frequently combined 
with the accusative (as if it were equivalent to see) of 
the pronouns is and ille; eccum, eccara, eccos, eccas, 
ecca; eccillum, eccillam, eccillut; once also eccistam. 

eccere used similarly to English there! 


abbreviations of me Hercules juvet. 


mehercules, mehercule, me- 
hercle, herculea, hercle ) 
medlus fidius for me deus Fldius Juvet, so help me the God of Faith, 
ecastor perhaps for en Castor, 

pol for Pollux. 


edepol said by Roman grammarians to be for per aedem Pollucia. 

sod?s prythee. Said by Cicero {Or. 4*) to be for si audes (cf. 

Wagner ad PI. AuL 46). 


{b) Borrowed from the Greek: 
age cornel for aye. It is sometimes followed by dum. 

fcpage off'! for air aye. 

euge for evye. 

eugip© originally for Aye irm ? 
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APPENDICES. 



Quotations from AT. Bell , A. J. Ellis , & 9 c. 



APPENDIX A. 


i. The following Extracts are made in order to give a fuller 
exposition of some points of Phonetics, and to furnish physiological 
explanations of some of the phenomena stated in Book l. 

The books chiefly quoted from are, as I believe, the best on 
the subject, viz.: A. Melville Bell’s Principles of Speech, London, 
new edt. 1863. Visible Speech , London, 1867. A. J. Ellis on Early 
English Pronunciation, Part I. 1869 ; Part II. 1869. These books 
contain much more that is illustrative but not so easily quotable. 
The Visible Speech contains Bell's latest views, which in some points 
are different from those given in the Principles . 

The notation of the sounds has been in some cases modified, 
to make the account intelligible to readers who are not familiar 
with Bell’s or Ellis’ notation. (In the Principles , Bell uses ‘ articula¬ 
tions 1 for ‘consonants.’ I have substituted the latter term as 
better known.) I have also occasionally made omissions and trans¬ 
positions for the sake of brevity and clearness, but have not cared 
to remove all repetition. 


On Nasals. (Comp. § 6.) 

ii. ‘The letters m, n, ng have the same oral positions as t>, d, g 
‘ but the inner end of the nasal passages is uncovered by the soft 
‘palate, and while the breath is shut in by the mouth, it escapes 
‘ freely through the nostrils. 

‘Though the nasals gain but little percussive audibility by the 
‘cessation of contact, yet they cannot, any more than the perfectly 
‘ obstructive consonants, be considered finished until the oral organs 
4 are separated. There is breath within the mouth pressing against 
* the conjoined organs, and slightly distending the pharynx, as well 
4 as a free current in the nostrils: and though the voice may be 
‘perfectly finished by merely closing the glottis, the consonant 
4 would be imperfect, if the breath within the mouth were not 
‘allowed to escape. There is thus a slight, but very slight, effect of 
‘percussion heard on the organic separation as in come , sun, tongue , 
‘&c.; and when a vowel follows the articulation, this Slight pha- 
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expression gives a sharpness and closeness of connexion 
combination, which would be wanting, if the voice were 
shopped in the glottis before the organic disjunction. 

4 In finishing these nasal elements, the soft palate must not be 
allowed to cover the nares before the articulating organs are sepa¬ 
rated: for a momentary closure will convert m, n, ng into 
b. d, g. A tendency to compress the breath in this way is especi- 
aily feit in finishing ng, in the formation of which the tongue and 
■ soft palate are already in contact, and so in the position for g, 
1 to which ng is consequently more easily convertible than the other 
‘ nasals are to their corresponding shut letters. 

* The English nasals are all voiced consonants. 


xjfenJ 1 j 


iii. 4 The French has a series of seminasal sounds represented 
t by an. en, In, on, un and by various other literal combinations. 
‘ in forming these the soft palate is depressed sufficiently to open 
l the nasal passages but not so much as, by contact with the tongue, 
*to obstruct the passage into the mouth. Thus having an oral 
4 as well as a nasal passage they are capable of being affected by 
* changes in the position of the mouth. There are four recognized 
‘ varieties of them. The English ng on the contrary, has always 
«■ a uniform sound, it is incapable of any change of vowel quality. 1 
M. Bell, Principles, pp. 49, 39 - 


iv. It may here be noted that n and 1 are in several languages 
palatalised. Thus Ital. gl, Spanish 11, Portug. lh, all are equal, 
or nearly so, to ly: French and Ital. gn, Span, nn (old) now ft, 
Portug. nh are all equal or nearly equal to ny. (Ellis, p. 199. 
Brticke, p. 70.) 


On held or sustained Consonants. 

v. ‘The nasal elements and also the letter 1, are often called 
4 semivowels because they are perfectly sonorous and capable of 
‘separate and prolonged enunciation like vowels. These semi- 
‘ vowels may each separately form a syllable; 1 and n often do so 
4 in English as in castle , fasten, &c.; and m has a similar syllabic 
4 effect in rfjytbm, chasm, prism, &c. In the pronunciation of such 
1 words care must be taken that no vowel sound is heard between 
‘ the m and the preceding consonant. 

‘ 1 he letters of this class are often called liquids because they 
• flow into other articulations, and S' em t > be absorbed by them. 
‘ This peculiar quality might perhaps be better understood, were 
4 we to call it transparency ; they shew through them the nature of 
‘proximate consonants. When the liquids occur before voiceless 
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‘consonants. they are so short as scarcely to add any appreciable 
^cf&afitity to the syllable; wilt, bent, brink , lamp, See. have thus but 
‘very little more duration than wit, bet, brick , lap, Sec. When these 
4 letters however come before voiced consonants, they form the 
‘longest syllables in the language, as in willed, bend , tongues, lambs, 
'‘film, helm which have as long quantity as any syllables containing 
4 the same vowels can have. The liquids have the same quantity as 
* other varied consonants before vowels. They are however longer 
4 when final.’ M. Bell, Principles, pp. 167, 8. 


On the length of Consonants. 

vi. 4 Among the consonants there are various degrees of 
‘quantity. The vocal articulations are essentially longer than the 
4 non-vocal, but in each class there are varieties. 

4 Thus: The breath obstructives p, t, k are the shortest. 

4 The breath continuous elements f, th, a, sh are the next longer. 

4 The shut voice consonants b, d, g are the next in length. 

‘The close continuous voice consonants v, th, 2, zh (i.e. French 
1 J) are longer still. 

4 The open continuous voice consonants or liquids 1, m, n, ng 
' are the longest simple consonants. 

4 wh, w, y and r are not included because these consonants do not 
4 occur after vowels, but only as initials in English; and all initial 
‘letters, whether voice or breath, are alike in quantity.’ M. Bell, 
Principles, p. 86. 


On sharp and flat Consonants. (Comp. § 2.) 

vii. BrUcke’s view is as follows, as stated by v. Raumer: 

4 The difference between the soft and hard consonants consists 
4 in this, that the voice sounds with the former and not with the 
4 latter. When we speak aloud, the voice must actually sound in 
4 pronouncing the soft consonants: in whispering, the sound of the 
4 vocal chords falls away altogether, but the place of this is supplied 
‘ in the case of the soft consonants by a rustling in the larynx.’ Cf. 
Brlicke, p. 55. See von Raumer’s criticism ( Gesam . Schriften . p. 
450 sq.). 

Mr Bells account is as follows: 4 When the glottis is contracted 
‘to a narrow chink the breath in passing sets the edges of the 
‘ orifice, i.e. the vocal ligaments, in vibration, and creates sonorous 
4 voice. When the glottis is open, and the supcrglottal passage ia 
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? extracted, the breath creates in the latter the non-sonorous I 
Ming or friction, which is called “whisper.” The organic effect 
4 of the open glottis will be understood by whispering a voiced con- 
4 sonant, such as v. The result is clearly different from the sound 
‘ of the non-vocal consonant of corresponding oral formation, f. 
4 For the former, the fricativeness of the breath is audible from the 
4 throat, through the oral configuration; for the latter, the breath 
4 friction is audible only from the lip.’ Visible Speech , p. 46. 


In Lower Germany usually, as in England always, the soft 
(flat) consonants are accompanied (in speaking aloud) with the 
sound of the voice. But in far the greater part of Germany, 
i.e. over almost the whole of South and Mid-Germany, the regular 
pronunciation of the soft consonants is, according to von Raumer, 
unattended by the faintest sound of the voice. Again, 4 many per- 
4 sons accompany some soft consonants with the sound of the voice, 
4 and pronounce others without; e.g. some give the sound of the 
‘voice to w, but not to b; others to w and s, but not to soft 
4 mutes; others again, and this is frequent, to the nasals, but not to 
4 other consonants.’ Von Raumer mentions, that a highly educated 
man of his acquaintance, who never voiced the soft consonants, 
yet found it inconceivable how people could confuse together such 
different sounds as the soft and hard consonants, (p. 454.) See 
also Max Muller, Lectures , II. pp. it 8, 131. 


On the imperfect vocality of Consonants. 

viii. t All consonants being merely transitional sounds in orili- 
* narv utterance, the voice is not equally sustained from the beginning 
4 to the end of the vocalized articulation. In pronouncing the word 
‘ leave for instance the vocality of the v is clearly heard only at the 
‘junction of that element with the syllabic sound, the vowel; and 
4 the initially voiced v sinks imperceptibly into its voiceless corre¬ 
spondent f—as if the word were written lea'tf This effect does 
4 not require to be written, as it is inherent in the implied trail si - 
4 tional character of the consonant. 

4 When a voiced consonant comes before a non-vocal element, 
4 the murmur of the vocal letter is heard only at the instant of its 
‘junction with the preceding vowel, and immediately lost in the 
‘ transition to the next element, as in the words art, purse , else, felt, 
4 lar.ee, cant, lamp, ink, 6 cc. 

‘ Foreigners in pronouncing English words generally fail to give 
‘the requisite abruptness to these “liquids” before voiceless conso¬ 
nants. 
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v Tbe preceding observations shew that the absolute quantii # 
office in a vocal consonant depends on the nature of the follow¬ 
ing element. Five degrees of absolute quantity in the sound of / 
‘ will be recognised in the following combinations; arranged from 
‘shortest to longest: felt, health, felld, realm , felll M. Bell, 
Visible Speech , p. 67. 




ix. In French such words as stable , sebisme are not pro¬ 
nounced as in English with the Hnal voiced consonant held or pro¬ 
longed, but either with the faintest vowel murmur following, thus 
making 1, m initial and consequently shortening the sound, or with 
an entire remission of the vocal murmur, i.e. with 1, m whispered. 
See Ellis, p. 52. 


x. The same imperfect vocality is noticeable particularly in a 
comparison of Icelandic with English 8. 

4 S is always (in Icelandic) intentionally s and never z, but z is 
4 sometimes generated, although it is not recognized. Thus b final 
4 after 1, n, and perhaps in other cases, generates an intermediate z. 

4 For example if we compare eins , sins with English stains , scenes 
* we should see that the difference of the terminations arises from the 
4 b in Icelandic being intentional and predominant, but the z gene- 
4 rated and therefore lightly touched, while in English the z is inten- 
‘ tional and predominant, and although the a is often prolonged and 
‘ in the church singing of charity children not unfrequently pain¬ 
fully hissed, it is yet merely generated by a careless relaxation of 
4 the voice, and its very existence is unknown to manv speakers. 
4 1 found also that there was an unacknowledged tendency to pro-^ 
4 nounce b final after long vowels in the same way.’ Ellis, p. 517. 

This is only in accordance with English (and Icelandic) habits 
of modifying the second consonant to suit the preceding sound 
Latin took the opposite course and expelled n when preceding s or 
a when preceding m or n, clearly because 8 was sharp and m or u 
Hat (see §§ 191, 2. 193). 


On diphthongs. (Comp. § 20.) 

xi. ‘The common definition of a diphthong “a complexion or 
4 coupling of vowels when the two letters send forth a joint sound 
‘ so as ill one syllable both sounds be heard” (Ben Jonson), is quite 
‘ defective if not absolutely erroneous. Between a coupling of 
• sounds and .1 diphthongal sound the interval is as wide as between 
4 a mechanical mixture and a chemical combination. The two 
4 marks of sound which connote a diphthong are neither of them 
‘sounded, they do but indicate the two limits, from one of which to 
‘the other the voice passes continuously in uttering the diphthong ■ 
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w tfie filling up of the interval so symbolised which constitl 
‘‘SieTliphthongal sound and accordingly it is not every two vowel 
t symbols which can be conjoined to represent a diphthong, but only 
« suc h two as admit ot a continuous uninterrupted passage of the 
t breath from one limit to the other. A diphthong is a sound of an 
t essentially different nature from a vowel or any combination of 
t vowels. However rapidly two vowels are made to succeed each 
‘other they will remain two vowels still and never blend into a 
‘ diphthong. The nearest analogue to the diphthong is the slur in 
1 vocal music. In general (I do not say always), a diphthong cannot 
‘be reversed as such; i.e. in the act of reversal it becomes a vowel 
‘syllable.’ J. J. Sylvester, Laws of verse (Lond. 1870), p. 50. 

A similar definition of a diphthong is found in Brilcke, p. 27. See 
also M. Bell, risible Speech, p. 78. Ellis, p. 51. Comp. Rumpclt, 
Deutsche Gram ., p. 33. 


xii. ‘ The general rule for the stress upon the elements of diph- 
‘ thongs, is that it falls upon the first, but this rule is occasionally 
‘violated. Thus in many combinations with initial i. u the stress 
‘falls on the second element, in which case, according to some 
‘writers, the first element falls into y, w, which, however, others 
‘deny. In lu, ul the stress is properly on the first element. But 
1 in Italian chiaro , gk’mccio the i is touched quite lightly, and is almost 
‘ evanescent, so that it would generally be thought enough to denote 
‘ the chi, ghi as palatalised k, g.’ Ellis, p. 418. 


1 There are three principal vowels a, i, u, whence are formed six 
‘principal diphthongs, each consisting of two vowels connected by a 
1 gliding sound arising from the continuance of the voice-sound while 

* the organs of speech pass from the positions due to one vowel 
1 to that due to the other. It is this glide which gives the diphthongal 
‘character. The first element or vowel is usually brief, but it 
4 generally receives the accent, and it may be long. The second 
‘element is generally long and occasionally accented. These six 

* diphthongs are ai, au, ui, lu, ia, ua. The two first, ai. au, degene- 
‘ rate into the intermediate vowels e, o in various shades, as may be 

* satisfactorily proved historically. The two next, ul, lu, generate 
‘the peculiar middle vowels French eu, u; and the two last 
‘ cause the evolution of the consonants y, w. Of these the diph¬ 
thongs ul, lu are the most unstable. The pure sound of the 
1 first occurs in the French oul as now pronounced: it is however 
‘ used as a dissyllable by Moliere 1 and must therefore have been pro- 
‘ nounced as the present French oui. The pure sound of the second, 
‘lu, is common in Italian as p'tu. In both ul, lu, the stress may be 


1 Dicz’s Etymological Dictionary, sub vocc. The older oil was dis¬ 
syllabic, from hoc iUud. (Ellis.) 
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‘ laid 011 either element, and in both the attempt may be made to fuse 
* the' diphthong into a single sound. When the stress falls on the 
‘second element, an Englishman (but not a Welshman) says we, 
‘ you. When the organs of speech endeavour to produce a single 
•sound, it differs from either, and results in French on, u in various 
‘shades.* Ellis, Pbilohg. Soc . Tra?is . 1867. SuppL p. 58. 




On English r. 

xiii. The English pronunciation of r is so peculiar, and its effect 
on vowels so great that an English student studying vowel sounds 
is liable to fall into many mistakes if he does not bear it constantly 
in mind. The following passages will explain the matter. The 
vowels will be denoted by the numbers in the list on p. 9. 

‘ E is produced when the breath is directed over the upturned tip 
1 of the tongue so as to cause some degree of lingual vibration. In 
‘ older to effect this, the breath must be obstructed at all other 
‘ points, that the force of the stream may be concentrated on the 
‘ tip; and the tongue must be held loosely to enable it to vibrate 
4 readily. The vibration may be produced in every degree from the 
4 soft tremor of the English r, which merely vibrates the edge of the 
4 tongue, to the harsh rolling of the Spanish rr, which shakes the 
4 whole organ. The trilled or strongly vibrated r is never used in 
4 English. 

4 Between vowels as in merit the r is strongest, but it has only a 
‘momentary tremor; for consonants between vowels are always 
4 short in English. 

1 r initial has the consonantal vibration, but only of the edge of 
4 the tongue. 

4 Final r is the 3rd vowel. .When the tongue is raised just 
‘enough to mould the passing stream of air, but not yield to it, we 
4 have the condition for the final r. The aperture for the emission 
4 of the voice is so free that the vowel quality' of the sound is 
4 scarcely, if at all, affected. When the succeeding word however 
4 begins with a vowel, the final r has generally the effect of medial 
4 r, to avoid hiatus, as in ber own , or else, Sc c.* M. Bell, Principles , 
p. 189. 

xiv. ‘The open vowel quality of the English r draws all pre¬ 
ceding closer vowels to a greater degree of openness than they have 
4 before consonants. This is particularly noticeable in the 16th and 
4 8th vowels, which are regularly changed into the 15th and ;th 
4 before r (3rd vowel). But the 18th and 10th—the closest vowels— 
‘equally illustrate the tendency. Very few English speakers pro- 
‘nounce ee (18th), and 00 (10th), distinctly before r, at least in 
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sensational utterance. Such words as beard , hereafter , 

'gi&rely, &c.: cure , />oor, &c., are frequently pronounced 

‘17 to 3, and 8 to 3, instead of 18 to 3, and 10 to 3.’ M. Bell, 
p. 146. 


xv. ‘The long form of the 15th vowel, identical with the French 

* e in meme, bete , &c.’ (14th vowel acc. to Ellis) ‘is the sound which 
«is substituted for the 16th vowel, before r (3rd vowel) in English. 
4 It is heard in no other position in the language. An ear unac- 

* customed to analyze vocal sounds may possibly at first fail to 
‘ recognize the same vowel formation in the words ell and ere. Let 
4 the reader pronounce the first word of each of the following 
4 pairs, omitting the vowel sound of the r, and joining the consonantal 
4 effect of r to the preceding vowel, and his pronunciation should 
•correspond to the second words; or conversely, let him pronounce 
4 the second word in each pair, with the interposition of the vowel- 
4 sound of r between the consonantal r and the preceding vowel, 
‘and his utterances should give the first words: fairy, ferry ; chary , 
4 cherry; dairy, Derry; 'vary, 'very; mary , merry; airing , erring. 

4 But it is not every ear that will be at once competent for this 
4 experiment.’ M. Bell, pp. 126—128. 


xvi. In such words as four , our we have triphthongs, viz. 3 to 
18 to 3, and 3 to 10 to 3. 

The difference between this vocal sound of r when separate and 
when part of a diphthong (or triphthong) is heard by comparing 
lyre, liar; ne'er , greyer; drawer (a thing), drawer (a person); 
more , mower; your , ewer . 

xvii. Mr Ellis* account (abridged) is as follows: 

4 In English at the present day r has at least two sounds, the 
4 first when preceding a vowel, is a scarcely perceptible trill with the 
4 tip of the tongue, which in Scotland and with some English 
4 speakers, as always in Italy, becomes a clear and strong trill. The 

• second English r is always final or precedes a consonant. It is a 
‘ vocal murmur, differing very slightly from the u in but (3rd vowel). 
4 This second r (marked x) may diphthongise with any preceding 
‘vowel. After the 2nd, 6th anti 5th vowels (as in hard, dwarf 
‘ bom') the effect is rather to lengthen the preceding vowel, than to 

* pnxlucc a distinct diphthong. Thus farther, lord scarcely differ 
‘ (rom father, laud: that is, the diphthongs 2 to j, 5 to x are heard 
4 almost as the long vowels 2 and 6. That a distinction is made by 
‘ many, by more perhaps than are aware of it, is certain, but it is 
4 also certain that in the mouths of by far the greater number of 
4 speakers in the south of England the absorption of the 2 is as 
4 complete as the absorption of the 1 in tall:, walk , psalm, where it 
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has also left its mark on the preceding vowel. The diphthol w 
, ‘T5T0 j, 3 to j as in serf surf are very difficult to separate from 
• each other, and from a long 3rd vowel. But the slight raising of 
‘ the point of the tongue will distinguish the diphthongs from the 
‘ vowel in the mouth of a careful speaker, that is, one who trains 
‘ his organs to do so. No doubt the great majority of speakers do 
‘ not make any difference.’ Ellis, p. 196. 


1 The combination of the vocal r with the trilled r after a long 

* vowel is very peculiar in English ; compare dear , deary, mare, 

* Mary, ??iore, glory , poor , poorer , with the French dire , dirat, mere , 
1 Maine, Maure , aurai, tour , Touraine. 


4 The Scotch do not use the vocal r at all, but only the strongly 
4 trilled r. 


4 In Italy this strongly trilled r is constant; in France and a 
‘great part of Germany a trill of the uvula is pronounced in lieu of 
4 it. This French r (r grasseye ou provencal) is not unlike the Arabic 
l grb and the Northumberland burr. The last is often confused by 
1 southerners with g, Harriet sounding to them like Hagietl Ellis, 
p. 198. 


Connexion of u, w, v, b, qu, &c. (Comp. §§ 90, 118. 2.) 

xviii. 4 When the breath passes between the anterior edges of 
1 the lips in close approximation, the effect of the breathing rcsem- 
1 bles the sound of f. The Spanish b is articulated in this way, but 
' with vocalized breath, its sound consequently resembling v. When 
4 the aperture of the lips is slightly enlarged by the separation of 
4 their anterior edges, and the breath passes between the inner edges 
‘of the lips, the effect is that of the English wn, w; the former 
' being the voiceless, the latter the vocal form of the same articula- 
‘ tion. The lips must be in sufficiently close approximation to pn> 
‘sent a degree of resistance to the breath, or the w will lack that 
‘ faint percussive quality which alone distinguishes it from the 
‘vowel 00 (10th vowel).’ M. Bell, p. 52. 

‘The sound of v consonant in ancient Latin is a matter ot 
‘dispute: it was probably w or bh (i.e. labial v), and more proba- 
1 bly the latter than the former, because we can hardly imagine w 
‘generating v except through bh, but the passage from bh to v is 
‘so easy and slight, that the two parts of Germany which are dis- 
‘ tinguished by the two different sounds at this day profess to pro 
1 nouuce their w in the same way. Bb. is a kind of bat sound readily 
‘ falling into w or v, but the real w has a very moderate domain in 
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?. The th is thoroughly established in High German, 
^hf^pain, where the old joke of 

‘felices populi quibus vivere est bibere 
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4 points at once to the antiquity of the sound in that country in 
4 which it is still used for both to and v, and to the probable pronun- 
4 ciation of v in Latin as toll at that time. The example of Kavveas 
1 being heard as cav’ n’eas = cave ne ens would be solved by the 
4 identity (katohne’as) in both languages at that time.’ [But comp. 
§ 94.] 4 At the time when the Anglo-Saxons being Christianized 

‘ adopted the Christian Roman alphabet, the Roman v consonant 
4 was certainly [the denti-labial] v, a sound which the Anglo-Saxons 
4 did not then distinguish from f. 

4 An accurate conception of the three sounds w, toh, v is neces- 
4 sary for the proper understanding of many linguistic relations. 
4 for w the lips are rounded nearly as for u, and the back of the 
4 tongue is raised, but the outer edges of the lips are brought more 
4 together than for 11, and the sound of w, when continued, is there- 
4 fore a buzz, a mixture of voice and W'hisper, and not a pure 

* vowel sound. When the buzz is strong, the tremor of the lips is 

* very perceptible, and a little more force produces the labial trill 
1 torh. If the voice 13 removed, we have wh, and the back of the 
‘tongue bung raised as before mentioned, the slightest effort suffices 
‘ to raise it higher and produce kwh. This gives the relation between 
4 the gutturals and labials which plays such an important part in 
1 comparative philology. On the other hand for toh the tongue is 
‘ not raised, the sound is a pure labial, less like u, but easily deduced 
1 f rom w by lowering the tongue and slightly flattening the lips. It 
‘ is to those used to it an extremely easy and pleasant consonant, pro- 
1 duced with the least possible effort. By dropping the voice it pro- 
4 duces ph, which is not now used in Europe but was probably a 
4 value of <£. For w, toh there must be no contact with the teeth. 
4 Directly the lower lip touches the upper teeth, an impediment is 
4 raised to the passage of the air through the mouth, and the breath 
4 escaping out on both sides, produces a rushing, rubbing, rustling 
‘sound, distinctive of the ‘‘divided 1 ’ consonants, and known as v, 

* which on dropping the voice, becomes f. But all degrees of con¬ 
tact between the lower lip and the teeth are possible, producing 

* varieties of f, v. from sounds which can scarcely be distinguished 
' from ph, toll, up to extremely harsh hisses and buzzes. Generally 
1 then w is a consonant framed from u by closing the lips too closely 
‘ to allow of a pure resonance for the vowel sound; toh is a to with 
‘the lips just slightly opened, or a v without touching the teeth, 
4 that is, a pure labial; vis a denti-labial. The w is further dis¬ 
tinguished from toh, v by having the tongue raised. It is possible 
‘of course to raise the tongue when sounding v; the result is vh f 
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z ,1 vtxy peculiar and disagreeable sound. 


But if the tongue is ran 
< when sounding bk, no ear would distinguish the result from w. 
‘The following words may shew these differences. Fr. out, out; 
‘ Engl. we, Germ, wie, Fr. vie; usual Scotch quben, English 
'when. Aberdeenshire fen; usual German scbreiben , faulty German 
1 scbreiwen; German//m/, now pfert, once probably ppbert, and in 
‘ some Bavarian dialects pbert? Ellis, pp. 514, 515. 


§L 


Roman Preference of vo to vu. (Comp. § 93.) 

xix. The reason of the Romans retaining this vowel 0 after v 
instead of allowing it to pass into u (§ 213) was the danger of thus 
losing either the consonant sound v ( = w) or the vowel u. 

‘The 10th vowel (i.e. u-00) has an articulative (i.e. conso¬ 
nantal) effect, when the modifying organs arc further approximated 
‘during the continuance of the sound. By a slight appulse of the 
* lips, the vowel 00 becomes the articulation w. Thus if the lips 
‘ be momentarily compressed between the finger and thumb while 
‘ sounding 00, the voice will be modified into <ujqo, woo, woo, &c.’ 
M. Bell, p. 151. 

‘When w is before 00 the combination is rather difficult 
‘ from the little sccpe the organs have for the articulative action; the 
‘ w is in consequence often omitted by careless speakers, wool being 
‘pronounced ool; woman, ooman; &c.’ M. Bell, p. 171. 


On Labialisation. (Comp. § 93. 3.) 

xx. The Latin v when following q or g is not really a separate 
letter but a modification of q or g. Thus Mr Ellis speaking of English 
says: ‘kw or Labialised k, the lips being opened simultaneously 
‘ with the release of the k contact and not after it, is an ancient 
‘element of our own and probably of many other languages, in 
‘ Anglosaxon it is written cw, in Latin qu, \v hich is the form 
' adopted in English. Gu bears the same relation to g as qu to k. 

4 but as the form of the g remained unchanged little attention was 
‘ paid to it. It does not exist as part of the Saxon element of 
‘our language. Initially it is generally used superfluously for g. 

* Occasionally it has the sound gw, as in language , itself a modern 
‘ form, anguish , distinguish. Usage however varies, some saying 

* lang-gwage, ang-gwish and others lang-wage, lang^iuisb. The 
4 Italian quale, guanto are apparently kwuale , gwuanto... As we have 

* ky, gy (in the antiquated pronunciation of card, sky , guides hard, 
‘ skyi. gyide ) and kw gw, so also to our unacknowledged palatai 
‘ modification of t, d, viz. ty, dy (e.g. in nature , verdure, often pro- 
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"bounced as na-tyoor , 'uer-dyodr) correspond an equally unackn 
1 [edged labial modification oft, d, viz. tw, dw, e.g. between, twain, 
-twelve, twist, twirl; dwindle, dwell , dwarf. Many of those who 
1 have thought on phonetics have been more perplexed to decide 
1 whether w is here really a vowel or a consonant, than in the corre- 
4 sponding words, wean, wain, wist, well, war . The difficulty is 
4 resolved by observing that the opening of the Ups is really simul- 
‘ tancous with the release of the t, d contact.’ Ellis, pp. 206 208 
209, slightly compressed. 


xxi. In French this labial modification is common after most 
consonants, e.g. p (pois), b (bois ), m (mois); f (fois)\ v ( voix ), 
k (ywoi), g ( goitre); t (tot), d (doit ); n (noix), 1 (loi), r (rot), a (sot). 
Ellis, pp. 4— 9. 


xxii. In Latin it occurs only after k (or q), g, and s, e.g. 
svavlB, avadeo (So in English sweet, persuade). 


Compare however tvoB, fvit, Sec. § 92. After initial 1 and. r it 
does not occur. In Balvus, servus it was probably*separately^jjfo- *- 
nounced and hence the first syllable was long, whereas aqva has the 
first syllable short. A preceding g was expelled sometimes e.g. 
hIvIb for nigvis, 'brevis for bregvia, fruor for frugvor, &c. (§ 129. 2. 
639). In other words the v was dropped (§ 640). 


The Roman grammarians had similar perplexities to those 
mentioned in the passage quoted above. See Schneider, Lat. Gr . 
i- p. 3^9 sq. ’ 


On k, c, q. (Comp. § 57.) 

xxiii. The names of the three consonants k, c, q, viz. ka, ee, qu, 
all representing the sharp guttural explosive, were pronounced with 
a different vowel.. Compare this fact with the following. 4 K is 

* f ormt d by the silent contact and audible separation of the back. 
4 of the tongue and the posterior part of the palate. The precise 

* Points of contact vary between the different vowels. Before the 

4 close lingual vowel ee (18th vowel) the position of the tongue is 
‘much further forward than before ah (2nd vowel) or aw (6th 
‘ vowel). I he tongue could articulate k from one uniform position 
, ' ‘I. fjj e vowels, but there is a natural tendency to accom- 

1 ate facility of utterance by these little changes which would 
require an effort to avoid.’ M. Bell, p. 217. 

* l 16 siroihu* modifications of the continuous con- 

.onant. Ch m acb is guttural, in ich is palatal, in aucb is labial 
(KlUs, p. 206;, 
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Quotations from AL Bell , A. J. Ellis , o°<r. 


Close affinity of 1 and J ( = y). (Comp. § 138. 144. 


xxiv. 4 The tongue in forming y is almost in the position for the 
4 vowel ee; just as in forming w the lips modify the voice almost to 
4 the quality of the vowel 00. The formative apertures are simply 
1 more close, so that y and w are articulated forms of the close 
‘ vowel sounds ee and 00. 


‘Y before ee (18th vowel) presents an articulative difficulty. 
1 Many persons, especially in Scotland, entirely omit the y in that 
‘ situation : thus we hear of an old man bending under the weight 
‘ of ears instead of years? M. Bell, p. 216. 


On Palatalisation (§ no. 4). 

xxv. 1 In pronouncing J (= Engl. y) the middle of the tongue is 
«arched up against the palate; while for k the back and for t the 
‘tip of the tongue only come in contact with the palate. When 
4 then kj or tj come together rapidly, the first change is to produce 
4 a palatal modification of k and t. For there is an attempt to 
4 pronounce k and j simultaneously. Hence the back of the tongue 
‘ still remaining in contact with the palate, the middle of the 
4 tongue is also raised, so that both back and middle lie against the 
4 palate. This is rather a constrained position, and consequently the 
4 back of the tongue readily drops. The result is the exact posi- 
4 tion for the palatal modification of t, which originating in an 
‘attempt to sound t and J simultaneously brought the tip and 
4 middle of the tongue to the palate, and this being almost an im- 
4 possible position dropped the tip. The two consonants k and t, 
4 as palatally modified, are therefore ready to interchange. The 
‘passage from this modification oft to tBh (=Eng. ch) is very 
‘short and swift. But the organs of different speakers have differ- 
4 ent tendencies, and in some a or ah are more readily evolved than 
4 tsh from t palatally modified. It must be remembered that 
‘ when the sound is thus spoken of as changing, it is not meant 
4 that it changes in the mouth of a single man from perfect k to 
‘perfect tsh. Quite the contrary. It probably required many 
‘generations to complete the change, and the transitional forms 
4 were probably in use by intermediate generations. 1 Ellis, pp. 204, 
205. 


On the change of t to * (<3 151. 2). 

xxvi. The slight change requisite to convert t into b is seen in 
the following description of their formation. 

4 In forming t the edge of the whole tongue is laid against the 
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and sides of the mouth so as perfectly to obstruct the breath.* 
^ St'llWhile the tongue is in this position, there must be a continued 
1 pressure of breath against it, and wherever an aperture is made 
4 by the removal of any part of the obstructing edge, the confined 
4 breath will be emitted with a degree of explosiveness more or less 
i strong in proportion to the degree of its previous compression be- 
t ^nd the tongue, and also in proportion to the abruptness with 
1 which the aperture is made.’ M. Bell, p. 199. 

xxvii. 4 The peculiar mechanism requisite to produce the clear 
*hissing sound heard in the letter s, is a single and very contracted 
4 aperture for the emission of the breath over the centre of the forc- 
4 part (not the tip) of the tongue, when without much elevation 
4 from the bed of the lower jaw, it is closely approximated to the 
4 upper gum. The tongue is otherwise in contact with the teeth 
4 and gum so as to obstruct the breath at all parts but the point, 

4 which is sufficiently squared to prevent its touching the front 
4 teeth. The slightest projection of the tip brings it against the 
4 teeth, and by partially intercepting the breath at that point modi- 
4 lies the sound into that of th: and the least retraction of the 
4 tongue from the precise point of the true formation causes the 
4 middle of the tongue to ascend towards the arch of the palate, 

1 and modifies the current of breath into that of 8h.’ M. Bell, 
p. 181. 


On the change of b to r. (Compare § 183.) 

xxviii. 4 The articulative position of s giving sibilation to voca¬ 
lized breath, produces z, which differs in no wise from the oral 
4 action of b. 

4 r as pronounced in England, differs from z merely in the nar- 
4 rowing and retraction of the point of the tongue. In Scotland, in 
‘ Spain, and on the Continent generally, r receives a stronger vibra- 
4 tion of the whole forepart of the tongue.* M. Bell, pp. 53 j 54 - 

On the pronunciation of r generally, see above § xiii. 


Omission of t before 1 and n. (Comp. § 192.1. 4.) 

xxix. The following passage shews that the pronunciation of t 
is peculiar before 1 and n. 

‘ The correct articulative action of t is the removal of the whole 
‘ tongue from the palate, allowing the breath to escape by a single 
4 frontal aperture. Such must always be the mechanism of t initial 
4 or final: but when the liquids 1 or n follow t in the same word, a 






Quotations from Af. Bell\ A. J. Ellis , 


4 lateral explosion before 1, and a nasal emission before n are tlie 
‘-regular and necessary modes of finishing t in such cases. Thus in 
‘fitly and fitness. See.: batch , nettle, little , See., batten, bitten, button, 
4 &c., the point of the tongue is kept in contact with the front of 
4 the palate in forming the tl; and the whole tongue is retained in 
4 its obstructive position during the utterance of the tn. 1 M. Bell, 

p. 200. 


The interchange of 1 and r. (Comp. § 176. 7.) 

xxx. ‘ r and 1 are very liable tc be confounded where they occur 
‘ in proximate syllables. The vocal aperture for the former is over the 
4 point of the tongue, and for the latter over the sides of the back 
‘ part of the tongue ; and there is a difficulty in passing quickly 
4 from one to the other of these positions.’ M. Bell, p. 193. 


Correspondence of Latin f to Greek 0 . (Comp. § 99. 6.) 

xxxi. The following passages deal with a confusion of f with 
the sharp dental fricative, which is the sound ordinarily given to the 
Greek 6 , though, as stated in the text, probably not its real value, 
at least originally. 

4 A faulty pronunciation of th consists in a movement of the 
4 lower lip inwards to meet the tongue. This gives so much of the 
4 character of f to this articulation that it is often difficult to know 
4 which is the letter intended. F and Th are mechanically much 
‘ alike. The action of the lip for f is precisely analogous to that of 
4 the * . igue for th. Both organs partially obstruct the breath by 
4 contact with the teeth; and the breath ie in both cases 

‘ emitted through lateral interstices. 1 M. Bell, p. 177. 

1 When f and th are pronounced without any vowel, it is very 
‘ difficult to distinguish them at a little distance.’ EUis, p. 213. 
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APPENDIX B. 

The following selection of inscriptions has been made in order 
to give specimens of the old forms of the language. They are 
arranged in chronological order, and have all (except No. 20) been 
taken from, and examined and re-examined on the proof sheets with, 
the facsimiles given in Ritschl’s Pr'uca Latinitatis Momimenta, and’ 
in the case of No. 9, with that given in the Carp, Inscr. Rom. Vol. ii. 
The explanations have been taken chiefly from Ritschl’s preface 
and the Corp. Inscr . Lat. y edited by Mommsen (Vol. I., except when 
otherwise stated). The number of the inscriptions in Corp. Inscr., 
as well as of RitschPB plates, is added to facilitate reference. All 
these inscriptions are in the original in capital letters. The vertical 
strokes are used to denote the end of the line in the original ; but 
in the modernisation they mark off the ca:snra in the Saturnian lines. 

The blank spaces, and the omission or insertion of dots (to 
mark the end of the words), have been represented with tolerable 
fidelity. The dot is sometimes a dot proper (e.g. in iii. iv. xvii.), 
sometimes a square (e.g. in xiv. xxi.), sometimes a triangle (e.g. in 
ix. xxii.), sometimes a cross, or square with projecting comers (e.g. 
in xvi. xxiv.). 


I. 

Found in a sacred grove at Pisaurum in Picenum on stone. ‘ End 
of 5th century.’ Ritschl and Mommsen. 

Corp. I. R. 173. Ritschl, tab. xliii. C. 

iunone-re | matrona | pisaurese | dono-dedrot | 
Junoni regime matronx Pisaurenses dono (donum f) dederunt . 

II. 

Bo. on stone, end of 5th century. Ritschl and Mommsen. 
Corp. I. R. 177. Ritschl, tab. xliii. A. 

imitrc! | mututa | dono ■ dlidro | matrona 1 nw:u 
na. | pola*liuia | deda 

Matri Matuta- dono (donum f) dr derun t matron c, mania Curia } 
Pola Livia deda (dedant , comp. nctpvKauTL). 

I he m before Curia is the old furm with live strokes (seep. 23), 
for which in modem books M’ is substituted. 




Republican Inscriptions. 



in. 



TJn a bronze tablet found at Finnum in Picenum, now in the Paris 
museum, 1 of a date nearer to the oldest Scipio inscription than 
to the second.* Ritschl. 


Corp. I. R. 181. Ritschl, tab. xcvu. A. 


erentio-l-f | -aprufenio. c-f | Murpilio-c-f ( 
m • albani • 1-f | t • raunatio • t • f | quaistores 

aire*moltaticod | dederont 

Terentius, Lucii plius , Aprufienius Gait filius , Lucius 

Turpifius Gaii filius , Marcus Albamus Lucii filius, Titus Munatius , 
Titi filius , qua stores are multatico dederunt ; i.e. from the produce of 
fines. 


IV. 

On a bronze tablet, first made known at Rome, but the place of 
finding is unknown. 

Corp. I. R. 187. Ritschl, tab. n. B. 

m • mindios • 1 • fi | p-condetios-ua-fi | aidiles -uicesma. 
parti | apolones • dederi | 

Marcus Mindius Lucii filius, Publius Condetius , vale si (?) filius, 
adilis vices imam partem Apollinis dederunt , i.e. have ottered Apollo’s 
twentieth. 


V. 

On a small stone column found at Tusculum near the tomb of the 
Furii. ‘ A faithful copy of an original older than the Scipio 
inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 63. Ritschl, tab. xlix. B. 

m-fourio - c-f-tribunos 
mill tare • de • praidad • maurte * dedet • 

Marcus Furius } Gaii filius 1 triburnts, militari de prada Marti 
dedit . 


VI. 

This and vm. XI. xm. xiv. are all on stone and taken from the 
tombs of the Scipios near Die Capone gate. This inscription 
is on L. Cornelius Scipio, son of Barbatus, Consul 495 u c. 
4 It probably was written about 500 u.c.’ Ritschl. 
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Convl. R. 32. Ritschl, tab. xxxvm. E. The additions in italics 
from Ritschl r s conjecture. 



honcoino • ploirume • cosentiont ■ r 
duonoro * optumo • fuise ■ uiro 
luciom • scipione • filios • barbati 
consol • censor • aidilis • hie • fuet • a 
hcc • cepit • Corsica • aleriaqu e • urbe 
dedet • tempestatebus • aide ■ mereto 


omai 

virorum 

pud vos 
in pugnandod 
d votam. 


Arranged by Ritschl as Saturnian metre, as follows (except that 
the words are here modernised), the accents denoting the arses, and 
the vertical lines the caesuras. 


Hi me unum pturimi con | sentiunt Romai (i.e.Romae) 
bonbrum optimum fu | isse •virum •virbrum , 

Luc'tum Scipionem. | Fiftus Barbati 
consul , censor , adtlis | titc fuit apiid vos. 

Hie cepit Corsicam Alert \ amque urbem pugnando; 
dedit tempestatibus | aedem merito •votam . 


VII. 

On a bronze tablet fixed to a wall at Tibur in Latium. ‘ Probably 
3t . C » centui 7 when the final -os was giving place to 

* 14.4.1 ii schl ; inscription on the second side is probably 
a little later than on the first. 

Corp. I. R. 62. Ritschl, tab. xcvn. B. 


on one side, . c*placentios-her°f° | marte-sacr om<> | 
on the other side, c.placentitis-her-f | marte donu-dede | 


Galas Placentitis, Hcriifdius. ^umdedit. 

(The small rounds are probably marks of nails.) 


VIII. 

On L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, Consul 456. ‘The inscription 
dates not later than 520 u.c.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 30. Ritschl, tab. xxxvii. B. 

, Cornelius • lucius • scipio • barbatus • gnaiuod 

• patre | prognatus • fortis • uir • sapiensque—quoins • forma • 
uirtutei • parisuina | fuit—consol • censor • aidilis ■ quei • fuit. 
apud ■ uos taurasia-cisauna ] samnio • cepit—subigit • onme 

• loucanam • opsidesque • abdoucit • 





Cornelius Lucius \ Scipib Bar bat us, 

Gtreo pat re prognat us j fortis vir sapie risque, 
Cujus forma virtu \ t'l parissuma fuit. 
Consul, censor , adilis \ qui Juit apud vbs 
Taurdsiam Cisaunam | Samniiim cepit 
Subigit omncm Lucaniam, obsidcsque abducit. 


Republican Inscriptions. 



Mommsen considers Samnio to be the ablative, Taurasia and 
Cisauna being towns *mi Samniuml Lucanam sc. ter ram, i.e. Lu¬ 
caniam 


IX. 


On a bronze plate found in the mountains of Gibraltar near 
Alcala de los Gazules by a Polish engineer in a.d. 1867. Pub¬ 
lished in facsimile and with Commentaries by E. Hubner and 
Mommsen, Hermes , III. 243 sq. Decree made 565 U.C., and 
inscription is probably of this date. 

Corp. I. R. II. No. 5041. 

laimilius • 1 • f • inpeirator • decreiuit | utei • quei • liasten 
sium-seruei | in • turri • lascutana • habitarent |leiberei-es 
sent-agrum-oppidumqu | quod -ea • tempestate • posedisent | 
it era ■ possidere • habereque | iousit • dum «poplus • senatus 
que | romanus-uellet.act incastreis | ad«xii.k-febr 

L. jEmilius, Lucius ’ son, general, decreed that sucb slaves of the 
people of Hasta as dwelt in the tower of Lascuta should be free. 
IVith regard to the land and town which they had possessed at that 
time, he ordered them to continue to possess and hold it so long as the 
people and senate of Rome should will. Done in the camp 19 January. 

This inscription though of the same age as the 5 . C. de Baca - 
nalibus is not so antique in spelling, probably owing to the more 
formal legal nature of the S. C. de Bac. 

The ei in inpeirator appears to be an inscriber’s blunder. This 
inscription affords the earliest instance of doubled letters, 0. g. essent, 
vellet . Cf. § 58. Ritschl has discussed the peculiarities in his Keue 
Plautinische Excurse , 1st Heft. 1869, p. 16 u. 


On bronze, found at Tiriolo a village in the country of the Bruttii. 
Supposed to be written at the time of the event referred to, i.e. 
568 A.u.c. See Liv. xxxix. 8—19. Cic. Leg . 11. 15, § 37. 
Corp. I. R. 196. Ritschl, tab. xvm. 

marcius ■ 1 • f- s ■ postumius. 1 ■ f - cos • senatum * consoluerunt. 
n-octob-apud-aedem | duelonai.sc.arf-m*claudi-mT.l* 
ualeri.p.f.q-minuci-c-f' de• bacanalibus quei-foiderated | 
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l ■ exdeicendnm • censuere ■ neiquis » eorura • saca: 
^^haStfise- uelet-sei-ques | esent-quei-sibei-deicerent nece 
sus • ese - bacanal • habere • eeis - utei • ad ■ pr • urbanum | ro 
mam • uenirent • dequceeis • rebus • ubei • eor m - utr a • audita - 
escnt • utei • senatua | noster- decerneret • dum - ne - minus - 
senator bus-c-adese///- rescosoleretur | bacas-uir 

• nequis -adiese ■ uelet • ceiuis • romanus • neue- nominus-latin 
neue • socium | quisquam - nisei • pr - urbanum • adie • sent • is 

que- e-senatuos-sententiad dum-ne | minus-senatoribus 

• c • adesent • quom • ea- res • cosoleretur • iousisent ce suere 
[ sacerdos • nequis • uir - eset • magister • nequeuir • neque - 

mulier • quisquam - ese • t | neuepecuniam • quisquameorum 

• comoin abuise-ue et neue - magistratum | neue-promagi 

stratuo • neque • uirum ier • em quiquam • fecise • uelet | 

neue • post hac ■ inter • sed • conioura e • comuouise - 

neue • conspondis • e | neue • conprome • siseuelet • neue • quis 
quamfideni inter • sed • dedise • uelet ] sacra-in- dquol 
tod-ne quisquam-fecise-uelet- neue-in-poplicod-neue-in | 
preiuatod • neue • exstrad • urbem - sacra • quisquam • fecise - 
uelet • nisei ] pr • ur anum • adieset ■ isque • de ■ senatuos - 
sententiad - dum - ne - minus | senatoribus • c-adesent - 
quom • ea • res • cosoleretur - iousisent ■ censuere | homines • 
pious • u - oinuorsei - uirei • atque • mulieres - sacra • ne • quis 
quam | fecise ■ uelet - neue • inter • ibei ■ uirei • pWus • duobus - 
mulieribus • ploustribus | ar/iiise ■ uelent • nisei • de • pr • urbani - 
senatuosque■ sententiad • utei • suprad | scriptumest • haice • 
u tei • in • couentinoid • exdeicatis - ne • minus • trinum | noun 

rlinurn • senatuosque • sententiam • utei • scientes - esetis - 
eorum - | sententia • ita • fuit • sei • ques • esent - qud ■ 

aruorsum • ead • fecisent quam • suprad | scriptum • est • eeis- 
remcaputalem- faciendam • censuere atque - utei | hoce- 
in • tabolam - ahenam • inceideretis - ita • senatus • aiquom • cen 
suit | uteique • earn • figier • ioubeatis • ubei - facilumed - 
gnoscierpotisit ■ atque | utei-ea-ba canalia-sei. qua-sunt 

• exstrad • quam ♦ sei• quid■ ibei • sacri ■ est | ita• utei• suprad 

• scriptum • est-in • diebus-x- quibus-uobeis • tabelai • datai 
erunt • faciatis - utei dismota • sient in - agro • teurano 

Thf* letters in italics are such as appear from the facsimile to b“ 
those inscribed. But in line 6 nt would be very nearly right for 
pit. In the i:Lb and 13th lines I have omitted some letters, which 
have been supplied on a modern insertion in the bruken plate. 
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. unatum consuhterunt noitis Octobribus apud xdem Bcllona. Scribendo 
adfuerunt M. Claudius , Marci /Ilia, L. Valerius, Publii filius, O. Mi- 
nucius , Gan filius . 

Baccbanalibus qui fade rati essent it a edicendum censuere: (i.e. 
decreed the issue to those who were in league with the Romans of 
a proclamation in the matter of the feasts of Bacchus) nequis 
eorum Bacchanal habuisse vellet. Siqui essent , qui sibi dicerent necesse 
esse Bacchanal habere , ei uti ad pratorem urbanum Romam •venirent 
deque eis rebus , ubi eorum -verba audita essent, uti senatus noster 
decerneret , dum ne minus senatoribus centum adessent, quum ea res 
consuleretur . Bacchus fir nequis adiisse vellet avis Romania, neve 
nominis La tint, neve sociorum quisquam , nisi pratorem urbanum adi - 
is sent, isque de senatus sententia , dum ne minus senatoribus centum 
adessent , quum ea res consuleretur. jus sis set. 

Censuere , sacerdos nequis vir esset: magister neque vir neque tnulier 
quisquam esset: neve pecuniam quisquam eorum communem habuisse 
' vellet , neve magistratum , neve pro magistratu neque virion neque mu- 
lieretn quisquam fecisse vellet. Neve posthac inter se conjurasse neve 
convovisse , neve conspondisse , neve compromisisse vellet , wv* quisquam 
fdem inter se dedisse vellet . . Sarra m occulto nequisquam fecisse vellet. 

in publico , in privato , extra urbem sacra quisquam 

fecisse vellet \ nisi pratorem urbanum adiisset , ^ sententia 

dtim ne minus senatoribus centum adessent , consuleretur 


jussisset. 



Hiec uii in contione exdicatis fie minus tritium tiundinum (i.c. not 
less than three assembly days) ; senatusque sententiam uti scientcs es- 
setis. Eormn sententia itafuit; siqui essent qui advorsum eafccissent , 
quum supra script urn cst, eis rem capitalem faciendam censuere, 

Atque uti hoc in tabulam ahenam incideretis: it a senatus aquum 
censuit ,* 

ZJtique earn fgi jubeatis , ubi facillume nosci possit; 

Atque uti ea Bacchanalia t siqua sunt , extra quam si quid ibi sacri 
est, ita uti scriptum est , in diebus decern , roAij tabelU data- 

trunt j jaciatis uti dimota sint . 7/z agro Teurano. 
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Sinks, part only 6f) the decree of the senate, an intimation 
penalty which the senate ordered for a transgression of it, and direc 
tions for its publication. 


& 


XI. 

On the son of P. Scipio Africanus major. Augur 574 a.u.c. ‘End 
of 6th century u.c.’ Ritschl. There is a vertical fracture in 
the middle of the stone, occasioning a loss of several letters. 

Corp. I. R. 33. Ritschl. tab. xxxix. F. 

quei * apiceinsigne ■ dial aminis • gesistei 
mors-perfe tua-ut-essent-omnia 1 
breuia . horos-fama-uirtusque | 
gloria • atque • in • genium • quibus • sei [ 
in-longa-licu set-tibe utier-uita 
fa-cile-factei superases-gloriam | 
maior-um qua-re-lubens-te-ingremiu | 
scipio • recip t ■ terra • publi 
prognat ■ urn • publio • corneli 

Qui apicem insignem dial is \ ft aminis gessisti, 
mors perfdcit tua ut \ essent omnia bremia ; 
horns fama virtusque | gloria atque ingenium , 
quibus si in longa ticuis \ set tibi utier (i.e. uti) vita 
facile factis super asses | gloria m major um. 

Quare lubens te in gremium, I Scipio , recipit 

Terra, Publi, prognat um \ Publio Cornell (i.e. CorneUb). 


XII. 

On stone at Sora. 1 Not later than 620 j\.u.(\, perhaps more pro¬ 
bably at the very beginning of the century'.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1x75. Ritschl. tab. lit. A 

-p-uertuleieis-c-f. 
quori-re-sua-d eidens-asper | 
afkicta • parens * timens | 
heic-uouit-uoto-ho c 
solut mma. facta | 
polouctaleibereis-lube | 
tc s donu-danunt- 
hcrcolei • maxsume • 
mereto semol-te | 
orant-se- oti crebro | 
condemnes- 
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Marcus Publius Verluleii , Gait Jilii 
Quod re sua diffident \ aspere affiicta 
Parens timens hie uouit, | uoto hoc soliito , 

Decuma facta, pollucta , | libcri libentes 
Donum danunt (i.e. dant) Herculi | maxime merito 
Simul te orant se u'oti \ crebro cbnde nines. 



XIII. 

Uncertain which Scipio is meant. 4 At beginning of 7th century 
u.c.» Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 34. Ritschl. tab. xli. Ka. 

1 ■ Cornelius • cn • f• cn. n ■ scipio ■ magna ■ sapientia | 
multasque • uirtutes • aetate • quom • parua 
posidet • hoc • saxsum • quoiei • uita • defecit • non | 
honos * honore • is • hie • situs • quei - nunquam J 
uictus • est • uirtutei • annos • gnatus ■ xx«is 
d <?i.s datus-ne.quair.atis-honore | 
queiminus-sit-mand u 

Lucius Cornelius , Gnaei filius , Gnaet nepos, Scipio. 
inagnam sapientiam mul\ tasque uirtutes 
aetate cum parua \ p'ossidet hoc sdxum . 
quoiei (i.e. cut) uita deficit, l non honos , bonbrem . 

Is hie situs. Qui nunquam | uictus est uirtute 
annos natus uiginti \ is Dili est mandatus: 
ne quae rati s honore m \ qui minus sit mandatus. 

In the words honos honorem the first denotes honour , the second 
office. 4 In whose case life , not worth , fill short of official post . 1 The 
fast line means, seek not for official post which was not giuen him. 


XIV. 

On three stones. 4 At beginning of 7th century, latest of all the 
Scipio inscriptions.’ Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 38. Ritschl, tab. xlit. L. 

Inscription on Cn. Scipio Hispanus who was praetor 615 u.c. 

cn ‘Cornelius* cn • f . • , 

m in scipio-hispanus | 

11 pr-aid-cur-q- tr-mil-Il-xuir*sl-iudik I 

x-uir#sacr-fac*/ | 

uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum auz 

progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiei 
maiorum optenuilaudem ut sibeime css ecreatum 
laetentur stirpem nobilitauithon or 
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[There are three blocks of stone, on the 2nd and 3rd of which tl 
itisqpi^Hon is written. The first has only one stroke to number it but 
nothing else. The second has two strokes on the left side and three 
strokes on the right, apparently to shew where it was to fit to the 
3rd tablet, which has also three strokes. The space just before the 
end of the verses is apparently due to a miscalculation on the part of 
the stone-cutters. 


Gnaus Cornelius , Gnat flilts, Scipio Hisp amts, prat or, adilis cu- 
rulis, quastor, tribunus militum bis , decemvir litibus judicandis, de¬ 
cemvir sacris faciundis. 

Virtutes generis meis moribus accumulavi, 
progeniem genui , facta patris petii, 
majorum obtinui laudem , ut sibi me esse creatum 
latentur ; stirpem nobilitavit honor . 

Mommsen considers the beginning of the second line is progenie 
mi, and that progenie is a dactyl (cf. Lachm. ad Lucr. 11. 991); but ?. 

These arc according to Ritschl the oldest Latin elegiac verses. 


xv. 

On stone upon Mt. Cadius at Rome. «Between 608 and 620 A.u.c. 
but nearer to the latter than the former.* Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 541. Ritschl, tab. Li. A. 

1-mummi-l.f- cos -duct | auspicio-imperioque | eius-achaia 
capt-corinto I deleto*romam-redieit | triumphans-ob-hasce | 
res • bene • gestas • quod j in-bello-uouerat | hanc-aedem«et 
•signu | herculis • uictoris | imperator-dedicat | 

Lucius Mummius , Lucii fdius consul . Ductu auspicio imperioque eius 
Achaia capta , Corintho deleto , Komam rediit triumphans. Ob hasce 
res bene gestas, quod in bello voverat , hanc adem et signum Herculis 
victoris imperator dedicat . 


XVI. 

On stone at Aletrium. ‘Shortly after 620 A.u.c.’ Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 1166. Ritschl, tab. LI1. B. 

/•betilienus-1-f-uaarus [ haec-quae-infera.scripta | sont 

• de • senatu • sententia | facienda • coirauit- semita | in • oppido 

* omnis • porticum . qua | inarcem ■ eitur • campum • ubei | lu 
Junt- horologiummacelum | basilicam - caiecandam • seedes | 
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c$m • ba • lineariura * lac • um - ad | ortara • aquarn • in • opi 
cttiniadqu | arduom*pedes-cccxu/ .fornicesq | fecit -fistulas* 
soledas-fecit | ob • hasce • res • censorem.fecere • bis | sena 
tus • filio • stipendia • mereta | ese • iousit ■ populusque • sta 
tuain | donauit-censorino 

A letter or two has been broken away at the beginning of the 
9th and 10th lines (of the original). 


Lucius Betilienus , Lucii films , Varus bcec, quee infra scripta sunt , 
de senatus sentcntia facienda curavit, s emit as in oppido 0 nines, porti - 
cum qua in arcem itur , campum ubi ludunt , horologium , macellum , 
basilicam calcatidam (chalking), sedes , lacum balnea hum, lacu/n 
ad port am, aquam in oppidum adque arduum (i. e. ad arcem ) pedes 
CCCXL for nicesque fecit/fistulas solidas fecit . Ob hasce res censor cm 
fecere bis senatus , filio stipendia merit a esse jussit, populusque statuam 
donansit Censorino (i.e. under the name of Censurinus, because he 
had been twice Censor). 


XVII. 

On stone. At Polla in Lucania. 622 A.u.c. 

Corp. I. R. 551. Ritschl, tab. LI. B. 

uiam • fecei * ab * regio * ad • capuam • et | in*ea-uia* ponteis* 
omneis ■ miliarios | tabelariosque • poseiuei - hince * sunt | 
nouccriam*media-u#i*capuam*xxcim | muranum ■ O/xxim* 
cosentiam * exxm | ualentiam . cu^xxxb * ad * fretum * ad 
statuam • ccxxxia * regium - ccxxxvu | suma - af * capua * 
regium ■ meilia - cccxxie | et - cidem * prae tor ■ in | 

sicilia • fugiteiuos * italicorum | conquaeisiue i-redideique 
homines * bccccxvii* eidemque | primus*fecei-ut-de agro. 
poplico | aratoribus-cederent-paastores | forum-aedisque* 
poplicas-heic-fecei 

The xxi in the 6th line (as here printed) are in the original 
written under the ccc and in the next line. 

The black squares are marks of the erasure of some figures by 
the stonecutter. 

This relates to P. Popillius C. F. Lamas, consul 622 A.u.c. 
(Mommsen, Ritschl.) 

7 made tlx road from Rhegium to Capua , and on that road placed 
all the bridges , milestones and letter-carrurs. From here to Nuceria 
51 miles; to Capua 84 miles; to Muranum 74 miles; to Consentia 
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inlks ; to Valentia 180 miles ; to the strait up to the statue _ 

myes/to R/jegium 237 miles. Total from Capua to RJoegium 321 
^-mrles. And I the same man, when praetor in Sicily , recovered the 
runaway slaves of the Italians , and restored the men in number 917 . 
And I the same was the first to make the shepherds give up the public 
land to the farmers , and I erected a public building here . 


The two following inscriptions are on boundary stones erected 
by the land commissioners under the Sempronian law of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 


XVIII. 

A. u.c. 622-23. Corp. I. R. 552. 
Ritschl, p. 49. 

c • s npr 

ap. Claudius -c*f> pole 
plicinius-p-f-cras 
m-vir-a-i-a 


XIX. 

A.u.c, 624-25. Corp. I. R. 554. 
Ritschl, tab. LV. Ca. 

m-foluius-m- f* ac 
c • sempronius • ti • f • gr ac 
c * paperius • c - f - carb 
lll-uire*a*i*a 


The gap in the first line of each inscription is occasioned by 
the stones being broken. The first m in 18 is imperfect, 

18. C. Sempronius , Tibcrii films , Gracchus 
Ap. Claudius , Gaii films , Pidcer 
P. Licinius , Pub Hi films, Crassus 

Tres viri agris judicandis assignandis. 

In the later pillar M. Fulvius Flaccus and C. Papirius Carbo are 
joined with C\ Gracchus , 


xx. 

On bronze, found at Tibur. Not now extant. 1 About the middle 
of the 7tli century, 1 Mommsen. Ritschl thinks it may have been 
written in A.U.C. 595, supposing L. Cornelius to have been L. 
Corn. Lentulus, consul in 598, but at any rate before 631. 

Corp. 1 . R. 201. See Ritschl, tab. xlviu. G, where only a line or 
two are given copied from Piranesi. [N.B. I have not noted 
the spaces in this inscription.] 

1 * Cornelius-cn-f.pr • sen . cons > a • d • m • nonas • maias- 
sub • aede • kastorus | scr • adf ■ a • manli us . a * f • sex • iulius * 1 • 
postumius.s ■ f• | quod *teiburtes-u-f-quibusque • de ‘ rebus. 
uos ■ purgauistis ■ ca • senatus | animum • aduortit ■ ita. utei. 
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juom-fuit-nosque ♦ ea- ita • audiucramus | ut ■ uos • dei>J 
fc?£>aobeis-nontiata-esse • ea • nos • animum • nostrum | non. 
in ■ doucebamus -ita • facta -esse- propter, ea- quod « scibamus | 
ea * uos • merito • nostro • facere • non • potuisse • neque • uos • 
dignos ■ esse | quei • ea • faceretis • neque • id * uobeis • neque • 
rei • poplicae • uostrae | oitile ■ esse • facere • et • postquam • 
uostra- uerba • senatus • audiuit | tanto • magis ■ animum • no; 
trum • indoucimus • ita ■ utei • ante | arbitrabamur - de • eieis ■ 
rebus • af- uobeis ■ peccatum • non ■ esse | quonque • de • eieis • 
rebus-senatuei • purgati • estis ■ credinms • uosque | animum- 
nostrum • indoucere • oportet • item . uos - populo | romano • 
purgatos • fore 


Lucius Cornelius , Gnat filius prat or senatum consuluit ante diem 
tertium nonas maias sub ade Castoris. Scribendo adfuerunt Aldus 
Manlius Auliflius } Sextus Julius , Lucius Postumius Spurii filius. 

Quod Tiburtes verba fecerunt , quibusque de rebus vos purgavhtis, 
ea senatus animum advertit , ita uti aquum fuit. Nosque ea ita audi- 
veramus y ut vos dixistis vobis nuntiata esse. Ea nos animum nos¬ 
trum non inducebamus ita facta esse , proptcrea quod scibamus ea vos 
merito nostro facere non potuisse , neque n.’os dignos esse y qui ea face - 
retis, neque id vobis neque reipublica vostra utile esse facere . Et 
postquam •vestra verba senatus audivit , tanto magis animum nostrum 
inducimtts , ita uti ante arbitrabamur de eis rebus a vobis peccatum 
non esse. Cumque de eis rebus senaiui purgati estis , credimus , vos- 
que animum vest rum inducere oportet , item vos populo romano pur¬ 
gatos fore . 


XXI. 


On stone, found at Capua. 646 a.u.c. Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 565. Ritschl, tab. lxiii. A. 


n-pumidius-q-f 
m • cottius • m ■ f 
m • eppilius • m - f 
c-antrac-ius-c-f 
1 sempronius-l-f 
p-cicereius-c-f- 


m•raecius 

n-arrius-m-f 

1-ieioleius-p-f 

c-tticcius-c-f 

q-uibius-m-f 

m-ualerius-l-f-2m 


heisce • magistreis • uenerus • iouiae • niuru | 
aedificandum ■ coirauerunt • pedcca/xxet 
loidos ■ fecerunt • ser- sulpicio • m - aurelio * cof 


The last m of murum has had to be written in the line above, 
the mark 2 is used here as we should use [. cof is a mistake for cos. 
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\* 'fnagistri Veneris Jowl# murum ccdificandum cur aver unt ^ 

X \%,,,C^1j6c (i.e. 270 feet long) ludos fecerunt, Servio Sulpicio Marco 
Aureljo comulibus . 

The 1 magistri’ appear to have been the town council. 


Si 


XXII. 

On stone, found at Aeclanum ‘ circiter 664 U.C., 1 Ritschl. 
Corp. I. R. 1230. Ritschl, tab. lxx. G. 

c • quinctius ■ c • f • ualg . patron • munic 
m • magi • min • f • surus • a • patlacius • q ■ f 
mi • uir ■ d ■ s • sportas * turreis • moiros 
turreisque • a • equas • qum • moiro 
/aciundum. coirauerunt 

C. Quinctius, Gaii flitis, Valgus patronus municipii , 

M. Magius, Minatii fdius, Surus, A. Patlacius, Quinti JUius, 
Quattuor viri de senatus sententia portas , turres , muros , 
turresque a-quas cum tmiro faciundum cur aver unt. 

‘faciundum’ is carelessly put for ‘faciundas.’ The c is almost a g . 
XXIII. 

On bronze, found in the ruins of the temple of Saturn at foot of the 
Tarpeian mount at Rome. Sulla’s law de xx, qu^storibus 
A.u.C. 673 (674, Ritschl). Cf. Tac. Ann. 11, 22. 

Corp. I. R. 202. Ritschl, tab. xxix. 

q • urb • quei • aerarium • prouinciam • optinebit • earn 
mercedem • deferto * quaestorque- quei • aerarium - prouin 
ciam | optinebit • earn • pequniam»ei* scribae* scribeisque- 
herediue | eius * soluito • idque ■ ei • sine • fraude • sua • 
facere • li ■ ceto • quod | sine • malo • pequlatuu,fiat • olleis 
que ■ hominibus ■ earn | pequniam • capere • liceto 
| cos ■ quei ■ nunc • sunt • iei * ante • k • decembreis • primas ■ de • 
eis ■ quei | dues - romanei • sunt • uiatorem ■ unum • legun 
to . quei - in | ea ♦ decuria • uiator • apparent • quam * 
decuriam • uiatorum | ex • noneis • decembribus ■ primeis 

• quaestoribus ■ ad • aerarium ] apparere. oportetoportebit • 

A part only of the law has been preserved: the above is the first 
two sections of what has been preserved. 
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' --' Me shall report the salary to the city queestor, w/jo shall have tffe 
treasury as his department , and the quxsior who shall have the trea¬ 
sury department shall pay the money to the clerk and clerks and his 
heir , and it shall be lawful for him to do so without incurring any 
risk , so far as it is done without dishonest embezzlement, and it shall 
be lawful for the men to receive the money. 

The present consuls shall before tije first of December next choose a 
messenger from those who are Roman citizens , to act as the messenger 
in that detachment of messengers which is or shall be bound to attend 
the quaestors at the treasury after the fifth December next (i.e. the day 
on which the quscstors entered on office). 


XXIV. 

On stone, at Rome on the Appian road. ‘Of the age of Sulla.’ 

Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1006. Ritschl, tab. lxix. D. 

hoc ■ est • fac • turn • monumentum 
maarco-caicilio 

hospes • gratum • est • quom • apud 
meas ■ restitistei • seedes 
bene • rem • geras • et ■ ualeas 
dormias-sine-qura 

Hoc est factum monumentum | Marco Caecilio. 

Hospes , gratum est cum apud meas ] restitssfi sides . 

Bene rent geras et vale as: | dorm ids sine cura. 


XXV. 

A leaden plate, formerly doubled, found about 500 paces from 
Rome on the left-hand of the Latin road among the tombs. 
‘Written at the end of the republic or in the Augustan time/ 
Mommsen. The formation of the letters is very rough, as 
that of a person writing hastily on an unyielding material. 
N.B. The first three letters project in the original. I have not 
noted the spaces at end of lines. 

Corp. I. R. 818. Ritschl, tab. xvn. 30. 

quomodomortuos qui • istic | siipultus 11st • nnc • loqui | 
nn«c snrmonarii potnst-sme- | rhodinn-apud-m-licinium 1 
faustum• mortua sit*nnc | loqui-nuc snrmonarii pos.sit | ita 
uti-mortuos-nne-addnos | nnc-ad hominus accuptus . 11st | 
smerhodinn-aput-m • licinium | accnptasit nttantum ualnat j 
quant-urn ill it - mortuos quin J isticsnpultus 11st • ditiifratur • 
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tibm • commiindo ♦ uti • sumpnr | odio sit. m .lidinl 1 1 
io3au;ito | itnm • mhndium amphionum | itnm c - popillium a 
poUonium | itnm unnnonia-hurmiona | itnm snrgia glycin 
na 

In the first line on this page the ?m in Rlsodine is in the original 
written below (as in xvn). The double i is an old form of the 
letter E (see § 216). So sntc is seic, i.e. sic. In the original, of 
course, no i has a dot, but they are often tall, without reference to 
the quantity. 

As he is dead who is buried there , and can neither speak nor 
discourse , so may Rbodine at M. Licinius Faustus ’ house be dead\ 
and not be able to speak or discourse , So as he being dead has 
been received neither to the gods nor to men , so may Rbodine at M. 
Licinius ■’ be received and have as much strength (or be good for as 
much ) as the dead man who is buried tljere. Father Ditis 1 com¬ 
mend to thee Rbodine y that sloe may ever be hateful to M. Licinius 
Faustus. 

Likewise (/ commend to thee') Marcus Hedius Amphion. Likewise 
Gains Popillius Apollonius. Likewise Vennonia Hermiona. Likewise 
Sergia Glycinna. 

N.B. The name of Rhodine occurs thrice to make the impreca¬ 
tion effective. ' 


XXVI. 

On bronze, found at Heraclea. Lex Julia municipalis, 709 u.C. 
Corp. I. R. 206 . Ritschl, tab. xxxiu. 

(Two sections only are given here: a considerable number are 
extant.) 

quae • uiae ■ in • urbem- rom - propiusue »u • r * p - q - ubei • con 
tinente • habitabitur - sunt - erunt • quoius • ante * aedificium . 
earum • quae j uiae • erunt * is • earn ■ uiam • arbitratu • eius • 
aed • quoi- ea-pars • urbis • h • 1 • ob ■ uenerit - tucatur «isque * aed 

• curato • uti • quorum | ante • aedificium • erit - quamque ■ 
uiam ■ h • 1 - qucmque • tueri • oportebit - ei • omnes • camuiam • 
arbitratu.eius-tueantur-neue eo | loco-ao-consistat-quomi 
nus - conmode ■ populus. ea - uia • utatur 

| aed ■ cur ■ aed • pi ■ quei • nunc • sunt * quei • quomque • post. 
h ■ 1 ■ r . factei - createi * erunt • eumue • mar - inierint - iei - 
mdiebus-v-proxumeis | quibus ■ eo • mac • dcsignatei -erunt- 
eumue .mag-inierint • inter ■ se * paranto • ant- sortiunto-qua- 
inpartei • urbis-quisque | corum • uias. publicas- in -urbem 

• roma • propius ■ ue -u r - p •m refi ciundas • sternendas • curet ■ 
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e * rei • procurationem | habrat • quae • pars • quoiqu^ 
ita • h • 1 • ob • uener it • eius • aed • ineis • loceis • quae • inea • 
partei • crunt • uiarum • reficien | darum . t • uemdarum • 
procuratio • esto • utei • h. 1. oportebit 
The c in mar might be read g. 


With regard to the roads which are or shall be into the city of 
Rome , or nearer to the city of Rome than loco paces ( p.q . is a mistake 
for p.m. i.e. pass us mille: there is a correction in the plate), where 
the dwellings shall be continuous , the person, before whose house any of 
the said (earum) roads shall be, ??iust protect such road according 
to the discretion of the adile on whotn that part of the city shall by 
this law have devolved; and such adile shall take care that all 
such persons, before whose house it shall be, shall protect at his discre¬ 
tion the road which (the que in quamque is really superfluous) by 
this law tlxy shall severally be required to protect, and shall take care 
that water (ao mistake for aqua ) do not settle in the place so as to 
inconvenience people using the road. 

The curule adiles, the eediles of the commons, both those now and 
whosoever shall after the proposal of this law (post hanc legem roga- 
tam) have been made, or created or shall have entered on that office, 
shall within the five next ten days after that they shall have been 
elected to (lit. marked with) that office, or shall have entered on that 
office, prepare or settle by lot among themselves in what part of tlx city 
each of them shall see to the reparation and paving of the public roads 
into the city of Rome (roma for romam) or nearer to the city of Rome 
than iooo 1 paces, and have the charge of the matter . Tlx adile to 
whom any 2 part of the city shall thus by this law be assigned shall be 
charged, as shall be incumbent by this 'law, with the reparation and 
protection of the roads in such places as shall be in that part . 


1 The letter for iooo in Ritschl’s facsimile is blurred so as to be 
illegible. 

J Literally, the persons before whose house it shall be and the road 
which , &c,; the part which and the ccdile to whotn , & c. 


XXVII. 

On stone, found at Rome. ‘At end of Republic,’ Mommsen 
Ritschl. 

Corp. I. R. 1009. Ritschl, tab. lxxxi. 

eucharis-licinirttf •/ 

docta* crodita* omnes artes ■ uirgo* mxil an-xiiii 
heus • oculo ■ errante • quei • aspicis • leti ■ dom us 
morare -gressum • et ■ titulum - nostrum -perlege 
amor• parenteis quem. dedit • natae • suae 
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> tibei se-reliquiae conlocarent-corporis 
heic uiridis-aetas.cum-floreret-artibus 



crescente • etaeuo • gloriam. conscenderet 
propirauit*hora- tristis • fatalis mea 
et denecauit-ultra ueitae spiritum 
docta • erodita. paene • musarum • manu 
quae • modo ■ nobiliura • ludos • decorauichoro 
et * graeca. inscaena • prima • populo • apparui 
en • hoc • intumulo • cineremnostri. corporis 
i n fi stae • parcae • deposierunt - carmin e 
studium patronae • cura • amor • laudes • decuj* 
silent. ambusto ■ corpore • et - leto. tacent 
reliqui • fletum nata • genitori . meo 
et • antecessi • genita • post • leti ■ diem 
bis • hie ■ septeni.mecum ■ natales dies 
tenebristenentur• ditis • aeterna domw 
rogo • ut • discedens • terr ■ am • mihi dicas • leuem. 

The letters printed in italics are supplied from (as is believed) 
a transcription previous to the breaking of the stone. See Mommsen. 

Two words, leti, bora, exhibit the apex, § 59 (3). 

Some of the peculiarities are due merely to careless inscribing. 
Thus 7. propiravit for properavit; 9. denecavit for denegavit; 14. 
mfistx for infest*. 


111 line 18 genita post should be taken together; though horn later, 
i preceded the day of their death. 


APPENDIX C. 

Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 


i. From many adjectives two derivative adjectives are formed 
in order to denote the degree of the quality exprest by them. The 
simple form is called the positive. The comparative expresses a 
higher degree of the quality in a comparison of two things or 
persons. The superlative expresses a higher degree in a comparison 
ot more than two things or persons: as, dirus, bard , ddrior. haraer , 
durisBimiis, hardest. 

1 he comparative is sometimes used to express that the quality 
is possessed in too high a degree. 

1 he superlative is sometimes used to express that the quality is 
possessed in a very high degree. 
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Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 


M b ) 

'ii. Ordinary formation of Comparative and Supe 
laiive. 

These derivative adjectives are formed from the positive as fol¬ 
lows. (For^a more accurate mode of statement see §§ 755, 917-) 


SL 


1. The comparative is formed by adding ior (for the nom. 
sing. masc. and fern.) to the last consonant of the stem; i.e. by 
changing the inflexion i or Is of the genitive into lor. 

1. The superlative is formed by adding issimus to the last 
consonant of the stem; i.e. by changing the inflexion 1 or is of the 
genitive into issimus. Thus, 

ditr-us, gen. dur-i, comp, dur-ior, superl. dur-issimus. 

trist-is, gen. trist-is, comp, trlst-ior, superl. trist-issimus. 

felix (felic-s), gen. fellc-is, comp, fellc-ior, superl. felic-issimus. 


Some adjectives form their superlative by doubling the last con¬ 
sonant of the stem and adding Imus. These are 

(rt) Adjectives with stems ending in 6ro or 61 i, the e being 
omitted or retained, as in the positive, § 347. 

pulcher, comp. pulchr-lor, superl. pulcher-rlmus. 

So nlger. plger, ruber, teeter, vafer: acer, celfiber, saldber. 


asper, aspfcrior, asperrlmus. 


So cSler, dexter (also rarely superl. dextimus), liber, miser, pau- 
per, tfiner, uber. Also 


vfitus no comp, 

prosp&rus 

sinister sinisterior 


no positive detfirior 

nupfinun (acc. nupfirior 
Plaut. once) 


vfiterrimus 
proeperrimus 
(sinlstimus only in 
augurial language) 
deterrimus 
no superl. 


matOrus has matur-rimus, as well as the more common form 
maturi8 slums. 

(sincerua, austerus, procerus, severus have superl. in issimus.) 


(b ) The following adjectives whose last stem consonant is 1; 
facllls, easy; slmilis, like: diffldlia, difficult; dlsslmllis, unlike; gra¬ 
cilis, thin, slender; bumllis, lozv; as, facil-iB, facil limus. (Imbecillis 
has imbecillisslmue.) 

The vowel preceding mus in superlatives was in the older lan¬ 
guage (including Cicero) u not I; thus, durissumus, faciilumus, 
pulcberrumus. So almost always in pra;-Augustan inscriptions. 
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' \Jj iir. .i/rreeular or defective ad iectives (besides those na 


'SI. 


I. The following are either deficient in the positive degree or 
form their comparative and superlative irregularly or from a different 
stem: 

Comp, 
m&llor 
pejor 
major 


Positive, 
bfinus, good 
m&lus, bad 
magnus, great 

parvus, smalt 


minor 


ipms (neut. 

i 

nSqvam (indech), kicked ueqvior 


multus, much 


cf. 


dives 

dis 


(dlvltior 
i dltior 


rich 

3 finex, old 
JuvSnis, young 


Superl. 

optlmus 

pesslmus 

maxlmus 

(minimus (parvissl- 
( mus, Varr., Lucr.) 

pldrlmus 

neqvlsslmus 
j dlvltisslmus (Cic.) 
jdltisslmus (Aug. 

( and post-A tig.) 
(nafcu maxlmus) 


possible 
(no positive) 
frQgi (indecl.) 
figens 1 
Sgenus( 
b 6 n&v 61 us 
b 6 n 6 v 61 ens (Plaut.,Ter. 
milfivdlus i 

mSJ 6 v 61 ens (Plant.) ( 
m&iedlcus } 

mfllfidlcens (Plant.) j 

bfin&flcuB 


senior 

(junior (sometimes 
] post-Aug. Juv6- (nltu minimus) 
( nlor) 

pBtissImua, best 


maififlcus 

magnlflcus 

munitions 

mlrlflcus 

hOnflrfflcus 


cltra (adv.), on this side 
(de, prep dozen from) 


oclor. swifter 
frugalior 

egentior 
. ^ | benevolentior 
malevolentlor 
maledicentior 

beneflcentior 

magnificentior 

honorlficentior 

cltSrior 

dwtfoior, worse 


ocissImu 3 

frugalissimus 

egentissimu8 

benevolentisslmus 

malevolentisslmus 

maledicentissimus 

fbeneflcissimus 

(Cato) 

(beneflcentlfislmus 
maleflcentissimus 
magnificent! Bsimus 
munlflcenttssimus 
(mirlflcisslmus 
j (Ter. once) 
honorificentic slums 

cltlmus 

deterrlmus 



«cv^ 


\\ 

I 


Degrees of Nouns Adjective . 


"extra (adv.), extSr (adj.) 
«Hfepin.) outside . (very rare >ext€rior 
in sing.) extemus J 

Infra (adv.), infer (adj.), low ) 

(chiefly used in plur. f/v [.inferior 
places, See. below) ) 
intra (adv.), within interior 

post, posterns, next (in time)| p ^^ or ’ 

pne (prep.), before prior 

prdpe (adv.), near proplor 

supra (adv.), super (adj .),high \ 

(chiefly used in plur. f/k(superior 
beings, places. See. above) j 
ultra (adv.), beyond ulterior 


n 

s. 


(extremus 
(extimus 

(infunus 

(imus 

intimus 

hinder, jpostremus. last 

(postumus, last-bcr/i 
primus 
proximus 

jsupremus, highest, 

' last (in time) 

(summua 
ultlmus 


2. The following have superlative, but not comparative: bellus, 
csesius, falsus, inclutus, invictus, invitus, nOvus, sicer, vS.fer. 

3. The following have comparative, but not superlative: 

Verbals in -His : except amabilissimus (Cic., Sen.), habilissimus 
(Cels.), mirabilissimuB (Col.), mobilissimus (Cic., Tac.), stabilissi- 
mus (Cato), fertilissimus (Cies., Liv., Plin. H. AT.), utilissimus, 
nobilissimus. 

aiaccr, agrestls, arcSnus, fiter (Plaut.), diuturnua, exilis, jeJU- 
mis, juvCnis, longinquus, obliqvus, opiums, proclivis, proximus {of 
kinship , in Sen., Ulp. &c.), pronus, sltur, segnis, sSnex, serus 
fiilvestris (Pirn.), supinus, surdus, taciturnus, tempestlvus, viclnus.’ 

iv. Adjectives used only in the positive: 

Many adjectives, which express an absolute state or quality, e.g. 
material (e.g. aureus), time (e.g. noctumus), relationship (e.g! pa- 
ternus), which does not readily admit the idea of a higher or lower 
degree, have no comparative or superlative. In some others they 
art: wanting without any such apparent reason. 

If a comparison is required in such adjectives the defect is sup¬ 
plied by adding magiB and inaxtme. Thus, magis mirus, more 
wonderful , maxirne mirus, most womlerfuL 

Adjectives used only in the positive are chiefly of the following 
classes: 

1. Derivatives ending in -Icus, -Inus. -ivua, -Crus, -tlmuB, 
-illua, -&lis or -iris. -His, and (from substantives) in -fttus and 
-Stus, as civlcue, natUr&lis, &c., barbatus. ennitus. 
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k jL.j 


^W:eptions: rusticior (Sen.); rusticius, as adv. (Hor.). 

'^^Beqvalior (Liv., Quint.), insetivalior (Plin. Ep.), inraqvalissimus 
(Suet.); capitalior (Cic.): frugalior, frugaliBBimus ; hoapitailsalmua 
( Cic.); UtieraIior, liberaliasimus ; mortallor (Plin. H. iV.); penetra- 
Uor (Lucr.); regallor (Plaut.); vocalior (Sen., Quint.), vocalisalmus 
(Plin. Ep .). 

famlliarior (Liv.), familiarissimus ; popularlor (Liv.); saluta- 
rlor (Cic.). 

civllior (Ov.); Juvemllor (Ov.); puerilior (Hor.). 


2. Compounds; as inops, magnanlmus, &c. 

Except those named above from dico, facio, volo (§ iii. p. 434)- 
amentior (Cass., Cic., Suet.), amentissimus (Cic.); dementlor, 
dementiBBlmuB (Cic.); Ingentior (Verg.). 

concordlor (Plaut.), concordisaimus (Cic., Sen.); misericordior 
(Plaut., Cic.); yecordlBBimus (Or. pro Domo). 

lnertior, mertls3imus (Cic.); eollertior (Cic., Ov.), soUertlssi- 
mus (Cato, Sail.). 

deformlor (Cic., Mart., Plin.); insignlor (Liv.); perennior 
(Hor.); lmmanlor (Cic., Verg.), immanlsBimus (Cic., Plin. Ep.). 


3. Adjectives ending in -us, preceded by a vowel. 

(a) But u often is, or becomes, consonantal, and thus allows a 
comparative or superlative without difficulty; e.g. in -qvua and 
-gvis; e.g. antiqvior, auUqvisBimus; pingvior, pingvisalmus; tenvis, 
tenvlor, tenvlsBimus. 

ardvlor, arduissimus (Cato); agaldvior (Varr.), assiduissimuB 
(Suet., and as adv. Cic.); exiguior (Col.), exigiiisBimus (Ov., Plin. 
Ep.) ; atrenuior (Plant., Lucil.), Btrenulasimus (Cato, Sail. &c.); 
vacuiBsimua (Ov.); perpetuior, perpetuissLmus (Cato). 

(b) lndustrlor (Plant.); piissimus (condemned by Cic. Phil. 
13. 19, but used by Antony, Sen., Curt., Tac.); noxior (Sen.). On 
alsiuB see p. 240. 

4. The following: albus, almna, c&ddcus, calvus, cfirmB, cicur. 
clauduB, cOmia (comior once in Cic.), compos, curvus, dlrua (dlrior 
once in Cic.), feme, gn&rus, lacer, Iuscub, mancue, m 6 dlocria, m£- 
mor, Imraflmor, m 6 rns, mlrus (mLrlor Fest., Varr.), mdtllUB, 
miitUB, gnavus, nftfaatufl, par, lmpar. alapar, rudis, trax, v&guB. 





MINIS. V( _ 
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Degrees of Nouns Adjective. 


sl 


■ \i Many participles present and past have comparatives aM 
''<■? superlatives. 


Neue (if. 91) gives the following lists of participles, with the 
time of the first occurrence of one or other form (i.c. comparative 
or superlative). 


1. Present Participle: 

(«) In Cicero: amans, appetens, ardens, contlnens, egens, fer- 
vens, flagrans, florens, indulgens, negllgens, patlens, temperans, 
tuens, valens. 

( b ) In Caes. or Liv. (not in Cic.): obcediens, patens. 

(r) In imperial times: abstinens, audens, decens, instans. me- 
tuens, obseqvens, reverens. 

2. Past Participle: 

(a) In Cicero: abjectus, acceptus, accommodatus, accuratus, 
adstrictus, apertus, apparatus, attentus, aversuB, celebratus, com¬ 
mend atus, commotus, concltatus, condltus, eonflrmatus, conjunctus, 
contemptus, contractus, cultus, cumulatus, demtssus, despectus, 
desperatus, desplcatus, disjunctus, dissolutus, distortus. doctus, 
eflfusus, erectus, eruditus, exercitatus, exoptatus, expedltus, explo- 
ratus, expressus, exqvisitus, exspectatus, fractus, impedltus, Incita- 
tus, lnqvlnatus, Instructor, intentus, junctus, munltUB, obstinatus, 
obtusus, occultus, optatus, omatua, pacatus, paratua, perdituo, 
perfectus, perverBUB, politua, preasus, probatus, productus. promp- 
tus, refertus, remlsaus, remotus, restrictus, sedatus, solutus, spec- 
tatus, suspectuB. 

(b) In Cces. or Liv. (notin Cic.): auctus, citatus, confertus, 
conspectus, dlstinctus, diversus, excitatus, extentus, lnsignltus. 

(c) In imperial times: coloratus, compressus, confusus. effectus, 
elatus, emendatus, fusus, ordinatus. 


But the comparative or superlative of many other participles 
occurs occasionally. 
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ArPENDIX D. 

NUMERALS, MEASURES, WEIGHTS, &c. 
i. List of Numerals (chiefly from Neue, cf. supr. p. 103). 



ROMAN SIGNS. 

CARDINAL: 

Angering to the 
question quo*.' 
h,r many? 
(adjectives). 

ordinal: 
answering the ques¬ 
tion quOtus? which 
in numerical order ? 

distributive: 
answering to the 
question quOtenl? 
how many each? 

NUMERAL ADVERBS: 
answering the question 
qnotlens (quoti£s)? 
henu many times? 
(see § 168. 3 b ). 


(alt declinable adjec¬ 
tives). 

(all declinable adjec¬ 
tives plural). 

I. 

dm//, (t y wri 

/z, urn 

| prior , first two 

Blnsdli, *r, a 

BgmOl 

11. 

duo, 0 

jsScund/rj 

/altar 

bini 

bis 

in. 

tics, tr ia 

terti/u 

temi (or trlni, cf. in 

if.) ter 

1111. or iv. 

qvattuor 

qvartwj 

qvaterm 

qvatSr 

V. 

qvinqve 

qvlnto 

qvini 

qvinqvleiis 

VI. 

sex 

sextwj 

s6ni 

sexiens 

VJI. 

septem 

septlm^j 

septOnr 

septiens 

vi 11. or 1 ix. 

octo 

OCt&Vf/J 

octoni 

octlens 

vnn. or ix. 

nOvem 

nom/j 

n 5 v§ni 

ndvlena 

X. 

d6cem 

dficlmwj 

deni 

dOciens 

XI. 

imdScim 

und6cunr/j 

undeni 

undficiena 

XJI. 

duodOcim 

duodficlmz/j 

duodeni 

duodgclens 

XIII. 

tredOctm 

tortiw declmw 

tern/ deni 

terdOciens 

xji * 1 or xiv. 

qvattuordficim 

qvaxta decline s 

qv&tern/ deni 

qvaterdficiena 
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“X 


\ 


£.15) 

® 1 XV. 

qvindecim 

qvintw decim//j 

qvini deni 

qvindfi ciena ^ | 

SsjA"/ xvi. 

B6d6cim 

sextwj decimwj 

seni deni 

sedficiens | 

»? 

xvn. 

Beptemd8clm 

Septimus decimwj 

Bepteni deni 

septiens dgeiens 

18 

xvni. or xux. 

! duMevIgintl 

duodevicenslm^j 

duodevlceni 

duodevlciens (?) 

T 9 

xvini. or xix. 

iundevlginti 

und8v!cenBlm?/i 

undeviceni 

undevlciens (?) 

20 

XX. 

viglnti 

v!c 5 nBlm?/j 

viceni 

vlciens 

ai 

XXL 

et vlgintl 

unw (rarely prlmwj) 
et vicensimwj 

vlcSni slngul/ 

semel et vlciens 

22 

XXII. 

duo et viglnti 

alter (rarely secund^j viceni toini 
or duo") et vicenslm/a 

bis et vlciens 

28 

xxvm. or xxnx. 

duodetriginta 

duodetricenslm us 

duodetriceni 

duodetrlciens 

29 

xx viii 1. or xxix. 

undetriginta 

undetricensim«.r 

undetriceni 

undetriciens (?) 

30 

XXX. 

trigintS, 

tricSnalm^j 

trice n/ 

triciens 

40 

XXXX. or XL. 

qvadraginta 

qvadxagenslm?/j 

qvadragen/ 

qvadragiens 

50 

L. 

qvinqvaginta 

qvinqvagensim:/j 

qvinqvageni 

qvlnqvaglens (also 
qvlnqvageslens, Plaut.) 

60 

LX. 

sex&ginta 

sexagensimr^ 

sex 5 geni 

sexaglens 

70 

LXX. 

septuaginta 

septuagenslm^j 

septuageni 

septuaglena 

80 

lxxx. or xxc. 

octdginta 

octogenslniK.r 

octogeni 

octogiena 

90 

lx xxx. or xc. 

nOnaginta 

nonagensiim/j 

nonfigeni 

nonagiens 

98 

xeix. or lie. 

jocto et nonaglnta 

duodecentensim//j 

duodecenteni 

duodecentlens 

99 

xeix. or ic. 

undecentum 

unde centen aim// s 

undecenteni 

undecentlenB 

100 

c. 

centum 

centenaimwj 

centeni 

cent lens 

101 

CI. 

centum et un/v.r 

centensimw prlmw 

centen/ singuli 

centiena semel 

J24 

cxxiiii. or exxiv. 

centum viglnti qvat- 
tuor 

centensim^j vicensi- 
m us qvartw/ 

centen/ viceni qva- 
temi 

centiens vlciens qva- 
ter 

200 

cc. 

dticent/, a 

ducentensimwj 

duceni 

ducentlena 

*3° 

ccxxx. 

ducenti (,r f a ) trlginta ducentensimw tri- 
censimwj 

duceni triceni 

ducentiens triciens 


w 
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List of Numerals (Continue!). 


•v, 

" 4 CO 

cc c. 

tr&cent;, «r, a 

trecontensim/u 

treceni 

trecentiens 

cccc. 

qvadringent/', a 

qvadringentensimzzj 

qvadringeni 

qvadringentiens 

5 CO 

u. 

qvingent;, a 

qvingentensimw 

qvtngem 

qvingentiens 

600 

IOC. 

sescenti, <r, a 

sescentensim/a 

eesceni 

sescentiens 

"OO 

IjCC. 

septingent/, a t a 

sep tingentenslnm s 

septingeni 

septingentiens 

800 

ijccc. 

octingent/, <c % a 

octingentensimza 

octmgeni 

octingentiens 

900 

IjCCCC. 

^nongent/, je y a 

nongen tensimz/j 

nongeni 

nongentiens 

I coo 

CIS. 

mille 

mUlensinn/j 

singula millto 

milliens 

1235 

COCCXXXV. 

mille ducentl (<r, a ) 
triginta qvinque 

mlllenBinn/j ducen- 
tensim/a tricensi- 
mz/j qvintrzj 

millto or singula 
millto, ducemz tri- 
con*? quin*? 

miHlens ducentiens 
triciens qvlnqviens 

2000 

CZjCIJ. 

duo mllUtf 

bis miUensim.Yi 

bina millto 

bis milliens 

4000 

CIjCroClDCIO. 

qvattuor milli /7 

qvater miHensimz/.r 

qvaterm? millto 

qvater milliens 

5000 

IOO. 

qvinqvG millia 

qvlnqviens millen- 
simz/j 

qvim? millto 

qvlnqviens milliens 

6000 

IOOCIO. 

sex mllli<? 

sexiens millenBimz/j 

Bern? millto 

sexiens milliens 

10,000 

ccr.w. 

decern millb? 

deciens miliensimw-f 

dena millia 

declen3 milliens 

20,000 

CCJOOCCIJO* 

vlginti rami/? 

viciens millenslmzzj 

vicena millia 

viciens milliens 

50,000 

13 JO. 

qvinqvaginta milll/? 

qvlnqvaglens mil¬ 
ieus imw 

qvinqvagena millia 

qvlnqvaglens milliens 

100,000 

CCClJJJ. 

centum mill to 

centiena millensimz/j 

centena millia 

centiens milliens | 

c 00,000 

10000. 

qylngenta, millto 

qvingentiens mil¬ 
le nsimw 

qvingena millia 

qvingentiens milliens i 

1 

000,000 

CCCCIJJ33. 

deciens centum mil- 
li a 

deciens centlens mil- 
lensimwj 

deciens centena mil¬ 
lia 

deciens centiens mil- , 
liens 
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Numerals, Measures , Weights, &*e. 


(ti spelling, on the above table, the terminations of the on 
^etialmus (instead of the older -enBumus, and later -eaimua), and of 
the adverbs -ens (instead of the later -es), and of mlUla (not milia), 
the Monumcntum Ancyranum has bet l u followed. 



In some good MSS. other forms for the distributives of hun¬ 
dreds are (rarely) found; c.g. ducentenl, qvadrlngenteni, See., and 
these forms are mentioned by Priscian. 


Multiplicative adjectives are formed with the suffix -plex, -fold . 
viz. simplex, sescuplox ( one and. a half fold'), duplex, triplex, quad- 
ruplex, qvincuplex, septomplex, decemplex, centuplex. 

Others in -plus are generally uspd in neuter only, to denote 
a magnitude twice , &c. as great as another. These are siruplus, 
seacuplus, duplus, trlplua, qvadruplus, octuplus. 

For derivatives like prlminus, of the first (legion), see §830; 
primarius, of the first (rank), § 942, 1; and the names of the num¬ 
bers, c.g. blnio, two, sec § 852. 

Another series (see esp. Frontin., de aquxduct.* 26 —62) is bina- 
rius, containing two, ternarius, qvaternarius, qvlnarius, aenoriua, 
septenarius, octonarius, nftvenarius, denarius, duodenarius, vicena- 
rius (“lex quina vicenaria,” Plaut.), tricenarius, qvadragenarius, 
qvlnqvagenarius, sexagenarlus, septuagenarius, octogenarlus, nona- 
genarlus, centenariua, ducenarius, trecenarius, qvadringenariu3, 
qvingenarlus, septingenarius, octlngenarius, millenarius. Comp. 
§ 942, 1- 


ii. Signs for Numerals. 

In writing numbers a stroke over the (Roman) letters indicates 
thousands, and top as well as side strokes indicate hundred thou¬ 
sands; e.g. xviu. is duodevlginti millta. xxccoc. is viginti millia 
quadrlngentl, |X|cl\xxdc is deciens centum millia et octoglnta 
millla sescenti (1, 180,600)!. Sec also in § xii. 

The signs* for 50, 100, 1000 were originally the three Greek 
aspirate letters which the Romans did not require, viz. 0 , <d, i.e. 
v, &, <£. The * was written l and abbreviated into L; 0 from a 
false notion of its origin made like the initial of centum; and o as¬ 
similated to ordinary letters ci.i. The half of ©, viz. D, was taken 
for A 1000, i.e. 500; x probably from the ancient form of 6 , viz. £0, 
bring adopted for 10, the half of it v was taken for 5 (Ritschl-). 
According to others, an outstretched finger, the open hand, and the 
double hand, were taken, viz. 1, v, x for 1, 5, 10; and another 
position of v (viz. l) for 50 3 . 

1 Marquardt, /turn. Alterfh . III. 2, jx 32. 

5 Rhein. Afus. 1809, xxiv. p. la, 

3 Sec Mommsen, kb in. Gesch. B. 1. kap. xiv. 
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iii. Inflexions of Numerals. 


<5T 


Unus. For mode of declension see § 371. In the plural it is 
only used with substantives whose plural denotes a singular, e.g. uns 
littersa, one epistle; unse aedes, one bouse {set of rooms , or of hearths}); 
uni mores, one and the same conduct; uni Suevi, the jingle tribe of 
the Sucvi (or the Suevi alone). 


Duo. The masc. and neut. are: nom. acc. duo, gen. duorum or 
duum, dat. abl. duobus. For the m. acc. duos is also used. The 
fern, is: nom. duae. acc. duas, gen. duarum or duum, dat. abl. duabus. 
Ambo, bothy is similarly declined. In expressions like duodeclm, 
duodeviginti, duoetvicesimus, duo is not varied. 

Nom. and acc. tres (also acc. tris), n. tria, gen. trfum, dat. tribua. 

A11 the other cardinal numbers up to centum are undeclined: 
so also is mille when used as an adjective. Asa substantive it has 
a declinable plural millia, mUllum, millibus (cf. § 177): but in the 
singular is only used in nom. or acc., except ablative (mille) in PI. 
Triu. 959 and (mini) Lucil. ap. Gell. 1. 16. In expressions like 
easel aunt tria millia trecenti milltes, we must supply militum after 
millia. If the name of the thing, &c. numbered precede, it is 
usually put in the genitive, e.g. militum (not milltes) tria millia 
trecenti caesl sunt. 

The other cardinal, all the ordinal and the distributive numbers, 
are declinable adjectives with -0 stems. The genitive plural of the 
cardinals and distributives is usually in -um for -orum (cf. § 365); 
e.g. non plus mille qvingentum serfs (for qvlngentonim numiuo- 
rum); senum septenumque denum. 


iv. Order in compounding Numerals. 

In compound numbel's, from thirteen to nineteen inclusive, the 
smaller is usually prefixed to the larger without et, e.g. septem de¬ 
cern (or aoptemdeclm), septimus dectmua, septenl deni, septies 
d*. :>iz: b' li in cardii ils and ordinals the order is r-ometimes reversed, 
and in cardinals et is sometimes inserted, especially if the larger come 
first, e.g. decern septem, decern et septem, septem et decern: deci- 
mus septimus (Sen.). 

From twenty-one to ninety-nine, the rule is that, either the larger 
should precede the smaller number without et, or the smaller pre¬ 
cede the larger with et, e.g. vigintl qvattuor or qvattuor et vlginti; 
YiceolmuB quartus or qvartus et vicesimus, &c.; but in the ordinals 
and distributives, exceptions to both usages occur, e.g. qvadra- 
geslmiun et sextum. sexto trieesimo, qvinqvagena et singula, qvtnoH 
vicenoB, &c.; and in cardinals and distributives the conjunction is 
sometimes inserted even when the larger precedes, e.g. vlginti et 
aeptem (Cic.), qvadraglnta et qviBque (Liv.), vicies ac septies, See. 
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iTum a hundred and one upwards, the larger number is usuani I 
put Wst, either without or (except distributives) with a conjime- 
t!um, e.g. ducentos (et) qvadraginta (et) qvattuor, qvlngentesimuiu 
(et) qvinqvagesimum (et) octavum, duceni septuageni, centies (et) 
qvadragies; but with a conjunction the smaller (cardinal or ordi¬ 
nal) number sometimes is found preceding, e.g. qvtaqvagmta et 
ducenta, septimum et qvtnqvagestmuin ac centesimum. So also du¬ 
centos et mille, mill a et ducentos. 


For eighteen , nineteen , twenty-eight, twenty-nine , &c., the sub¬ 
tractive forms (e.g. duodevlgiuti, undeviginti. undetrlgesimus, &c. 
in which duo and un- do not change, whatever be the case or gender) 
are most common, but compound forms are also found, e.g. decern 
et octo (frequently), octodecim (rare); decern et novem (Cxs. Liv.); 
novern et triginta, qvinqvaginta octo, triglnta novem (Liv.), octavo 
decimo (Tac.), octoni deni (Liv.). 


v. Use of classes of Numerals. 

The ordinal , not the cardinal , is used in giving the date, c. g. In 
the year 1869 is anno mUlesimo octlngentesimo sexagesimo nono. 

The distributives are used 

(1) to denote that the number belongs to each of several persons 
or things, e.g. Cssar et Ariovistus denos coinites ad colloqvium ad- 
duxerunt, took ten companions each; pueri senum septenumve 
denum annorum, boys of sixteen or seventeen years old , i.e. each was 
16 or 17; ambulare bina mlllla passuum, to walk two miles each 
time; tritlci modlus erat sestertiis temis, corn was at three sesterces 
the (i.e. each) bushel. If singull is expressed with the persons, &c., 
the cardinal number may be used with the things numbered, e.g. 
singulis denarii trecentl imperabantur, each was required to pay 
three hundred pence. In this use teml, not trini, is used. 

(1) in expressions of multiplication, e.g. bis bina, twice two; 
ter novense virgines, thrice nine girls; decies centena mlllia, ten 
times a hundred tfsousand. In these expressions the distributive nu¬ 
merals, c. g. decies centena millia, do not mean a million to each per¬ 
son , but a hundred thousand taken each of ten times . 

(3) with nouns which have no singular, e.g. bina castra, tlx 
two camps; trinis hostimn spoliis, with three sets of spoils from the 
enemy. (Iuthis use urn not singull; trini not terni is used.) Hence 
trlnum nundinum (originally gen. pi. - trinarum undinarum) is used 
in Sc. de Bac.; Liv. in. 35, &c.; Cic. Fam. xvi. u. § 3 as a iieut. 
subst. * a period including three market days .’ 

(4) Poets use distributives as merely equivalent to cardinals, 
e.g. centum quoi, braebia dicunt centenasque manus (Vprg. A. x. 
S 65), i.e. a hundred hands in all , not a hundred in each arm. So 
also post-Augustan writers use trinus (not tornus). 
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—' i 4 vin the singular the distributives are sometimes used, chWfiy^ 

By? pdets, e.g. centauri corpore bino, a double body; centenaque 
arSore fluctum verberat aBsurgens (Verg.), with an hundred-fold 
shaft , i.e. a hundred oars ; novena lampade, with nine torches (a torch 
repeated nine times'). 


Every other is expressed by altera!; e. g. alternls diebus, every 
second day . 


vi. Expression of Fractions 1 . 

Fractions are expressed in words in several ways: 

i* fractions, with i for numerator, arc denoted by ordinal 
numbers, with or without pars, e.g. -J, dimidium (not dimidia) oi 
dlmidia pars ; tertia or tertia pars ; qvarta, &c. 

%. All fractions with a numerator less by one than the denomi¬ 
nator are denoted by the cardinal with partes simply, e.g. *, duae 
partes; £, tres partes; J, qvattuor partes; | , qvinque partes. 

All fractions with 12, or its multiples for a denominator, 
are denoted by the parts of an as, which is taken as the whole 
and is equal to 12 unciss. (See below, § viii.) Hence beres ex 
aBBe, fjeir to the whole inheritance: ex triente, to a third ; ex dimidia 
ei sextante, to two thirds {a half and a sixth). 

4. Other fractions, not expressible by one of the above methods, 
are denoted by the cardinal for a numerator, and the ordinal (as in 
subsection i) for the denominator, e.g. *, quattuor sepUmse: i, 
septem nenas. ' ’ 01 

f Some fractions are denoted by resolution into their compo- 
nen!s, e.g. a., dimidia et quarta; *, pars dimidia et sexta; pars 
tertia et nona; , pars tertia et septima. 

6 . Sometimes further division is resorted to, e.g. Ari dimidia 
qvlnta. And dimidia tertia is used for sexta; dimidia qvarta for 
octava. 

7. Sesqui, ij, is used only in compounds, see § 987 (p. 386). 

vii. Money coinage. 

(ChicHy from Hultsch, see below, p. 451.) 

Coined money was not used at Rome till th. time of the Decern- 
oial hgislation (^03 u.c. =451 b.c.). The coin was called an as. 
-u«. was supposed to weigh a pound; hence called in distinction 
lrum the subsequent as, as libralis or librarius. Coin* also existed 
tor tile semis, triens, qvadrans, sextans, and uncia. The real weight 
(01 unworn pieces now found) was 9 to 11 uncise anti may be taken 


1 Chiefly from Gossrau, Lot. Sprachlchrc, § 125. 
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’‘“'Htherelbre at io unci®. The coinage was of copper (ses), alldyel 
tin and lead. Analysis of these pieces gives 7*16 to 7*66 per 
cent, of tin; and 19-56 to 29*33 per cent, of lead. 

In 485 u.c. ( = 269 b . c .), shortly before the first Punic war, 
silver was first coined, «.nd at the same time the as was reduced to 
the weight of 4 unciie (and then gradually before the end of the 
1st Punic war to 3 unciaa) instead of an actual 10, nominal 12, 
unclce. Three silver coins were introduced, the denarius (often 
stamped with a biga, or quadriga, and thence called bigatus or 
quadrigatus) = 10 (reduced) asBes; the qvinarius = 5 asses; the ses¬ 
tertius = 2 \ asses. The coin equivalent to the reduced as was of 
copper and called libolla; the half of this-was sembella; the quarter 
(of the libella) was teruncius. The double as was coined and 
called dupondius; other coins were tressis = 3 asses; decessis=io 
asses. The denarius was probably - 7 \ pound of silver. 


In the year 537 u.c. ( = 217 B.c.) the copper as was reduced to 
the weight of one uncia, and to the value of -, T 0 denarius or * ses¬ 
tertius. Probably at the same time the denarius, which had been 
gradually losing, was reduced so as to be equal to pound of 
silver. The as eventually sunk to the value of -J- uncia. 

A new silver coin called victoriatUB, because stamped on the 
reverse with a figure of Victory, was introduced probably about the 
year 228 B.c. At first it was ^ denarius, afterwards by the Clo- 
dian law, 104 b.c., it was reduced to be =-]- denarius, and as such 
was known to Varro, Cicero, Sc c. 


In the time of Nero the denarius was again reduced to r . pound 
of silver, and remained at this until Marcus Aurelius. At the same 
time Nero debased the silver, which hitherto had been fine, by an 
admixture of 5 to 10 per cent, of alloy. Under Trajan, about the 
year 100, the alloy was 15 per cent., under Hadrian nearly 20 per 
cent., under Marcus Aureiius 25 per cent., under Commodus 30 per 
cent., under Septimius Sevems 50 to 60 per cent. 

Copper coinage was dropped from about 84 to 74 b.c. until 
15 n.c. (Except that some coins by Antony are found.) Then 
thi 1 silver sesterce being given up, a four-as piece was coined instead; 
and a piece of half the value of the new sesterce, viz. the dupondius. 
Hoth these were of brass (the proportions being not quite \ v'mc to 
more than J copper). The as, semis and qvadrans were of copper. 

Gold was first coined in 2 1 7 B.c. ; but sparsely until Sulla, 
Pompey and Caesar. Casars coin called aureus was fixed as equi¬ 
valent to 25 denarii or ico sesterces. This coin, which varied much 
in value (from 22 to iz shillings), was in Constantine's time and 
earlier (cr. Laniprid. Aitx. 39) called solidus. 


J 


The value of these different coins is as follows according to 
Hultsch. Hultsch's values are reduced to English muut'y on the 
basis of x silver groscheii - sterling. 
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As libralis (copper) 


Silver groschen. Eng. 


269—217 B.C. 

As sextantarius ( = 2 sestertius) (copper) 
Sestertius (silver) 

Denarius (silver) 

217—3° BC - 

Sestertius (silver) .... 
Denarius (silver) .... 
Aureus (gold) —25 denarii =100 sesterti 

Hence the following amounts are deduced : 
Mille sestertium .... 
Decies sestertium = 1,000,000 sestertii 


§L 


47 

S'ld. 

■8 l 

* 93 ^ 

2* 

*\d. 

8-2 

9 V. 


nearly 

*7 

2 cl. 

V 

VJ. 

1 

ly. 


£8. ioj. 


£8500. 


In intrinsic value the denarius is reckoned by Hussey at 8*62 
pence; the aureus, in terms of the English sovereign, at £1. ij. 1 \d. 
If tlie value of the denarius (fixed at the twenty-fifth of the aureus) 
is deduced from this value, it would, of course, be considerably 
higher than that given above. 


viii. Expression of sums of money. 

The denarius which was the silver coin in most currency was 
little used in reckoning. The ordinary unit of reckoning was the 
eeatertiuB, or nummua, or, in full, sestertius nummuB. 

Up to 2000, the cardinal numbers are prefixed, e.g. centum ses¬ 
tertii, ducentl sestertii. Hut for higher numbers, in thousands up 
to a million, a neuter substantive in the plural number was used, 
Bestertia, e.g. duo or Beptem sestertia for duo or septem mlllla 
sestertium (the short form of the genitive plural being taken for a 
neuter substantive); sestertium sexagena millia, sestertium sexagena 
millia nummum, sestertium nuramum qvlnqve millia. 

For sums of a million and upwards numeral adverbs are resorted 
to, e.g. decies centum (or centena) millia sestertium. Usually the 
numeral adverb and sestertium are put alone, e.g. decies sestertium; 
similarly duodecies sestertium (1,200,000), ter et vicies (.2,300,000). 
In these expre sions again sestertium was taken to be a neuter sub¬ 
stantive, and described as such, but in the singular number only, 
e.g. (nom.) sestertium qvadragies rellnqyitur (4,000,000); (acc.) 
be.tortium (ivadragies acoepi; (abb) sestertio decies fundum emi, 
in sestertio viciea egere {to be poor in the possession of 2,000,000 
sesterces). Occasionally, when the context is clear, the adverb alone 
is put, and sestertium omitted. Sometimes other parts of the full 

1 But intrinsically worth from 1-97 to 0*93 silv. gr. 
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'’expression are omitted, e.g. decies centena millla, decies cente: 
(efcig'v. 2.) As an instance of a composite expression may serve, 
Accept vicies ducenta, triginta qvtnqve milla, qvadringeiitos deeem 
et aeptem nummos (G. Verr. Lib. I. 14), 2,235,417 sesterces 1 * 3 . 


Sl 


The sign for a denarluB was X, for a qvinarius V, for an as I, for 
a dupondlus II, for a sestertius IIS (for duo4-semis). Sometimes 
a line is drawn through the middle of these signs, and hence 
printers have substituted for IIS PIS. Hence IIS decern - 10 ses¬ 
terces; IIS deeem miUia= 10,000 sesterces; IIS decies = 10,00,000. 
If the numbers were not written in full but denoted by letters 
an ambiguity might arise, which was however obviated by add¬ 
ing (see § ii.) a top line for thousands IIS; and top and side lines 
for hundred-thousands when the sum was equal to a million or 
more-; e. g. Min. 33. 3, 17, §§ 55, 56 (ed. Detlcfsen). Auri in aerario 
populi Romani fucre Sex Julio L. Aurelio cos. septem annis ante hel¬ 
ium Punicum tertium, pondo xvri.ccccx., argenti xxii.lxx. et in 
numerato [LxYj.xxxv.cccc.; Sexto Julio L. Marcio cos. hoc est, belli 
socialis initio, auri |xvi|.xx.dcccxxxi.: i.e. There was in the 
Roman treasury in the year 157 B.C., in weight 17,410 (pounds) of 
gold, 22,070 ( pounds ) of silver, and in count (i.e. in coin ) 6,135,400 
sesterces ; in the year 91 B.C. 1,620,831 ( pounds ?) of gold . 


The aa 8 consisted originally of 12 unclae, and there were distinct 
names and signs for each multiple of the uncla and for some' frac¬ 
tions of it. 
unciae. 

i * assis or as, a pound 
11 deunx { de-uncia), an ounce-off 
10 dextans (desextans), a sixth-off 
9 dodrana (deqvadranB), a fourth-of 
g fcessis or ties (dvi-asais), a two-as 4 * 
7 eeptunx (septem unciaB), a seven-ounce 
6 semissis or semis (Bemi-asaiB), a half as 
5 quincunx (qvtnqveuncire), a five-ounce 

4 triena (tri-), a third 

3 qvadians or teruncius (qvattvor-), a fourth 

1 Madvig* Lat. Gr . Append. 11. 

3 Marquardt, Rom. Alterth. Th. in. Abth. % p. 31. 

3 See Volusius Miecianus in Metrol. Script . II. p. 61 sqq.; Halt sell’s 
Preface to same, pp. xxv. to xxviii.; Prolegom. pp. 17—32 ; Marquardt, 
Rom. Alt. ill. 2, pp. 41 — 44 . v. r, p. 102. 

4 This term must either have been formed when the as was equal to 

4 unclffl; or be short for two-thirds of an aa (cf. § vi. 2). 


as. sign. 

I I 



X 
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7 

^ sextans (sexto-), a sixth 

as. 

signS^ 

X 

: L 

sescuncia (sesqvi-uncia), one and a half ounce 

\ 

■ff 

- 2 

uncia, an ounce 

r 

X 3 

- 

semuncia, a half-ounce 

1 

2 4 

2 or jC 

sicilicus, a Sicilian farthing 

I 

4 * 

3 

sextula, a little sixth 

• 

7 2 

~ ors 


Sometimes instead of a simple line ( —) to denote an uncia, a 
waving line % or a curved line w, or a dot . or o are found in in¬ 
scriptions. So - - is found for a quadrans (=3 uncise) ; S :♦ for 
dodrans ( = -§-4-3 unciaa, i.c. 9 uncue) ; &c. 

Of the above the sicilicus was not used till imperial times. The 
scriptulum or scripulum (ypd/zua) was also used for Jy of the 
uncia, = T H-g-as. The fraction as was denoted by binae sextulse, 
or duella ; - r ] z as by dlmidia sextula, or duo scripula. 

The above-named parts of the as were used (as has been said) 
as mere duodecimal fractions, applicable without any specific con¬ 
crete meaning to any unit, e.g. an inheritance, money, land-measure, 
time, Sic. Cf. Cic. Cucirt. 6. § 17; /%. xxvm. 5, 1 . 48 (47); 
Colum. v. 1 ; lTm. II. N. n. § 58 ; xvm. §§ 3-4, 3*5- See below. 


p. 449 - 

Though this system had its origin at the time when money was 
copper, taken by weight, it survived several changes ill the monetary 
system. It has been mentioned that when silver money was first 
coined the denarius was the unit, and equal to 10 asBes; the sester- 
tius to asses. Each of these asseB was called libella. The half 
of a libeUa was called sembella (Varr.) or singula (Msec.); the half 
' of the sembella or quarter of the libella was called terunciua. Pre- 
I sently the denarius was made equivalent to 16 asseB, and the sester¬ 
tius to 4 asses. 


Now in money accounts the denarius (of 16 asnes) was some¬ 
times taken as the unit; at other time* the sestertiuB (of 4 asBes). 
The “ odd pence'' (ees excurrena) required to be noted in each case. 
The as and each number of asses up to the denarius, the half-as 
and e,.ch number of half asses up to the sestertius, required a sign. 
Tor tne * odd pence,’ when the denarius was the unit, the old duode- 
rimed system was applied, and the sixteenths were expressed by 
' twelfths, and combinations of twelfths, half-twelfths, and quarter- 
twelfths. l or the ‘odd pence,’when the sestertius was the unit, 
the old decimal system (which was now no longer required for the 
denarius) was applied, and the asseB and half-asses up to the 
, sosfcortlua \< ere expressed by tenths (libell©), half-tenths, and 
quarter-tenths. 

The following were the modes of expressions used in each case. 





VpD n ENCE,' when the denarius was the unit. N.B. The crossed X (for denarius) ought to be prefixe 
;11 liie' signs. In this duodecimal system the half denoted by S contains 6 parts; but A=ts' 

; 

M 
t3 
12 
II 
IO 

9 
8 

1 

5 
4 
3 

2 

I 


explanation of name. 

* + JL 

Vo’f ao 
To"*-To 
* 

_3 J_Li-i. 

10 T *0 T 40 

a .1 ■« 

J O ' 3 0 

10 t 40 


denarius 

dcnai'.i. 

I 

sign. 

* 

name of sign. 

explanation of name. 

qvindecisere 1 

a 

Srz -3 

deunx Blctlicus 

■K- + TF 

qvattvordeciaere 

i 

S“I2 

dextans semuncia 


tredeciBBre 

u 

Sz -23 

dodrans semuncia slctlicua 

i+A+A 

duodecisere 

A 

S z- 

dodrans 


undecla-re 

ri 

Sz 3 

bes sicillcus 

|+J ff 

decuB (decimals) 

10 
TG 

S — 2 

septunx semuncia 

* -1 _ *— 

l * “ 2 4 

nonus (nonuB8is) 

A 

Ss 3 

semis semuncia siclllcus 

1 1 1 I 

y t -j-j- t 4 j 

octus (octuasis) 

A 

TT 

S 

semis 


septus (septussis) 

A 

“-3 

quincunx siclllcus 

i_.+ 1 

1 j ' 4, a 

sexis 

•i 

Tff 

::s 

triens semuncia 

•Y+- 1 - 

qvlnqves (quinquessis?) 

A 

=-23 

qvadrana semuncia siclllcus 

i 4. _l_ _j_ 

qvattrussis 

4 

re 

~— 

qvadrans 

JL * 

tressls 

tV 

-3 

sextans siclllcus 

I 1 T 

dupundlus 

A 

2- 

sescuncla 

as (assis) 

l 

‘a* 

23 

semuncia siclllcus 

1 1 1 

pence,’ when the sestertius was the unit. 

In this decimal system the half denoted by S contains 


ft' 


j parts. 

aises. 


sestertii. a. »n, 

name of sign. 

4 

sestertius 

I 

IIS 

3 i 

tressls semis 

i 

S = ~2 T 

octo llbellse singula terunclus * 

3 

tresBls 

A 

SZ2 

septem llbellse singula 


dupundlus semis 

i 

S-T 

sex libellae terunclus 

2 

dupundlus 

1 

T 

S 

qvinqve libellae 

J 

as semis 

l 

= - 2 T 

tres libellae singula terunclus 

1 

as 

1 

T 

12 

du© libellae singula 

1 

semis 

8 

-T 

libeDa terunclus 


1 i. c. 

qulndecim 

©re. fifteen in 

copper. Comp, the use of pondo. 
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ix. Expression of Interest of Money. 

Interest was denoted at first by the proportionate pail of the 
capital, and the parts of the as were made use of for this purpose. 
Thus the decemviral legislation fixed legal interest at T T r of the 
capital, fenus unciarium. This is equivalent to 8} per cent., and if 
Niebuhr's views be right, that this originally related to the old year 
of ten months, it would be equivalent to io per cent, for a year of 
twelve months. In 347 B.c, the rate was reduced to semunciarium 
fenus, i. e. of the capital, i. e. 5 per cent, for the year of twelve 
months. 

In and after Sulla's time, the more common Greek method of 
reckoning interest by the month came in, and the legal rate was T ’— 
of the capital per month, called centesima (sc. pars sortis), i.e. 
t 2 per cent, for a year. Lower rates of interest were denoted by 
the fractional parts of the as (the centesima being taken as the as), 
higher rates by distributives (or a combination of distributives and 
fractions). The following expressions are found either in the 
Corpus Juris or Cicero 1 . Interest is expressed by the plural 
usur®, in apposition to the parts of the as: 


usurse unci® . . i.e. of the centesima . = 1 per cent. 

usur® qvadrantes. -l . =3 

usur® trientes or ter- 

tia centesim® pars 4 . =4 

usur® qvtncunces. . =5 

usur® semiBse 3 or di- 

midia centesim® . J . =■ 6 

usur® bosses or toes 

centesim® . . .4 . = 8 

usur® deunces . . . \ \ . = 11 

usur® cento aim® .. . =12 

toln® centesim® . . =24 

tern® centesim® . . =36 

qvatern® centesim® . =48 

qvinaj (centeBlm®) . =60 


But the singular is sometimes found, e.g. fenus ex trlente factum 
erat besnibus (C. Att . iv. 15). Interest rose from 4 to -J-, i.e. per 
month, —4 per cent, to 8 per cent, per year. 

1 Marqnardt, R&m. Altertk. Th. in. Abth. 2, p. 50. 
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x. Measures of Weight 1 . 

The as and its divisions and multiples have been already given, 
§ viii. 

The Greek system also was used in the imperial times, the unit 
being a denarius, called from the Greek drachma, of which the 
libra ( = ac) contained until Nero’s time 84 (so in Celsus and Pliny), 
afterwards 06. This latter drachma was divided into three scriptuia, 
the scriptulum = two oboli, the obolus = three siliquse. 

If the libra be taken ns equal to 50^3-2 Engl, grains (so BcSckh, 
Mommsen, Hultsch), it will be about J pound Troy (5760 grains). 
Hence the denarius or drachma (before Nero’s time) was = 6o*if> 
grains, i.c. nearly an Engl, drachm (60 grains). After Nero's time 
the drachma was =52*6 grains and the siliqua 2-9 grains. 




xi. Measures of length. 

The unit of one system was a finger-breadth . digitus; four 
fn ger-breadths made a palm , palmus ; and four palms, a fool, pes ; 
a foot and a palm was palmipes; a foot and a half (sesqulpes) was 
a forearm , cubitus. The ulna was taken as a third of a mans 
height, perhaps the length of the whole arm. 

But the foot was also divided into twelve parts, and for these 
the names of the fractions of an as were list'd. Two feet was 
similarly called dupondiua; 2 ' r feet was pea sestertius. 

In land-surveying, the rod, pertica, contained ten feet, hence 
called decempeda. The actus (i.c. the furrow made at one drawing 
{driving) of the plough oxen) measured 12 rods. 

The unit of distance was not the single step (gradus, 2 1 . fret) but 
the passus, 5 fret, i.e. the distance from the point where the same 
foot is taken up to the point where it is put down. A thousand 
paces, mllle passus, gives the origin of a mile . The Greek stadium 
was also n»?d and taken at £ of a mile (i.e. our furlong). 

The pcs 11 -6 l.ng. inches or -97 Eng. foot; mille passus 4850 
Eng. feet or 919 Eng. mile. The pertica 9 fret 8*5 inches. 

1 Tn §§ x.—xiii. I have chiefly followed ITultsch’s Griech . u. m. 
AtefrvJogie (1862). Sec also his Mctrologici Scriptovcs, Vol. H. The 
English equivalents ate usually from the tables appended to Smith’s 
Viet. Antip/. 
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xii. Measures of Surface. 


The pes qvadratus ( square foot), as contrasted with the pes por- 
ractus (foot in length), was the unit. But in land-measurement a 
higher unit was taken, the scripulum (Varro), decempada qvadrata 
(Ballad.), i.e. the square rod . 

Tnc actus qvadratus, often simply actus, was a plot of land 120 
feet square, i.e. it contained 144 square rods (perticae); the jugerum 
was a double actus; i.e. a plot 240 feet long by 120 feet broad; a 
double? jiigerum formed an heredium; 100 heredia formed a cen- 
turia; 4 centurije formed a saltus (Varr. R. R. no). 

The fractions of the jugerum were denoted by the parts of an as, 
the sicilicus also being used for ; the sextula for the scri¬ 
pulum for (-J of the sextula, i.e. for) - 2 £ of the jugerum. 

The pes qvadratus _ -94 Engl. sq. foot: the actus qvadratus 
= 1 rood 9 perches 231 sq. feet: the jugerum-2 roods 19 perches 
189*9 square feet, i.e. almost of an acre; an heredium was nearly 
an acre and a quarter. 


xiii. Measures of Capacity. 

The unit of liquid measure was the qvadrantal, which was de¬ 
fined as vas pedis qvadrati, i.e. as containing a square foot of wine. 
The name in and after Cicero's time was superseded by that of 
amphora ( a(icf>of)€vs ). The amphora contained two urnse, the 
urna four congii; the congius six sextarii; the sextarius two 
hernia®; the hemina two qvartarii; the qvartarius two ace tabula. 
A culeus contained 20 amphorae. 

The duodecimal system was applied to the sextarius, a twelfth 
of which was a cyathus = uncia. The triens — 4 cyathi, qvadrans 
3 cyathi, sextans 2 cyathi. See., are spoken of. (See also 
Mart. 11, 36; 12, 28.) 

The unit of dry measure was the modius, which contained two 
semodll or sextarii. The divisions of the sextarius (hemina, &c.) 
were the- same as of liquid measure. 6 modil were equal to 1 me¬ 
dium ua (a Greek measure). 

The sextarius was - 96 pint Engl. Hence the amphora was 
about = 5 gall. 6 pints Engl ; the modius = i gall. 7*36 pints Engl. 






Numerals , Measures, Weights, &c. 


xiv. Division of Time. 



The Romans divided time into years, months, days, and hours. 
A civil day, as recognised in law, was from midnight to midnight; 
a natural day, from sunrise to sunset. The duodecimal system was 
applied here also, the natural day being divided into twelfths, called 
hone, which were therefore of different absolute lengths according 
to the time of year. From Dec. 23rd, when the day at Rome was, 
according to modem reckoning, 8 hrs. 54 m. long, and the Roman 
hour was 44^ m., the length increased up to 25 June, when the 
day was 15 hrs. 6 m., and the Roman hour 7^-m. At the 
equinoxes, 2.; March, Sept., the Roman hour was of the same 
length as our own. The civil day is sometimes spoken of as 
divided into twenty-four hours. 

The night was for military purposes divided into four watches 
(vlgilia prima. See.) of equal length. And a similar division of the 
day into four parts is also implied by Varro’s account of the praetor s 
marshal crying the 3rd hour, noon, and the 9th hour. Various 
loose names for different parts of the day and night came into vogue, 
and are arranged by Censorinus (c. 24) in the following order, 
starting from midnight: 

1. De media nocte; 2. gallicinlum; 3. conticinium, general si¬ 
lence; a■ ante lucem; 5. diluculum; 6. mane; 7. ad meridiem; 
8. merldies; 9. de meridie; 10. Buprema; 11. vespera; 12. cre- 
pusculum; 13. lumlnlbus accensts, or, anciently, prima face; 14. 
concubium; 15. intempesta nox, 16. ad mediam noctem; j-' 
media nox. 


xv. Expression of the Date. 
(Partly from Madvig. Suppl. to Gram.) 


The division of time into weeks of seven days with distinct 
names was not used by the ancient Romans (before the introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity). The months were distinguished by the 
names adopted by us from the Romans, excepting that, before 
the time of the Emperor Augustus, Julius and Augustus had the 
names of QuinctHis and Soxtilis (i.e. ffth and sixth month, March 
being the first). The days of the month were computed from three 
leading days in each, which were calltxi respectively Calendso (Kal.). 
Nones (Non.), and Idus (Id.); to these the name of the month was 
appended as an adjective. The Calendie was the first day ,of every 
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fcy the Non ® an ^ IduK ^ 1C and thirteenth, except in 
"mSnlhs of March, May, July, and October, in which they were the 
"seventh and fifteenth respectively. From these days they counted 
backwards, the days between the ist and the Nones being reckoned 
as so many days before the Nones; the days between the Nones and 
Ides as so many days before the Ides; and the remaining days of 
the month as so many days before the Kalends of the next mouth. 
The day immediately preceding any of these reckoning points was 
called pridie Nonas, &c.; the day next but one before was the 
third day before (in consequence of the Nones, &c. being them¬ 
selves included in the reckoning), and so on. 


There are two abbreviated modes of denoting the date; e.g. the 
27th of March might be marked as vi Kal. Apr., or a. d. vi Kal. Apr. 
The first is for sexto (die ante) Kalendas Apriles; the second for 
ante diem sextuni Kalendas Apriles. The latter expression appears 
to have originally signified before (on the sixth day) the Kalends of 
April; the exact day being thrown in parenthetically, and attracted 
from the ablative into the accusative case in consequence of follow¬ 
ing ante. Similarly we find the date sometimes denoted by the 
number of days preceding a festival; as. a. d. v Terminalia, i.e. 19th 
Feb. (the festival of the god of boundaries being on the 23rd Feb.). 
This expression was considered as one word, before which in or ex 
may stand; as, Ex ante diem ill Nonas Juntas usque ad pridie 
Kalendas SeptembreB, from the 3 rd Jane to the 31 st August; dtfferre 
aliquid in ante diem xv Kalendas Novembres, to put off something to 
tlx J Sth October. 


The readiest way of reckoning the day is, (1) if the date lie 
between the Kalends and Nones, or between the Nones and Ides, to 
subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
day on which the Nones or Ides fall, and add one (for the inclusive 
reckoning): (2) if the date lie between the Ides and the Kalends, 
to subtract the number of the day mentioned from the number of the 
days in the month, and add two (i.e. one for the inclusive reckoning, 
and one because the Kalends are not the last of the month in which 
the date lies, but the first of the following month). 

in leap year the intercalated day was counted between a. d. vi 
Kal. Mart, and a d. vlt Kal. Mart, and denominated a. d. blasextum 
Kal. Mart., so that a. d. vii. Kal. Mart, answers as in the ordinary 
1 ebruary to Feb. 23, and a. d. vlli Kal. Mart, to feb. 22nd, Sec.. 
(Hence the name of leap year, annus bissextilig.) 

Before the reformation of fhc Calendar by Julius Cirsar, b.c. 
45 number o» days in tl«? months were in March, May, July 
and October, 31; in February 28; in all the rest 29. Hence, as 
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thtee four months were two days longer, the Nones and Ides were 
two days later. This should be remembered in reading Cicero’s 
letters, many of which were written before 45 b.c. After that year 
the number of days in each month was the same as it is with us 
to this day. « 

The following examples suppose the date to be subsequent to 
b.c. 45. The usual abbreviated form is given. [It must be re¬ 
membered that Kalendae, Non®, and Idus are feminine, and the months 
adjectives; that the date tbe first , 1 See.) is in the ablative 
(Kalendis, Nonis, Idibus) ; and that a. d. vl Non. Mart. &c. is for 
ante diem sextain Nonas Martlas.] 


Day of 

January 

April 

March 

English 

(So also Aug. 

(So also Jun., Sept., 

(So also May, Jul.. 

month. 

Dec.). 

Nov.). 

Oct.). 

1 

Kal. Jan. 

Kal. Apr. 

Kal. Mart. 

2 a. d. iv Non. Jan. 

a. d. iv Non. Apr. 

a. d. vi Non. Mart. 

4 

Prid. Non. Jan. 

Prid. Non. Apr. 

a. d. iv Non. Mart. 


Non. Jan. 

Non. Apr. 

a. d. ill Non. Mart. 

6 

a. d. viii Id. Jan. 

a. d. viil Id. Apr. 

Prid. Non. Mart. 

7 

a. d. vil Id. Jan. 

a. d. vil Id. Apr. 

Non. Mart. 

8 

a. d. vi Id. Jan. 

a. d. vi Id. Apr. 

a. d. viii Id. Mart. 

12 

Prid. Id. Jan. 

Prid. Id. Apr. 

a. d. iv Id. Mart. 

13 

Id. Jan. 

Id. Apr. 

a. d. ill Id. Mart. 

14 a. d. xix Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xviii Kal. Mai. 

Prid. Id. Mart. 

15 a. 

d. xviii Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvli Kal. Mai. 

Id. Mart. 

16 a. 

d. xvli Kal. Feb. 

a. d. xvl Kal. Mai. 

a. d. xvil Kal. Apr. 

30 a. d. ill Kal. Feb. 

Prid. Kal. Mai. 

a. d. ill Kal. Apr. 

3 i 

Prid. Kal. Feb. 


Prid. Kal. Apr. 





1, APPENDIX E. 

NAMES OF RELATIONS BY BLOOD AND MARRIAGE. 

By blood. trltavua = tritavia 

; t 

atavua — at avia 


N.B. = 


denotes marriage, 
denotrs descent. 

. is put between bro¬ 
thers and sisteis. 


§L 


patruus maxi mu a 
or abpatruus 


H 


abavos = abavia 

i 


avunculus maximua 
or abavuuculua 


patruus major 
or propatruus 


-1 


proavua = proavia 


avunculus major 
or proavunculus 


patruus magnus 

I 

propior sobrino 
I first cousin once 
removed. 


avus = avia 


amlta 


patruus pater = mater matertera avunculus 


BObrinus amitlnus patruells frater ego soror consobrinus 


second cousin first cousin first cousin 


flllus 

I 

nepos 

I 

pronepos 

I 

abnepoa 

l 

adnepos 

1 

trlncpos 


first cousin 


amitlnus (?) 
first cousin 


avunculus magnus 

I 

propior aobrino 

first cousin once 
removed 

i 

sobrinus 
second cousin 
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marriage. 

noverca = pater = mater = vitricus, stepfather 
stepmother 

prosocer = prosocrus 

1 I 

8ocer = fiocrua 

i father - 1 mother - 

j in-law | in law 

ego _ uxor = (prior maritus) 

I wf | 

•-H --i 

nurua- fllius filialgener privignus privigna 

daughter- \ son daughter son-in- stepson stepdaughter 

in-law I law 

j-1 

promirus = nepos neptls = progener 

grandson grand¬ 

daughter 



iii. All the names in the above tables denote their relation to me. Their relation to others would of course 
be denoted analogously. 

In Table i. are omitted, for clearness' sake, (a) all ascendants of the mother, the names being the same as for 
the ascendants of the father; (b) all female relatives, except mother, grandmothers on father’s side, sister, and 
aunts; the names of others can be easily supplied by analogy; e.g. amitamagna; amita major or proamita; 
propior sobrina; Bobrina; amltina; fllla; neptls; proneptis; See. 1 

amitinuB consobrinus patruells are properly adjectives, and frater (or soror) is often used with them. I 
Consobrinus, properly sisters children , became the ordinary term for any first cousin. 

In Table ii. the descendants of a fllla would be described by the same names as those of a fiUus; and 
prosocer, prosocrus would apply to the father and mother of a socrus as well as a socer. 

levlr (174, 4) is a husband's brother ; glos (comp. yaXcos), a husband's sister. 

aguatus is a relative through males; consequently it includes a soror, filla, amita, &c., but not any of ! 
their desc« idants. Cognatus is any relative by blood ; afflnis a relative by marriage. 
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APPENDIX F. 

TABULAR ARRANGEMENT OF CERTAIN PRONOUNS. 
Correlative (pronominal) adjectives. 


<8L 


Demon sir. 


ia. that. 


till*, j uch 
tantus. so great. 

tantilluB, so small. 

• :>t , iinl : . -’V. iy. 


Del. and Intcrrog. 
qui. which. 

uter, which of two. 

\of which quality, as, qufiliscunque, of what 
\of what quality? quality soever. 

quantus 

I how great ? 


quantillus, as small. 


Jndef. Rcl. Indef. 

qtilsquia. j aiiquls, some. 

qulcunque J quls, any. 

| alteruter, one or other of two. I V* X ’ J any you please . 
j ut ®rqni8que, whichrver of the j ( whichever (of 

(uterlibet j two)you please. 
quallsllbet, of any quality 
you please . 

quantaEcunque, how great AHquantua, of soyne const- 
soever. derahle size. 

quanta Bllbet, ) of any size 
quantusvis ) you please. 

quantalUBcunque, how aliquantalum, a little 

s 7 nall soever. (subst.). 




tfttldom (indecl.), just re quilt (indecl.) j" *, ^“Silndecl.)! aJiqUOt ( indccL ). 

1 N • 11 .. * 


t&tus (rare), such in nu~ * [what in nunierical order? 
merical order. quotas j See. (rare). 

QuaUscunque and quantuscunque are also used as simply indefinite (non-relative) pronouns; aliquantus is 
commonly only used in the neuter (aliquantum, allquanto), and then as subs tan: ive or adverb. 
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Correlative (pronominal) adverbs. 

quam, /y.w? as. 

.... \bozu often? 

* u6tle3 U 

ut. bow , as , 


quamquam, ) . 

. l u k.v x »r. 
quamcunque \ 

quotlescunque, however 
often. 

utcunque, however. 


§L 


lta 

ale j 

iii. The following are the chief (pronominal) adverbs of place. 
(Fuller lists will be found in Book il. Chap. XV.) 


quam via, ) however much jTl 
quamlibet j you please. 
quotieslibet, however often 
you please. 

allquSties, sometimes. 


5 (~ om, accus. ?) 

_ _ \w hit her? 

j whither. 
bile, hither. 
eo. thither. 

iflto, la tile, to your place . 

lllo, illdc, to that place. 
efldem. to the same place. 
utrSque, to both places. 


unde 




de -Oev, gen. (or abl.) 

[whence ? 

(whence. 

Mnc, hence. 
indfi, thence. 
iatim, latino, from your 
place. 

iHim, lHlnc. from that place, Ulic, there (where he r'j). 
lndldem,_/n?w the same place. Ibidem, in the same place. 


bl or i. dat. or loc. 
[where? 
j where. 
hie, here. 

1 M, there. 


5 ,, abl. fem. 
[by what way? 
(by which way. 
h^C, by this way. 
ea, by that way. 


Qua 


lstlc, there {whereyou are), istac, by your way. 


utrinque, from both sides. 
undIque,yro;?/ all sides. 
ailcunde, from some place 
or other. 


SLlIquS, to some place or 
other. 

quSvis. ) to any place you undSviB, j whence you 
quCllbet j please. undfillbet J please. 

utrollbet, whither.soever 
(of two places) you choose. 
quo quam, any whit her (in 
negati\e, See. sentences). 


utrSbique, in both places. 
ubique, everywhere. 

Ollcubl, somewhere or other. 

ablUbeti 


mac, by that way (near him). 
eadem, by the same way. 


ailqua, by some way. 


utriibl, on which side ? (of 
two sides). 

usquam, anywhere (in nega¬ 
tive, &c. sentences). 


nu 5 ,v 5 s, ) by any way you 
quallbet j please. 
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Tabular Arrangement of Certain Pronouns ( Continued ). 


Twbitber. 

^n&c$&flesl cwyvhitbcr. 
ftllO, to another place . 
quScunque,) whit her so- 
quoquS j ever. 


sicunde, If from any place, slcubl, if anywhere. 
ngcunde, lest from anywhere . necdbl, ZrJ/ anywhere. 
aliunde, from another place, alibi, elsewhere . 

vmdgcimqu*. whencesoever, ublcunque. wheresoever. 


quonam, whither? 
adeo, jo 

quorsum (i.e. ) whitherwards? 
quflversum) j whitherwards. 

iv. The following are the chief (pronominal) adverbs 


nuaquam, nowhere. 


siquil, if by any way. 
nequa, lest by any way. 
alia, by another way. 
quacunque, ) by atsocvci 
quaqua ) way. 
usquequaque, everywhere. 
quanam, where? 



j when? 

Qunndo { . 

( when. 

quom, when. 

nunc, tmv. 

] then. 
turn \ 

antebac. before this . 
postbac, after this. 
nondum, not yet. 
alias, at another time. 
interim, / 
intSreS ) 

quondam, ) formerly , or hereafter (ollm is from 
olim ) ollus ( = ille) and so means at that time), 


quamdid ^ ori S' 

(as long as. 

5 J.Iquamdlil,ybr some length 
of time. 

quousque, till when? 
ndbuc, hitherto (i.e. up to 
the time now present). 


of time. 

x ... ( how often? 
quSties < rf 

^ ( as often as. 

tdtiSs, so often. 

5 iiqu6ties, several times. 

Identldem, repeatedly. 
nonnunquam,) 

dllquando, - sometimes (i.e. not infrequently). 

quandoque ) 

interdum, sometimes (i.e. occasionally). 
subinde, one after t/je other. 
unquam, ever (after negatives, See.). 
usque, ever (of progressive continuance). 
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APPENDIX G. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

For abbreviations in Inscriptions see Hubner's Index to Corp. lnscr. 
j Rom. l. pp. 610 — 613 et passim , also supra App. B. For others, 
esp. legal abbreviations, see Keifs Gram . Lai. iv. p. 276 sqq.; 
and Lachmann’s Gaius, p. 432 sqq. 


For abbreviations of moneys see App. D. viii., of date, App. D. xv. 
(1) First Names (Prsenomlna). 

A. 

Aulus. 

Mam. Mamercus. 

App. 

Appius. 

N. or Num. Numerius. 

C. 

Gaius, 

P. Publius. 

Gn. 

Gusbus. 

Qvlntus. 

D. 

Decimus. 

S. or Sex. Sextus. 

K. 

Kaeeo. 

Ser. Servius. 

L. 

Lucius. 

S. or Sp. Spurius. 

M. 

Marcus. 

T. Titus. 

\S • 

Manius. 

Ti. Tiberius. 

Women's names are expressed by inverted characters; as, 3 
for Gala. 

(2) Titles of Persons , <SrV. 

Ces. or Gens. Censor or Cen- 
sores. 

PKOC.orPRO.) 

Cos. ( Proconsul. 

Cos. 1 

Consul or Consu- 
les. 

Pro. Pr. Proprastor. 

PROQ. Proqvrestor. 

D. 

Divus. 

P. R. Populus Romanus. 

Des. 

Designatus. 

Q_ Qvaestor. 

F. 

Filiu8. 

QUIR. Qvirites. 

Imp. 

Imperator. 

R ESP. Respublica. 

Leo. 

Legatus. 

R. P. P. R. Respublica Populi 

L. or Lib. 

Libertus, Liberia. 
Magi s ter. 

Romani Q viritium. 

Mac. 

S. Servus. 

N. 

Nepos. 

S. P. Q^R. Senatus Populus- 

P. c. 

Patres Cons cripti. 

que Romanus. 

P. M. 

PontifexMaxlmus. 

S. P. P. Q^R. Senatus Populus 

Pr. 

Praetor, or Proa- 
tore a. 

Plebesque Ro- 

rnann, 


1 Not until 3rd cent. p. Chr. was cons, used; in Diocletian’s time 
began the custom of doubling the s (eg. conss.) to denote the plural 
(Mommsen, Liv. Cod. Va\ p. 189). 
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V Tr. Mil. 
Tr, Pi,. 
Tr. Pot. 


X. V. 


Tribunus Milltum. X. Vir. 
Tribunus Plebis. Judik. 
Trlbunicla Potes- 
tate. XV. V. 

Decemv (Irani)*. 




STL. Decemvlr(um) Mul¬ 
tibus (i.e. lltibus) 
judicandis. 

S. F. Qvindecimv(inim), 
sacrls faciundis. 


The name of the tribe to which a person belonged is sometimes 
added to the name in an abbreviated form ; thus, Pup. for Pupinia; 
Qvi. or Qvlr. for Qvirina. See § 1113, and Cselius’ letter in Cic. 
Epist. ad Earn. VIII. 8, § 5. 


* Descriptive Genitive: “of”, i.e. “one of, the ten commissioners.” 


(3) Sepulchral. 


D. M. S. DIs Manibus sacrum. 
D. S. P. De sua pecunia. 

F. C. Faciundum curavlt. 
H. C. E. Hlc condltus eat. 


H. S. E. Hlc situs est. 

OB. Obilt. 

P C. Ponendum curavlt. 

V. Visit. 


(4) In voting on trials. 


In voting on laws. 


A. Abaolvo. 

Condemno. 
N. L. Non liquet. 


A. P. Antlquam(legem) probo. 

V. R. utl rogas. 


(5) Epistolary. 


D. Data (eat epistola). 

S. D. Salutem diclt. 

S. P. D. Salutem plurlmam diclt. 

S. Salutem (dicit). 

S. V. B. F.. E. V. si vales, bene est: ego valeo. 

S. T. E. Q^V. B. E. E. V. si tu exercitusque valetis bene 
est: ego quoque valeo. 

S. V. G. V. SI vales gaudeo. Valeo. 


(6) In decrees of the Senate . 

D. E. P.. I. C. De ea re Ita censuerunt. 

1 . N. Interccsslt nemo, Scr. art". Scribendo adfuorvuit. 

S. C. Senatus consultum. V. F. Verba fecit. 
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Abbreviations . 


( 7 ) Miscellaneous. 



A. U. C. Anno urbia conditoe. 
D. D. Dono dedit. 

1 )D. Dederunt. 

D. D.D. Dat, dicat, dedlcat. 

F. F. F. Felix, fauatum, fortu- 
natum. 


ITER. Iterum. 

L. Llbertas. 

M. P. Mille passuum. 

Q^B. F. F. Q^S. Quod bonum fe- 
lix faustumque sit. 


HS (for IIS, i.e. duo + semis) sestertiuB (cf. p. 447). 


(8) Modern Latin. 


A.C. Anno Christ!. 

A. D. Anno Domini. 

A. M. Anno Mundi. 

a r n ! ! Christum natum. 

р. C.n.j postj 

с. caput, capitis, &c. {chapter). 
cet. cetera. 

cf. confer, or, conferatur. 

Cod., Codd. Codex, CodiceB. 
coll, collato, or, coUatis. 
comp, compara, or, comparetur. 
del. dele, or, deleatur. 

D. O. M. Deo optimo maximo. 
ed., edd. editio, editiones. 
e. g. exempli gratia, 
etc. or &c. et cetera. 

h. e. hoc eat. 

I.C. Jesus Christus. 

Ictus. Juris conBultus. 
ibid, ibidem, 
id. Idem. 

i. e. id est. 

i. q. id quod. 

L. or Lib., Libb. Liber, Libri. 


L. B. Lectori Benevolo. 

1 . c. loco citato. 

1 .1. loco laudato, 
leg. lege, or. legatur. 

L. S. Locus Sigilli. 

MS., MSS. Manuscriptum (orMa- 
nuscriptus, sc. liber), 
Manuscripta, or -ti. 

N. B. Nota bene. 

N.T. Novum Testamentum. 
obs. observa, or, observetur. 

P. S. Postscriptum. 
q.v. quem, or quod, vide, 
sc. scilicet 

sq., sqq. sequenti, sequentibus. 

s. v. sub voce. 

vid. vide. 

viz. videlicet. 

v. versus, versum, Sic. 

v. c. verb! cauBa. 

V. cel. Vir celeberrimus. 

V. cl. Vir clarissimus. 

V, T. Vetus Teat amentum. 
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APPENDIX H. 



ELEMENTS AND TERMS OF LATIN METRE. 


Feet. 

A foot consists of two or more adjoining syllables, having de¬ 
fined quantities, and may be contained in one or more words or 
parts of words. The Latin names of the different feet recognised 
in statements on metre are, as follows: examples of each are added : 

Disyllabic. 


Pyrrhichius - - age 

Spondgus 

-im 

Trdchaeus - - prode 

Iambus 

- - agas 

or Choreus 

Trisyllabic. 

Trlbrachys — - agite 

MOlossus 

- vicim 

Daetylus - ~ ~ prodite 

An&paestus 

~- a git as 

Cretlcus - - proditos 

Bacchlus 1 

~- a mart 

or Amphlmaccr 

AntlbaccMus 1 -- vie in a 

Amphibrachys 

~ ~ amare 

(nom, or acc 

0 

(inf.) 

Quadrisyllable. 

PrOcfiieusmatlcus — ~ ~ recipere 

Dispondeus 

insamres 

DItrOchaeus —- - ~ Hagitare 

Diiambus 

~ ~ - inutiles 

or Dichdreus 

Chdriambus - fugitio 

Antispastus 

■ -~ recepere 

Ionlcus a major! - felicia 

Ionlcus a minori 

-- agifasti 

Paeon I mus — - - jlagitia 

Paeon II du8 

~ ~ ~ inutile 

Paeon III tiu8 - - — ~ trepidare 

Paeon IV tU9 

w w w _ menuncras 

Epltritua I mui • - reclinatos 

Epltritua II dus 

-- insecuti 

Epitritus III‘ lUd - r “ dijudicas 

Epitritus IV tuJ 

- insanire 


Pentasyllable. 

Dochmiua - — requisi veras 


Verses. 

A verse or line is composed of a number of feet in a definite 
order, and is variously named and described by the number of 
syllables or of feet or of metres which it contains: e.g. hendeca- 

1 Some writers reverse the application of the terms Bacehiua and 
Antibacchius. 
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, abtii! (eleven-syllabled), dgc&syllabus, &c.; senariua 

aeptenarlus, &c.; m6n6m6ter (czvitb one metre), dlmSter (tvuo), 
pentameter (five), hoxnmgter (six), &c. 


In dactylic verse one foot makes (for this purpose of description) 
a metre ; in iambic, trochaic, and anapaestic verse two feet make one 
metre. 


A verse containing the stated number of complete metres is called 
acatalectic . 

If the last metre be short by one syllable, it is called catalectic: 
if short by two syllables, hr achy catalectic. 

If there be one or two syllables after the last complete metre, it 
is called bypercatalectic. 

A verse is said to be pure when it consists only of one kind of 
feet (e.g. pure iambic). Most verses are impure; i.e. they contain 
more than one kind of feet. Some verses admit in certain parts any 
of several feet, while in other parts one kind only is admissible. 

Some kinds of verse are named after their inventor or first user, 
usually a Greek lyric poet; e.g. Archilochus (cir. 700 B.c.), 
Alcaeus, Aleman and Sappho (cir. 600 B.c.), Hipponax (cir. 
540 B.c.), Anacreon (cir. 520B.C.), Pherecrates (cir. 450 B.c.), 
Asclepiades and Glycon (age unknown). 

The main classification of verses is best made by considering 
whether a verse moves from long syllables to short ( falling rhythm ). 
or from short to long (rising rhythm). Thus verses composed of 
dactyls and of trochees form one class: those composed of iambs and 
of anapaests form another class. 

Many 'verses are catalectic, that is to say, the last foot is abridged. 
If this is the case in iambic or trochaic or anapaestic verse, the last 
foot is thus represented by one syllable, most frequently a long 
syllable: in dactylic verse, either by a single syllable (male ending) 
or by a trochee (female ending). A certain rest is thus obtained. 
In verses of more than two metres (i. e. in trimeters, tetrameters, &c.) 
a similar rest is often sought in the middle of the verse by making a 
break. And this in two ways : 

(1) In the verses which are used continuously to form long 
poems or long parts of plays, viz. in the dactylic hexameter, in the 
iambic trimeter and in the trochaic tetrameter, this break is procured 
by making the end of a disyllabic or polysyllabic word come at the 
middle of the third or fourth foot or of both feet. This 1 cutting' of 
the verse is called caesura. It is in harmony with the principle 
whicli prevails in these verses of avoiding, at least in the first half, 
frequent coincidences, especially successive coincidences,’of words 
with feet. 


30 
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lame, 


(2 1 ) In some other verses we find regularly, at the end 
first ui second half of the verse, or at the end of both, a longsyllal 
after which, as after a rest, the rhythm starts afresh. Thus in the 
falling rhythm a trochee with such a long syllable becomes a crctic, 
a dactyl becomes a choriamb; and, in the rising rhythm, an iamb be¬ 
comes a bacchic, an anapaest becomes a rising or lesser ionic (ionicus 
a minor i ). 


A spondee, as being equal in length (§ 275) to either a dactyl or 
anapaest, belongs to both rhythms, and is freely used in certain parts 
of the verse, sometimes necessarily, sometimes optionally, in place of 
trochee, dactyl, iamb or anapaest (cf. Hor. 4 . P. 25 6 sq.). A tribrach 
is found, in some verses frequently, taking the place of iamb or 
trochee, the long syllable being resolved (as it is often said) into two 
short ones. 


The last syllable of a verse is in most, but not in all kinds of 
verses, at option either long or short, whatever the metre may 
theoretically require. A short vowel is not so frequent a close as is 
a long vowel or a consonant. Again, generally an hiatus is not 
noticed between the end of a verse and the beginning of the 
following verse. Occasionally, however, a short vowel is so elided 
(§ 290). If, however, the metre runs on continuously, the end of the 
verse being subject to the same requirements as to quantity and as to 
the avoidance of hiatus as if there were no division of verses, there is 
said to be syn&phla {continuity) in the metre or between the verses. 
Anapaestic verse in Greek has always this continuity. It is 
frequent also in Glyconics and Sapphics as used by Catullus, and 
sometimes in those used by Horace. A word is rarely divided 
between one line and the next (cf. Hor. Od. 1. 2. iq; Catull. 61. 
82). 

The following are the principal kinds of verses which occur in 
Latin poetry now preserved. Sometimes a poem, or a distinct part 
of ^ poem, is composed of a number of verses all of one kind, some¬ 
times of two or more, used alternately or in some regular order. 


Falling Rhythms. 

(N.B. The vertical line is used in the metrical scheme to mark 
the teet or sets of feet; in the lines quoted it is used to mark a 
caesura or break.) 

Dactylic. 

1 Dactylic hexameter catalectic, or Heroic verse, consists of 
six : »» \ the first four of which are either dactyls or spondees, the 
fifth is a dactyl, rarely a spondee, the sixth always a trochee or 
spondee. If the fifth foot is a spondee, the fourth is a dactyl. There 
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iis usually a caesura (either male or female) in the middle of the thii 
foot, sometimes not until the middle of the fourth foot, first used 
in Latin by Ennius, then by Lucilius, Lucretius, Catullus ( 6 z ; 64) 
and above all by Vergil, Horace (in Satires and the Epistles), Ovid 
(in Metamorphoses), and many later writers. 


Fume Hides ^ quibus anguino ] redimita capillo 
Frons expirantis \ praeportat pectoris iras. 

Hue hue advent ate \ meas | audite querelas. 

Jpsius ante pedes \jluctus \ marls adludebant. (C a till I.) 

2. Dactylic tetrameter acatalectlc: rare (Pseudo-Sen. Here. Oct. 
1958 sq.). 


Unde sonus trepidas aures ferit. 

3. Dactylic tetrameter catalectic: similar to the last four feet ot 
the Hexameter: used chiefly with other verses. 


Cras ingens iterabimus aequor. 
Pin rim us in Junonis honorem. 


(Hor.) 


4. Dactylic dimeter catalectic (or Adonius, from a poem of 
Sappho calling on Adonis) consists of a dactyl and a trochee or 
spondee. Used only with other verses. 

— ~ ~ | - ~ Terruit urbem. (Hor.) 


Daciylo-choria m hie. 

5. Dactylic dimeter hypercatalectic, or ArchilOchlus minor, 
consists of a dactyl and a choriamb. Used only with other verses. 

- - | - -- Puhjis et umbra sumus. (Hor.) 

(t. Dactylic pentameter is composed of two dimeter hypcrcata- 
Jectics, but the first of the two admits a spondee in place of dactyl 
and a molossus in place of a choriamb. There is always a break 
iafter the choriamb (or molossus). Ovid has nearly always a di- 
syllable at the end of the verse. Catullus, Propertius. Martial have 
occasionally words of three, four, or five syllables. This verse is very 
frequently used in alternation with the hexameter (Elegiac metre) 



Obruet bos tiles \ ista ruina domos. (Ov.) 

Tunc vero longas \ condimus lliadas . (Propert.) 
Id quod 'verbosis | dicitur et jatuis. (Catull. ) 
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Trochaic. 



i. Trochaic tetrameter acatalectlc consists of eight trochees, 
for any of which a spondee may be used, and for all but the last a 
dactyl or anapaest or tribrach. Only in comic poets; e.g. Plaut. 
Menaech. 588 foil. (Ritschl.) 

Dixi causam: condiciones | tetuli tortas confragosas. 


8. Trochaic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven trochees 
and a half (i.e. six trochees and a cretic). Frequent in comic 
poets with the same choice of feet for the first six trochees as in 
the acatalectic. A break at end of 4th foot. See Plaut. Men. 606 sqq. 
776 sqq. Seneca observes stricter rules, allowing tribrachs in the 
odd places (except last) and spondees and anapaests in the even 
places. Dactyls are used also. Seneca’s metre appears to have these 
varieties of feet : 



Pallidi fauces averni j mosque Taenarei specus 
Unda miseris grata Let hes | mosque torpentes lac us 
impium rapite atque mersum | premite perpetuis mails. 

(Sen. Pbaedr . 1 2 10 foil.) 

9. Trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of two trochees and a 
cretic. Only used in combination with other lines (Hor. n. 18). 
See also under Glyconic. 

---| ~ - Non ehur neque aureum, (Hor.) 

10. Ithyphallic, i.e. trochaic dimeter brachycatalectlc, consists 
of three trochees. Only used with other lines. 

——— ~ Baccbe , Baccbe , Baccbe . 

Dadylo-trochaic . 

N.B. Dactyls followed by trochees (as also anapaests followed by 
iambs) form what are sometimes called Logaoedlc (j>rosc~ 
poet 'tc ) verses. 

11. ArchllOchlus major consists of four dactyls followed by 
three trochees. In the first three feet spondees may be used. Only 
used with other verses (Hor. Od. 1. 4). 


Nunc decet aut viridi \ nitldum caput impedire mjrto. 

Pallida mors aequo \ pul sat pede pauper um tabernas . (1 for. Od. I 4.) 
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12. Alcaic decasyllabic consists of two dactyls (not each con¬ 
tained in a separate word) followed by two trochees. Only used as 
the fourth line of the Alcaic stanza. 

_ww | _ ~~ | — ~ _3 Impavidum ferient rulnae. 

Omne caput movet urna nomen. Impetus aut orient is baedi. (Hor.) 

i.l. Aristaph&nic consists of a dactyl followed by a trochee and 
spondee (or trochee?). Not used by itself in Horace (I. 8). 

| -w[- Lydia die per o nines. (Hor.) 


Trochaeo-dadylic. 

The first disyllabic foot in these verses is often called the base. 
It usually admits of some variety; e.g. spondee, trochee or iamb. 

14. Sapphic (Sapphicus minor) is a trochaic quinarius with a 
dactyl always in third foot. It usually consists (in this order) of 
trochee, spondee, dactyl and two trochees. Catullus has (but 
rarely) a trochee in the second foot. There is a caesura, usually 
male, sometimes female, in the dactyl. This verse is usually com¬ 
bined with the adonic, but in Seneca is frequently used continuously 
by itself. 

~~ 1 

Pauca nuntiate | meae puellae. (Catull.) 

Quo nihil majtts \ melius ve terris 

Fata donavere | bonique Divi. (Hor.) 

15. Phalaecian, or simply Hendecasyllabus, is like the last a 
special form of trochaic quinarius. The first foot is usually a 
spondee, but in Catullus occasionally a trochee or iamb ; the second 
a dactyl (except in Catull. 55 where it is frequently a spondee). 
The other three feet are trochees. There is no special caesura. 
It forms whole poems and is much used by Catullus, Seneca, and 
Martial; also by Statius (Silv. 1. 6; 11. 7; IV. 3; 9). 



Adeste hendecasyllabi quot estis 

Omnes undique quotquot estis omnes . (Catull.) 

Tanto ten fas tit n-gas, am ice f (Catull. 55.) 

16. PhftrScrftti&n consists of a dactyl between two disyllabic 
feet which in Catullus are trochees or spondees, in Horace spondees 
only. (For 1st foot Catullus once has iamb, Horace once has 
trochee.) Used in stanzas with other feet. 

-- I-~ 1 - =■ (Catull.) Prodeas nova nupta. 

-| - - - |-(Hor.) Grata Pyrrba sub anted. 
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\ • \ CE&17. • Glyconlc consists of a trochee or 
daetyis. Catullus usually has a trochee in 
place. Horace has almost always a spondee in 1st place. Seneca 
(cf. Oedip . 903 sqq. but not Shyest. 336 sqq.) has sometimes a 
spondee in second place, which makes the verse in fact the same as a 
trochaic dimeter catalectic. 


Q uicquid excessit modum 
Pendet instabili loco . (Sen.) 

Cinge tempora Jloribus. (Catull.) 

Nos cantabimus invicem . (Hor.) 

18. PrlapSus consists of trochee or spondee, followed in order 
by a dactyl, cretic, trochee, dactyl, trochee. In fact it is glyconic 
-r pherecratian. There is a break at the end of the cretic foot. 
Only found in Catull. 17, Priap . 85. 


O colonia quae cupis | ponte ludere longo. 

U'va pampinea rubens \ educata sub umbra. 

19. Asclepikdeus minor consists of one spondee, one choriamb 
and two dactyls. A break usually after choriamb. Much used by 
Horace and Seneca. (This line repeated forms what is called the 
First Asclepiad metre, Hor. 1. 1; m. 30.) 

- - -I —|- 

Maecenas atavis \ ed'ite regibus . (Hor.) 

Tecum conseruit \ pestiferas 771 amis. (Sen.) 

20. AacIepiSLdeus major consists of one spondee, two choriambs 
and two dactyls. A break usually after each choriamb (Catull. 30; 
Hor. 1. 11; 18; iv. 10). 


Quae mens est hodie \ cur eadem \ non puero fuit ? (Hor.) 

Alphene immemor atque | unanimis \ false sodalibus . (Catull.) 

21. Sapphlcus major (i.e. the ordinary sapphic with a choriamb 
inserted) consists of trochee, spondee, choriamb, dactyl, trochee 
and spondee. A break after the choriamb. Only in Hor, 1. 8. 

Cur timet Jlansum Tiberhn | tatigere? cur oli*vum• 

Crctic and greater Ionic . 

22. Cretic tetrameter acatalectic consists of four cretics. Only 
found in comic poets (eg. Ter. Andr. 625 sqq.). Occasionally 
admits of other feet, e.g. dactyl or paeon. 



spondee followed by 
first place, a cretic in m 
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Tan/a *vecordia innata cuiquam ut siet . 
Turn coacti necessario se aperiuni. 


23. SStSdtjus consists of three ionics a majori and one trochee 
or spondee. A double trochee is often substituted for the 3rd 
ionic, sometimes for the first; and some of the long syllables are 
occasionally resolved into two shorts. Only in Terentianus 
Maurus, except Mart. in. 29 and Petron. §§ 23, 132. 



Lavinia cum dicimus , haec tamen figura est 

Metrunique facit , so tad icon quod •vocitarunt 

Qui mult aferunt hoc pede Sot alien locutum. (Ter. Maur. 1508 sqq.) 

Quasi si repetam quos docui disyllabos jam. (1st foot~ - —-) 

JJnum ut faciant duo pariter pedes jugati. (2nd foot ~ —-) 


Qb. 1458 sq.) 


Rising Rhythms. 

Anapaestic, 


24. Anapaestic dimeter aeatalectic consists of four anapaests, 
for any of which a spondee and for the first and third of which a 
dactyl may be substituted. A break after second toot. Coincident 
endings of foot and word are frequent. Much used by Seneca. 


lie umbrosas j cingite stl’vas 
Summaque montis \ jug a cccropti 
Celeri plant a | lust rate •vagi. (Sen.) 


25. Anapaestic monometer aeatalectic consists of two feet, 
either anapaests or spondees. The first may also be a dactyl. Only 
interspersed among dimeters. 


Salt us aperit . 
Captcnt auras . 
Nocte silenti. 


Anapaestic tetrameter cataJectic is frequent in Greek (e.g. in 
Aristophanes). 


Iambic . 


26. Iambic tetrameter catalectic consists of seven iambs and a 
half. In the first and fifth places are found spondees occasionally 
(Catull. 25). The comic poets use spondees, 8 c c. in every place 
^ but the seventh. 
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Rjeniitte pallium mthi \ meum quod involasti . (Catull.) 
JVwtfC demum experior mi ob oculos \ caliginem obstitissc . 



(Plant.) 


a;. Iambic trimeter acatalectic consists of six iambics. It is 
sometimes found pure throughout a poem (Catull. 4; 29), but 
generally in Horace admits a spondee frequently, a dactyl rarely, in 
the 1st, 3rd and 5th places, and an anapaest in the 1st and 5th. 
Seneca has the spondee and anapaest frequently in these places. The 
tribrach occurs in all places except the last. Seneca uses it chiefly 
in the even places. Phaedrus and the comic poets admit all these 
substitutes for iambics in any of the first five places. There is 
a caesura usually at the end of 2^ feet ( penthemimeral caesura ), 
sometimes not until the end of 3^ feet ( bepbtbemimeral ). 

^ _ — 1 —_ — — - “. 



Sccer generque | perdidistis omnia. (Catull.) 

Et hoc negat mtnacis \ Adriatici . (Catull.) 

Inf amis Helenae [ Castor ojfensus r vicem. (Hor.) 
Pa'vtdumque leporem et | ad'venam laqueo gruem. (Hor.) 
Nil praeter dommi | nomen mutant pauperes. (Phaedr.) 


28. Iambic Scazon or Hlpp 5 nacteua, also a trimeter acatalectic, 
differs from the ordinary trimeter by having a spondee or trochee in 
the sixth foot and iamb in the fifth. Either a spondee, anapaest or 
dactyl may be used in first or third feet; a tribrach in the and, 3rd 
ami 4th. Caesuras as in the ordinary trimeter. Much used by 
Catullus and Martial, also by Persius in Prologue. 

-, 1—- 


Nam risu inept0 | res ineptior nullast . (Catull.) 

Hum Janus hiemes , | Domitianus auctumnos , 

Augustus annis \ commodabit aestates. (Mart.) 

Nil'il est mi serins \ Tieque gulosius Santra. (Mart.) 

29. Iambic trimeter catalectlc consists of four iambs, and a 
bacchic. Spondees are sometimes used in the 1st and 3rd places and 
a tribrach once occurs. A break after 2J feet. Only used with 
other verses (Hor. 1. 4; 11. 18). 
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Trahtmique siccas | maebinae Carinas. 
Me a renidet | in domo lacunar. (Hol\) 



30. Alcaicus enneasyllabua consists of spondee (sometimes 
iamb), iamb, spondee, bacchic. It is a special form of iambic 
dimeter hypercatalectic, and forms the third line of the Alcaic 
stanza. 

-1-- 

le triste lignum te caducum. 

Clari 'giganteo triumpbo . ( Hor.) 

31. Iambic dimeter acatolectic consists of four iambs, for the 
first and third of which a spondee is often substituted. A tribrach 
and dactyl also occur though rarely. Used with other verses 
(Hor. Epod. 1—10). 


Sacer nepotibus cruor. 

Virtus sepulcbrum eondidit. (Hor.) 

3*; Iambic dimeter catalectic consists of two iambs and a 
bacchic. A sjjecial form of this verse called the anacreontic has an 
anapaest in the first foot. They are used together in Seneca (Meet. 
7 sqq.). 

~ ~ - I Quonam cruenta maenas 

— . | Praeceps a more sae*vo 

'— w | Rapitur.f quod impotent >' 

Facinus par at furore ? (Sen.) 

33. Iambic dimeter brachycatalectic consists of three iambs. 
Only found at close of a system of dimeter catalectics. 

- - - Quis credat exulem, (Sen. Med. 865.) 


A napaesto-Iambic. 

34. Galliambic consists (in theory) of two iambic or anacreontic 
dimeters, of which the first is catalectic and the second brachycata- 
lectic. There are thus six feet, which are usually anapaest, iamb, 
bacchic, anapaest, tribrach, iamb; but with some variations. The 
metre is only found in Catullus’ 6.*th poem. The name is from the 
Gaulish priests of Cybele, which form the subject of it., 








Super alta vectus Atys \ cehri rate maria . 

Tibicen ubi canit Pbryx | curnjo grave calamo, 

Vbi capita maenades vi \ jaciunt ederigerae . 

Jamjum dolet quod egi; \ ja?n jamque paenitet, 

Bacchiac and lesser Ionic . 

35. Bacchiac tetrameter acatalectic consists of four bacchics. 

Only found in comic poets, e.g. Plaut. Men . 753 sqq.; Trin . 223 
sqq.; Amph. 550 sqq. ^ 

Sed bare res mi hi in pectore et corde curae st . 

Homo idem in duobus locis ut simul sit. 

Occasionally a bacchiac hexameter occurs; e.g. PI. Amph . 
627 sqq. 

Satin parva res est voluptatem in vita atque in aetate agunda. 

36. Ionic a minor!. The only metre of this kind in Latin is in 

one o<ie of Horace (in. 12). The poem is composed of forty feet, 
all of this description, and may (as the synaphia throughout is 
perfect) be divided into four decameters, but is usually printed 
as if divided into four stanzas, each containing two tetrameters and 
a dimeter. ^ ^ 

Miserarum est neque amort dare ludum neque dulci 
Mala vino lav ere aut exanimari , metuentes 
Patruae verbera linguae . 


Composite. 

Iambo * Dactylic. 

37. Alcaic hendecasyllablo consists of a spondee (occasionally 
iamb), and bacchic followed by two dactyls. There is almost 
always a break after the bacchic. It is used for the 1st and and 
lines of the alcaic stanza. It might be considered as an iambic 
quin arms with a spondee in the third foot and an anapaest in the 
fourth (Madvig); but, looking at the character of the fourth line of 
the stanza, it is better to consider the first and second lines as com- 
pounded of iambi" and dactylic rhythm. The first syllable of this 
and of the nine-syllable verse (supr. 30) is often called An&crttsis 
(back-stroke'). 
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Nec *vera *virtus | cum semel excidit 
Curat reponi \ deterioribus. 

Kctorta tergo \ braccbia libero. (Hoi\) 


Iambo- Trochaic. 


38. Saturnian. This is the oldest form of Latin verse, and 
fhe laws of it are very uncertain, because few, and those mostly very 
irregular, specimens are preserved. The most regular form is an 
iambic trimeter hypercatalectic, with a spondee in the fourth foot 
and a break in the middle of it. Or it may be considered as com¬ 
pounded of an iambic dimeter catalectic, followed by an ithyphallic 
(No. 10), i.e. by three trochees. But the first part was sometimes 
merely three feet, either spondees, iambs, dactyls, or anapaests, and 
the last part was similarly rudely organised. 



Dabunt malum Metelli Nae'vio poetae. 

Immortales mortales si foret fas fere, 

Fie rent drvae camenae Nac'vium poet am. 

Jtaque , postquam est orcino traditust tbesauro , 
Obliti sunt Romae loquier lingua latina . (Naev.) 


Stanzas, or Systems of Metre. 


Some of the above-mentioned verses are merely repeated to form 
a poem or large portion of a poem. Above all the dactylic hexa¬ 
meter (No. 1), and iambic trimeter (No. 27) are so used: less fre¬ 
quently the iambic scazon (No. 28), trochaic tetrameter (No. 8), 
Phalaecian (No. 15), the lesser Asclepiad (No. 19, cf. Hor. Od. 1. 
1; in. 30; iv. 8) and the greater Asclepiad (No. 20, cf. Hor. 1. n; 
18; iv. 10) and in Seneca the lesser Sapphic (No. 14) and the 
Glycouic (No. 17). But elegiac and lyric poets frequently combine 
in regular order two or more kinds of verses. The following art* 
the principal composite metres (in this sense), with the components 
of each stanza, the stanzas being repeated as often as the poet 
chooses. 

A. Elegiac. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactylic penta¬ 
meter (No. 6) alternately. The sense is usually (except in Catullus) 
not continued syntactically from one couplet to the succeeding one. 
Ovid, except in the Metamorphoses, used this metre exclusively. 
So also 1 ibullus (Books I. 11.) and Propertius. Catullus’ elegiacs 
arc rough. Martial wrote many poems in this metre. 
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\‘ ‘Alcaic. A stanza of four lines; viz. two eleven-syll^Bll 

(N one nine-syllable (No. 30) and one ten-syllable (No. 12). 
jTB^ktanza is artistically composed, of two lines having iambic 
rhythm in the first half, and dactylic rhythm in the second half; 
then of an iambic line; last of a dactylo-trochaic. (See Hor. 1. 9 
and often; especially Hi. 1 — 6.) 


C. First Glyconic. A stanza of four lines; viz. three glyconic 
(No. 17) and one pherecratian (No. 16). Only in Catull. 34. 

D. Second Glyconic. A stanza of five lines; viz. four glyconic 
and one pherecratian. Only in Catull. 61. 

E. Second Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. three lesser 

asclepiads (No. 19) and one glyconic (No. 17). Hor. 1. 6; 15; 
24; 33 i l 1 * 12; 10; 16; IV. 5; 12. (For first asclepiad, see 

No. 19.) 

F. TMrd Asclepiad. A stanza of four lines; viz. two lesser 
asclepiads, one pherecratian and one glyconic. Hor. 1. 5; 14; 21; 
23; in- 7 ; 13; iv. 13. 

G. Fourth Asclepiad. Glyconic and lesser asclepiad alter¬ 
nately. Hor. 1. 3; 13; 19; 36; 111. 9; 15; 19; 24; 25; 28; iv. 
1; 3. 


H. (First) Sapphic. A stanza of four lines; viz. three (lesser) 
sapphics (No. 14) and an adonic (No. 4). Catull. 11; 51; Hor. 1. 
2 and often; Sen. Med. 582 sqq.; Stat. Si tv. iv. 7. 

J. Second Sapphic. An aristophanic (No. 13) and greater 
sapphic (No. 21) alternately. Only in Hor. 1. 8. 

K. Alcmanian. Dactylic hexameter (No. 1) and dactvlic tetra¬ 
meter alternately. Hor. 1. 7; 28; Epod. 12. 

L. First Archilochian. Dactylic hexameter and lesser archilo- 
chian (No. 5) alternately. Only in Hor. iv. 7. 

M. Second Archilochlan. A stanza of three lines; viz. dactylic 
hexameter, iambic dimeter (No. 31) and lesser archilochian (No. 5). 
The two latter are usually considered as forming together one verse, 
called an lambeiCgus. But as there is no synaphla between the 
iambic and the archilochian (whence this supposed one verse is 
called asynartetus, i.e, not fitted, together ) it seems best to treat them 
as separate verses. (So Lambinus.) Only in Hor. Epod. 13. 

N. Third Archilochlan. A stanza of three lines; viz. iambic 
trimeter (No. 27), lesser archilochian (No. 5) and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31). The two latter here also (as in M) are often treated as one 
verse and called fclgglambus. Only in Hor. Epod. 11. 

O. Fourth Archilochlan. A greater archilochian (No. 11) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor 1. 4^ 
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P. First Fytliiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic dimeter 
(No. 31) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod , 14, 15. 

Second Pytliiambic. Dactylic hexameter and iambic tri¬ 
meter (No. 27) alternately. Only in Hor. Epod . 16. 

R. Hipponactean. Trochaic dimeter catalectic (No. 9) and 
iambic trimeter catalectic (No. 29) alternately. Only in Hor. 
11. 18. 


S. Second Iambic. Trimeter and dimeter acatalectic iambics 
alternately. Hor. Epod. 1 — 10; Martial I. 49; HI. 14; IX. 77; 
xi. 59; Sen. Med. 771 sqq. (The so-called ‘first iambic’ consists 
of trimeters.) 

T. lambic trimeter scazon (No. 28) and iambic dimeter 
(No, 31) alternately. Only in Martial 1. 61. 

V. Anapaestic. Consists of a number of anapaestic dimeter 
acatalectics (No. 24), frequently mixed with monometers (No. 25); 
e.g. Sen. Med. 790 sqq.; Pbaedr. 1 sqq. In Greek the set of 
dimeters is frequently closed by a dimeter brachycatalectic (which 
is often immediately preceded by a monometer). This closing 
verse from its frequently expressing a proverb is often called versus 
paroemUcus. 

X. Anacreontic consists of a number of iambic dimeter cata- 
lectics (No. 32) closed by a single iambic dimeter brachycatalectic 
(No. 33). See Sen. Med. 856 sqq. 


APPENDIX I. 

EXPLANATION OF SOME GRAMMATICAL AND 
RHETORICAL TERMS. 

N.B. Many of these terms, being in fact Greek words of wide 
generic meaning, have not been applied by grammarians 
and rhetoricians uniformly to the same class of expression. 

i. Grammatical Terms; chiefly names of grammatical 

figures. 

Ampblbblia, ‘ambiguity; 1 c.g, aio te Romanos sincere posse where 
te may be subject and Romanos object; and vice versa. 

An&c&lfttbOn, where a sentence is begun in one way and finished in 
another not syntactically accordant; e.g. Deos verisimile 
est ut alios indulgentius tractent for deos ., .alios tract are or 
JDt... ut... true tent. 
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atr&phe, ‘inversion;’ e.g. male quod vult for quod male 
. T -^y tecum for cum te ; transtra per et remos , Sec. 

' Apfitaeresla, 4 omission ’ of a letter or syllable at the beginning of a 
word; e.g. Us for stlis, natus for g uatus. 

Apftcfipe, ‘cutting off,’ i.e. omission of a letter or syllable at end of a 
word; e. g. ille for illus, me for med, vigil for vigil is. 

ApOdSsIs, ‘reply’ applied to the demonstrative or consequent or 
principal clause; cf. §§ 1518, 1520, 1528, 1550, &c. 

Arclialsmus, use of an ^ old' or obsolete form or word or expression; 
e.g. olli in Vergil for illi; duellum in Horace for bellum 

Aaslmllatio, see §§ 31—34, 41. 

AsyndStQn, ‘omission of conjunctions;’ e.g. usus fructus; sarta 
tecta; inde vent is remis in patriam proper avi (Cic.). 
Cf. § 1021 b. 

Attractio, often applied to such constructions as are referred to in 
§ 1068: also (§ 1067) urbem quam statuo vestra est for urbs 
quain, &c. 

Baxharismus, using a faulty ‘non-Latin’ word, esp. a word faultily 
formed; e.g. gladia for gladii , sc ala for sc aloe. Dis¬ 
tinguished by relating to a single word from Boloecismus 
which relates to a complex of words. 

BracltflOgla, ‘shortening of expression;’ e.g. 1439, 1440. 

CrlslB, ‘union’ of two or more vowel sounds; e.g. cars for cohors, 
prorsus for proversus. 

Diaerfisls, ‘separation ’ of one vowel sound into two; e.g. Orpheus for 
Orpheus: also the treatment of a usually consonantal v as 
a vowel; e.g. siluae for silvae. 

Ecthlipsls. ‘crushing out,’ in verse of a syllable ending in m before 
an ensuing vowel ; see § 288. 

Ellipsis, ‘omission’ of a word syntactically required. Cf. §§ 1063. 
1413, 1441, See. 

Eoall&ge, ‘change;’ i.e. putting of one case for another, applied by 
old grammarians to such usages as those in §§ 1144, 1154 
and others. 

EpenthSsIs, ‘insertion;’ e.g. of // in Alcumena for Alunena; p in 
sumpsi, sumptum (§§ 37, 70). 

uraeclBintla j . 

Hellenlamus < Uraecism; use of a Greek form or construction, 
' not properly Latin also; e.g. cf. §§ 471, 480, 

. , &c -i t 33 o> 1338, 1363. 

•* 'incbytwo; use of two words co-ordinated, instead of an 

eApiession in which one qualifies the other grammatically; 

— ■ e P ater :* et aurum for aureae paterae. See also § 1438. 

age, ‘exchange;’ applied to such deviations from ordinary 
expression or construction as Tyrrhenus tubac clangor for 
Tyrrhmae tubae clangor ; arma dei Volcauia for arma a deo 
volcano facta , See . 
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parb&ton, ‘transgression;’ i.e. when a considerable clausi 

expression is interpolated between two parts of a sentence 
mutually connected in meaning; e.g. hjperboreo septem 
subject a triotii; animadverts omnem accusatoris orationem 
in duas di visas)! esse partes . 

Hyphen, ‘union* of two words, as if by composition ; e.g. non-si/tor , 
‘one who is not a tailor,’ ignari ante-maiorum , ‘ignorant 
of the ills before.’ 

Metathesis, ‘change of position;* transposition of two (or more) 
letters; e.g. cretus for certus (§ 184. 4.). 

P&r&g 5 g 5 , ‘addition;’ applied (according to a probably false theory) 
to the formation of dicier from did by addition of er. 
But see §§ 614, 615. 

Parenthesis, ‘insertion’ of a clause into the midst of another; e.g. 

si nos , id quod maxi me debet , nostra patria delectat (Cic.). 
The term is generally applied to an ordinary insertion; if 
unusual either from its character or length, it is some¬ 
times called hyperbaton. 

PleOnasmiis, ‘saying too much,’ an unnecessary fulness of ex¬ 
pression ; C. g. erant emn'tno itinera duo , quibas itineribus domo 
exire possent (Caes.); suo sibi gladio bimc jugulo , ‘I slay 
him with his own sword to him: ’ praesensi prius . 

PrSlepals, ‘anticipation,* applied to such use of an adjective as 
laceras aries ballistave eoncutit arces } where the towers are 
lacerae from the effects of eoncutit . 

Pr6tfi.8iB, ‘proposal,’ applied to the relative or conditional, See. 
clause, cf, § 1519. 

S&locclsmus, i.e. grammatical blunder in matters of syntax; Quin¬ 
tilian instances nonfeceris for ne feceris (§ 1584); hie aut ills 
for hie an iUe; eo intus and intro sum for eo intro and intus 
sum . See Barbarlamus. 

Syllepsis, ‘taking together,* applied to the relation of an adjective 
to two or more substantives of different genders, Sc c. 

§ 1062. 4. 

Synaerfisls, ‘contraction* of two vowels into one sound: e.g treating 
deinde , quoad as monosyllables; a lire 0. ddem , as disyllables: 
arictc, tenuia as trisyllables; cf. §§ 142, 232. Other terms 
nie synecphCnSsis and synlzgsis. AH three are variously 
distinguished and applied, but most frequently used of 
those contractions which are regarded as exceptional and 
not expressed in writing; while crasls would apply to 
§§ 202, 211, See. 

8£naloepha, ‘coalescing’ of two vowels applied to the elision inverse 
of the vowel at the end of one word before a vowel 
beginning the next (§ 288.1.). 

ByncOpS, ‘striking together,* applied to the omission of a vowel 
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in the middle of a word; e.g. saeclum 
puertia for pueritia , &c. Cf. §§ *25, 245. 

Bynecphonesia, 1 pronouncing together/ see SynaerSeis. 

Syn&sls, where the construction is adapted to the ‘sense’ of the word 
rather than to the form; e.g. turbo, ruunt (§ 1434); turba 
circumfusi fmnabant (Liv.); concur jus populi miratitium 
(Liv.). Cf. some exx. in § 1061. 

Synlzeois, ‘settlement together,’ see SynaerSsie. 

Tmesis, ‘cutting’ of a compound word into two; e.g. septem subjecta 
trioni for septem-trioni; per mi hi gratum feceris for per- 
gratum; quae me cunque vacant, for quae cunqiie me; and 
saxo cere comminuit brum which Ennius wrote, probably 
mistaking cerebrum for a compound. 

‘joining,’ where a verb grammatically belonging to two or 
more substantives, is in sense appropriate to one (or 
to less than all); e.g. te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
??iugiunt vaccae (Hor.); where ‘lowing’ does not properly 
suit greges sc. ovium . Magonem alii naufragio (sc. perisse ), 
alii a servis ipsius int erfec turn , script urn reliquerunt (Nep.). 


Zeugma, 


ii. Rhetorical Terms (called ‘figures of speech’). 

AUSgOrla, a continued description of one thing in terms and in 
images properly belonging to another; e.g. at jam tempus 
equum fumantia solvere colla (Verg.), of ‘concluding a 
book.’ A more detailed allegory is seen in Horaces 
description (Od . 1. 14 ) of the State in political difficulties 
under the name of a ship tossed by waves. Essentially 
allegory and metaphor are the same. 

Anaphora, ‘repetition’ of the same word or grammatical form at the 
commencement of several clauses; e.g. in bis templis atque 
tectis dux Lentulus erat constitutus meis consiliis meis la¬ 
borious, met capitis pcricults , sine tumultu , sine delectu, sine 
armis , &c. (Cic.). Cf. § 105a. 

Antithesis, ‘contrast;’ e.g. ego projector, quod tu peccas; tu delinquis , 
ego arguor; pro malefactis Helena redeat , virgo per eat 
innocens (Enn.). 

AntOnOm&sla, ‘substituting’ a description ‘for a name;’ e.g. 
Tydides for Diomede si evers or Kartbaginis for Scipio . 

ApOeiOpSelB, ‘breaking into silence’ after a sentence or subject has 
been begun; e.g. Quos ego—sed motos prucstat componere 
fluctus (Verg. A. 1. 135). 

ApostrOphS, ‘turning away’ to address some person, or thing, who 
is absent or at least not the proper object of address at the 
time; e.g. 0 leges Porciae legesque Semproniae (Cic.); Citac 
Mettum in divers a quadrigae distulerant ; at tu diet is f 
A l bane , mancres (Verg.), 
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(or abusio), a ‘wrong use’ of a term either to supp 
the place of a non-existing word, e.g. parricidn for the 
murderer of a brother; or to put a different aspect on a 
case; e.g. virtus for temeritas , liberalitas for luxurla , &c. 
Chiasmus, ‘making a (Greek) X,’ i.e. * crossing,' where a second and 
jp ccfrresponding set ot words are stated in inverse order to 

that of the first set; e.g. multa qua j nostra causa non 
facimus , facbnus causa amicoram (Cic.). Cf. 1051. 
Climax (or gradatio), a series of words or expressions each stronger 
than the pieceding: nihil agts, nihil moliris, nihil cogitas, 
quod ego ■ non modo audiam, sed etiam tide am planeque 
sentiam (Cic.). See also the second ex. in § 1355. 
Euallage, ‘change,’ i.e. use of a more general word for a specific 
word: e. g. Poenus for Hannibal , urbs for Roma. 

EpexegCsis, ‘additional explanation,’applied to such usages as habere 
in loricam Jonat habere tiro (Verg.), or to the subordinate 
clause in pacem amicitiamque kortatus est , ut cum rege in 
gratiam rediret (Nep.), Sec. 

HomoeOteleutdn, ‘ like ending’ of several clauses; e.g. in muros statim 

curritur. excrciius a sociis accersitur, dilectus jusventuti denun- 
tintur. Neminem alteri posse dare in matrimonium , nisi pe?ies 
quern sit patrimomum. 

HOmOnymia, ‘applicability of same word to different things;’ such 
words are called homonyms.: e.g. taurus may be an 
animal, a mountain, a constellation, name of man or- root 
of tree. (So Quintilian.) 

HyporbOle. ‘exaggeration;’ e.g. gemim mbmntur in caelum scopuli 
(Verg.); equos dedit , qui candore ninecs anteirent, cursibus 
auras (ib.). 

KystOron prfltOron, ‘putting the former later/ of an inversion in 
expressions of the proper order in thought or fact; e.g. 
moriamur et in arma ruamtis (Verg.). 

Ir 5 ni&, ‘dissimulation/ when the thing that is said is, or suggests, 
the contrary of that which is meant; e. g. in bulncis de- 
lituerunt: testis egregios! dcin temere prosiluerunt ; homines 
temper ant is! (Cic. Cacc. 26); meque timoris argue tu 9 
Drance , quando tot stragis acervos Tcucrorum tua dextra 
dedit (Verg.). (Cf. § 1569 and many sentences with 
quasi (1580).) 

Litotes, ‘plainness/ used of a self-depreciatory mode of speaking; 

e.g. non nego instead of aio; non indoctus for doctus , &c. 
Bietaphora (or tranalatio), ‘transference’ of a term from its proper 
subject to another: frequently the application of a physical 
or concrete term to a mental or abstract subject; e.g. 
sitiunt segetes, asper hr,mo (‘rough/ i.e. ‘ill-tempered*); 
incensus ira , ‘fired with rage;’ eloquentiae futmina , &c, 
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It differs from allegory only by being less sustained 
by being worked into the discourse instead of being an 
independent fable. Almost all language is metaphor, 
more or less vivid and conscious. 
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MetSnymia, 4 change of name,’ applied to such expressions as 
Neptunus for ‘sea; 7 Vulcanus for‘fire; 7 Ceres for ‘corn; 7 
bene vwratae urbes for bene morati urbis dues ; Graccia for 
Graed; Vergilius for carmina Vergili; proximus ardet 
JJcalegon, where Ucalegon is for ‘Ucalegons house. 7 

On6mat6poela, -name making,’ in modern writers applied only to 
making names from the sounds which they are to denote; 
e.g. ulula, ‘howler; 7 murmur; clangor; hirrire (of a dog 
snarling), &c. 

OxymorOn, ‘ pointedly foolish, 7 applied to such expressions as insaniens 
sapientia; strenua inertia; splendide mendax; et absentes 
adsunt et egentes abundant et imbecilli valent et, quod dijji - 
cilius dictu est, mortui vivunt (Cic. Lael. 7). 

Par5n6ma3ia (adnominatio), ‘playing upon a word, 7 ‘punning; 7 e.g. 

consul ipse parvo animo et pravo , facie magis quam facetiis 
ridtcuius (Cic,). lnceptio est amentium baud amantium 
(Ter.). Praetor iste velpotius praedo sociorum . Cut quod 
libet, hoc licet. 

periphrasis, ‘roundabout expression, 7 ‘circumlocution; 7 e.g. fac 
discas for disci r; vos oratos volo for vos oro; Scipionis pro¬ 
vident ia Kartbaginis opes fregit for Scipio Kartbaginem 
fr&t. 

PrtisSpdpoeia, ‘personification; 7 e.g. crudelitatis mater avaritiast , 
pater furor . Si patria mea loquatur , ‘AT. Tulli, quid agis ? 7 
(Cic.). Extemplo Libyae magnas it Famaper urbes (Verg.). 
See Verg. Aer, vi. 273—281. 

8 ynecd 5 che, when the whole is ‘understood along with 1 (i.e. under 
the name of) l a part ; 7 e.g. puppis for navis; tectum for 
downs; mucro or ferrum for gladius ; See. 

synonymia, ‘using different words or expressions for same meaning; 7 

e.g. non feram, non patiar , non sinam (Cic.). Words of 
same meaning are called s^nonyma,; e.g. gladius with crisis; 
scutum with clipeus; mare with pontus, See. 

Taut 616 gia, ‘repetition of the same thing; 7 sometimes used ns 
identical with synonymia; sometimes applied to repetitions 
of the same word; e.g. non solum igitur illud judicium 
judicii simile, judices, non fuit (Cic.). Nam cujus rationis 
ratio non exstat , d ration's ratio non est fuUm babe re 
(Comif.). 

It is important to bear in mind that these terms are only short 

modes of referring to certain for uncertain) classes of usages, and 
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sphere of this application is different in different writer^ 
Whether the usages are legitimate or proper depends on the context, 
and the occasion, and on general considerations of intelligibility, good 
sense, vigorous expression, propriety, habit of speakers and writers 
and the like, and does not depend at all on there being a name for 
the usage. A name confers no licence, and a grammatical or 
rhetorical figure is a name of a fact, not of a law. The mode in 
which these figures are spoken of in old writers (e.g. ‘This is by 
metonymy,’ &c,) might mislead a student to attribute to them some 
inherent worth or authority. 


APPENDIX K. 

PRINCIPAL (EXTANT) LATIN AUTHORS. 
A/iie-Ciceronian Age . 


Cn. Naeviua, a Latin of Campania, d. 199 b.c. Dramatic 
and epic poems; only fragments extant. 

T. Maccius Plautus, b. 254 b.c. at Sassina in Umbna, d. 
184 B.c. Comedies, 20 of which arc extant, many being written 
201—189 B.C. 

Q. Ennius, b. 239 B.C. at Rudiae in Calabria, d. 169 B.C. 
Poems epic and dramatic; only fragments extant. 

M. PorciuB Cato (Censorinus), b. 234 b.c. at Tusculum, d. 149 
b.c. History, speeches, and treatise on farming; this treatise and 
fragments extant. 

StatluB Caecllius, an Insubrian Gaul, d. a year or two after 
Ennius. Wrote comedies; short fragments only extant. 

M. Pacuviua, son of Ennius’ sister, b. cir. 220 B.c. at Brundu- 
slum, d. 132 B.c. \\ rote tragedies; short fragments only extant. 

P. T&rentiuB, b. 185 b.c. at Carthage; d. 159 B.c. Six 
comedies; all preserved. 

L. AccIub (or Attius), b. 170 b.c., d. cir. 94 B.c. Tragedies 
and other poems; fragments only extant. 

L. Afraniua, b. cir. 150 B.c. W rote comedies; only short 
fragments extant. 

C. Lilclliua, b. 148 B.c. at Suessa Aurunca in Campania, d. 
103 B.c. Satires; only fragments extant. 
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Cornificius, probable name of the author of a treatise on 
rhetoric addiessed to C. Herennius and printed with Cicero’s works. 
Possibly Q^Cornificius trib. pi. 69 B.c. 

M. Terentius Varro, b. 116 B.c. at Reate, d. 27 B.c, Anti¬ 
quarian and grammatical writings; satires, partly in verse; a treatise 
on farming. Extant; part of a work on the Latin language (written 
cir. 43 b.c.), and the treatise de re rnstica (written 37 B.C.): frag¬ 
ments only of others. 

M. Tullius Cicero, b. 106 15 .c. at Tusculum, d. 43 B.C. 
Speeches, treatises on rhetoric and philosophy, and private letters. 
,58 speeches (some mutilated), most of the treatises and many letters 
are extant. Speeches from 81 b.c.; treatises from 55 b.c., except a 
work on rhetoric (de in t ventione') written in his youth; letters from 
68 B.c. all reaching nearly to his death. Fragments only of his 
poems extant. 

Q. Tullius Cicero, b. 102B.C., d. 43 B.C. A short political 
( essay de petitione consulatus: extant (with his brother's writings). 

C. Julius Caesar, b. 100 B.C., d. 44 B.c. Speeches, history, 
treatises on astronomy and grammar; only histories (or rather notes 
for history) of his own campaigns extant. 

A. Hirtius, d. 43 B.C., wrote 8th book of Caesar de Bello Gallico, 
and Be Hum Alexandrinum: both extant, printed with Caesar. 

Bel him Africanum and Bel him Hispameme written in uncouth 
Latin by an unknown author; both extant; printed with Caesar’s 
works. 

Cornelius NSpos, b. 104 to 94 B.c. near the Po, d. after 32 B.C. 
History in the form of biographies: some extant. 

T. Liicretius Caxus, b. 98 B.C., d. .5? B.C. Philosophical 
poem: extant. 

C. Valerius catullus, b. 87 b.c. at Verona, d. 54 b.c. Poems, 
of varied character; epic, lyric, occasional: extant. 

Publilius Syrus of Antioch, cir. 45 B.c. Mimes. Extant 
a collection of proverbial lines extracted from them. 

C. Sallustlua Crispus, b. 87 B.c. at Amiternum, d. 34 B - c - 
History. Extant: histories of war with Catiline and with Jugurtha, 
and some speeches from the other histories. 

M. Caelius M. F. Rilfus, b. 85— 82 B.C.* d. cir. 48 B.C. Speeches. 
Some lively letters to Cicero arc extant, forming Book a III. of Cic. 
ad Fa mi Hares. 

Among other correspondents of Cicero, several of whose letters 
have come to us w ith Cicero's, are L. Munatius Plancus (Cic. ad 
Fam. Book x.); C. Asinius Pollio (same Book); D. Brutus (Book 
XI.); 0 . Caaalus (Book xii.); P. Lentulus (ibid.); M. Junius 
Brutus (Cic. Epht. ad M. Brutum ). One or two letters also 
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^oc^/from C. Jul. Caesar, Cn. Pompeius, M. Porcius Cato/" 
~lilC<AntoniuB, M. Lepidus, Q. Metellus Nepos, Matlus, Caecina, 
Cicero Alius. 

Alfenus Varus, consul suffectus, B.C. 39; wrote law-books; short 
extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 


(B) Augustan. 

P. Vergllius Maro, b. 70 b.c. at Ancles near Mantua, d. 19 B.c. 
Rural and epic poems, viz. Bucolica (b.c. 41 — 38); Georgica (b.c. 
37 — 3 °)? Aenets (begun cir. B.C. 26; left unfinished at his death): 
all extant. Some other smaller poems, partly satirical, which have 
been ascribed to him, are extant. 

Q H&ratius Flaccus, b. 65 B.c. at Venusia, d. 8 B.c. Poems 
lyrical and satirical or didactic; partly in the form of epistles; all 
iextant. 

T. Livius, b. 59 B.C. at Patavium, d. 17 A.D. History of 
Rome from the foundation of the city to the death of Drusus 
(9 b.c.), in 142 books, of which 35 books (viz. 1—x, xx— xlv) 
only are extant. 

Albius Tibullus, b. cir. 54 B.c., d. 19 B.c. Poems chiefly 
amatory. Other poems are printed with Tibullus’, especially 
those of 

Lygdimus, b. cir. 43 B.c. Amatory poems. 

Sextus Propertius, b. cir. 49 B.C. in Umbria, d. after 16 B.C. 
Poems chiefly amatory; all extant. 

Pompeius Trogus wrote Greek history, abridged by Justinus 
(2nd century?); abridgement extant. 

L. Annaeus Sfineca (the father), b. cir. 54 b.c. at Corduba, d. 
cir, 38 A.i). Wrote in old age reminiscences and specimens of the 
exercises of rhetorical schools, called Suasoriae and Contrc’vasiae; 
partly extant. (Often called Seneca Rhetor to distinguish him from 
his son.) 

Vitruvius Pollio, cir. 14 B.C. Wrote a work on Architecture, 
still extant. 

P. Ovidius NSso, b. 43 B.C. at Sulmo, d. 17 A.D. Poems 
amatory (b.c. 14—1 a.d.) mythological and antiquarian (a.d. 2 — 
8) and elegiac (a.d. 9—16) all extant. A tragedy which he wrote 
is not extant. 

M. AntiBtius Lfi.be o, b. 60—50 B.c.; d. 12—20 A.D. Wrote 
law-books: short extracts extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 

Gratius. Poem on hunting: extant probably only in part 

M anil i us. Poem on astronomy written about the end of Au¬ 
gustus’reign; extant. 
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Silver Age . 


(A) Age of'Seneca. 



T* Claudius Caesar Germanicus, b. 15 B.C., d. 18 a.d. Trans¬ 
lation in hexameters of Aratus’ poem on the constellations. 

M. Velleius Paterculus, a soldier before i a.d., d. after 30 A.D. 
Roman history; a short work mainly extant. 

vaiSrius Maximus, cir. 30 a.d. Wrote collection of anec¬ 
dotes, all or almost all extant. 

A. CornSlius Celsus, time of Tiberius. Practical treatises on 
various arts; work on medicine extant. 

P. Rutflius Lupus, before Celsus. Wrote treatise on rhetorical 
figures, apparently translation from Greek. Extant. 

Pbaedrus (freedman of Augustus). Fables in verse: mainly 
extant. ’ ’ 


L. Annaeus S6n6ca (the son), b. cir. 4 b.c., d. 65 a.d. Philo¬ 
sophy and tragedies; both largely extant. 

Q. Curtius RUfus, time of Claudius. History of Alexander 
I the Great; not wholly extant. 

L. Junius M6d6ratus Colftmella, of Gadcs, time between 
: Celsus and Plinius major. Treatise on fanning, in twelve books 
(one. book x., in verse); all extant. 

Q. Asconius PSdi&nus, cir. 3—88 A.D. Notes on Cicero's 
(speeches, partly preserved. 

PompOnius Mela of Tingcntera in Spain, time of Claudius. 
Geography; extant. 

A Persius Flaccus, b. at Volaterrae 34 a.d., d. 62 a d. Sa¬ 
tirical poetry; extant. 

M. Annaeus LUcanus, b. 39 a.d., d. 65 a.d. Poem on war 
(between Pompey and Caesar called Pbarsalia; extant. 

Petronius Arbiter, time of Nero. Romance; extant in large 
fragments, chiefly in prose, but partly in verse. 

Calpurnius, time of Nero. Bucolic poetry; extant. 

I has Latina , a poem of over 1000 hexameters, partly translation 
partly abridgement of Homer's Iliad. Extant. 

Aetna. A poem of 600—700 Hexameters. Extant. 


(B) Age of Quintilian. 

C. Plinius SficunduB (the elder), b. 23 a.d., d. 79 a.d. His- 

- » Natural History; extant only Natural History in 

.Jj DOuk^. 
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P. Papinius Statius, b. at Naples cir. 45 A.D., d. 96 A.D. 
pDnns epic and occasional. Extant: Thebais cir. 80—92 A.D.5 
Achillas (unfinished) and Silvae written in the last years of his life. 

M. V&lgrius Martialis, b. at Bilbilis in Spain 38—41 a.d., d. 
at latest 104 a.d. Published from a.d. 80epigrams in verse; extant. 

M. Fabius Quintilianus, b. at Galagurris in Spain, cir. 35 A.D., 
d. cir. 95 a.d. Treatise on rhetoric; extant. 

Sex. Jiilius Frontinus, b. cir. 40 A.D., d. «sir. 103 A.D. Mili¬ 
tary and engineering works. Extant: treatise on Roman aqueducts, 
and anecdotes of military tactics, and fragments. 


(C) Age of Tacitus. 

Cornelius Tacitus, b. cir. 54 a.d., d. cir. 119 a.d. Rhetoric and 
Roman Imperial history. Extant: a considerable part of the history, 
a life of Julius Agricola and a description of Germany. A dialogue 
‘de oratoribus 1 is attributed to him, but its very different style from 
that of the other works of Tacitus makes this attribution doubtful. 

C. Plinius Caecilius SecunduB (the younger), b. at Comum 
62 a.d., d. 113 a.d. Letters (published by himself) and a pane¬ 
gyrical speech. Extant. 

D. JduiuB Juvenalis, b. at Aquinum cir. 67 A.D., d. cir. 
147 a.d. (So according to FriedlUnder. Usually put 20 years 
earlier.) Satires; extant. 

C. (?) Javclenus Priscus, about Trajan's time. Wrote law¬ 
books; fragments only extant (in Justinian’s Digest). 

Veliun Longus, time of Trajan. Grammatical treatises, one 
of which is extant. 

Hyginus, time of Trajan. Landsurveying; partly extant. 

Siculus Flaccus. probably Trajan’s time. Short treatises on 
landsurveying. Extant. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, b. cir. 75 A.D., d. cir. 160 A.D. 

I Biographical, antiquarian and grammatical writings. Partly extant, 

I principally the Lives of the Caesars, written cir. 120 a.d. 
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The numbers denote sections, unless p. (for page) is prefixed. 


ab-, p. 388' 
abavus, /. 382 
abolere, 209, 2 ; p. 252 
abstcmius, 990 
absurdus, 81 6, c 
-abundo-, 819 
ac, 109 

accensus, 788, a 
acceptilatio, 983, c 
accipiter, 905 
accusare, 990 
-aceo-, 920 
acer, 430 
Achemns, 497 
Achillei, 48 2 

779 , , 

aciei, 35 7 » *5 a 
acies, 343 
acii, 357 * d 
-iico-, 773 
acroama, 317 
actus, 1 note 
acuai, 94 » 2 
a. d.,/. 454 

ad-, Comp, of pp . 381, 
383,388 

adagium, 129, 2 ,d 
adfatim, 803 
adit, 662 
aditio, I 44 i 2 
adnepos, /. 382 
adorea, 919, 2, b 
aduncus, /. 383 
adqve, I5 8 > 2 
adsum, 160, 9 
ae, sound of Prcf /• L\xv 
cedes, 331, 1 
aedituus, p. 393 


-oclo-, 87 r 
-oeno-, 836 
aeqvinoctium,/. 3S7 
reqviperare, 993 
aerem, 507 
serurana, 825 
rcs excurrens, p. 448 
/Esculapius, 220, 7 
Aitna, 152, 4 
af, 97 
afEnis, 390 
agcora, 162 
age, p. 393 

agere, Comp, of 992, 997 
agnatus,/. 457 
agnomen, 990 
-Sg8n- (figfci), 845 
ah, 999 
ahenus, 836 
aias, 129, 2, d; p. 240 
ajo, 129, 2, d\ 201, 5; 
p. 240 

-aio-, Prop, n., 951 
aire, airid, 467 
Aisclapi, 259, ii. 2 
ala, 871 
alapa, no, 3 
Alcumena, 200; 476, c 
Alexandrea, 229, ti. 

-dli-, 880 

alia;, dal. gen., 373 
alienigenus, 996 
-alio-, 938 
alioqvi, 168, 4 
aljs, 373 
alituum, 444 
alius, 373 
aliuta, 510 


-alio-, 868 
-alo-, 871 
alsia, p. 240 note 
al terse, dat., 372 
alticinctus, 998 
alveo, 232, 3 
amanuensis. Si5, 1 
amb-, pp. 382, 388 
ambire, 730 

ambulare, comp, of 992 
.amentum, 792 
amicui, p. 240 
amphorum, 364 
amplus, 70 
ampsancti, 70 
amurca, 219, 3 
anceps, p. 382 
ancde, 882, 2 
Androgeos, 478 
-Sneo-, 923 
angina, 824, c 
angvimanus, 391 
angvis, 126, 3 
angustus, 201, 3; 789 
- 5 no-, 830 
anser, 900, 2, a 
ante-, p . 38b 
ante diem,/. 454 
anteit, 232, 2 
antid, 1O0, 6 
antiqvus, 772 
Antoniastor, 889 
l Anxur, 324 
aperibo, 603 
aperire, p. 254 
Apolones, 4O4 
I apor = apud, 160, 10 
I applicarc,/. 255 
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\* AA^Sfe t/ 6&y 

\Wfffugrliis^/8 2 6 
Nlpit^O,2 
aqvilex, p. 392 
-2tr-, 897 
ar = ad, 160, 10 
aranea, 203 
arbiter, 888, 2, a 
arcessere, 625 


-iiri-, 906 
arietc, 142 
-flrio-, 942 
arfuisse, 160, 10 
Argiletum, 798 
Argos, 354 
armilustrium, p. 392 
armisonus, 997 
-ftro-, 884 
-aro-, 890 
arqvi, 395 
ars, 803 
artifex, 997 
arvocatos, 160, 10 
arx, 107, 2 

assus, 787 ; Prcf. p. lxv 
-astftro-, 889 
*astro-, 889 


-ftt-, 804 

-at-, 809 

atavu s,p. 382 

Atho, 478, 4 

-ati-, 809 

-utYco-, 770 

-alYli, 878 

-ato-, 796 

attat, 999 

-atu-, 801 

au- (for ab), 78, 3 

auceps,/. 391 

ave (have), p. 241; p . 

81, n. 

augur, 392 
-aullo-, 808 
-aulo-, 871 
aurei, aurca, 232 
-auro-, 891 
aurora, 891 
ausculan, 250, 1 
ausim, 620 
auspex, /. 393 
auxilium, 937 
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] axilla, 870, 2, b 
Azabenico, 195 

b-, 732 
baboc, 999 
Bacas, 106 
balbus, 174, 3 
balneoe, 369, 922 
barbarus, 741, 1 
bellipotens, 997 
Bellius, 76 
bcllum, 76 
Beneventum, 90, 3 
benevolus, 997 
beniguus, 997 
-b&r-, 901 
-bSri-, 901 
-bSro-, 886 
bos, p. 447 

Besbius, 72 ; Prcf p. xlii 
betere, 91, 3 
-hi-, 75 2 

bi-, Comp. of, | 987 
bibcre, 741, 2 
bidental, 880, 2, b 
bifidus, 997 
biga, 987 
bigatus, p. 445 
876 

-bio-, Prop . names , 945 

bipartitus, 998 

bis, 76 

bisulcus, 997 

-bo-, 751 

bonus, 76 

bos, 392 

bovarc, 209 

boverum, 469 

-bri-, 901 

-brio-, 94 r 

-bro-, 886, Prtf p. xlvi 
Bruges, 74 
bruma, 753, 2, b 
bubile, 76 
bubulcus, 771 
-btilo-, 861 
buris, 897 
Bumis, 74 
bustirapus, p. 393 
Euxentum, 791. 
buxus, 322 


c, sound of, to 
Prcf. p. xlvii 
-C-, 776 

csedere, Comp, of, 992 
ccenum, 12 1 
cxruleus, 176, 7 
cxstus, 800 
calamitas, 8ro 
calare, Comp, of 992 
calecandam, p. 425 
calefacerc, 994 
calx, ‘ heel," 174, 2 
cancellare, 957 
can ere, Comp, of p. 395 
dlnis, 448 
canterius, iSi, 3 
capere, Comp, of 391,395 
capessere, 625 
carnifex, 997 
carnivorus, /. 393 
diro, 449 

c as men a, 183, 1 ,d 
castra, 330, /; 888, 2, c 
castrare, 969 
cUvB, 279 
cavi, 669 
caupo, 85 r 
causarius, 942, 1 
caussa,/. 58, n. 

•ce, 374. 375 


cSdo, p. 242 
celatCtm, 365, e 
celer, 430 
Cclercs, 900 
celsitudo, 847 
celsus, 787, b 
censento, «;86 
censere, Prcf p. lxv 
centcnus, 823 
centesima, p. 450 


-cento-, 795 
centum, 794 
centum-, Comp, of eft*] 
centuria, 940 
centussis,/. 385 
cerdo, 851 
cerritus, 799 
cervns, 761, 2, a 
cerus, 843 
cesna, 836 
cesor, 168 
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/ 

p. 242 

dtirogfatis, 98 
chommoda, 132 
choronas, 132 
•ci, 776 

cico, 2^0, 2; /. 242 
-cma-, verbs, 967 
cincinnus, 741 
cincfactus, 994 
cinerarius, 942, 2, <z 
ciniflo, /. 392 
-cinio-, 936 
-cino, 840 



-cio-, 930 
-cio-, Prop, names , 946 
-cion-, 853 
circlus, 225 

circum-, Comp, of p. 389 

civis, 765 

civitas, 445 

clanculum, 862, 1 

Cl and i, 193, 5, b 

Claudius, 944 

clepcre,/. 242 

-clo-, 862 

cloaca, 773 

cludus, 72 I, 1 

cluere, p. 242 ; § 773 

clupeus, 224, 1 

Clutcmestra, 54 

co- [for com), 86, 4 

-co-, 767 

codes, 805 

cccpi,/- 243 

cognatus, Pref p. lxxx 

colerc, Comp, of p, 391 

collega, 175 

colliqvite, 928, a 

columcn, 225 ; 850, b 

colus, 398 

com-, Comp, of p. 382 
comestum, Prcf. p. lxiii 
comissari, 189, ii. 3 
comminus, /. 382 
commodus, p. 389 
compectum, p. 253 
compilare, 971 
compluria, 432 
conclave,/. 389 
concubium, /. 453 


Select Index. 


condicio, no, 4 
confestim,/. 220, //. 
conlega, 175; /. 382 
conqviniscere, 631; 635 
consentis (dii), 807 
consobrinus,/. 457 
conticinium, p. 453 
contio, no, 4 
contubernium, p. 382 
contumelia, 939 
conubium, 142 
conventicium, 931 
convicium, 110, 4 
Coos, 478, 4 
coplata, 225 
corcodilus, 184, 4 
corculum, 862, 2, c 
corium, 209, 2 
cors, 134; 802 
cos,/. 461 
-COSO-, 814 

cosol, 86, 4 
Cossus, 788, a 
Cotla, 788, a 
crapula, 219, 2 
creduas, 589 
creduis, 589 

ere pa re, Comp, of p. 39 1 

crcpida, 502 

crepundia, 933 

crcterra, 507 

-cri-, 902 

-cro-, 887 

Ctesipho, 496 

-cto-, 790 

-CU-, 77 6 

cui, 222 

ciiium, 379; 383 
cujus, cujum, 379 
culleus, 219, 3 
culmcn, 850, b 
-culo-, 862 
culler, 888, 2, a 
cunai, 835 
cunctus, 94, 1, b 
•cundo-, 820 
cuniculus, /. 324 
cuppedo, S48 
cur, 539 
cura, 892 
| curia, 94, 2 


- % 

curulis, 881 

curvus, 761, 1 

d final , sound of, Prcf. 

p. lvi 
-d-, 822 

damraa, 753, 2, b 
damnas, 445 
damnum, 825 
dampnum, 70 
Danuvius, 72 
dare, Comp, of, //. 243; 

39 H 395 
datatim, 534 

de-, Comp.of //. 382,389 

deccm, Comp. ofqS'i 

dcclivis, /. 389 

decrepitus, 787 

decumanus, 830 

dedc = dedit, 152, 5, b 

dedecorus, /. 389 

dedro, 213, 1 

deferbui, 76 

degener, /. 389 

dehinc, 136, 3 

dei, dcis, 345 

dcin, 232, 2 

delcre, /. 249 

delirarc,/. 389 

demum, 754 

dentum, 419 

denuo, 511, 2 

desii, 662; /. 259 

deus, 345 

dexter, 347 

di-, Comp . of, p. 382 

-di-, 821 

Diana, 287, 1, e\ 831 

Dibus, 368, b 

die, 582 

dlcn, 360 

dice, 86. x ; 600 

diccre, Comp, of p- 391; 

, 395 

dicio, no, 4 
1 Dido, 481 
dice, 355 
| * hcz. 357 . 36o 
Diespiter, 989 
difiertus, /. 244 
dimidium./. 382 






diribitor, 908, b 
dirrumptum, p. 257 
disertus, 787 
dispcnnite, 166 
dispessum, />. 253 
dissicSre, 144 
distennite, 166 
distingvere, 149, 2 
diuturnus, 828 
dixti, 663 
-do-, 816 

domicilium, 929, c 
domos, gen., 463 
domus, 394 

-d8ri- (din), 846 
donee, 528 
dorinirc, 209, 3 
-dro-, 889 
Drasus, 155 
-du-, p. 386 
dubius, 926 
Duellius, 76 
duellum, 76 
rluelonai, p. 419 
duim, 589 
dvis, 76 

duo, inflexions of p. 442 
dulcis, 176, 3 
-dum, 528 
dumus, 193 

dupondius, 353, 449 

e, sound of Pref. p. lxix 

*. Comp. of pp. 383, 3S9 

•Ebii-, imperf. inci. 607 

-ubundo-, 818 

-Sc- Ctc), 777 

-ec-, 780 

cc (— cx), 542 

ecastor, p. 398 

eccc,/. 398 

eccere, p. 398 

ecqvis, 381 

eeurria, 940 

ecus, 350 

-fid- (Id), 822 

-ed-, 822 

cdepol, p, 398 
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SdSre, 729, 732 
edim, 589 
-Sdfin- (edln), 848 
-edulo-, 865 
effutire, 974 
egelidus, p. 383 
egestas, 811 
Egnatia, Prcfl p. lxxxi 
egregiu s,p. 389 
eheiri, 999 
eho, 999 
ei, 377 

ei, tnierj.yp. 397 
eia, 999 
eicit, 144 

-eio-, 943 

-eio-, Prop, names, 95 [ 

cius, as monosyll 232, 2 

elefantus, 98 

elementa, 792 

elephas, 495 

-eli-, 88 r 

-elio-, 939 

clixus, 787 

-elio-, 869 

-elltilo-, 866 

-eio- (elio), 872 

elogium, 929, d 

em, proti., 377 

em, interj ., pp. 397, 398 
eminuK, p. 382 
emptus, 151, 4 

en, interj., p. 398 
-Sn-, 849 

-Sn- (In), 849 
-endo-, 817 
endo, prep., 513 
enim, 532 
cnixa, p. 251 
eno-, 836 
-ensi-, 815 
-enti-, 807 
. -entio-, 933 
1 ento, 79 1 
I -eo-, 919 
eodem, 232, 3 
eous, 229 
eqvidcni, 531 
eqvos, 350 
-fir-, 900 
*Sr- (for fis), 9r 4 


_( nT 

-Sr- (for Is), 9^jA. J 

er, 920 

Sra (hera), 8S5 
erciscundae, 618 
-SrS-, imperf subj6 09 
erebum, 485 
erepsemus, 663 
-Sri-, 900 
-erim, &c., 592 
■emo-, 828 
-Sro-, 883 
-ero-, 894 
erudire, 974, (4) 

-grant, perf, 577 
-Ss- (Sr), 914 

es, 567; 720 

, esca, 767, 2, b 
escit, 722 
esi, 670 
-eslino-, 758 
est, 15/, 2; 721 
-estat-, 8 ji 
- cstfiri-, 904 
-csto-, 789 
-estri-, 904 
estod,/. 190, n. 
estur, 732 
esurire, 976 
-St-, S04 
-St- (It), 80s 

et, 535 
-Sti-, 8r2 
-Sto-, 798 
cugepsc, p. 398 
examcn, 850, b 
exceilui,/. 242 
exemplum, 70 
exeat, 732 

exi mius, 926 
exosus, p. 252 
expergiscor, p. 257 
experii i, p. 254 
expilare, 971 
exsecrari,/. 389 
exta, 788, c 
extemporalis, /. 389 
exlinxem, 663 
extorris, 234, 5 
exucre, 972 

I exuviiv, 928, a 
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: wurc997 
TaHrtffori™- pl-y 3^5 
facere, Comp. of, pp. 391, 

395; § 994 

facessere, 625 
facie, 357, c; 360, b 
facii, 360, c 
factu, 397 
famisex,/. 393 
fagns, 99, 2 
fall ere, 99, 2 
fames, 99, 4 J 4 *- 
fami, 360 
familia, 928, b 
famul, 346 

far, 45 * 
farcire, 99, 2 
fari, p. -246 
-fariam, 526 

fas, 459 
fastus, 396 
fatur, p. 246 
faxem, 663 
faxo, 620 
febricitare, 965 
febris, 901 
fecid, 158 

fel, 99, 4 
femur, 454 
fend ere, 99, 6 
fera, 99, o 
feralia,/- 335 
ferire, /. *220, n . 
ferre, 235 

ferre, O*/. 245; 


39 1 

festus, 704, vote 
fetialis, no, 4 
fictus {from figo),/. 245 
ficus, 395 

fidei, 357, b; 360, a 
fidejubere, 982 
fidere, Comp . of p. 395 
fides, 240, 4 : 421 
fidi, 357, d\ 360, c 
fidicen, 997 
fingere, 99, 6 
fio, 729 

-fio-, Prop, names , 945 
flamen, 129, 2, c; 050, a 
flamonium, 934 


Flavius, 90, 3 

fluere, 99, 2 

fluere, Comp . of p. 395 

-fo*, 766 

fucancus, 923 

fodSre, Comp . of p. 392 

feedifragus, p. 392 

foras, foris, 884 

forctus, 134, 3 

forda, 134, 3 

fordeum, 134, 3 , 

fordicidia, 929, c 

foris, 99, 6 

formiefo, 848 

foririonsus, 168 

fords, 802 

fortuitus, 799 

forus, 884 

fragosus, 813 

frangcre, Comp, of p. 392 

fraudare, Comp, of p. 392 

fraus, 421 

fremere, 99, 3 

frenrnn, 99, 4 

fretense, 815 

frfitus = frfitum, 396 

fret Lis, 692 

friare, 99, 4 

fricare, Comp. ofp. 392 

frivolaria, 942, 2, b 

frivolus, 856 

fros, 421 

Irudare, 22T, 2 

frunisci, 631; p. 246 

frui, p. 246 

frustra, 509 

fru tectum, 790 

frux, 442 

fuam, 722 

fugere, Comp, of p. 392 
Fulviaster, 889 
Fulvius, 218, 2 
fumus, 99, 6 
fuuda, 99, 2 ; 817, 2 
fungus, 99, 2; 193, 1 
funis, 99, 4 
furere, p » 246 
furfur, 899 
1 futtilis, 220, 2; 878 
fuvi, 723 


-g-, /S4 

Gaius, 139 
1 gallinacius, 920 
Gavius, 945 
jgaudere, 126, 2 
gelu, 398 
genitum, 698 

-gento-, 795 
genuinus, 838, a 
gerere, Comp, of 392 
genre, 8S3 
-gi-, 784 
gignere, 628 
ginnus, 824 
-glno-, 826 
-einta, 7m 


«y* 

mj 


-ginti, 794 

-gio-. Prop, names, 946 
glans, 126, 25821 
glaucumam, 492 
gloria, 127 
glos, p. 457 
gn, Pref pp. lvii, lxxix 
I Gnceus, 129, 3 
'gnaruris, 899 
-gneo-, 922 
-gno-, 8 26 
-go-, 783 
-gdn- (gin), 845 
gramcn, 850, b 
grandiloqvus, p. 392 
grando, 126, 3 


grates, 418 
gratis, 367 
gratus, 126, 3 
grus, 39 2 

gryphi, grypi, 489 
-gvi-, 784 
gula, 859 
gvo-, 783 
gurdus, 8t6 
gurgulio, 741, 1; 852 
gurgusdum, 932, c 


hactcnus, 509 
hserere, Pref.f. lxv 
liaruspcx, 13O, 4; p. 393 
hand, 160, 11 
have (ave),/. 241 
hausurus, p. 247; Pref 
p. lxv 








hci, p. 397 
hein, 999 
hem, 999 
herba, 230, 4 
liercle, p. 39S 
Herennius, 948 
heri, here, 524, 3 
heus, 999 
-hi-, 7 «5 ^ 
hibernus, So, 5 
hibus, 377 
hiemps, 70; 192, 2 
hinnus, 824 
hir. >34 

hisce, nom., 363, 370 
hiscere, 638 
-ho-, 785 
hoc, 160, 11 
homicida, p. 391 
homo, 449 
borctus, 134, 3 
horda, 134 
hontur,/. 237, n. 
hornus, 823 
horri&cus, p. 391 
horrisonus, p. 393 
horsum, 512 
hospitium,^'..*.,/- 150 
hostile, 974, (4) 
hui, 999 
huic, 222 
humi, 134, 2 

jacSre, in compos 144 

-i&co-, 775 

jam, r 4 t, 3 

-iano-, 832 

Janus, 143, 1 

ibo, 603 

-Ibundo, 818 

*bu 3 , 377 

-1c- {fort c), 777 
*tc-, 778 
-lc-, 781 

-lea- (verbs) % 962 
iccirco, joq, i 
-! ci-, 781 
-Icio-, 930 
-icio- ( 930 


Select Index. 


ico (icio), p. 247 
-Ico-, 768 
-Ico-, 774 
-IctilSso, 814 
identidem, 531 
idoneus, 924 
-ldfin- (Idln), 848 
iecit, p. 247; cf. 14 
j&cur, 141, 4; 454 
-ieno-, 837 
-iensi-, 815 
-ier, infin ., 614, 615 
ignoscerc, 984 
ignoturus, p. 251 
-Ig 5 n- (ighi), 845 
-Ila (ve}bs\ 968 
-IIagon (Ilagln), 845 
-Ileno-, 837 

-Hi, 875 

-Ili-, 882 
ilicet, 982, a 
ilico, 5Hi (*) 

-Ilio-, 939 
-ilia- (verbs)) 909 


die, 373 
ill ico, see ilico 
illim, 532 
illius, 373 

-illo-, 870 

-illtilo, 866 

-Ilo-, 867 

-Ho, 873 

imago, 845 

irobuere, 972 

immanis, 843 

immo, 85, 1 ; 511 

immunis, p. 383 

-Imo-, 754 

impete, 443 

in (for is-ne), 193, 2 

in-, Comp.of)pp:^>i \ 389 

in- = * not) Comp, of, pp. 


38U 383 

incessere, 625 
inchoare, 136, 3 
indie, 882, 2, b 
incohare, 136, 3 
incolumis, 209, 2; p. 383 
indagare, 970 
indago, 845 
I indigena, 985 


indo )prcp.) p. 
indoles, 985 
indultum,/. 247 
industria, 985 
indutue, no, 4 
-Iner, 905 
infandus, 984, c 
infera, p. 424 
infestus, p. 220, n 
infit, p. 245 
infitias, 369; 928, a 
ingenium, 929, a 
ingens, p. 383 
ingenuus, 762, 1, a 
ingluvies,/. 389 
-Ino-, 823, 824 
-ino-, 838, 839 
inqvam,/. 248 
inqvilinus, 839 
-inqvo-, 77* 
instaurare, 971 
instigare, 970 
inter-, Comp, of) p. 389 
intercus, 443, 990 
interdius, 513 
interduim, 589 
interduo,/. 19 x,n. 
intemuntius, p. 381 
interpolis,/. 381 
interpres,/. 381 
interrex,/. 389 
intertrimentum,/. 381 
intrinsecus, 532 
invitus, 787 
-io-, 926—929 
-ion-, 852 
-iur (for ids), 917 
-ios-, 917 
-ioso-, 814 
Jovem, 392 
Joum, 392 
ipsimus, 754 
■I 1JS 
-iro-, 889 
-Iro-, 895 
irritus, 787 
-is- (fir), 915 
-issumo-, 755 
istimodi, 373 
-it- (for -fit-), 805 
It, 662 









iter, qo6 
iterum, 888 
-Iti-, 812 
itidem, 524, 1 
-Me-, 932, b (3) 

-ito-, 799 
jubere, 76 
juglans, 9S9 
jugular, 859 
jugum, 141, 2 
jumentum, 792 
Juppiter, i4*> 2 
-Ivo-, 763 
jurgare, 997 
jurisconsultus, 983, c 
jus, 141. 2 
jus, 141; 9 xS 
jusjurandum, 9®3> ^ 
justitium,/. 393 

Kalendce, 817 
Kalendarium, 942 
Ivastorus, 213, 6; /. 426 

-1-, 874 

Labici, Pref p. xlii 
labor, 75, 4 
lac, 176, 3 ; 418 
lacruma, 174, 4 
lact, 418 
lactare, 964 
lacus, 395, 776 
lagoena, 208, ii. 2 
lamentum, 176, 3 
lana, 203 
lapicidinse,/. 391 
laqvear, 906 
larua, 92 
lases, 183, 11 a 
latro, 851 

JavSre, Pref. p. xcix 
Lavici, Pref. p . xlii 
laurus, 398 
laus, 446 
lautia, 932, c, 2 
-lco-, 771 

lectistemium,/. 393 
legcre, Comp, of, /.■ 392 
lcnibo, 603 


-leo-, 925 
lessus, 800 
levasso, 622 
levir, 174, 4 ;/. 457 

-H-, 874 
Mber, 886, 2, a 
libet,/. 249 
libripens,/. 393 
licere, liceri,/. 249 
licet,/. 249 
-ttco-, 771 
lien, 423 
-Wmo-, 756 
limus, no 
-lino-, 841 

-Ho-, 937 

-lio-, Prop, names , 949 

Iiqvefacere, 994 

liqvidus, 243, 1 

lis, 152 ; 176, 3 

litigare, 992 

littera, 888, 2, b 

-Jo-, 855 

loculi, 330 

locuples, 812 

locus, 152; 176, 3; 369 

loidos,/. 427 

loqvi, Comp, of p. 392 

-luso-, 814 

lucrum, 8S7 

luditicare, 993 

lugubris, 901 

lupus, 66, 5 

lustrare, Comp, of p. 392 
lustrum, 888, 2, c 
I lux, 414 
luxuries, 343 


Maarco,/. 420 
machina, 239, ii. 2 
i macilentus, 793 
mactare, 964 
' macte, 516 
mactus, 787 
Maiia, 137 

mala, 87 x\ cf. 870, 2, b 
maledicus, 997 
malevolus, 997 
malus, 2or, 3 


'f! # N\\ 


Select Index. 


V. J»$'erl'<). 965 


-lenti-, 807,^//. 


-Of 

mandare, 970; 99^1 f j 
mane, 4 2 3 
manipulus, S60 
manufestus, 998 
manupretium, 989 
Marcipor, 456 
Marcus, 767, 2 
mare, 429 
martulus, /. 324 
massa, 189, ii. 3 
matertera, 888, 2, b 
Matho, 132 
maxilla,/. 870, 2, b 
med, 385 
mediastinus, 840 
Mediendus, 195 
medius, 230, 2 
medius fidius, /. 398 
mehercules, p. 398 
mel, 453 
melos, 485 
memim,/. 249 
Mcmmiadce, 475, c 
mem or, 429 
-mSn- (mfn), 850 
mens, 230, 2 
menstruus, 762 
raensum, gen. pl.> 460 
mentiri, 974 
-mento-j 792 
mercennarius, 160, 4 
mercules, 136, 3 
mereri, 734 

mereta,/. 425; cf. 693 
mereto,/. 423 
merges, 805 
meridies, 988 
mers, 414 
mertare, 191, 3 
messui,/. 212 , n. ; 250 
-mSt, 389 
-mSt- (mft), 806 
metus, 396 
Mczeutius, T89, 3- 
mi, 345 
-mi-, 759 
mille,/. 442 
millia, 177, 1 
miluus, 92 
-mini {in verbs ), 572 
-mXno-, 825 












■ t hn figurative) ,587 

Nmb p&6p. names , 945 
niis, 386 
misereri,/. 250 
mitigare, 993 
mixium, 700 
-mnio-, 934 

-mno, 825 


-mo-, 753 
inodcstus, 789 
molas, 356, b 
molest us, 789 
moncta, 798 
-inonio-, 935 
monstrum, 888, 2, c 
monstruosus, 814 
moralis, 880 
mordicus, 543 
morigerus, p . 392 
mostallaria, 168, 3, c 
mucus, 220, 2 ; 767, 2, a 
Muleiber, 455 
mulgere, Comp, of p. 392 
liuiUebris, 185, 2 
muliifidus, 997 
inultimodis, 983 
multo, Comp . of 988 
mundus, 817 
lnunia. 438 

municipium, gen., p, 150 
munis, 423 
muEca, 767, 2, b 
muscipulum, 858 
mutare, 2f 1, 3 
mutilus, 867 
mutus, 787 
myrtus, 396 


nacvus, 76r, 2, a 
nanciain,/. 251 
noscor, 129, 3 
] issitcma, 829 
nasturtium, no, 2 
nasutus, 797 
nauci, 369 
nausea, 2 29, ii. j 
-ndio-, 933 
JK-, Comp, of 984 
116 {not ncc), 523 
nccesse, 432 


Select Index. 


& 


nutricius, 927 i 


necessus, 432 ; 800 
nefandus, 984, e 
nefas, 459 
nefrens, p. 381 
negare, 127 
negtegi,/. 249 
negotium, r to, 4 
ncmine, 372 
nempe, 517 
-nco-, 922 
nepos, 81 1 
Neptunus, 835 
neqveuntis, 6:6 
neqvitur, 733 
NSro, 165; 851 
nevis, 728 
nexui, p. 25 1 

nf, effect of 167 j cf Pref. 

p. lix 
-ni-, 843 
nihilum, 369 
ninguit, 632 
-nio-, 934 

-nio-, Prop, names , 948 

nisi, 524 

nitela, t6o, 4 

nitor, no, r 

-no-, 823, 824 

noctivagus, 997 

noenum, 86, 2 

non, 528 

nonaginta, 794 

nonvKs, 728 

nonus, 754 

-n&r- (for nOs), 911 

-norma, 753, 2, b 

-n&s- (ntir), 911 

novem, 209, 4 

noxior436 

ns, effect of Pref p. ] ix ; 

§167 

nucerum, 460 
nucifrangibufa, 86 c 
nudius tertius, p. 380; 

I § 983* 3 
nullius, 372 
niimero, 5cr, (1) 
nundime, 211, 3; p. 3S6 
nuntius, no, 4; 932 
nurus, 896 
nutiqvam, 524 


o, sound of f Pref pp. lxix, 
sqq. 

00-, Comp, of pp. 381; 
389 

obesus, 787 
obinunt, 631 
obiter, 541 

obliqvus, 772 ; p. 383 
obnoxius, p , 389 
obsecrare, 990 
obstipui, 224, 1 
obstipus, p. 383 
occasus, 735 
occipitium,/. 3S3 
ocellus, 231, 2 
-oci-, 780 
-od-, 822 
odi, f. 252 
odivi, p. 252 
odor, 916 

oe, sound of Pref p. lxxv 

CEdipus, 499 

-oeno-, 834 

ofiicina, 839, b 

officium, 929, a 

ohe, 279; 287, 1, e; 999 

oino, 86, 2 

oitile, 264, 1 

- 61 a- (verbs), 968 

Slat,/. 252 

Olere, p. 252 

olim, 532 

-Olio-, 939 

olla, 250, r 

-olio-, 868 

-Olo-, 856 

-Olo-, 87 r 

omnipotent, 997 

-tin- (*n), 844 

-on-, 85 r 

-Oneo-, 924 

-ono, 834 

onyx, 323 

opifex,/. 39 r 

opiparus, p. 393 

oportet, p. 232, § 973 

oporlunus, 78, 4 

oppido, 511, (1) 

| opportunus, p. 389 








m,sr^ 



Opprofen^r^, /. 389 
Spsr437 
optimus, 757 
-or-, 898 

-or- {for - 05 -). 910 
-or- {for -os-), 916 
-or-, ^07 
orcinianus, 832 
ordia prima, 929, c 
orimur, &c., p. 252 
•oro-, 884 
-6ro-, 891 
orum, 250, 1 
-6s- (or-), 910 
-os- (or-), 916 


oscen, 997 
-oso-, 813 
ossuum, 398 
Ostia, 932, 2, b 
osus, 735 
-ct-, 804 
-ot-, 811 
Otho, 132 
-oti-, 8 [ 1 
otium, 1 10, 4 
-6to-, 797 
ovis, 318 


-p-, 75 ° 
pacisci,/■ 253 
pcelex, 777 
peninsula, 983 
pxnitet,253 
palara, 526 
Palatinus, 838 b 
pnlatium, 932, r, (2) 
palatum, 796, 2 
Pampilusi 65 
pangere, p. 253 
panis, 423 
pannucius, 921 
nanus, 824 
I'apirius, 63 
Papisius, 183 
parare, Comp. of p . 393 
Parcae, 767, 2, b 
parfre, Comp, of pp ■ 393 > 


395 

parietmx, 839, b 
Parilia, 176, 7 
parricida, p. 391 


Select Index. 


parsimonia, 935 
partei, 466 
partus, 464 
pascere, 635 
passus, p. 451 
paterfamilias, 356, b 
, patricius, no, 4 
Patricoles, 208 
patrimus, 753 
-pe, 121, 4 

pcculium, 937 
pecunia, 934 
pediseqvus, p. 393 
pcjerare, 143, i 
pejor, 143, 1 
pelage, 485 
pelagus, 338 
pclcx, 774 

pend£re, Comp, of p. 393 
pgnitus, 544 
penna, 824 , c 
pcnu, 398 

per, Comp, of p. 384,389 
peraccommo.datus, p. 384 
percepset, 663 
perdere, in pass. y p. 244 
pcrducllis, p. 389 
perduint, 589 
perendinus, 823 
peritus,/. 254 

I perjurus, p. 389 
pennities, 340 
, peropus, p. 384 
perosus, p. 252 
pcrperam, 526 
Perses, 482 
pertica, 45 '» 45^ 
pcssimus, 757 
pessum dare, 369; 788, c 
pestis, 803 

petere, Comp . of p. 393 
petit, 662 
petulans, 807 jin. 

-pho-, 750 
phui, 999 
Phy. 999 
■PK 750 
pictura, 240, 4 
piget, p. 354 
pignus, 458 
I piissimus, p. 436 


Pilonices, 65 
pilumnoe, 264, 4; 361 
pinguis, 240, 5 
pinus, no, 1 ; 398; 839, 
b 

-pio-, Prop, names , 945 
Piroeea, p. 166, n 
pirata, 239, ii.< 3 
pitvita, 92 
platea, 919, 2, b 
plaustrum, 888, 2, c 
plebei, 357; 360 
plebi. 357 . d 
pleps, 78, 41 r 

pleriquc, 754; 894 
-plo-, 860 
plus, 432 
-po-, 750 
pol, 398 
Pollio, 177 
Pompei, 139; 353 
Pompeius, 138 
pondo, 369 
pone, 523 
pono, 185, 1 
Poplicola, 992 
poplcc, 358, 361 
-por, 94, 3 ; 454 
porca, 767, 2, 6 
porricerc, p. 247 ; Pref 
p. lxix, n. 

Porsena, 824, b; Pnf p. 

lxix, n. 
portus, 209, 2 
posivi, p. 255 
posse, Comp, of p. 395 
post, 535 

post, Comp . of p. 390 
postliminium, 929, c 
postraodum, 528 
postus, 245, 1 
potestas, 81 r 
potiri,/. 255 

potis, poti, 209, 2; 417; 
7 2 5 

potivi, /. 255 
potui, 725 

prcc, pp. 381, 384; 390 
proebere, p. 147 
pra*eordia. p. 390 
procditus,/. 243 

3 2 









Select Index. 


. . m/020 

j.rafisj, 985 
prfefisdni, 524 
premium, 929, a 
prteposterus, p. 384 
praerat, cf 724 
prxs, 446 
pncsepe, 410 
praesertim, 533 
prcestare, p. 260 
pransus, 735 
prehendere, 230, 3 
prelum, 176, 1 
primigenus, 997 
primipara, 997 
primo’, Comp, of, p. 386 
prior, ncut ., 460 
privilegium, 988 
privignus, 826 
pro, 160, 8 

pro-, Comp. of p. 384; 
390 

proavus,/. 384 
probeat, 211, 3 
procus, 234, 5 
prod, 16c, 8 
piodigium, 929, d 
profanus, p. 390 
profecto, 5 11, (1) 
profestuS, p. 390 
profligare, p. 246 
progener, p. 384 
proli, 999 

prohibessit, 619, 622 
prom, 211, 2 
proles, 426 
promisee, 515 
promulsis, 822 
promunturium, 940 
pronuba, 985 
propago, 160, 8 
propalam, p. 384 
propediem, 529 
propellcre, 160, 8 
propemodo, 51 r, (1) 
pmnemodum, 528 
pro^mare, 1C0, 8 
prora, 891,/. 340 
prosa, 185, 1; 2i 1 
Prosepnais, 356, a 
prosperus, p. 390 


protelum, p. 384 
proverbium, 929, c 
proximus, 757 

“P se 3 37 8 

-pte, 389 

publicus, 69 

Pubhpor, 94, 3 

Publius, 69 

pudet,/. 256 

puer, 315 

puere, 347 

puerpera, p. 393 

pulcros, 132 

puleium, 929, b 

pul ex, 174, 2 

-p&lo-, 860 

pullare, 191, 3 

pungere, Comp, of p. 393 

pusula, pustula, 859; Pref . 

p. lxv 
putare, 964 
puteal ,p. 334 
putrefacere, 994 
putus, 787 

qvadr-, Comp, of p. 386 
qvadriduum, 184, 2 
quadrifidus, 997 
qvadrapes, 446 
qvadruplari, 958 
qvaeso,/. 256 
quamae, 522 
qvase, 234, 6 
qvasi, 524, 1 
qveo, 733 
qvcrcus, 395 
qverqvetum, ng 
qvi, all., 379, 383 
qvi, adj., 380 
qvid, 383 
qvics, 24O, 4 
qvilibet, 995 
qvinc-, Comp, of p. 386 
qvindecimaere,/. 449 
qvinqvatrus, 902 
qvinqve, 118, 2 
(^vinliiius, 90, 2 
qvipiam, 382 
qvippe, 317 
qviqvi, 382 
qvis, 379 


^nl j 


qvisqviliae, 
qvitus, 733 
qvivis, 995 
-qvo-, 767 
qvocirca, 160, 11 
qvod, 536 
qvoiei, 379 
qvom, 528 
qvondam, 528 
qvum, 108, 4 


r whispered, Pref. p. ivili 
-r-, 897 
rabula, 859 
Rabuleius, 951 
rana, 831 

rapere, Conip. of p. 393 
rarefacerc, 994 
rationi, 467 
ravus, 761 
•rco-, 771 
reapse, 378 
reatus, 801 
recido, 160, 7 
recipie, 86, 1 
reciprocus, 767 
recuperare, 970 
recuperatores, p. 346 
red*, 160, 6 
reddibo, 604 
redivivus, 763 
reducerc, 160, 7 
reduvia, 928, a 
refert,/. 245 
rcgificus, 996 
regtfugtun), 996 
rei, 357, b\ 360, a 
reice, 144 
reiculus, 862 
religio, too, 7 
reliqvid, 158 
reliqvus, 118, 2; 160, 7 
remulcura, 771 
repperi, 160, 7 
rcprxsentare, 900 
repudium, 929, a 
rcqvies, 445 
res, 343, 3?7* 3 6 ° 
restibilis, 876 
-ri-, 897 









-rio-, 940 

-rio-, Prop . names, 950 
rivus, 761 
*ro-, 883 
Roma, 753 
rosmarinus, p. 3S0 
•ru-, 896 

rudimentum, 792 
rufus, 99, 6 
runcina, 824, c 
nita,/. 257 

-sa- {verbs), 964 
sacerdos,/. 391 
sacrilegus, p. 392 
sacrosanctus, 998; Pref 
p. xxi 

sosculum, /. 325 
s^pes, 66, 5 
sagum, 783 
Saguntum, 126, 4 

sal, 453 
salix, 201, 3 
salve,/. 257 
sal us, 81 r 
salvus, 761 

sam, sas, 377 
Samnium, 78 
sang vis, 449 
Saranus, 830, c 
satago,/. 240 
satias, 445 
satis, 545 
Satumus, 828 
saxatilis, 879 
-sc- [verbs), 978 
scabellum, 870, 2, e 
scalae, 871 

scalpere, Comp, of, p. 393 
scalpurirc, 977 
scanmum, 78 
schema, 492 
schemasin, 492 
scibam, 607 
scibo, 603 
scicidi,/. 258 
scindere, 240, 2 
Scipiadas, 475, c 


Select Index. 


scriptulum, 858 
scriptura, 893, 2 
scrupulum, 858 
sctitula, 858 

scutula or scytale, 219, 2 
se-, Comp, of p. 390 
se- (sex), Coinp.of p. 387 
secare, Comp . of p, 393 
sector,/. 347 
secus, stibst., 912 
secus, adv ., 5*3 
-secus, 532 
seel, 160, 6 
sedulus, /. 390 
seedes, /. 429 
segestre, 904 
seispita, 444 
sembella, pp. 386, 445 
semi-, Comp . of 142, 2; 

p. 3S6 
semol, 538 
semper, 540 
senati, 399 
senatuos, 463 
senatus, 80 1 
senex, 449; 777 
sensiculus, 862, 2, a 
senticetum, 798 
septem, Comp, of /. 386 
septentrio, 852 
septuaginta, 794 
seqvester, 888, 2, a 
seqvi, Comp . of /. 393 
serere, link, 182, 2 
serere, j (no. Comp . of p. 
e 393 

Scrranus, 830, c 
serum, 230, 4 
sesqvi, Comp. of, /. 386 
sestertium,/. 44 b 
sestertius, /. 386 

set, 150 
setius, 110, 4 

seu, 518 
severus, 90, 3 
Severus, 894 
sextarius, 942, 2 
sexus, 800 

si, 324 

-si- [for -ti-), 802, 803 
sibe, 234, 6 ; 765, e 


- % 

-slblli- {for 

sic, 524 

sicilicus,//. 448, 449 
siccus, 767 

-sicio- {for tlcio), 931 
siem, 590: 722 
sigillaria, 906, 2 
Silanus, 830, c 
-slli- {for -tfli), 878 
simia, 318; 928, b 
simltu, 514 
simitur, 514 
simplex, 190, 3 
sm, 537 

sinciput, 109, 3 
singula, /. 448 
singuli, use of App . D. 

v. r, 3 

sYnistimus, 757 
-sio-, Prop . names , 950 
-sion- {for tiOn), 854 
siremps, 542 
sis, 728 
siscr, 455 
siseres, 322 
-sYta- (verbs), 966 
slve, 518 

-sivo- {for tlvo), 764 
-so- (fur to). 787, 788 
sobrinus, 839 
socer, 887 
socordia, 4r 
sodes, /. 398 
solacium, mo, 4 
soldus, 245 
sol ere, /, 259 
solinunt, 631 
sollicitus, 998 
sollistimum, 757 
sollus, 757 
solox, 780 
solstitium, /. £93 
solvere, 41 
somnus, 84 
sdna, 189, 2 
sonare,/. 259 
sonare, Comp, of pp.}, 93; 

39 r > 

-sor- (for t6r), 908 
sorbeo, 75, 4 
sordes, 421 
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•sGno- y^rtorio), 943 

subus, 392 

temperi, 458 1 

svc, 892 

tempestivus, 763 * 

secs, 803 

succedaneus, 923 

templum, 859 

sorsum, 232, 3 

succensui,/. 248 
succidia, 928, a 

tenebricus, 814 

sorti, 420 

tenere. Comp, of p. 393 

sortilegus, p. 392 

sucula, 862, 2, b 

tennitur, 166 

sortiunto, p. 43° 

sucus, 107, 3 

tensum, 702 

specere, Comp . of p. 393 
spolium, 66, 5 

sueris, 592 

tenvis, 92, 142 

suerunt, 94, 2 
suffibulum, 86r 

tenus 543 

spurius, 65, 2 

-t2r-, 905 

ss, o?igiti of, Pref. p. lxii 

suflfocare,/. 390; § 960 

terere, Comp, of p. 393 

-ss-, contracted forms in , 

suffragan, 971 

t&r£s, 417 

661, 663 

suffragium, 929, a 

-tSri-, 903 

-sso, futures, drv. in, 619 

sugere, Comp, of /. 393 

terni,/. 443 

—624 

st, interj., 999 

-sul-, 874 

-terno-, 829 

sulcare, Comp, of p. 396 

-tSro-, 888 

-st-, Pref. p. lxii 

Sulla, 868 

terricula, 7L 325 

st {forest), 721 

sullaturire, 976 

terrigena, 996 

statim, 533 

sultis, 728 

territorium,/. 363 

stator, 908, b 

summus, 754 

terui, 678 

statuere, Comp, of, p. 393 

suovetaurilia, 991 

teruncius,//. 445, 448 

stuturus,/. 260 

supellex, 878 

tessera, 885 

stelia,/. 328 

super, adj ., 885, 1 
supercilium, /. 390 

testa, 788, b 
testis, 803 

sternere, Comp, of p. 393 

stemuere, 230, 3 
Btcrqviiinium, 934 

superstitio, 854, 0 

testu, 396 

suppeditare, /. 390 

tetini, 66 7 

sti = isti, 375 

supplicium, 929 

Thales, 494 

-sti-, 808 

supra, 160,6 

-t’- (si), 802, 803 

stillicidium, 177, 1; 996 

surgere,/. 257 

Tiberius, 239 

stimulus, 129, 2, c 

-saro- {for turo), 893 

-tlcio-, 931 

stipendium, /. 393 

surpere, 2451 3 

-tiga- (verbs), 963 

stipuhri, 955 

surrexe, 663 

tigris, 501 
-tlib (sYii), 87S 

f.Uis, 176, 3 

sums, 219, 1 

strictim, 533 

sus, 392; 400 

-ttmo-, 757 

strigiiis, 182 

suspicio, no, 4 

-tYno-, 827 

strues, 413 
struix, 781 

susum, 512 

-tino-, 840 
-tio-, 932 

studere, 149 

-ta- (verbs), 964 

-tio-, Prop, names, 947 

-su* (for tu), 800 

tabe, tabo, 41 1 

-tion- (sion), 854 

sub, 68, r 

taedet,/. 260 

tis ’ 386 , , 

sub-, Comp, of pp. 3S2; 

talitrum, 888, 2 

-ttia- (verbs), 966 

384; 390 

talpa, 149, 3; 319 

-tfvo-, 764 

sublimis,/. 390 

-taneo-, 924 

-to-, 786 

.sublustris, 904 

tapeta, 418 

-to- (so), 787, 78S 

suboles, p. 381 

tarpessita, 184, 4 

toga, 234, 5 
toli, 667 

subrupio, 204, e 

-tilt-, 810 

subsellium, p. 390 

taxtax, 999 

tomcntum, 792 
-tflr-, 908 

subtilis, 113 

tecina, 54 

subula, 861 

ted, 385 

-torio-, 943 

subulcus, 771 

1 t?la, 872 

torus, 149; 193 

Subura, 892 

-teo-, 921 

tosilla?, 168, 3, c 
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-X&MV^ivipcrativc), 58-4 

tbtav<£»/., 57 2 
totus, 371 
-tr-, 905 

trans-, Comp, ofpp. 381; 

3QO 

trapetas, 418 
trastrum, 168, 3, c 
trepidus, 69, 2 

-tri-, 903 

tribunicius, no, 4 
-trie-, 782 
trientabulum, 861 
trim, p. 443 
-trino-, 842 
tripudium, 929, c 
triqvetrus,/. 387 
triumvir, p. 387 
-tro-, 888 
Troasin, 498 
trochlea, 925 
-tru-, 902 
trutina, 219, 1 
It, instances of Prof. p. 
lxvi 

tuatim, 534 
tuber, 455 
tubicen, 997 
-tUdBn- (tudln), 847 
tuGri, ^>.262 
tueri, Comp . of p. 393 
-ttimo-, 757 
turgere, 149 
-tUro- \sflro), 893 
tussis, 803 
-tot-, 81 1 
tutu, 216 

v, labialPref p. xlii: 
p. 409 

vacefacere, 994 
vacillare, 969 
vacivos, 94, 2 

vee, 999 
vagire, 974 
vah, 999 
vapor, ra 1 
vapularis, 906, 1 
vara, 890 
varus, 884 

varus, 890 ; Pref, p . xli 


vas (vad-), 446 
vasa, 459 
vatum, 418 
-Uceo-, 921 
-Uco-, 773 
-fid-, 822 
-tidfln- (udtn), 846 
ve-, Comp, of p. 385 
vegetus, p. 262 
veha, 928, a 
vehemens, 136, 3 
vel, 538 

velificare,/. 391 
velivolus, 997 
velle, 176, 5; 612 
velle, Comp, of p. 396 
velum, 176, 1; 872, b 
veneficus, p. 391 
Venerus, p . 427 
veniet, 603 
veno, 369 
venura ire, 982 
vermina, 850, b 
vernaculus, 862 
verrucossus, 168 
versare, Comp, of p. 393 
versipellis, 988 
veru, 398 
vesci, 635 
Vesuvius, 90, 3 
veterinus, 838, a 
vetus, 458 
-ugon- (ugin), 845 
•vi-, 765 
•ui-, 765 
via, 928, a 
vicesma, p. 417 
vicomagister, Pref p.xxii 
videlicet, 982 
videsis, 583 
vietus,/. 263 
vigil, 453 

viginti, 126, 4; 794 
vilicus, 177, l 
vinum, 839 

-vio-, Pop. names, 945 
vipera, 885 

vir, 184, 3; 349 
vires, 432 
virgo, 845 

vis, 240, 2 ; 433 


vivere, 

-ula- (verbs), 968 
-tilento-, 793 
-nli-, 881 
-ullo-, 868 
-ulltilo-, 866 
-tilo-, 857—859 
-ulo-, 871 
-ultu-, 800 
ululare, 74T, 1 
-timo-, 754 
-unctilo-, 863 
unde, 12 r, 3 
undecim, 991 
-undo-, 817 
ungvis, 126, 3 
universitas, 810 
-unti- (see also -cnli), 
616 

uno, Comp, of p. 387 
uno-, 835 
vo-, 760, 761 
-UO-, 760, 762 • 

vocare, 107, 3 
vociferari, p . 392 
vocivos, 94, 2 
vola, 855 

volare. Comp, of p. 396 
volones, 851, a 
voltus, 800 
voluntas, 810 
volup, 516 
voluptuosus, 814 
vorare, Comp, of p. 393 
vorsoria, 943 
-vorsum, -vorsus, 51 2 
vortere, 93 
-u 5 so-, 814 
upilio, 94, l, b 
-hr-, 899 

-Ur- (for Us), 918 
urgere, 126, 2 
-ttrl- (verbs), 976 
-Qrl- (verbs), 977 
-Ori-, 909 
-uruo-, 828 
-ti.ro-, 884 
-tiro-, 892 
urps, 78 
ursus, 220, 5 
-Cls- (Or), 91*8 
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usura*, /. 450 
usurpare, p. 393 
ususfructus, 380 
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nt, 150 
-tit- (tt), 804 

-at-, 811 

uti, 5-24, t 
-Qtl- {verbs), 975 


I -Gto-, 797 
1 vulgus, 338 
j vulsi, p. 262 
I vulta, 396 
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LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS.^ 



By the same Author, 


A Grammar of the Latin Language, from Plautus to Suetonius. In Two 
Pflrta. Part I. Containing: Sounds, Inflexions, Word-formation, Appendices. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 3vo. 95. Part II. Syntax, Prepositions, Ac. Crown 8vo. 
105. Gd. 

“Marked by the clear and practical insight of a master of his art. A book that 
would do honour to any country. "‘—Alhcntewn. 


A Latin Grammar for Schools. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Exercises on Latin Syntax and Idiom. Arranged with reference to Roby’s 
“School Latin Grammar.” By E. B. England, M.A., Assistant Lecturer at tho 
Owens College, Manchester. Crown 8vo. 2s. Gd. Key, for teachers only. 2s. Gd. 

An Elementary Greek Grammar. By Rrof. VT. W. Goodwin, Professor ol 
Gro< k in Harvard. University. New Edition, revised. Crown 8\ . G*. 

“The best Greek Grammar of its sizo in tho English Langu iga”—.4£A<!rt<£t<7n. 

A Greek Grammar for Schools. By the same. Crown 8vo. 3 s. 6d. 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. By Prof. W. AY. 

Goodwin. New Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. Gs. Gd. 

Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition, and Examination Papers in 
Latin Grammar. By Rev. H. Belched, M. A. In T’*o i'jirts. Part I., Is. Gd, Key, 
bs. Gd.—Part II., 2s. Key, 35. 

Mythology for Latin Versification: a Brief Sketch of the Fables of the 
Ancients, prepared to bo rendered into Latin Verse, for Schools BY F. Hodgson, 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, la mo. 35 . 


Parallel Extracts, arranged for Translation into English and LatiP; with 
Notes on Idioms. By J. E. Nixon. M. A. Part I. Historical and Epistolary. 3SVw 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown svo. 3$. Gd. 


Prose Extracts, arranged for Translation into English and Latin, with 

r^ G m^HLh^T n 1 nH r xJ aC09 i,° n Style *\\' d J dioia I- Oratorical 11. Historical. 
111 . 1 mlosophical and Miscellaneous. By tho Mime Author. Crown 8 vo. 85 . Gd. 
’Iranstations qf Select Passages supplied by Author only. 


Latin Prose Extracts based upon Caesar's Gallic War. With a Classification 
of Cuesar sCmer Phrases and Grammatical Notes on Ca< sar*s l suges. By Clement 
Bevans, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 25 . Gd. 


An Introduction to Latin Elegiac VerBe Composition. Bv .T. G. Lupton, M.A., 
Sur-Muster of St Paul’s School. 25 . Gd. Key for Teachers only, Ss. Gd. 

Latin Rendering of the Exercises in Fart II. (XXV.-C.) in the above. 3s. Gd. 

Latin Prose after the Best Authors. By F. P. SnirsoN, B.A., late Scholar of 
Bnlliol College, Oxford. Part L Caesarian Prose. Extra feap. fcvo. 25 . Gd. 

Key to the above, for Teachers only. Extra fcap. 0vo. 5s. 

First Lessons in Latin. By K. M. Eicke, B.A., Assistant Master in Oundle 
School. Globe 8vo. 25. 


First Steps to Latin Prose Composition. Bv the Bev. G. Blst M \ New 
Edition. lSmo. 1«. Gd. Key, by W. M. Yaies. lhmo. 35. Gd. 1 , 

MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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First Satin Grammar. By M. C. Macmillan, 31 .A., late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; sometimo Assistant Master in St Paul's Sc-houl. New Edition, 
enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. Is. (id. A Short Syntax is in preparation to follow tiio 
Accidence. 

Macmillan's Latin Course. First Part. ByA. 3 I.CooK, M.A., Assistant blaster 
at St Paul's School. Globe Svo. 2 s. 6 d. V The Second Tart is in preparation. 

Macmillans Shorter Latin Course. By A. M. Cook, M.A. Being an abridgment 
of “Macmillan’s Latin Course.” First Year. Globe Svo. Is. 6 d. 

Works by Alexander Potts, M.A. y LL.D . 

Hints towards Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3 s. 

Passages for Translation Into Latin Prose. Edited with Notes and Before nces 
to the above. Extra fcap. 8 vo. 2s. Gd. Key, for Teachers only, 2s. Od. 


Synthetic Latin Delectus. A first Latin Construing Booh, arranged on the 
Principles of Grammatical Analysis, with Notes and Vocabulary. By *’.« sir, B A. 
with a Preface by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, M.A., D.D. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 2*. Od. 

A First Greek Grammar. By the Rev. W. Guston Rctukrford, M. A., IiL.D., 
Jlcfld-ihi^ter of Westminster School. New Edition, enlarged. Extra leap. 8vo. 
is. Gd. 

Er cr clses In Composition of Greek Iambic Verse. By translation from English 
Dramatist Bv the lie;. H. Kyxasto*. M A-. Principal of Cheltenham Collept 
With Inlmdnction, Vocabulary, Ac. New Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. fft. Key to 
:. me, f >r Teacher* only, -is. Gd. 

A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs classified according to the arrangement of 
ruriii^’s Greek Grammar. By J. M. .Marshall, M.A., one of the Masters in Cufton 
College, 8vo. Cloth. New Edition. \s. 

First Greek Reader. Edited, after Kaivi- ITalm, with corrections and large 
n Nations by Prof* -r John E. H. Mato.:, 31. A., Fellow of St Johns Co.kv . 
hum bridge. New Edition, revised, Fcap. Hvo 4 s. Cd. 

Green for Beginner*. By Rev. J. B. May.*. M.A., Professor of Classical 
Literature in Kind’s College, London. Pr.rt I . * ** 1 \ nra'mlary^ ,1a. ‘ 

,m«l HI., with V.icahnlarv and Index, 3s. Gd. Co nplots m Ono \ol. New Edition. 
Fcap. t vo. Cloth. 4s. Cd. 

First LeBBona in Greek. Adapted to Goodwin’s Grwk Grammar and dc* 
8 i u ,i,;d ns an Introduction to tho Anabasis o£ XenqphoTi. By i rofessor J. W " hitk. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. Cd. 

Parallel Passages for Translation Into Greek and English. Carniully 
rrndunt -d for tin use of Collect and Schools. With Index;**- La. , v. 

Mac ;;j e, Classirul Cluster at Hoversham Grammar fechooL Glubo mo. 4*. 

A arcck Grammar for Schools and Colleges. By J/ mks Hajh.ky, late I r >>* 
f^s >r in Valo College. Revised and In part Rewritten -y i uedkuic m on ■ sT 
A I I I n. Professor in lt»rvi»vd College- Crown 8vu. 
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A* ’ iut M ier in K.iir'a College School London. 
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